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THE  SILTES  BOWL 

On  an  evening  late  in  the  month  of  May  1914  we 
were  dining  at  the  Germa  x  Legation.    We  had  arisen 
from  the  long  table  and  goi  ,  up  to  the  »alons.  and  as  we 
stood  about  waiting  for  the  coffee  I  found  myself  be- 
side HeiT  von  Below-Saleski.  who  said  to  me  in  a  low 
voice  and  with  a  sigh: 
"Well,  thank  God,  it's  over  now." 
He  spoke,  no  doubt,  in  the  sense  of  intimacy  that  was 
somehow  ours  because  we  had  come  at  about  the  same 
time  to  Bnissels,  where  we  knew  no  one,  not  even  each 
ottier ;  the  fact  was  somewhat  of  a  bond,  the  only  one,  be- 
tween  us.    I  could  quite  understand  the  relief  he  felt, 
the  relief  of  the  host  who  has  done  his  duty;  I  had  the 
same  sensation  myself  in  my  capacity  of  guest. 
I  es,    I  said,  "it's  over  at  last." 
"We  can  be  tourists  now."  he  went  on,  "go  where  we 
please,  do  what  we  please." 
"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked. 

tJwo'  I  ?°'''*  ^T'  '^y^^^^'  to  be  free,  to  get  away, 
lake  a  trip  somewhere.    And  you?" 
"To  the  country." 

th-t"**-  L**'""?^*  °i  ^°"  ^'"""'  ^"*i°«  for  me  there 
that  night,  in  the  dismal  rain  that  made  the  Quartier 

lipoid  so  dreary  and  emphasized  that  expression  of 
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IT^  M*l!"  I*  •'''•y*  '"•"••  '^  '^h^n  *h«  -un  lights 
up  ita  block,  of  austere  house..  My  heart  wa.  liohter 
for  an  m.tant  in  the  thought  of  the'country.  Se  Sbk 

tionj^  vacation  my  colleague  left  me  standing  the«. 
to  greet  a  dog,  a  German  dachshund  that  jult  then 
c-|e  wriggling  into  the  salon,  as  delighted    o  t  ad 

c^ti"  •  ""T^y  "  "^^  company  was  to  have  it 
come;  there  is  perhaps  nothi  g  as  efficient  as  a  dog.  even 
?;i1  '^'''  dachshunds,  f  ,  entertain  the  gu27tl 
f«™al  dmner     The  dog  was  gamboling^C  and 

Its  tell,  and  the  guests  exclaimed  over  it  and  spoke  to  it 
m  French,  though  doubtless  German  was  the^J^^  TJ. 

Sts:  "*"^'  "^  ^*"*'^  ^*  ^''^  «de^ 

fr^'lo  °*  ITSf*^  ""  ***"''  ^"Pl^ents  with  a  dog's 
frank  love  of  flattery;  the  safon  was  enlivened  with  tafk! 
with  exclamations,  with  laughter.    The  footmen  were 

other  guests.  Herr  von  Below  came  back  to  me  We 
were  stending  by  a  table  in  a  comer  of  the  r^.  ^d 

IZfa  f  °*°«'*P»'''  ^»  "^^"  fran»es  with  which  it  was 

I  Sc^H  ,t /.f^PP^'i  *^^  ^'^  °^  '"y  ««*-tte  into  it. 
I  noticed  that  it  was  pierced  on  one  side  near  the  rim 
by  a  perfectly  round  hole,  the  jagged  edges  of  wS 
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THE  SILVER  BOWL 

doubtlew  the  bowl  had  •  history.    I  a.ked  hiir 

SL^!I.  ;i.       T  ^"y  !*"'««  *he  riots  a  bullet  came 
through  the  window  and  went  right  through  it." 
Several  of  the  guests  pressed  up  to  see;  such  a  bowl, 

Z?  Vy^  **""**  ^°^'  -"^  •  »'"*«'y  ^'^  -n  excel. 

irl!;!  '^?!u  '."'"''™*'°"'  '^^^^  ^«"n*n  Minister  had 
to  recount  the  circumstances  several  times. 

not  hir*,"7i'  ''f^  •  P^-*'"  he  «aid.  "where  there  has 
not  been  trouble;  m  Turkey  it  was  the  Revolution,  in 
China  It  was  the  Boxers.  I  am  a  bird  of  ill  omen."  ("Je 
«M* ttfi  oueau  de  mauvms  augure") 

He  laughed,  standing  there  very  erect  and  taU  and 
^stmguished  with  his  pointed  black  moustaches,  raising 

^s^r*  K. wu'**'^  *"  *•"  "P''  ^''^  '^  -'d^  and  elegil^f 
T^t  ??u  *^*  f"*'  P""*^  "*«"*'  examined  the 
silver  bowl,  thrust  their  fingers  into  the  bullet  hole. 

But  now.    he  went  on,  "I  have  the  most  tranquil 
post  in  Europe;  nothing  can  happen  in  Brus^ls."^ 

r.t^  7*f  i'"  V  ~^*^^™«n«  the  peace,  the  cahn.  the 
repose  of  the  loveliest,  the  most  charming  dty  in  Eu- 
rope,  •  a  . 

I  think  we  aU  felt  the  relief  that  the  end  of  the  sea- 
J»c«  brought  us  for  Herr  von  Below's  was  the  last  of^e 
ong  ^les  of  dimiers  and  formal  functions  of  the  w^! 
ter.  lliere  were  only  a  few  more  moments  to  be  «ot 
over;  then  the  footmen  would  wheel  in  the  service^oJ 
the  tea  '^d  announce  the  carriages,  and  we  could 
Sin  *«;/i      '"'  ^°^'  ^''"^'  ""^  *he  links  at  Raven- 

Sd  t':,' j*Lr"""'* "'  *'^  "°^^'  ^  "^^^  - '-« 

I  went  over  to  where  Prince  Koudacheff,  our  Rus- 
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««T),  cjnuni  gJura  out  at  •  world  |h*t  Ui  rtrioZI 

But  then  Herr  von  Below  wa«  Mi#l  f    k- 

would  be  immeMely  mprovjd.  He  had  «t  out  iVv^ 
fon«l  garden:  he  would  enl,«.e.  the  a^^^^ 
mg  Oennan  iiduence  in  Betaium  S^T^I  ^?^ 
^1^^  ««IIent:  UTC^  tTS5  tt 
Wto.  W.  fo,  instance,  wa.  oSZj^^ 


THi  nuaoN 

It  h*d  been  a  brilli«,t  «id  «  crowded  leMon.  eren  if 
It.  beguining,  had  been  touched  by  the  shiilow  of 
moujnjng  for  the  CounteM  of  Flande'n,  the  ZSTr  o 

begm.  had  been  pven  at  the  Palace  and  the  Queen'. 

!r^lSf  Vwk'J"'  •*  "J*^'- »  **»•  Summer  Palace 
at  Laeken.    But  that  year,  destined  to  be  «o  tragic  in 

d»tmgu,Aed  by  events  of  unusual  social  interest  iS^ 
had  been  the  special  mission  from  the  new  Chinese  Re^ 
pubhc ;  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  bZX 
«nd  hiterin  the  fatal  summer,  the  visit  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  in  robes  and  golden  chains 
c«,er^,„g^.t  le«t  from  the  Ga,^  du^^ord  ZZ 
tu^^'  *°"*"*  *^"*^^  ""^  *»»  beefeaters  and 
^JtVT^  ^?P  °'  ""^^  ^*^''"  '^'^'  And  these 
^0,3  -'"^i""*  r^»>««'  «nd  brilliant  reflections  in 

m.f  ^*  ,"  "  *^  ^""*«'-  »*cred.  from  time  if  not  im- 
memonal  at  least  what  would  be  immemorial  in  most 
of  our  cities   to  the  aristocracy,  and  lies  west  of  the 

w^  ^ISl'  i  *^T?PPr  *°""'"  '^  '^''  P*rt  of  the  city 

rj^rili'^l'"  ^P°^^  ^  ^"^^  *°  *«  *»^»«.  «nd  Witt 
Its  «>hd  blocks  of  stately  houses,  it  extends  now  east- 

ward  ahnost  to  the  Cinquantenaire;  so  has  aristocracy 
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"whitened  sepulchrer'^^^^^  ^"^  '^'  ^P'^»«««  of 

deed,  an  aspeS^Tv^e'^^^^^^^  ""^^  --'  - 

its  monotonous  facadf^nf  ^^  ^l?'"^^"  ''^^^  ^'th 
that  have  a  wayTscownf  ^^  "^Y"'  °'  ^"^^  «"  ^«'> 
drops  down  so  e'^s"  X^^^^^^^  "^  ^^'^  '«»  ^^^^t 

The  houses  seem  a  Ws  t^  ^  .      .^'^  "°^^^™  «1^«- 
drawn,  as  thoughtr™;:tt'  ^ot  It?"**'^"'^' 
haps  it  is  because  they  are  ZZll        f  ^°™^'  P^'" 
though  when  one  oFLZeatL"  *°  "^"'^'^y' 
great  clatter  of  chains  bv^n"  "^"""^  ^^*  » 
one  has  been  admS  oL  lT?''"t  ^°°*"»°'  "^d 
pect  to  the  reserve  thl;  one  T,T  '^'  '^^^^'^^  «- 
thing  within,  sur^h  r^lnfe^^^^^^^^^^ 
Through  these  great  dLsi^  n.h  ^  ^^"o'Phe'e. 
rolled  as  motor-car,  !Li-  *^*'  ^"^^  carriages 

the  Germans  eaLelnirrr."*'^^*''^"-^ 
cochire^  which  ^Lrth.  J         r^'  ^"'^  °^  *''^  ^^- 
hright  ^^^Vse'^Z^X^i:J^f^  one  has  a 
of  the  intimate  life  of  Rr„Lf    •         ^^""^  *°  '""^ 
^n^^tto,-,  knows  the  oh?        .'  ]'  ^^'^^'     ^or  the 
-ysteiy  of  wjwllls  trth:  /°"!r'  ^'^''^"^'  «»« 
wistaria  or  the  bloom  of  «n     ?!     T"*^"'  ^^**^«>°^»  of 
in  spring,  just  1^,1,^'"^  ^"^^  ^»»^'"«  over  them 
hekiows  hetautVo^^^^  with  France. 

lines  of  the  f S^-f  that  1    '°^?"  ""^  *^  ^^^^^^ 
Louis.  ^  *''**  '^'^  "»de  in  the  time  of  the 

The  inner  doors  of  the*!*.  «M  ..,      • 
of  exclusion  and  intimacvlf     T"''""'  ^*^^  «  ««nse 
once  one  is  aam^^TtTi^tl:^'^'''  their  hospitality 
with  a  wide  staircase  leL/n^  un  tf  ^      °  '*"*'^^  *"*"»' 
-eir  lofty  .ili„,.  ^^^^^^l^^Z^ 
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overlooking  the  street,  and  the  espion  to  tell  who  stands 

^tT/  T  ^"^  ?"P^"^'  '^"^  ^^«-««d  Emerson 
Dav  1  !.  n^"  °^  *^°'"  '^^^"^  Devastators  of  the 
Day  who  dweUan  every  land.    The  old  house,  there  on 

tttTtf  a"  """^  ?^""'^  ""^  *^^  «"-  ^e  Treves, 
that  IS  the  American  Legation,  did  very  well  for  the 

ordinary  tmies  of  peace,  though  it  was  hTrdly  prepared 

for  those  extraordinary  times  then  lurking  in  L  dirk 

future,  when  t  was  to  be  daily  crowded  wifh  the  vict^s 

of  tragedies  that  even  Joseph  Conrad  could  not  h^e 

miagmed.  and  to  become  the  strange  stage  of  events  thit 

are  now  part  of  the  history  of  the  dear,  the  charm"n^  tlL 

tra^c  W    There  was  little  hint  of  those  trag  dks  i^ 

the  bright  spring  that  came  so  early  .n  that  fateful  ^eV" 

It  all  seems  like  a  dream  now  from  some  dim  land  of 

youth,  and  of  another  day  when  we  were  all  "ani 

the  world  was  otherwise.    How  long  ago  thcie  dinners 

at  the  various  Ministries-at  M.  Dafign^n's.  fi  sfof  a,, 

where  an  American  lady,  whose  husblnd  had  just  been 

ordered  home,  glandng  down  the  long  table' blliant 

with  Its  napery.  its  flowers,  its  plate,  the  uniforms  of 

the  flashmg  jewels,  sighed  and  whispered  to  me: 
1  hate  to  leave  it  alll" 

We  were  all  soon  to  leave  it  and  we  did  not  know 

and  the  master  of  the  house  was  to  be  among  theT^ 

o  go  not  only  mto  exile,  while  Germans  came  to  pil- 

haU,  but  to  hasten  on  into  that  longer,  darker  exile 
where  myriads  have  since  been  hurriS.  .  . 
It  aU  seems  like  a  dream,  we  say.  in  our  despair  of 
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giving  a  real  sense  of  the  unreality  of  some  v^  «..! 
event  and  I  suppose  that  what  leTds  ort^  I^i^f 
aside  from  one's  inahilifi.  ♦«  »•       i  ^  ™**' 

vague  thougfcC  iT^  S.f™ch1r"J:  l"^ 

the  old  habrt  of  ,  memory  in  whieh  arrmg^enb  of 
words  hate  .  way  of  embedding  IhemselverpT • 
s^ta  night  a.  the  LamheS,.,  Sl^'Z  bZZ 

guert^  with  emerald,  flashing  ;„  her  hfirrMria™ 
Gnmj^entered  tte  ,alon  with  her  two  pre^TZ 

lor  aisters-B  channmg  si^t^and  Count  John  d'0,,1 
h«non.  stc^g  k,f„,.  tt^  „^^  ^  ^^  -  O^- 

I  ean  see  the  fashionable  cohue  that  thronged  the 

tte  Avenue  des  Art^  in  those  f«nous  «*•&,  Uiat  h^ 
?i  tr'S.""="x='':  the  old  Prince  is  leading  my  ^t^ 
to  the  dm,ng.room  and  the  handsome  you^  ^ 

•     •     .    And  the  old  Prince  Charles  is  dead    and 
tbe  Baroness  Lambert  is  dead,  and  the  C^.^.  J^^ 
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d'OuItremont  is  a  prisoner  in  Germany  >-they  used  to 
call  him  fe  beau  d'OuItremont  in  his  youth  when  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Guides-and  young  Prince  Georges 
de  Ligne  is  dead,  killed  at  Winghe-St.  Georges,  and 
the  great  salons,  hung  in  red  in  the  old  house  in  the 
Avenue  des  Arts,  are  closed  and  dark.  . 

Ajid  agau.  that  afternoon  at  the  Wittoucks';  Debussy 
IS  playing;  his  finger-nails  had  an  odd  way  of  striking 
the  counter  of  the  piano  as  he  played;  and  there  was  an 
actress  from  la  Comedie  Fran9aise.  une  diseuse,  down 
ftx>m  Pans  for  the  day.  who  stood  and  recited  while 
Debussy  played;  she  had  a  voice  as  sweet  as  falling 
ram*  •  •  . 

I  have  a  vision  of  the  Marquis  of  Villalobar  standing 
beside  the  Prmce  Napoleon,  near  the  great  pahns  of  a 
fountam  m  the  conservatory  of  Prince  Ernest  de 
Ligne  s  house  in  the  rue  Montoyer.  looking  on  the  world 
he  estimated  to  a  nicety  by  every  one  of  its  various 
standards.  The  Princess  Clementine  is  there-ladies  are 
makmg  sweeping  courtesies  before  her.  and  gentlemen 
with  orders  on  their  hearts  are  kissing  her  hand 

A  ^^  *^M,  ^^"^  ***"  **  *^  ^*^*^^  *°d  the  dancers  un- 
der the  brilliant  chandeliers,  the  jewels  and  the  gleam 
of  white  shoulders,  and  the  gold  lace  of  the  officers  of 
the  Guides-their  trousers  of  cherry  red-and  old  gen- 
eral whose  breasts  were  heavy  with  orders,  and  sud- 

black  sdk  shng.  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  vicious  horse 
m  the  Foret  de  Soignes  the  other  day. 
And  then  there  was  the  Opera,  every  night  if  one 

nas  died  since  this  line  was  written. 
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soul  of  the  city;  it  was  in  thU  very  theatre  at  a  ner 
Kevdufon  of  1880  bum  forth.    ^y^rT^'g^Z 
staadu«  and  sweeping  the  loges  with  their  glaTsTd 
tZt  t^:r  "  «■'  "««  «-".  "ho  ^  veX2 

to  see  If  M.  Max  has  come,  and  this  until  the  condurtn, 
appears,  bows,  taps  with  his  baton,  and  the  uXSv 

mto  that  other  world  whose  harmonics  are  so  Z„™S 
to  tt,s  that  m«.  has  so  stupidly  arranged  forhtoself 

^  from  the  ComAl.e  Fran^aisc  came  to  "Le  Pare"- 
ifj^^I  T  '•■""«  ""  P'"5"»8  *^>.  the  play  wh^ 

n^fc^-  *u  ^    ^f  series  Max  Dearly  was  playinff  Mon 

Indeed  there  was  the  suggestion  of  the  theatre  in  the 
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whole  series  of  events  that  made  that  season  memorable. 

^tenfn  \ 7^*»^^'»*"<=«l  ^^  ^^^  effect,  much  less  in  its 
mtenbon,  but  it  provided  a  succession  of  tableaux 
known  to  our  Western  world  only  through  the  theati^.  as 

STi  5'  l?T^  ^^'""'^  ^'^^'^^  ""^^  '^ce'ved  at  ihe 
Hote  de  Ville.  or  at  the  dimier  given  at  the  Chinese 
l^egation  the  j^ardens  outlined  in  coloured  Oriental 
hghts  and  the  Belgian  Ministers  all  wearing  the  new 
Celestial  decorations  which  the  special  Ambassador  of 
the  latest  republic  had  so  generously  distributed. 

Or  m  the  first  moments  of  the  diner  de  gala  given 
by  the  King  to  the  new  Brazilian  Minister  and  the  new 
American  Mmister-the  vast  hall  and  the  waiting 
gues  s  and  the  brilliant  group  of  officers  at  the  great 
double  doors,  the  sudden  cry  "Le  Roir  and  the  doors 
swmgpng  open  and  the  King  standing  there. 

And  then  there  was  the  Queen's  Garden  Party  at  the 

summer  Palace  at  Laeken.  in  the  vast  conservatories. 

wiUi  their  masses  of  soaring  green  and  towering  pahns 

Md  the  heavy  odour  of  strange  flowers.    The  Garden- 

Party  usually  marks  the  close  of  the  official  season.    It 

IS  ^ven  m  May.  when  the  flowers  without  as  weU  as 

the  flowers  withm  the  royal  gardens  are  all  in  bloom ;  but 

since  It  IS  apt  to  ram  on  any  day  in  Belgium,  the  party. 

with  Its  reception  to  the  diplomatic  corpsfis  always  given 

m  the  royal  conservatories.  J  s     " 

ceeded  the  Garden-Party-the  visit  of  the  King  and 
Qu^n  of  Denmark.  There  had  been  no  such  festiitfes 
m  Brussels  since  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  and 

ttThddVo   *'h ^'T"  "^*'  *'^  ^^^^P*'-  K'"^  Chris 
fol  .n  ..      *'^^,^'P^°"^««^  <^orps  at  the  Palace  his  tall 
form  m  the  scarlet  coat,  giving  him  the  air  of  an  officer 
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of  the  Life  Guards.    There  was  the  cmctmrs  hipiaue 
and  «v,ew  of  the  Belgian  amy.  with  a  paThon  for't^' 

the  Bond  Point  of  the  Avenue  de  Tervueren-  a  d«v 

fantry.  the  lovable  Belgian  dogs  dutifuUy  trundling 

the^rtT     'Tu*^^^"^  *^^'"'  *^«  "«»Wing  g^s  of 

he  artillenr  and  the  Guides  and  the  Lancers  gaining 

m  review  before  the  two  Kings,  side  by  side  on  S 

chargers  with  their  staffs  behind  them;^  SliTa!^ 

anS  aVSerf  ^T^^*^  ""'''''  -^  drun,s"S 
and  all  Brussels  turned  out  to  see  and  to  cheer. 

palTtvTt  ZV^\  ? VT^*""  ^"^"  ^y  *he  munici- 
the^c^m  We  were  all  assembled  in 

t«L^-  f    Gothique,  hung  about  with  the  old 

Jrom^'';  "\''  *^«,  Spanish  flags  that  have  depended 
from  that  oaken  ceiling  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
domination.  The  Burgomaster  Max.  svelte  pale^h 
his  prominent  eyes,  his  pointed  blonde  bear<^Wst;rW 
moustaches,  wearing  the  uniform  and  the  ;carle7^h 
of  the  Burgomaster,  delivers  in  his  exquisite  French  an 

resSs^'Th'""^'  *°  "''^^  *^^  «^"^  °^  ^^^^ 
responds.    There  is  a  quartette  to  play  and  Croiza  is 

from  the  Monnaie.  The  ^vertissement  over,  the  throng 
drifted  along  the  corridors  to  the  splendid  chamber! 
of  ttie  Burgomaster,  the  King  and  Queen  signed  in  the 
Uvred  Or  and  then  we  went  out  onto  the  balcony  to 
see  the  royal  party  drive  away.  ^ 

Down  there  below  us  the  Grand'  Place,  the  most 
beautiful  square  in  the  world,  lies  under  our  eyesTdl 
rectly  across  from  us  the  Maison  du  Roi.  with  its  gUded 
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f«9adc;«U  about  the  houses  of  the  ancient  guilds;  and 

sTl'f  **'"*  ^"'^  "P'"'  "*'^^^°»  -  ^^^^n  S?-  Michael 
stands  triumphant  over  the  dragon  he  has  slain.    Close 

m.^^  Ti,  !.  T  *"  **•*  ^°"'  '•'^^^  °f  *he  square  are 
passed  the  delegates  from  all  the  old  corporations,  all 
*e  syndicates  all  the  societies  of  Brussels,  their  silken 

and  gold.    Their  bearers  stand  silent,  motionless,  wait- 

b^foreX™  %?  TT'  *^'  '"^P*5^  S'J""^  "  spread 
^?I,  7*  ^^J'*''"*^  °"  *^"  "*"°^  »t°»e  balcony 
and  gaze  down.  The  historical  associations  of  the  place 
impose  on  one  the  respect  of  silence.    There  in  that 

Ttrof  "m'I'"?  *'^  J°"^*^  °^  ^'^'^  Knights  of  the 
cloth  of  gold;  there  had  '  een  held  the  old  fStes  of  the 
communes;  there  the  old  trade  guilds  had  fought  out 

Se^  E^r'^.'  ''S;'  ^^^  ^^^  -^"^Wed  thfre.  and 
there  Egmont  and  Home  were  beheaded.  Charles  V 
had  ridden  there  in  pomp  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  had 

™Cr]'°"  ".7  ^*°"^^^  *^^-  *^«  camion-baSs 
of  ViUefroi  had  wrought  their  havoc.    And  it  was  all  as 

It  «  to-day.  those  four  gilded  facades,  thatl^  ut^^ 

S^nrrV^^^*"^"  *^'^*  ™«"^"^  ^^'^  'orne  man 
^mmg  mto  the  square  from  the  Rue  du  Marche-aux- 

to  be  told  no  doubt,  that  such  a  thing  could  not  be  The 
centuries  had  rolled  over  it.  and  leff  it  unchan^d  in  Us 

world  faded  away.  Out  from  the  portiire  below  us 

rode  four  heralds,  slowly,  with  stately  fread  of  their  ca! 
parisoned  horses ;  they  rode  into  the  centre  of  1  squa^^^^^ 
lifted  their  long  trumpets  to  their  lips,  held  them  point 
ing  upward  at  a  graceful  angle  and  blew  a  longTaS 
and  turmng  slowly  around,  blew  to  the  four  q^ters' 
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of  the  square.    And  then  out  from  the  portih-e  there 

and  footmen  m  scarJet  liveries  and  powdered  wigs  anS 
hen  another  coach  of  state  and  another-six  inl^l^wTth 
the  Kmgs  and  the  Queens  and  the  princes  anS  the  loi^d^ 
and  lad^s-m-waiting,  and  while  the  trumpets  of  the 
heralds  blew  they  rolled  slowly  around  theT^'  Place 
hV'',i*  ***'"*  ^'"  '^°"  '^  '^y  °^  mother.of"pearl  in 
tions,  the  dark  mass  all  around  the  square  lifted  the 

J!Z^^  "°""^  ^^^  '^""'•*'  *«y  ^^oye,  and  drove 

Beurre.  they  rolled  away  as  thouch  it  had  been  Cin- 

on  ttV"V'''  "'*'•  •  •  •  ^^^  "^^'t  toucheHe  gnt 
on  the  facades  once  more,  then  slowly  faded  from  a  Sv 

^hat^glowed  above  the  house  of  the'corporatirof  t 

Down  in  the  Court  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  there  was  a 
starthng  sound;  the  chauffeurs  were  tuning  upTeir 
motors.  And  we  drove  back  into  modem  tfmes  back 
into  the  twentieth  century-and  home  to  TmnS 

One  more  scene  remains  to  be  sketched-that  summer 
evemng  ,n  the  little  royal  theatre  in  the  P^TaJ 

^red  r  JiV  '^"^  *^^**'^'  ^^^'«  P-'haps  two  hun 
dred  might  find  seats.    Tahna  once  acted  there,  and  one 
evemng   resting  from  his  imperial  labours.  Napoleon 

and  wfth  »,  ^  *''^^.  ^^^  '*  ""'*°^^^  ^°^  this  event 
and  w,  h  her  own  exquisite  taste  had  herself  arranged 
the  entertamment  that  was  given.     The  King  fnd 
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Queen  of  Denmark  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Be^ans  and  the  three  royal  children,  wriggling  uncom! 
fortab^  and  leaning  against  their  motherfoccu^edTe 

were  in  ^1"!! «?  '"',  '\'f''  °^  *^^  ^^'^^^'^  «>'P 
were  in  the  little  circle  of  loges;  in  the  stalls  were  the 

members  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  households    Heldy 

sang  and  Ysaye  played.    And  then  the  second  act  of 

Orpheus  was  presented.  Ysaye  conducting.    The  staae 

opened  out  nto  the  conservatories,  whose^hick  purl 

shadows  m  the  warm  summer  night  afforded  such  an 

Elysmn  scene  as  no  stage  director  could  have  contrived- 

"ttr  LT'  r""*'  *°  ^"^'  ''^  '^"'^'--'  -  *hat  -t' 
mure  theatre  the  company  from  La  Momiaie  rendered 

Gluck  s  romantic  music.    The  ballet  from  La  Monnaie 

was  present  and  tdere  is  one  strain  from  the  sweetly  sad 

recall  that  warm  and  pregnant  night,  the  shadowy 
dancers  m  their  gauze,  the  shades  whence  Eurydi^w^ 
not  to  be  wooed  back  to  a  world  like  this.    V^ZZTr 

music  wiU,  ,t  comes  as  a  synthesis  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  sweet  and  evanescent,  the  motif  that  expresses  the 

Ta^n  otl*':  'T''  ""'  ^^^'^"'  womanX4 
n  as  an  oflering  to  her  guests: 


Senitru  doux. 


cut-off 
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And  80  the  Mason  ends  and  it  is  June.   Thecaptaina 
and  the  kings  depart;  the  princes  and  the  dukes,  the 
counts  and  the  barons  follow  to  their  chitteaux  in 
the  country,  if  they  had  chfiteaux.  or  to  their  vari- 
ous  cures,  or  if  they  remained  at  home  they  closed 
then,  houses.     And  if  through  those  charming  nar- 
row  old  streets  that  wind  and  twist  and  turn  in  the 
lower  town  the  people  swarmed  and  life  went  on  in  all 
Its  essentials  as  it  had  done  for  eleven  centuries,  the 
Quartier  Leopold  was  silent  and  deserted,  the  heavy 
shutters  were  up  at  all  its  windows,  the  white  facades 
8  ared  purbhndly  in  the  summer  sun,  now  and  then  an 
o  d  fiacre  with  a  prodigious  clatter  rattled  over  its  cob- 
ble-stones.  and  only  servants  went  in  and  out  of  the 
great  doors. 

And  Brussels  settled  down  to  its  long  summer  somno- 
lence.  The  Ministries  over  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  were 
dmi  and  cool  and  half  deserted,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween Belgium  and  America  so  cordial  that  there  was 

rumble  of  the  city  ceased  and  every  one  in  town  went 
home  to  luncheon,  and  for  two  hours  the  town  was  as 
still  as  though  it  had  been  deserted.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon  eveiy  one  went  for  a  stroll  along  the  boulevards 
and  out  the  Avenue  Louise  or  drove  through  the  Bois 
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de  la  Cambre,  the  loveliest  of  wood.,    n,  ««-       u 

w.tlM«rt  dwme  that  long  before  I  mm  ihj^  ^  1,^? 
lor  inaunce,  irritated  me  more  than  to  hear  th»t  «m 
effect  that    BruMel.  i,  .  little  p„V'    To  the  touri.f 

tSt  th.i  ^"  °'  ™  ""J  I  >«»11  no*  with  «be  pLt 

if'l'^'i"  ""'■"l' """  '•''^  ""■>  y»»  ""tok  you  know 
rt,  ^p  ftree  weeic,  and  you  begin  to  doubt;  rtop  Z^ 

W""  """  """"  ""'  ^^  ">"  "-"  mu^ 

Now  that  I  have  written  the  words  down  I  have  a 

eomoou^ess  of  having  repeated  them  «,™whet  bet 

l^Th^   "" '"  T""'  "^^  "'"«'»  I  »id  '"letting 
about  the  personality  of  cities.     For  cities  ^  iZ 

.^orixifr^o^f^^rktrii^i-: 
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■eeki  to  define  or  to  analyie  it,  it  ii  quite  apt  to  Taniih 

My  own  enthutiaun  for  Bnuaels  wu  of  long  itand- 
ing.    I  too  in  yean  gone  by,  at  a  time  when  nothing 
would  have  seemed  biore  improbable  than  the  thought 
that  I  ihould  ever  live  there— I  too,  in  my  quality  of 
gapmg  touriit,  had  gazed  at  the  Grand'  Place  and  at 
Ste..Gudule  and  at  the  Manneken,  bad  seen  all  the 
wghte  recommended  in  the  guide  books.    And  I  had 
caught  some  sense,  however  inadequate,  of  the  peculiar 
mtimate  charm  of  that  highly  original  personality  which 
makes  Brussels  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  world.   It 
IS  the  airiest  of  memories— an  evening  when  I  looked 
from  the  window  of  my  hotel  and  saw  a  crowd  of  youths 
and  maidens  in  a  mist  of  gentle  rain,  drifting  gaUy  in  a 
dance  down  the  street,  where  the  long  reflection  of  the 
lamp-lights  wavered  in  the  shining  wet  surface  of  tfce 
asphalt.    I  have  spoken  of  that  scene  somewhere  else, 
and  if  it  seems  too  trivial  to  repeat,  it  is  yet  important  as 
an  implication  of  that  gaiety,  of  that  ituoudance,  that 
love  of  pleasure  which  has  characterized  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple all  the  way  along  the  sad  calvary  of  its  history.   It  is 
as  characteristic  of  the  Walloons  as  it  is  of  the  Flemish, 
and  it  persists  to-day  as  strong,  as  ineradicable,  as  it  was 
in  those  long  days  that  are  kept  so  vividly  alive  in  the 
painting  of  Jordaens  and  of  Teniers.    There  one  be- 
holds in  bright,  immortal  colours  the  love  of  the  feasting 
and  the  frolic  and  the  fun,  the  dancing,  the  eating  and 
the  drinking,  the  coarse  pleasure  in  which  Verhaeren  has 
found  the  poetical  material  for  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  his  vignettes. 

The  Walloons  and  the  Flemish  meet  in  Brussels,  and 
it  is  there  that  is  accomplished  that  amalgame  which 
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maket  the  Belgian  n«tion.  and  it  i.  from  the  contribu- 
tioM  of  both  that  it  formed  that  character  which  makes 
BruMeli  as  unlike  Paris  as  New  York  is  unlike  San 
Francisco.  To  the  superficial  and  half-blind  eye  there 
are,  of  course,  many  resemblances,  as  in  the  architecture, 
which  IS  generally  of  the  French  tradition  and  influence 
save  where  the  Spanish  touch  is  shown  in  the  old  gables 
of  the  lower  town  or  the  German  heaviness  in  certain 
buildm^  that  marked  the  German  invasion  of  the  ante- 

two  cities  seem  alike  to  the  traveller  who  is  always  re- 
peatmg  the  tiresome  banality,  is  the  fact  that  in  both 
cities  the  people  sit  at  tables  on  the  sidewalks  before  the 
cafts  m  the  afternoons  and  sip  their  drinks.    But  if  he 

Zm^"  •  "!  """^  °'  **'°'*  *''*''**  '"  »™«*^J»  -while  he 
diffel^"  •  r**;  "°*  ™'"^y  »uperficial,  but  inplicit 
differences ;  m  the  language  first  of  all-lhat  is,  if  he 

Z^U  f  ^"""^  l''""'^-  '^^'y  '^'^^  French  at 
Brussels,  of  course,  but  they  speak  Flemish  too.  and 

when,  outside  of  the  Quartier  Leopold,  they  peak 
fS  !ti"P*  *,°  ^  *  ^'^"^^  *^»*  »  »  translation  of 
f^Z?  i;°1f!.°'  **'°"**'*'  '^  '^''^  -"°*»>«'  dialect  is 
blThf  M  n?'^"?**"'  '"*°  «  ^^°"^  P«tois  spoken 
oL2^    M»'°";««».  the  inhabitants  of  that  swaging 

S t;       ^*'  ^''^  °"  ^^'^^  '^'  P«^«"  d«  J"«tice  lift! 

Sr  5  d^"n  °°"  ^'^"^^'  '^^d  '^"^ody  outside  the 
Quartier  des  MaroUes  understands  it.  except  the  police- 
men  and  detectives  of  the  city.    In  the  petite  bourlZl 

n  thatX  "*'"'^^'  r  "^  '"^  ^^«*'-*'°-  --hZ 
attributed  to  Mr.  Femand  Wicheler,  as  its  stage  craft 
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is  to  be  accredited  to  Mr.  Frans  Fonson.  Le  Manage 
de  Mademoiselle  Beulemans.  The  play  depends  for 
Its  appea^  on  the  distinction  there  is  between  the  French 
and  the  Belgian,  between  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  shows 
accurately  what  each  thinks  of  the  other. 

The  French  have  always  made  fun  of  the  Belgians, 
as  they  have  made  fun  of  Englishmen  and  of  J^eri- 
cans,  as  they  have  made  fun  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing, mcludmg  themselves.  Their  wit  is  apt  at  times 
to  be  rather  sharp  with  the  cutting  quality  of  finely  tem- 
pered steel.  They  have  more  wit  than  humour;  the  word 
does  not  exist  in  their  language,  and  where  they  adopt 
our  own  word  they  sometimes  seem  to  lose  themselves 

'"in  *ir  "^?  -u  u7^'  ^'^»'«"^'  ^°^'^^^^'  have  humour 
-m  the  F  emish  blood  whose  strain  is  somewhere  in  the 
veins  of  all  of  them,  and  they  have  all  those  lovable 
quahties  that  go  with  humour.  This  it  is  that  makes 
lesprtt  hruxellms  quite  another  thing  from  that  of 
^aris  and  endows  it  with  a  personality  and  a  quality  all 
Its  own  so  that  Brussels  has  a  word  of  its  own  to  ex- 
press it— Za  zwanze. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  it  or  to  make  any  one 
appreciate  it.  To  do  that  one  must  live  in  Brussels  and 
loiter  during  long  afternoons  in  the  crowded,  narrow, 
sloping  streets  of  the  lower  town,  lunch  in  the  little 
restaurants  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  Grand'  Flace  or 
alo^  the  Quai  au  Bois-a-Bruler.  and  somehow  learn  to 
toow  and  appreciate  the  tang  and  flavour  of  the  local 
accent,  and.  by  slow  degrees,  find  one's  way  into  and  be 
accepted  by  the  great  heart  of  the  city  that  is  not  like 
any  other  in  the  world. 


IV 
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we^Xak"  "^""tr  '''"*  *°  *^'  ^°""*^'  *°  *h«  villa 
P^^litl^l^^^^^^^  '"T"'-  ^*  ^'^^-^^^  ™'"d  thinks 
fhTw    u  ^     .    ^  P**'*  *'"'^'  °^  t'^**  ^«st  time  before 

^  .  '^  i  ""^  ^''*'™  *°^"5  not  twenty  minutes  in  a 
motor,  mdeed,  from  the  Quartier  Leopold  and  he  Le^ 
gabon  so  that  we  could  be  out  and  in  And  yet  it  was 
m  such  a  retired  spot,  hidden  away  in  its  lit«  ^ove 
of  fir-trees,  hat  one  could  imagine  one's  self  leS^Is 
away  from  all  that  suggests  the  town,  all  that  ilTm 

II  tt!  .  t  ^."5^^^^"'  the  new  street  that  Leopold 
II,  the  great  budder,  had  laid  out  on  the  uplands  east 
of  town;  and  at  Woluwe-Saint-Pierre  we  weirakeadv 
m  the  country  on  a  pleasant  road  that  soon  was  wS^ 

^:tloH^T  h^  ^^''  ^'^'^  -  *^^  -'--'  d" 
ows  of  lofty  beeches  there  was  always  the  dreamina 

peace  of  some  vast  calhedral.  The  sunltht  fi^  5 
through  the  boughs  far  overhead.    ouhTn^tl  f  w"d 

S  K^  Tr^  green-grey  boles,  and  it  dappled  the 

their  base.     We  emerged  then  by  the  old  Chaussee  de 
Bruxelles  at  Quatre-Bras-not  the  Quatre-Bras  that 
evokes  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  of  WeUin^  and  « 
Waterloo,  but  one  of  the  many  score  of  Quatre  Bras 
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scattered  over  Belgium— there  by  the  estaminet  where 
on  pleasant  afternoons  there  were  always  gay  throngs 
of  bicyclists  and  pedestrians,  taking  the  air  and  sipping 
their  beer  or  their  coffee  at  the  little  tables  set  out  on 
the  sidewalk.  And  then  just  beyond  the  Usidre  of  the 
forest  was  Bois  Fleuri;  such  was  its  perhaps  too  poetic 
name.  *^ 

It  was  buUt  in  the  modem  French  style,  of  red  brick 
with  white  stone  trimmings,  and  if  it  was  somewhat  too 
new,  if  It  had  not  yet  taken  on  the  patine  of  time  that 
would  have  brought  it  more  closely  into  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  Belgium,  its  clear  newness  meant  all  the 
modern  comforts,  the  only  thing  from  town  that  one 
would  take  to  the  country. 

And  perhaps  its  name  was  not  too  poetic  after  all, 
since  It  stood  in  a  flowering  wood,  a  hectare  of  land 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  dark,  sweet  grove  of 
pmes.    It  had  a  rose-garden  always  in  bloom;  the  roses 
climbed  up  the  facade  of  the  house  and  over  the  terrace. 
There  was  a  little  lodge  where  lived  Victor,  the  gardener, 
who  spoke  the  odd  French  dialect  of  the  Walloon  prov- 
mces,  and  m  an  enormous  cage  kept  a  fierce  Groenendael 
pohce-dog;  one  might  stroU  down  there  and  look  at  the 
dog  with  all  the  sensations  of  looking  at  a  ferocious  wild 
beast  m  a  menagerie.    We  could  never  make  friends 
with  him,  though  Victor,  with  an  ai^  no  less  proudly 
conscious  than  that  of  a  lion-tamer,  would  enter  the  cage 
and  allow  the  dog  to  lick  his  face.    There  were  pleasant 
paths  among  the  trees  and  a  thicket  where  a  rabbit 
dwelt;  he  came  out  at  tunes  to  nibble  at  the  rose  leaves, 
dwelhng  m  the  peace  that  was  breathed  by  all  the  coun- 
ts-side, until  one  morning  the  tragedy,  in  which  life 
abounds,  was  brought  back  to  us  by  a  scream  of  fear 
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™ds:  ^  and  we  saw  a  dog  slinking  away,  and  after- 

Mon  petti  lapin, 
A-t-il  du  chagrin? 
II  ne  taute  pint, 
Ne  cou — e  plut 
Dant  not'  jardin! 

th/lir  °"^  !!™''  **  *'*-*^^'  ^^  «°"W  look  across 
the  lawn  and  the  roses  to  the  road  and  the  endless  fields 
that  sloped  away  with  their  wheat  and  rye  ripening  in 

S.  w  S    ?T  °^  Tervueren,  where  the  legend  of 

^L  Sh*''  ''""k'  ^^*^°°  °^  ^°«^'  ^^^  ^*»  gin- 
ning    Farther  on,  where  the  slender  spire  of  an  old 

church  pureed  the  tender  blue  sky.  a  wind^HMa^ty 

turned  Its  sails  all  the  afternoon.    It  was  long  before  I 

It.  lest  the  delicate  charm  of  it  depart  on  acquaintance,  as 
charm  IS  too  apt  to  do  with  villages  when  one  sees  th^m 
or  with  mysterious  roads  when  one  explores  them,  o^ 
with  women-some  women-long  admired  at  a  distance, 
when  one  is  presented  and  for  the  first  time  hears  them 

And  there  on  the  terrace  after  dimier,  in  the  long 
twiLght.  we  had  our  coffee;  and  as  the  soft  voluptuous 
night  enveloped  that  tranquil,  peaceful  world  a  night- 
ingale poured  out  its  melody  from  the  dark  thicket 
which  was  so  very  near  that  we  could  fancy,  when  we 
stopped  our  idle  talking  and  held  our  breath,  that  we 
heard  the  breathing  of  that  rapturous  little  throat.  It 
would  not  sing  long;  it  knew,  consummate  little  artist 
that  it  was.  that  joy  increases  by  its  moderation,  and 
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that  rapture  grows  sweeter  as  it  is  withheld.  A  few 
moments  there  in  the  darkness,  with  its  hush,  its  mys- 
teries, and  its  low  voices,  and  I  would  go  upstairs  to  the 
•  manuscript  of  the  novel  which  I  thought  at  last  I  was  to 
write, 

I  had  never  heard  before  that  summer  a  nightingale 
smg.  But  one  evening,  just  as  the  twilight  was  fading 
from  the  fields— I  had  taken  a  turn  in  the  garden- 
suddenly  as  I  entered  the  door,  that  shy,  sweet  melody 
flooded  the  still  evening.  I  knew  what  it  was,  and  yet 
there  might  be  some  mistake;  the  ironic  spirits  are  al- 
ways pleying  such  sly  tricks  on  mortals!  One  grows 
wary  after  awhile,  of  life,  of  happiness. 
"C'eatun  rossigml,  n'est-ce  pas?"  I  asked  of  Omer. 

Om.  Excelkncer  he  said,  and  the  gentle  smile  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  him  came  to  his  good  Flemish 
face. 

"Vou8  en  Hes  sAr?" 
AamJ^'^''  ^■J'c^Wencc;  nous  disons  'nachtegale'  en 

"Etnma  'nightingale'  en  anglais." 

"Out,  c'est  ton  jours  la  mime  chose." 

It  was  convincing,  and  I  could  accept  the  miracle,  just 
as  a  month  or  so  before  I  had  accepted  another  miracle 
that  was  so  much  like  this.  I  was  playing  golf  with 
Frank  Neilson  at  Ravenstein.  It  was  a  spring  day 
of  sparkling  sunlight  and  warm,  caressing  air.  We  were 
out  on  the  eleventh  hole;  we  had  played  our  brassies, 
and  there  remained  the  mashie  pitch  across  the  bunker 
to  the  sloping  green.  I  was  addressing  my  ball  when 
suddenly,  ahnost  from  under  my  very  feet  it  seemed, 
something  fluttered  lightly  into  the  air  and  went  on  into 
the  upper  ether,  whence  it  poured  forth  its 
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full  heart 
In  profute  Mtrain*  of  unpremeditated  art. 

I  Stood  and  gazed  upward,  enchanted.    I  knew  it  at 
once;  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
"It's  a  lark,"  I  said. 

*u-T!''  ?°'^  Neilson,  to  whose  English  eyes  and  ears 
this  bonder  was  not  new,  "yes,  it's  a  lark.  Play  your 
mashie! 

I  played  it— into  the  bunker.  I  remember  it  all  -vith 
perfect  distinctness.  But  for  once  I  did  not  care  ' 
was  thinking  of  Shelley,  of  course. 

And  so  that  summer  brought  me  those  two  joys, 
which  only  Keats  and  Shelley  could  describe-two  joys 
that  m  their  simplicity,  their  evanescence,  and  their 
charm  stand  out  as  symbols  of  its  brevity. 
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The  work  at  the  Legation  was  light;  the  morning 
dnve  through  that  noble  foi^st  into  drowsy  23 
was  atself  a  delight,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  wTsthe 
round  of  golf  with  George  at  Ravenstein,  or  a  stiS^ 
a^ng  the  country  roads  through  that  pleasint  Brabant 
country  to  one  of  the  little  Flemish  villages  nearby 
We  had  as  guests  just  then  Mrs.  Sarah  iT  Boyd,  of 
Milwaukee  a  friend  of  such  long  standing  in  our  affe^- 
tions  that  she  was  "Aunt  Sarah"  to  us.  and  I  had  as  a 
private  secretary  Mr.  George  Ross,  of  Toledo     Sr 
r,:;^!      ^^-^!^^»  Sheppey  had  come  for  thei;  usual 

Te  sJllt?  "  ^Tf'  *'°"  °'  "^  ^°"-«"-  -ho 
were  st  1  m  town  used  to  come  out  for  tea-Sir  Fran- 

Weede.  tlie  Dutch  Minister.  And  there  was  a^appy 
day  when  my  friend  Richard  McGhee.  over  from  W 
don  on  .ome  mission  or  other,  for  the  Irish  party,  came 
to  luncheon;  he  was  full  of  the  news  of  the  home  Zl 

the  Tm^*  the  progress  of  the  "Ulster  rebellion"-loom. 
ing  large  m  the  world  just  then-that  is.  when  we  read 

it2T'';f  r^  *°  ^''  *'^^™  "^  "««y  a  coming  un- 
opened,  until  the  trial  of  the  Caillaux  case  came  on  at 

Pans;  we  always  read  about  that,  with  the  interest  and 

amusement  French  processes  of  justice  always  have  for 

us  who  are  grounded  in  the  Common  Law  of  England. 
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though  they  come  to  about  the  same  thing  in  the  end  as 
our  own. 

I  can  recall  a  day— "^  sinister  one  in  the  history  of  this 
world— when  for  a  moment  I  was  called  back  rudely  to 
the  realities  of  an  existence  that  those  days  of  blue  and 
gold  had  removed  far  from  my  thoughts.    I  was  sitting 
at  my  table,  and  through  the  open  window  there  came 
the  soft  air  of  the  late  June  morning,  with  the  odours 
and  the  sounds  of  the  country.  I  had  the  manuscript  of 
my  novel  before  me  and  I  was  far  away,  over  seas  and  in 
that  distant  past,  in  a  little  Ohio  town  that  was  for  the 
moment  far  more  real  to  me  than  Brussels,  and  I  was 
trying  to  make  it  as  real  to  those  who  perhaps  some  day 
might  idly  peruse,  on  some  such  summer  day  as  that,  the 
book  of  which  I  was  not  yet  sure.    And  yet  it  was  some- 
how just  beginning  to  take  form,  beginning  to  show 
some  signs  of  life:  at  times  some  of  the  characters  in  it 
gave  evidence  of  being  human  and  alive;  they  were  be- 
ginning to  act  now  and  then  spontaneously,  beginning 
to  say  and  to  do  things  after  the  manner  of  human 
beings.    The  long  vista  before  me,  the  months  of  labori- 
ous drudging  toil  and  pain,  the  long  agony  of  effort 
necessary  to  write  any  book,  even  a  poor  one,  were  be- 
gimung  to  appear  less  weary,  less  futile;  there  was  the 
first  faint  glow  of  the  joy  of  creative  work.    And  then 
suddenly  there  came  the  jingling  of  an  impatient  bell, 
the  imperative  mandate  of  the  telephone— that  most  irri- 
tating and  impertinent  of  modern  inventions,  that  inso- 
lent  and  inopportune  contrivance  that  makes  it  possible 
and,  what  is  worse,  permissible  for  any  one  and  every 
one  in  town  to  thrust  his  head  into  one's  dining-room 
when  one  is  at  dinner,  into  one's  bedroom  when  one  is 
asleep,  into  one's  closet  when  one  is  praying  and  to  bawl 
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;♦  ».-    •    XL.      ^■™Jevo,  1  had  not  the  least  idea  where 

Z^-,         I      *  ™'''"  ™*  "'""  broideries  with 

kissed,  and  after  we  had  expressed  our  condolences 
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to  our  colleague.  Count  Clary  et  Aldringen.  the  Aus- 
tmn  Minister,  we  went  out  into  the  portico  of  the 
church  and  there  a  few  moments  loitered  to  gossip,  to 
ask  the  news-with  liule  thought.  I  fear,  for  the  poor 
held      '"        "*         "'  *^'*  imposing  ceremony  had  been 

The  motors  were  rolling  up,  and  I  rode  away  across 
the  square  m  the  rain  and  around  by  the  drenched  Park 
and  then  finally  off  through  the  forest,  where  the  rain 
was  dripping  sadly  on  the  thick  mosses. 

I  read  the  papers  more  carefully  after  that,  but  in  a 
few  days  the  world  seemed  to  have  forgotten  and  went 
on  about  Its  various  affairs,  and  as  it  had  done  so  many 
times  before,  abandoned  the  fire  smouldering  there  in 
the  Balkans  to  the  diplomatists,  in  the  old  assurance 
that  they  would  smother  it  with  their  notes. 

*..f  i""?^  Fu^'t^  ''"^  ^""^y  ^"™^-  ^""t  Sarah  mo- 
llf  f  u  ;  ^°'*''  *°  ^""^^  *^^  ™^^'  «»d  George 
In!  i^'_^''^'^''y'"P  thr«"gh  Germany;  and  the  days 

mg.  Its  fields  ripening  under  the  sun  and  settling  in 
droning  content.  There  was  the  pleasant  drive  in  the 
mommg  through  the  green  forest  to  the  Legation,  now 

^^t^T  *  wi''*  .*^'  *'°'''«"  O^'*'  *»^e  eool  half- 
deserted  mmsthes  there  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi-quite  the 
sleepiest  places  in  town.  There  was  golf  i„^e  after- 
noon  at  Ravenstein,  where  the  larks  were  forever  rain- 

IT?^  Tf "'''  ^'°™  *^^  '^'^''  «"^  •»  the  adjoining 
fields  the  happy  peasants  at  their  picturesque  labour 
There  was  tea  on  the  lawn  that  was  so  bright  with  the 
colours  of  the  women's  toilettes,  and  girls  in  white  play- 

of  beech-trees;  and  dmner,  and  coffee  on  the  terrace 
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And  then  up  to  my  room,  when  .11  the  house  was  rtiU 
my  no^r         ""'"^  "'*'*^"*'  "^  "»*  m«iu4»t  c«f 

d«?.*  !r'"  *r^?  °'  ^"^y  "  **>*  B«J«i*n  National  hoU- 
day  and  on  that  day  a  Te  Deum  is  always  sung  at  Ste  - 
Gudule  m  honour  of  the  august  founder  of  ihedyntZ 
Leopold  I  The  whole  city  was  en  fite,  the  bl^^' 
low  and  red  flag  of  Belgium-the  old  flag  of  tM  Be  - 
g^um  which  for  one  short  year  at  the  time  of  the  French 

eJIed  after  the  young  United  States  of  America-was 

crowd  that  IS  at  mo,t  times  so  spontaneously,  so  al- 
most naively,  gay.  From  early  morning  long  guet^, 
had  stretched  away  down  the  streets  before  thelhl^r 
that  day  opened  freely  to  the  public.  The  tra^  w^' 
crowded  with  people  seeking  the  shade  of  le  Bo^dTS 

iZ  X'  u  TT*  ^'  ^™^^'''  °'  '^  '•^'^  to  the  great 
fh  ?  wile  The?"t'  *'^  aviation-meet  was  in  pro^^:^ 
tnat  week.  There,  too,  were  great  crowds  in  k  Place 
duParvis.  before  Ste.  Gudule.  waiting  for  a  gUmp^ 
of  the  royal  family.  "Uniforms  and  dl.orat?ofs.^Se 
Mmister  for  Fordgn  Afl'airs  had  said,  wk:ch  m^ait  for 

rare^n^fa^'  ''  ^'^^  ^'^^^  ^  *^e  briihJ 
..U^^  °ld^;f«*»'«dral.  or,  to  be  more  exact-since  Brus- 
iSalof  St  M^*  f  \^'^P"^the  old  church  the^. 
f^  1/5  ;;  '^  '"^  Ste-GuduL.  was  crowd;d  again 
for  one  of  those  scenes  it  had  been  witnessing  for  efght 
centunes.    The  soft  light  that  fell  into  the  naveX 

tatives  of  the  Army,  the  govenmient.  the  deplomatic 
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"^    ^«5?T'"«J»d«e«in  their  ■carletrobe^Md 
pnerti  and  buhops  in  their  lacerdotal  garmenti.  there 
were  toMured  monki,  .nd  here  and  there  the  white  robe 
of  a  Dommican  friar  or  the  brown  of  a  Franciscan  monk, 
hu  bare  feet  in  sandals.  From  the  entrance  to  the  tran- 
■ept  in  the  Treurenberg  there  was  a  double  hedge  of 
grenades  m  their  tall  bearskins,  and  a  broad  crimson 
carpet  that  led  up  to  the  altar,  and  at  aU  the  grey  old  pil- 
lara  of  nave  and  transept  there  were  trophies  of  flags  and 
banners.    There  was  the  stir  ahd  rustle  of  a  happy 
throng,  elated  by  all  the  light  and  colour-a  pleasant 
exhilaration,  suppressed  to  a  gravity  by  the  place  and 
the  scene.    Xot  only  were  all  the  personalities  of  the 
town  there,  but  there  were  the  mysterious  presences  of 
those  historic  characters  that  in  other  days  had  trailed 
their  fleetmg  glories  there. 

We  had  taken  our  appointed  places  in  the  choir. 

Ihere  were  the  usual  greetings,  smiles,  hand-clasps,  the 

customary  gossip.    Then  suddenly  the  drums  began  to 

roU.  the  trumpets  blew  and  through  the  lofty  arches 

there  rang  a  voice,  in  military  command,  hard,  like  steel: 

fretentez  armeal" 

There  was  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  muskets  as  the 
grenadiers  came  to  present  arms.  And  then  the  uniso- 
mmtcry:  "Vive  U  Rott' 

Their  Majesties,  accompanied  by  their  suites,  came 
slowly  forward  and  up  the  steps  into  the  choir,  pausing 
for  the  reverence  at  the  altar,  then  for  the  ceremonial 
tjow  to  tte  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
tten  to  tile  representatives  of  Belgimn,  and  passed  to 
the  two  tiirones  placed  for  them  on  the  right  of  tiie  altar. 

altar,  m  tiieir  gold  copes,  began  to  chant  tiie  Te  Dewn 
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The  royal  family  made  an  interesting  picture.    The 
Aing,  tall,  broad-diouldered.  tonned  somewhat  from 
hjs  outmg  by  the  sea-he  had  just  come  from  Ostend— 
was   m  the  lieutenant-general's   uniform   he   always 
wears;  behind  the  thick  lenses  of  his  pince-nez  his  in- 
telligent eyes  were  taking  in  the  scene,  noting  who  were 
there.    The  Queen,  frail,  delicate,  with  the  unconscious 
appeal  of  sweet,  girlish  eyes,  ond  the  delicate,  sensitive 
mouth,  had  the  three  royal  children  beside  her:  the  two 
pnnces,  Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  Charles, 
the  Count  of  Plonders,  grave,  fair,  slender  boys  in 
broad  batiste  coUors  and  grey  satin  suits,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Morie  Jos^,  with  her  pretty,  mischievous,  little  face 
and  elfish  tangle  of  crisply  curling  golden  hair-the 
chiJd  that  all  the  painters  and  all  the  sculptors  of  Bel- 
gium hove  portrayed  over  and  over.  .  .  . 

I  stood  there  and  watched  that  most  interesting  fam- 
ily—a  very  model,  in  its  affection,  and  in  the  sober  good 
sense  of  the  young  porents,  of  all  the  domestic  virtues. 
And  I  thought  of  the  other  kings  and  queens  and 
princes  and  princesses  that  bad  stood  in  that  very  spot— 
the  two  Leopolds,  father  and  son,  the  first  of  this  short 
dynasty,  so  unlike  each  other,  so  unlike  the  King  who 
stood  there  on  that  July  morning. 

«r^*  ^!;''^"'  °^  ^'''■'"*  ^''^  ^n«^*  «t  that  high  altar. 
William  I  of  Holland,  had  been  rowned  there,  and 
Peter  the  Great  had  marvelled  at  the  strangely  carved 
pulpit  at  Verbrugghen,  the  sumptuous  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  the  precious  windows  painted  by  Ro- 
zier,  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  There  Philip  II 
had  caused  to  be  celebrated  the  funeral  service  of 
Charles  V;  there  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  lie  buried;  there  was  held  the  funeral  of 
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Prfd^ic  de  M^rode.  the  patriot  who  feU  morUllv 
wounded  .t  Berchen;;  and  there  had  been  ohZTZ 

I  l«>ked  at  that  grave,  slender  lad,  His  Royal  Hiirh 

H^be'^trMtt^.l'  ^^l^r.^*--'-  AlKeinf 
Wubcrtus  Mane  Miguel,  Duke  of  Brabant,  Prince  of 
Belgium,  Duke  of  Saxe.  Prince  of  Saxe-CobuiSh- 
e^  out  of  those  wide  boyish  eyes  at  that  1Je„e  o^ 

tmZna^w  T  *'^  *'°"«'^*^  j-t*thL7n":h: 

child  «  mind?  Were  there  any  conceptions  of  the  traffic 
mutotions  of  Belgian  history?  Would  he  «.e  dT 
m  other  scenes  like  this,  when  others  should  haTe  taken 
our  places,  stand  there  where  his  father  stood!  whu" 
priests  sang  Te  Deums  in  his  honour? 
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How  distinctly  the  memories  of  that  day  come  to 

*     ,L     \'""''^~"  '^'*^  ^'^^"^  ^  *he  crowded  caf6 
at  a  little  table  under  the  awning  on  the  sidewalk;  the 
bright  ghtter  of  the  sun  in  the  streets,  the  clatter  of  the 
fiacres  over  the  rough  paving-stones,  and  the  Brussels 
crowd  gay  on  its  holiday.    The  Avenue  de  Tervueren 
was  thronged  as  I  drove  back  to  Bois  Fleuri  in  the  after- 
noon; the  trams  were  packed.    Everybody,  after  the 
spectacle  at  mid-day  at  Ste.-Gudule.  was  bound  for 
Mockel  to  see  the  exhibition  of  flying,  the  Franco-Bel- 
gian aeroplane  competition  that  had  been  in  progress  aU 
that  week.    We  had  not  gone,  since  we  had  comfortable 
seats  m  the  belvedere  of  our  own  house,  and  a  much  finer 
^ew  than  we  could  have  in  the  stands  at  Stockel.  without 
tte  contact  with  the  crowd.    A  much  finer  view  indeed  I 
t  ar  over  the  waving  tops  of  the  trees  we  could  see  Brus- 
sels lymg  m  the  plain,  the  great  bulk  of  the  buUdings  at 
the  Cmquantenaire.  the  dim  white  mass  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  amidst  the  domes  and  towers,  if  one  knew 
where  to  look  and  peered  sharply  enough,  the  delicate 
spire  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  a  slender  silvery  needle  in 
the  distance.    And  looking  to  the  north,  there  was  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Malines;  the  lovely  panorama 
of  the  Brabant  plain  was  spread  before  us;  one  might 
miagine  that  one  saw  the  lowlands  of  Flanders  over  the 
vague  horizon  to  the  west. 
Every  afternoon  we  had  gone  up  there  and  watched 
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the  aeroplanes  in  utter  grace  rise  and  soar  and  dip  and 

w/;.rV^/^^**'^^""'»^'"«-°J"*-n«.  Oiks, 
ttf™*  p'*  of  Belgian  flyers,  was  there,  and  P^goud. 
«*  «rf  *  ^'^"'^hm'«.  who  so  short  a  time  beforf  had 
.stomshed  the  world  by  looping  the  loop.    Up  and  up 

iTr^^  ^tTi' "^n*'^  '^'''''''  -^ then! there"? 

ttat  dizzy  altitude,  poise,  hang  motionless  and  still  in 
^e  upper  airs^  immobile  as  the  buzzards  at  which  I  used 
to  gaze  as  a  boy  in  Ohio,  and  then  suddenly  dart  d  "wn- 
wj^d  checked  in  their  fall,  turn  over,  turn  over  agl. 
a«d  then  again  and  again  and  again  and  yet  ag^n- 
r  -Til""? ** ^' ^^^ ^^''f% downward, to b^Lt 

mstent  and  tiien  there  would  come  to  us  the  sound  of 
far^off  cheering  and  the  distant  strains  of  the  bands  as 

itwas'aSt^'f  "T^^^"^"""  °^  *^^  "MarseiUalse" 
Zl^^A-  •"'""'  ""*"'"* '^"^  fascination,  exhila- 

^  StrlrrT"'"""  '  '^'^  *""°^P^  o^«'  *e  last 
of  ttemtractabe  elements  with  which  he  had  been  strug- 
ghng  for  ages,  the  apotheosis  of  human  aspiration  ^fh 

mabon.  My  mmd  would  go  back  to  the  Ohio  town.  ^ 
near  to  which  my  father  was  bom;  I  could  rem^C 
the  early  expenments  of  the  brothers.  Wright  working 

skepticism,  to  realize  their  ideal.  They  used  to  call  th^ 
o&  Wrights."  and  one  old  ma'n  had  saM  lo  o^ 

flv'^d  ^'  "°  °"'7^  '^"'  ^"^""*  »  ™«^hine  that  will 

Zd  n    *"I  ^!  '^^^^  ^"  ™*t  come  from  Dayton  " 

itv^      w*''"  '^""^  ^'^^  "^'"^  true,  this  lovtrreal. 

One  of  those  evemngs.  cahn  and  still,  in  a  trans- 
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parent  sky  a  pretty  thing  had  occurred.    After  Olies- 

swallows  flew  up  before  us.  and  seemed  in  the  fore- 
shortened  perspective  to  take  the  very  places  in  the 

irtleniT"'  *'**  "^^  ^"«^'  hum^Wrds  ha'just 
quitted;  they  too  mounted  in  spirals  even  more  graceful 

o^er  a^      ^  '"^  *^''"  ^'^  ***^  ^'^t  ^»«"  "r.  timing 
over  and  over  loopmg  the  loop,  not  six  but  dozens  of 

hT'  TZ  *^°"^^  '""'^  ^^^  '^--'^^d  their  t,^  and 
faS^fere-a^:Cre-rhr-fT 

And  we  went  down.  We  never  cared,  somehow  to 
wait  and  see  the  number  that  concluded  the^eiW 
^c^the  woman  in  tights  who  mounted  with^rr. 

place  m  that  serious  triumph  of  science  and  human  wiU. 
After  tea  we  went  for  a  walk  with  Mademoiselle  P- 
who  wa^  staymg  with  us  for  a  few  days.    We  went 
out  the  Chaussee  de  Malines  toward  the  Stle  ^a^*^ 

Verhaeren  might  have  described  or  Teniers  painted   As 
we  were  coming  back  the  hot  day  tumed^'c^ivet 

sTo™  Xr"  ^^""^  '  r"^^  "^'^  P^^«  ^  *e  -est.  . 
T*w.  ?"^«^"P-    J»st  as  we  turned  into  the  little 

of  the  parachute  rose  in  the  lowering  sky;  it  paused  ^ 
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mstant  over  the  trees.   A  bevy  of  Flemish  peasant  chil- 

Vbeg  maclune!  FUegmachiner 
Regardez-lar  I  said. 

«wfr  «^^;««d  Mademoiselle,  turning  away.    "Je 

«^^*-       .  .      ,    "*"*^s-    ^nere  was  something  of  nrp- 

looked    tte  biplane  shot  suddenly  down  behind  t  e 
hm.    We  .««.hed  the  house  .  mLent  later  ^d  tte 

tSd  ^'^d  '^7=  '■"'  '°"-'"  '^^  «°  -  -'«■  '" 
"Excettenee,  h  femme  a  H6  tuief 

dinner  ^^JT     .       V       **"•  ^"y^"'  "««  «•««  to 

W  ?^  wf  •'"'  *"  ""^  »""  •'ta.er  talking  of 
Home,  rhe  soft  au-  was  moist  from  the  storm  hnt  *k. 
r«n  no  onger  fell;  now  and  then  greai  shS^of IS 

daritoes,  etosed  m  again;  the  nightingale  did  not  sing 

^.  ExceUencc.  la  p^e  fcmme  a  Hi  tuie  hier 

hl^lVJ^'i^^  ""*  '""  "'  "•  ««l«n«  how  the  hus- 
S  ?„  V      '  "f  ^^  '"°''»  'o™  °'  ">=  wife  lyi^ 

^Oi,^m.  pa««r.  pe««.  p^p.^,    Ma  pauvre  petite 

And  be«use  one  life  had  come  to  so  sudden  an  end 
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there,  on  that  tragic  evening,  the  newspapers  printed 
long  columns  giving  all  the  details,  and  we  were  some- 
how depressed  all  that  day  because  death  had  struck 
so  near. 
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On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  T  had 
just  seated  myself  at  my  table  and  was  yielding  to  aU 
those  tnflmg  temptations  by  which  the  indolent  will 
p^pones  the  tesk  of  composition-sharpening  lead  pen- 
cd^  ahgnmg  them  on  the  desk,  arranging  notes  ^d 
paper  loolung  out  the  window  at  the  summer  day-and 

th!  S^f -Si- '''  'f"^'^^  «*  l«t.  having  exhausted  all 
^e  possibihties  ofpetty  occupations  which  by  a  trick  of 

tionTl  """i  T^'  ""^^  ^  "^^'^^  f°'  procrastina- 
tion.  I  was  about  to  go '  ork  when  the  morping  papers 
w«e  sent  up.  1  .oul  We  over  the  re^  o^"^^" 
Cadlaux  ca^.  at  any  rate,  though  the  fuU  reports  were 
in  the  Pans  papers  which  Omer  would  brL      ^t  at 

r*^  J  ^S'1.T  ^'^'^^  ^'^''  «»<i  there  was  the 
ulhmatum^ch  the  Austrian  Govermnent  had  sent  to 
feervia  on  Thursday  evemng. 

ITiere  had  been  references  to  it  in  the  newspapers  of 

l^l'    ^r**5f"^°«*«^'-«  I  «tood  on  the  terrace 
^attmg  with  Sir  Francis  Villiers.  Mr.  Paul  Hymans 
tte  parhai^ntary  leader  of  the  Belgian  liberaThad 
ccmeupandsaid: 
"It  looks  serious." 

tro^L^t'SV^'w  '"T'"*  *^**  ^'  '^^^'^^  to  the 
troubles  m  Ulster,  but  no,  he  said;  Austria  had  sent  an 
ultmiatum  to  Servia     «iif  i,u:r».»  7       . 

ouent  in  Ti«il„    T  ;  "Itimata  were  not  so  infre- 

ab^h^  ^  r  ^^^"""^y'  »°d  we  had  been  too  much 
absorbed  mpleasanterthingsl   But  here  it  was  in  fuU^ 
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I  read  it  through,  marvelling  more  and  more  at  the 

""JS"*^  ^^"^'^  °^  '^  successive  exigencies,  that 
ended  on  the  peremptory  note  of  demand  for  a  reply 
withm  forty-eight  hours.  The  delay  was  even  then  al- 
most  up ;  any  one  could  see  that  it  meant  but  one  thing- 
war,  for  surely  no  nation  could  yield  to  such  a  summolwl 
The  smouldermg  fire  in  the  Balkans  would  break  out 
yami  Could  the  flames  be  confined  to  that  area  by  the 
(Momacy  that  twice  before  in  recent  years  had  sue- 
w«ded  m  domg  that,  or  would  they  spread  and  involve 
aJI  Europe?   The  mind  for  a  moment  was  aghast  at  the 

thought,  and  then But  nol    Impossible  in  our  day. 

humamty  advanced  as  it  is.  at  an  epoch  where  as  never 
before  the  spu-it  of  good  will  is  working  in  men.    I  read 
the  dispatches  from  the  various  capitals;  the  thing  could 
not  be.    Diplomacy  would  find  a  way;  there  would  be 
discussions  and  pourparlers  and  exchange  of  notes.  The 
Balkans  were  far  away  from  the  field  of  American 
thought  and  preoccupation,  and  far  away  from  snug 
httle  Be  gimn.  safe  in  its  neutrality;  far  away  surely 
from  Bois  Fleuri.  tucked  away  there  among  its  roses 
and  Its  grove  of  sweet-smelling  pines,  the  wide  fields 
about  ataost  audibly  purring  with  peace  and  content- 
ment.   War!-on  such  a  summer  morning!    Let  the 
Balkans  settle  their  rascally  quarrels  among  them- 
selves ;  what  had  we  to  do  with  them  ? 

I  thrust  aside  L'^toile,  hitched  up  my  chair  to  my 
desk  and  went  to  work.    I  wrote  until  noon. 

The  Marquis  of  ViUalobar.  my  Spanish  colleague,  an 
old  friend  whom  I  had  known  in  America,  was  coming  to 
luncheon  that  day.  and  when  he  arrived  the  Austrian 
ultimatum,  of  course,  came  up  at  once.  I  can  see  him 
now  as  he  stood  there  in  our  small  salon,  shrugging  his 
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stout  Castilian  shoulders  at  mention  of  it.  The  word 
so  often  lightly  spoken  came  to  our  lips  and  suddenly 
assumed  the  smister  comiotation  it  should  always  bear, 
and  as  rt  was  uttered  now  it  had  a  new  dread  sound. 

«^wJ  ^u  '^^^^'  *o  no  P^Pose  of  course,  and 
spoke  of  the  fortunate  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

-     *  X  1  ^^.  '**^'"  ^^  ^*'^"»  ^^  «»  ^e  were  goinir 

trjrtirt^^Lt;^'"^^^^^^ 

It  was  a  thought  in  which  there  was  comfort ;  we  could 
hug  ,t  to  ourselves  in  the  inveterate  and  persistent  self- 
ishness  of  our  deplorable  human  nature,  fling  aside  our 
preoccupation,  and  talk  of  the  Caillaux  case,  of  French 
pohtics,  of  Washington,  or  of  the  visit  the  Marquis  had 

Chir ;  n  ''  ''"'^'"  «^  "-«  -  his  way  to  Te 
Chateau  de  Dave,  near  Namur.  to  spend  the  week^d 
with  an  aunt,  and  shortly  after  luncheon  he  drove  away 
m  the  ram  m  his  big  green  English  car.  behind  Griffin. 
h«  English  chauffeur,  who  seemed  so  integral  a  part 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  went  to  Antwerp,  mv 
wife  and  I.  to  meet  the  Lapland,  which  was  brinZ  o^ 

SJ^ltoLTad"^"-";  ThedelayfixedintheffC 
ultmiatum  had  expu^d.  on  that  dull  Sunday  of  dismal 
ram.  and  yet  there  was  no  war-the  world  was  S 
normal.     Dawdling  about  the  Hotel  St-Antoine  a1 

tts  T^e^V'"''  *";  ^'^  ^^'^  I-^-—  -^por- 
ters everythmsr-and  he  said  there  would  be  no  war- 

he  said  it  was  impossible.    Of  course  I 

We  had  to  stop  over  at  Antwerp  for  the  night-  the 

wouW  not  dock  before  Monday,  and  it  was,  indeed,  kte 
on  Monday  afternoon  before  the  great  bulk  o^  Se 
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hdheldt.  The  ship  came  up  to  her  wharf  and  the  happy 

passengers  came  ashore,  ready  to  scatter  over  eS 

eZT^"'  ^""^^'y—^^  there  were  the  mXS 

Hn-Thl?    w      '  f'  ^'^^  ""^o°»«ou».  or  more  or  less  in- 

word,  at  least,  but  when  we  thought  or  spoke  of  it  it 

ZZ  wJTT  1  "^"^*y-^'  ^''  inveterate  hu^aL 
egoism  which  leads  one  to  think  that  an  evU  wiUnot 

The  newspapers  of  Tuesday  published  Austria's  dec 
laration  of  war  against  Servia.  England  3^F^« 
and  Russia  were  sounding  the  Cabinel  at  vSma^" 

tXr  oTwi;'  T't'''  ""''  "^""^^^  withoutTo;. 
bv  It-    I    ^^*^«^*y  President  Poincar*.  overtaken 

Pari,7  f"''''*"  °"  *^^  ""^  '^turned  in  h^e  to 
P«ns  from  his  visit  to  Scandinavia,  and-a  i^tum  tt^J 
had  for  us  a  more  personal  interest-Aunt  S^Tcame 
bac^  amvmg  with  the  breathless  air  of  one  who  ^ 
h^hTV"'*^^"  *  «*«"»♦  *e  had  motor^  " 

n^t^ttS::"/^'^"^^-  W^'^^dJ-treoeiv^th^ 
Mws^  that  the  Austrian  cannon  had  bombarded  Bel- 

ca^'s*retlr*K^S.?*'L''"°*"'  ^^  P'^^d^^t  Poin- 
P^son^^rda^f^'^-  ^""t  Sarah  had  something 
personal  to  relate,  far  more  moving  tales  to  tell  of  h-r 

expenences  at  Nancy.   No  one  woufd  chan^  ht  mont 

liy%  A   ^  ""^  "^^'^  somewhat  sceptical  of  that- 
there  had  been  no  mobilization,  we  insist. 
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And  ihe  had  •  grievance,  one  of  the  most  penonal  a 
woman  can  know,  since  it  had  to  do  with  douanet.  She 
had  bought  a  quantity  of  the  famous  linen  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  and  her  rigid  Puritan  conscience  had  moved  her  to 
have  the  Imen  shipped  to  her.  instead  of  packing  it  in 
her  trunks  But  at  the  frontier  there  was  such  com- 
motion,  such  confusion,  that  the  inspectors  chalked  her 

trunks  hastily  without  so  much  as  opening  them.    Thev 
vouchsafed  only  a  cursory  glance  into  the  motor,  and 

hn!!^!,*  ?v^'*  ^'^^^^  °"  *^°  «°'^«"  '»«I°«s.  hastily 
bought  at  Nancy,  whose  picturesque  market  was  not  to 
be  rested,  and  rolled  into  the  car.  and  upon  these  the 
mspector  seized  and  made  her  pay  a  heavy  duty-that 
Belgian  melons  might  be  protected.  I  suppose,  and  that 
the  iromc  spirits  might  laugh  at  her  conscientiousness  in 
tte  matter  of  the  linen,  which  might  as  well  have  been  in 
those  unopened  trunks.  Aunt  Sarah  insisted  that  uni- 
versa!  war  was  imminent,  but  we  were  not  yet  con- 

rir*!!S'**  T  "*^'  '^'^  '^^^  Belgium's  neutrality  guar- 
anteed m  solemn  treaties?  ^  e  « 

AU  that  she  knew,  as  she  admitted  frankly,  was  that 
^imd  motor  down  to  Dinant.  that  gem  that  crowned 

Sri  w"w  '^.  ^  *^ Vp  *"  P'^P^"  *«  "«d  Maitre  La- 
bons  platdotne  m  defense  of  Madame  Caillaux;  the 

^S?*?!"'  '°*^^'  ^^""^  '"^'^  "^J'^nns  to  that  cause 
4a  A  n""  ^  ^^^  discussions  in  the  larger  court.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  was  making  another  effort  to  do  what  he 
bad  done  two  years  befor^-confine  the  war  to  the  Bal- 

Z.!l  f  Q^if  "^""""^  '^^  ^°^'^°°-  ^«  had  sent  a  dis- 
patch  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Berhn,  to  propose  to  Germany  that  Austria  be  in- 
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fluenced  to  occupy  Bdgr«le  provisiontUy  while  the 

PWert  sought  the  term,  of  .n  accord.    The  propowU 
WM  welcomed  by  France  and  Russia.  P"P«" 

What  would  Gernumy  do?   The  decision  rested  with 
lier.    We  waited  for  news  from  Berlin. 

and  then  even  of  minutes,  which  throbbed  by  in  an  at- 
mosphere  that  was  charged  with  dreadful  potentialities. 
One  was  sensible  of  it  in  afl  the  faces.  usuallyTp^^ 

h^^'m  **"J  f^.^y  "^^  •"  '^'  ''^''  'l^ort  in  the 
f ^fji  '^  ^"^''^ "™  *''**  '^^^^  °»  *»»««  '•*«^ 

.Iti^f  •^''*  **'*"'  ^"  *  '*""«'  n°"n«lity.  a  persistent, 
almost  inappropriate,  usuahiess  in  ordinaiy  tWngs;  life 

jerted,  dull.    Gibson  and  I  strolled  down  to  the  Cavcau 

H^fl^"*  u  f-  '«'**""'"* '"  **"«  «"« *J»  Mareh6  aux 
Herbes,  where  diplomats  were  always  to  be  found  at 
noon,  and  where  one  could  always  pick  up  the  gossip  of 

oZ  r  ^*' ?*'»f»«^»  Pon*o».  of  the  Belgian  Foreign 

luncheon-hour  always  found  him.  with  his  coffee  and  his 
cigar,  takmg  his  little  after-luncheon  nap.  I  can  «L 
now  the  young  Prince  Georges  de  Ligne  at  one  of  the 
tables,  turning  about  to  greet  us,  a  brilliant  smUe  on 
his  handsome  face.  .  .  .  We  talked,  indeed,  more  of  the 
•^uittel  of  Madame  CaiUaux,  just  pronounced  by  the 
Lour  dAttuea.  than  of  war. 

The  socialists  were  to  hold  a  monster  meeting  that 
night;  numerous  speeches  were  to  be  made,  of  ^urse. 
invoking  that  article  of  their  creed  which  provides  Te 
specific  pamicea  for  war.   Jean  Jaur^s  was  to  speak,  and 
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i^Jtj^  "'**« '» •*"  fcta  but  I  did  not-  it 

ix-««».^  f.t.fui  .tiling.  ttrt«^"L"'rr'j''r 

Porhmity  I«Id  out   But  fteC^'^P' "»'  «"*  «  »P- 
■Mo  did  not  sDMk     In.;    J^u  ^  ""'  "™' "»  one 

m  great  crises,  to  one  small  r^^  i         "     "■*"  "■" 
Would  On..rbee.„'::,rt?eS:l  ""*""•  -'^' 

He lud flnishrfhU Z.Z  ■  "'"  ■"  '»■«'  "'  kto. 

>«.»  in  *i^a^:t^:zz^j"z'  J"^ 

"•erres,  and  that  figure  elev^^'    «.»  «I„„ai  elas.  of 
terrible  «gniflcM,ce     pL  7     '""  *"  '"™  '<»■  <"  » 

on  the  frontier  to  nroteci  SL     ?    .       ^  ^"^P*  ^«'e 

King  b^  retumesrrorror^:;:^;  ^' 
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b«!k  there  after  the  TeUffum.  There  were  light«  In  the 
ministrlei  aU  night,  and  in  the  Palace,  where  couneila  of 
•tete  were  in  progress.  But  to  ua  Omer  somehow  sym- 
bohaed  the  whole  international  situation.  Would  he 
hare  to  go  or  not?  He  went  about,  cahn.  unperturbed. 
MnUing.  I  used  to  stop  at  the  Galeries  du  Roi  with  the 
crowds  at  a  bulletin-board,  to  see  what  classes  had  been 
called:  one  afternoon  I  read  that  the  ninth  cUms  of  re- 
■erves  had  just  been  called.  .  .  .  Omer's  was  the  elev- 
enth.   It  was  Friday,  the  thirty-first  of  July. 
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C*IiT  LA  OITKIBI 

^^  »i^  o'clock  on  ICZZeT)''!'^^^'^''  '* 
""P'^^P^  the  door.  ^d\he^]^^^''^'  I«ot 
the  rough  blue  tunic  the  lin!r«^i^"' '"  ""^'°"n' 
fconnJSr  noi^c/ Hl/f^ii  T Pf"**^"**"'  «"!  the  little 
«dute.      ^    '•  ^*  '*°°^  •*  ««««<».  W»  lumd  at  the 

^»t  la  guerre.  Bxcettencer 

thing  we  hJl^r^T.Z^k'  h"*  "^^^  °'  «>• 
he  had  to  get  to  town  «„nJI     '^  ^*  ''"  '"  *  '•""y? 

money  that  I  haf  wMeT^    '^^  ^^^^^  ^™  ««  *he 
Genn«i.  had  SivaSed  tJ^  p^^  "f  S«  ^«*««t  new.:  the 

'fe  ferai  mon  devoir/'  he  said. 

I«t.  in  the  .ft«,;«^."^'"^:r!  ","■"'■«  "P-  ""J 
•pot  wher.  we  t^dnZ^Z^l^  '"™  *'  ^"^ 

-•.p.tiris"r:^x£!s.t-jf;rii 
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left  anything^to  have  that  last  look  with  which  we  will 
stab  ourselves  in  moments  of  departure. 

I  found  my  wife  in  the  great  open  window  looking 
over  the  trees  toward  Tervueren,  its  little  red  roofs 
warm  in  the  sim.    She  was  in  tears. 
"My  poor  little  Tervueren  I"  she  said.  .  .  . 
We  drove  into  town,  the  two  mothers  and  I,  the  mo- 
tor pUed  with  bags;  a  little  silk  American  flag  that  Eu- 
gene had  fastened  there  fluttered  from  the  car.     We 
passed  some  mounted  troops  in  the  Avenue  de  Ter- 
vueren.   Mobilisation  was  well  under  way  then  I    At 
the  Cinquantenaire  there  was  much  movement  and  bus- 
tle; the  authorities  were  already  requisitioning  motors 
and  parking  them  there.    We  made  a  detour  into  the 
Rue  Belliard  and  so  on  to  the  Legation. 

Among  the  things  I  had  hurriedly  swept  ofi'  my  writ- 
ing-table into  the  dispatch-box— it  is  an  insignificant  in- 
cident, but  there  are  those  who  will  understand  it— were 
two  little  books  that  I  do  not  like  ever  to  have  far  from 
the  reach  of  my  hand;  they  respond  to  two  widely  dif- 
fering moods.    One  of  them  was  a  copy  of  "A  Shropshire 
Lad;"  the  other  a  small  volume,  bound  in  red  leather, 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.    I  opened  it  at  hazard,  and  mv 
eyes  ligbted  on  these  words: 
"Like  a  soldier  and  a  Roman,  having  taken  his  post." 
I  speak  of  this,  not  to  intimate  that  there  was  any- 
thing of  the  Roman  then  or  ever  in  me,  but  because 
these  words  in  that  moment  were  a  tonic  for  human 
weakness,  facing  a  task  of  which  the  only  thing  I  knew 
was  that  it  would  be  hard,  and  that  I  was  unprepared 
for  it.    I  kept  repeating  them  to  myself  as  we  drove 
through  the  noble  forest  that  wore  that  summer  after- 
noon the  mysterious  beauty  of  loved  things  beheld  for 
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Sent  ZT       ,r'  *^"  *^*  ^*^™P«°n  ot  a  de- 
tacflment  that  I  could  envy  them.    "Like  a  soldier  *3 

a  Roman,  having  taken  his  post"-trose^rrfir» 
came  down  to  me  out  of  fh*  «i^  «  ,       *  *"** 

my  mind  when  I  sTw  tL  ,  "*^""  ''°'*'^'  ^^'«  « 

wid  undeTrt.  ♦  1^*  cavalrymen  trotting  west- 

ward under  the  trees  along  the  Avenue  de  Temieren  • 

At  the  Legation  there  were  crowds  of  a™^  • 
panic.    What  to  do?    Welln^T^-^^^'"^'^ 

to  the  Re,t.„  j;'r  S'^Sr  •  Thel:T  "T 
streets  seemed  strangely  desertH).„ J  .  i  ''""''" 
My  panic  and  fear  sWkS^X r*S,  'IS""'**- 
nolm.„yi„therestaur«,t.  ^r,^»\i^^;'"l 
a  man  with  his  hottk  «»  n   ""?  "  •  »tf  e  table  sat 

"owlingathisne^^;^  J^'^;'^J' ^"-i;  "»  Pl«ta. 
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fuUy  surprised  when  our  money  was  taken  without 
question,  for  the  restaurants  were  refusing  aU  money 
«cept  gold.  On  the  way  home  I  bought  a  copy  of  Le 
rem  Bleu,  which  men  were  hoarsely  crying  in  the  Rue 
d  Arenberg  at  the  entrance  to  the  Galerie  du  Roi.  It 
had  an  article  against  Germany,  and  across  its  first 
page  was  a  great  headline  in  the  American  style: 
Honte  a  la  Barharier 

Germany  had  declared  war  on  Russia,  Luxembourg 
had  been  invaded,  the  whole  world  was  mobilizing- 
France,  England,  and  Belgium;  declarations  of  war 
had  become  mere  formalities.  Jaur^s  had  been  assassi- 
nated at  Pans;  there  was  a  rumour  that  CaUkux  had 
been  killed;  the  world  was  tumbling  in  ruins  about  us. 
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It  was  on  the  following  day.  Sunday,  that  Herr  von 
Below  dehvered  Germany's  ultimatum  to  Be^ZTe 
handed  ,t  to  M.  Davignon  at  seven  o'clock  in  Z^ve! 
ning.    Until  the  last  minute  t^ere  had  been  the  repeated 

trality  of  Belgium,  and  to  the  Belgian  ministers  the 
summons  to  let  the  German  troops  pass  ZTbL^^ 
soil  to  attack  France  came  as  a  blow  that  was  not  dtr 
ished  m  Its  force  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  unexpeXd 
It  seemed,  indeed,  but  a  detail  in  the  midst  of  those  re 
mendous  events  that  were  tumbled  each  moment  into 
tte  horrid  chaos  of  the  world,  to  be  telegranhed  to 
Washmgton,  with  others,  out  of  that  room  whet  w: 
kboured-tM  room  which  was  so  hot.  so  still.  thrrbiL 
with  the  excitement  that  thrilled  the  nerves  of  the  worTd 

Lr.       1'^;  '"*  "•*  «°  S*^*'**^  calm;  the  only 
reminder,  indeed,  of  the  day  was  that  some  oni  said  that 
prayers  for  peace  had  been  said  in  aU  the  churche     We 
began,  too.  to  hear  the  first  of  those  rumours  in  whih 
wax  IS  so  prolific,  but  we  had  little  time  to  pay  attent^n 
to  them  because  all  our  time,  aU  our  strenXll  our  "^ 
tience  was  absorbed  by  the  crowds  of  .Sierkans  that 
fiUed  the  corridors  of  the  Legation  day  and  nigS    The  * 
were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  they  cLe  no„r 
B^^f^rV"'  'Z  '^^^  eontinut7t:ToJro- 
were  m  fear,  many  m  a  panic,  a  few  almost  in  frenzy 
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There  were  those  who  wished  to  go  home,  and  there 
were  those  who,  still  loath  to  relinquish  their  European 
tour— the  long-cherished  dream  that  had  been  so  rudely 
broken— did  not  wish  to  go  home.    Many  of  them  were 
without  money,  their  travellers'  checks  suddenly  worth- 
less; they  were  at  their  wit's  ends.    I  find  a  note  in  my 
journal  to  the  effect  that  the  women  were  often  cafaner, 
braver,  more  reasonable  than  the  men.    It  was  a  strain 
listening  to  repeated  tales  of  hardship.    What  they  most 
needed  was  some  one  to  think  and,  above  all  to  decide 
for  them,  for  they  were  too  perturbed  to  think  or  to 
decide  for  themselves.    We  tried  to  get  as  many  as 
would  do  so  to  go  to  Ostend  and  thence  to  England— 
the  boats  were  still  running  across  the  Channel 
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.i^  %  ^"'^  ^"^^^^  *^*  '^^  o^  the  Legation  con- 
«8ted  of  a  secretary,  who  at  the  time  was  nf  nLhS 
G.b^n  and  a  clerk,  or.  as  they  say  in  dipIomat"ldes 

Of  Maitre  Gaston  de  Leval.  a  distinguished  interna 
^onal  lawyer  of  Brussels,  who  for  manryearThad  C 
legal  adviser  to  the  American  Ministers,  and  by  a^ 

Kdfof  h^r  rS*^°"'  ^PP^""^  J"^*  *««  to  be  in 

atThTL;::^:; '°'''^^'  ^' '  '^^  ^^^  -^^^^^^  *<>  ^-ty 

tions'°ILl1r  *^'^  ^"'t  ^^*  ^'^^'^  ™P«««ve  exac 
tions.  the  hours  were  so  heavy  with  traiJpdv  ♦»,«♦  i 

H,^^*"!*^  T**-  ^'^"«  Of  *e  DiinistriK,  over  in  the 
Rae  de  la  Lo.  the  lights  had  burned  all  „«ht  L  aft.! 

isters.  Baron  de  Broqueville  at  th#.ii.  i,«o^   u  j  j 
^«.eir  e.h„  and  2u,y''„;^tl^:.^^^. 
tarn:  .t  w«,  delivered  promptly  to  Herr  von  Befow  But 
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sieur  Klobukowski,  the  French  Minister.    I  was  down 
by  eight,  but  M.  Klobukowski  sent  M.  FonUrce,  the 
Mcretaiy  of  the  French  Legation,  in  his  stead.    Poop 
Fontarcel    He  was  very  haggard  and  pale,  with  heavy 
dark  circles  under  his  eyes;  he  had  not  been  to  bed  at 
aU.    Indeed  there  had  been  no  sleep  over  at  the  French 
Legation;  it  was  crowded  day  and  night  by  excited 
members  of  the  French  colony,  as  ours  was  by  Ameri- 
cans, yet  how  much  more  crowded— there  were  80,000 
French  in  Brussels.    It  was,  somehow,  terrible  to  see  the 
agitetion,  the  tragic  expression,  in  M.  Fontarce's  mobile 
face;  even  his  beard  seemed  to  have  grown  more  gray 
—and  his  brow  was  moist  with  perspiration,  matting 
down  the  locks  of  his  banged  hair. 

He  remains  for  me  somehow,  in  the  memory  I  have 
of  him  as  he  sat  there,  leaning  anxiously  forward  over 
the  edge  of  the  desk,  the  incarnation  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion and  intensity  of  those  terrible  times;  he  was  in 
agony,  as  was  his  country. 

He  nodded  sadly  in  affirmation,  even  before  I  could 
put  the  question  he  must  have  read  in  my  eyes— we  were, 
somehow,  still  hoping  selfishly  that  we  might  escape  the 
horror— and: 
"Ovi"  he  said,  "c'egt  la  guerre!" 
He  presented  his  chief's  compliments  and  excuses  and 
wished  to  know  if  I  would  take  over  the  French  Lega- 
tion.   I  was  pleased,  and  told  him  so.    To  one  to  whom 
the  word  France  meant  what  it  did  to  me,  since  that 
youthful  phase,  common  I  suspect  to  most  boys,  when 
I  had  pored  over  every  book  I  could  find  that  relates 
to  Napoleon— and  then  the  French  language,  French 
literature,  French  art— it  was  like  an  accolade. 
When  he  had  gone  I  went  upstairs  and  told  my  wife 
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tlut  we  wwe  in  for  it,  tliat  war  wu  certiin,  but  I  wu 

l^'J^*"^:"^  "°°"  "y  ""«  «<•'<»  ■>..  tl,.t  Aunt 
Swh  J«l  decided  to  go  hom.;  ,he  w«  sadly  *2n 

seirant.  flymg  eveiywhere  and  elamouring  Americana 
mtt»c^dor.belowl    We  got  Aunt  Sa,S.1S"  o^ 

steamer-trunks  on  top  and  Alice,  her  Emrlisl,  maid 
-eepmg,  bidding  the  «rv.„.s  ^.^y,  aTd  d-^bTrtog 
uito  the  motor  after  her  mistress,  her  black  «own  .H 
unhut^  down  the  back,  reveaing  her  wte^!.' 

lottZ't^fi'h'"'-"'"'"  "^  ''"™«  ""  •'*«"•«>" 
to  tnank  me  for  havmg  agreed  to  take  over  his  Leiration 
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THE  KINO  GOES  TO  PAUJAMENT 

The  Belgian  Government's  reply  to  the  Gennan  ulti- 
matmn-a  dignified  state  paper,  saying  that  Belgium  re- 
fused  to  break  her  engagements  and  would  resist  Ger- 
man ag^ession-was  deUvered  on  Monday  evening  at 
seven  o  clock.   At  ten  o'clock  the  King  addressedTtele- 
gram  of  appeal  to  the  King  of  England.     Tuesday 
mommg  at  six  o'clock  Herr  von  Below  delivered  his 
Governments  note  saying  that  Genpany  could  take 
what  she  wanted  by  force.    Germany  had  already  de- 
dared  war  on  France.    The  Belgian  Government  had 
been  notified  by  both  France  and  England  that  they 
would  come  to  her  defence  if  Belgium  soU  were  invaded ; 
the  formal  declarations  of  war  were  all  that  remained. 
Pariiwnent**^  °'''^°^^  *^*'  morning  the  King  went  to 

It  was  a  day  of  lovely  sunshine;  the  Belgian  flags  of 
black.  yeUow,  and  red  floated  from  every  house,  and  the 
people  had  gathered  early  about  the  Park  and  the 
Pida^e  and  the  Parliament  buildings  to  see  the  King 
and  the  royal  family  go  by.    The  crowds  were  massed 
along  the  sidewalks,  on  the  terre-pleiru  and  the  carre- 
fourtj  people  hung  out  of  windows;  even  the  roofs  were 
black.     The  garde-civique.  the  Chasseurs  and  the  in- 
fantry, the  Gendarmes  k  Cheval  and  companies  of  boy- 
scouts  formed  a  hde  irom  the  Royal  Palace  along  the 
Rue  Royale  to  the  Parliament  Houses  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Park.    The  Queen  went  by  in  a  landau  with  the 
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«««e  royal  chadren.  preceded  by  the  niau^^,  a    i 
Conn    The  Kinir  booLi  -«r.         J  Mwfws  de  la 
biff  bay   cL,^^?L.    ^  ?    "P"'"^'  ™°"°*«d  »"  ^ 

Salle  d«^^^-ll™""  '■"'5'  "!«■  «"«•     The 
fowrrf      IT        P"*"*"  «  «cene  one  would  not  soon 

di«n..™g  th^'uiSCZ"  n^r 'r;^.*"''.'"- 

of  the  land    Th.  n...  ^tt     .       *^  """  *«  "nvsjion 
of  the  Gu  d«     ?h.  M^'?!' ""  *'"  "  *«  -"i'"" 

.t  W.d,i„gt„„,  though  h«^  Tk^T'    ,.  ?""  ^™*'' 
sufficient  to  ei4l  i'JzJ^'f' ,  V"  *■"«  '»d  not  been 

d«.-s  diss;  overbed,  Ler  th^^W^TZe™  l^rj 

-un^  With  Belgian  Ctoo^'z,Sr :  ^^C 
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before  the  presidenVi  desk  •  great  green  table  wm  aei 
•nd  at  It  were  tested  the  doyen  and  the  greffler$.  Gold 
faoteuib  were  set  for  the  Queen  and  the  royal  famfly. 

IJe  colleagues  were  gathering  in  these  now  changed 
conditions;  the  last  time  we  were  assembled  was  at  Ste.- 
Gudule,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before,  at  the  Te  Deum  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  the  Belgian  dynasty,  now  so 
rudely  shaken.  Herr  von  Below,  of  course,  was  not 
tliere,  nor  the  Count  Clary,  the  Austrian  Minister.  We 
waited  many  minutes;  then  there  came  through  the  open 
windows  the  strains  of  a  military  band:  and  suddenly  a 
voice  cried: 

"La  Reiner 

The  deputies  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  against  the 
sohd  black  of  their  frock-coats  there  fluttered  the  white 
of  the  handkerchiefs  they  waved  as  they  shouted: 

"VivelaRemet  Vive  la  Reiner 

And  there  was  her  charming  Majesty,  aU  in  white, 
wearmg  a  hat  with  great  white  plumes,  lovely  and  gra- 
oous.  just  entered  the  chamber  below  to  our  left,  ac- 
taiowledging  this  loyal  salute  with  sweeping  courtesies 
right  and  left.     She  was  escorted  by  a  committee  of 
deputies  and  had  a  modest  suite— the  Countess  Hemri- 
court  de  Grunne.  la  Grande  Maitreste,  in  a  violet  gown, 
and  the  two  little  princes.  Lipoid  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, the  heir-apparent,  and  Charles  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, m  black  satin  suits  that  day  instead  of  the  costumes 
of  grey  they  usually  wore,  and  the  elfish  little  Princess 
Mane  Josi. 

The  Queen  took  the  golden  chair  placed  for  her  on 
the  left  of  the  tribune  and  the  princes  took  their  seats 
beside  hep.  the  little  Count  of  Flanders  wriggling  up 
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onto  W.  «*•!,  in  .uch  .  boyid,  manner.  The  deputiet 
^nimed  the  j^ -eat.  and  the  chamber  for  an  inauLt  wH 
2^    And  then  while  we  waited.  «,ddenlyT«  Z" 

•  roar,  and  then  a  huissier  shouted : 
"Le  Roir 

.  w  Sir  "■*'■* "" "' "»"'  ""«■  "*«  *• 

Th.  Qu«n,  ft.  Minirtw^  the  depntiM,  ewrybodv 
S  «^wLr  •'•"J"'*''"."*  "'•ring  th.  duunb.,  fr^ 

«o  h«,dk.rch,.ft  m  ft™  now-™d  diouting  fa  „ 
"»'&»&«,</   »r,„fefl„.,   riveUScir 

.1  once,  m  fa,  fl™,  vor«  .„d  hi.  beautiful  pf^Z 

Th.  Qu«„.  ft.  littl.  pri„.^  ^  ^^^ 
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their  leatt;  the  applause  that  greeta  Hit  Majesty  ia 
^*^.«^T  J'u!!^  ^  ^  "™^'"^  adjuration  df  nleneei 

Sal   Shi 

The  doyen'a  gavel  f aUs  on  the  green  table.  The  itill- 
new  m  thcchamber  is  the  stillness  of  poignant,  nerrous 
tension.  The  Ministers  in  the  front  benches  with  their 
portfolios  know  what  is  coming,  no  doubt;  but  the  others 
'^^^"'forwATd-the  old  Count  Woeste,  for  instance, 
with  his  hand  behind  his  deaf  ear— to  hear  the  fateful 
words. 

The  King  is  somewhat  short-sighted;  he  puts  on  his 
pince-nez,  holds  the  narrow  little  strips  of  paper  rather 
close  to  his  eyes,  and  begins  to  read: 

"Quand  je  vou  cette  attemhlie  frimUtmte  dam  la- 
queue  Un'y  a  pluMqu'vn$eul  parti.  .  .  ." 
The  emotions  break,  cries  ring  forth;  then: 
"Shi    Shi"  again,  and  silence. 
And  the  King  goes  on; 

"...  celui  de  la  Patrie.  o&  tout  let  court  battent 
en  ce  moment  i  I'umtton.  met  touvenhrt  te  reportent  m 
Congrh  de  18S0,  et  je  wmt  demande,  Mettieurt:  ttet- 
tout  dicidit  inihranUiblement  a  maintenir  intact  le  pa- 
tnmoine  tacri  de  not  ancitrett" 

The  deputies  spring  to  their  feet,  raise  their  hands  aa 
though  swearing  to  an  oath,  and  cry: 
"Quit  Quit  Ouir 
The  King  continues;  he  strikes  out  emphatic  gestures 

with  his  free  hand Below  him  the  little  Duke  of 

Brabant  looks  up  intently  into  his  father's  face,  never 
takes  his  eyes  off  him.    What  are  the  thoughts  in  that 
boy  s  mind?   Will  that  scene  come  back  to  him  in  after 
years?   And  how?  when?  under  what  circumstances? 
The  silence  is  intense,  too  intense  to  be  borne,  and  now 
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medwtely  by  that  imperative  "Shi  Sh!"     The  K^ 
heed^  not  but  «.d.  -on,  finite,  with   th.rLn^ 

'»n^po*eau  respect  detaus;ce par.    cjJun-,.    ly  , 
^ «r.c nou. dan,  cette  causejultn  h    .a  nd^n, 
•ndependanter  i-iig.q,u 

The  mad,   passionate   apolm  ,e   h    .il      ^r- 

.t«m«i  now;  h«dk.„hi.,.T :;,.  ,.■';  ptx 

wpingej-e. The  KinirMfc,,  |,k  /        m    A 

cUnkingi  aw.y  on  rtem  bu«neM  noi^! 

And  I  find  myself  leaning  over  the  balcony  rail   . 
cateh  m  my  throat,  my  eye,  moirt.  "       '  * 

^L  deZ?"""'""?  "'  ""■•«»«  «'  »  fci'toric 

.^wi£thT-7eh=::,r:::i^«j:.-  ■•"• 

oT^:'n'  'T  ""  "■™'-  *'  ««»i«  and  Cha^ES 

&B^rviisr^irrt^«;°ir^? 

«.i;i^.  "*"""  ^  ^  **»«""  tie  «n.fe,„  „d  dn,„. 

rta^^fk*  "."t"  .''°™'  •='™'"  "P  into  the  tribune 

M.  de  BroquevJle,  a  rtriking  figure  there  in  the  trib,^ 
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m  that  moment-tall,  svelte,  distinguished,  in  black- 
frock  coat  shghtly  waving  hair,  smart  moustache,  the 
ribbon  of  the  Order  of  Lipoid  in  his  feo«<on«^e.  He 
speaks  dramatically,  reading  the  German  ultimatum,  the 
Belgian  reply;  asks  ahnost  peremptorily  for  a  vote  of 
supplies;  and,  at  the  end,  smiting  the  tribune,  his  seal- 
rag  stnkmg  sharply  on  the  hard  wood,  he  concludes 

"La  parole  eat  aucc  arme»f'  ' 

The  session  is  over,  though  the  senators  and  deputies 
are  to  hold  formal  sessions  to  ratify  the  Government's 
acts  and  to  vote  supplies.  But  the  dramatic  tableau  is 
done  and  we  turn  to  speak  to  one  anothei-and  then 
drift  out  of  the  gallery.  And  as  we  go  the  Prince  Kou- 
dacheff  comes  up  to  me,  takes  me  aside,  and  asks  me  to 
take  over  his  Legation  in  case  he  had  to  go  away.  I 
teU  hmi  that  I  shall  be  honoured  to  do  so,  of  course. 

On  our  way  out  the  word  went  about  that  the  Papal 
Nuncio  wished  us  to  remain  and  meet  him  a  moment  in 
an  anteroom-   Monseigneur  Tacci,  the  Nuncio,  as  the 
only  Ambassador  at  the  Belgian  Court,  was  the  doyen 
of  the  coijps,  though  the  Count  Clary,  who  had  been  at 
Brussels  longer  than  any  of  us.  usually  acted  in  that 
capacity.    We  gathered  about  him,  then,  in  one  of  the 
ante^ambers,  and  he  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  us 
m  his  violet  robes,  very  distinguished  with  his  dark  aris- 
tocratic  features,  as  finely  cut  as  a  cameo,  and  his  deli- 
cate  hands  thaj.  were  so  expressive,  speaking  to  us  in  his 
soft  Italian  voice  that  lent  its  accent  to  his  French.    He 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the  Court:  and  Government 
gomg  to  Ajitwerp,  and  said  that  in  such  an  eventuality 
we  should  have  to  accompany  them. 
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streets.  ^      ^     ^^  **°'^'^^'  "«»**ted.  brilliant 

f^lTr"''  """"^'^  ™*  •<«-'■•  would  r^p^ 

"Biif  T'«  "  «crr  von  iielow  s  request. 

^  But  I  ve  .8,«d  to  .c,  {„  the  F«„S.  interest.,"  I 

leaned  tonnd  hu  TlC!      ^   '.'  '""  "'"'  1^  hand., 

- X^'  It  trj^i'  'h"^  i^otrr 

heforeTUlor^l!^  ""'  "^*  a  Uby  on  ti.  track 
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He  bent  over,  stretching  his  hands  towards  the  floor 
as  though  to  illustrate  the  cruel  deed. 

"I  know  the  German  army,"  he  repeated.  "It  will 
rolliT''  ^*^*^"°*  ^  *  steam-roUer;  like  a  steam- 

He  liked  the  phrMe,  which  he  must  have  picked  up  in 
Americ^-he  had  aa  American  wife-*nd  kept  on  re- 
peating  it  r        * 

.^  rf  i''"^  ^  ^"^^  ^"  *^*  after»oon  came  back, 
sa^g  that  Herr  von  Below  asked  me  as  a  special  favour 
to  hun  to  take  over  his  Legation,  and  I  con^jnted.    I 

Z  T^  J  i  "^^^  «°  *"  *^  ^™»«  Legation  at 
five  odock,  and  asked  Maitre  de  Leval  meanwhile  to 

draw  very  carefully  a  ;»-oca*-»erfea/.   The  German  Le- 

^tion  M  across  the  street  from  the  American,  in  the 

Rue  Bernard,  aatf  at  the  hour  appointed  we  went  over 

™ere— Gibson,  de  Leval  and  I. 

.Jil!^"^  •"^""  ''*''*  ®^^^  «^°n«  ^  hi»  chancery, 
stretched  out  m  a  low  chair,  a  cup  of  tea  on  the  little 
t^ouret  at  his  side.    He  was  smoking  a  cigarette-his 
short  mission  at  Brussels  ended.    When  I  had  seen  him 
last,  the  night  of  his  formal  dinner,  he  had  been  so  hap- 
pily  lookmg  forward  to  a  peaceful,  idle  summer.    At 
sight  of  me  he  flung  up  his  hands,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  made  a  little  moue,  as  though  he  too  remembered,  as 
tliou^  words  were  unnecessary-or  inadequate.    Mr 
von  Below  had  had  a  procds-verbal  already  prepared! 
but  I  preferred  mine,  and  we  signed  and  sealed  that, 
rhen  m  that  room  of  gloomy  oak,  the  two  white-haired 
German  function,  ries-the  old  Grabowsky,  conmOer 
auUque  and  another,  bureaucratic  and  formal,  bearing 
a  tall  white  candle  and  a  long  stick  of  red  sealing-wax. 
proceeded  slowly  and  solemnly  around  the  room,  seal- 
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ing  the  oaken  cupboards  wher^  ♦!,-       l- 
stood  about  in  siW  whik  thf,        "^^'^"^  ^"^*-    ^^ 
the  strained  fareweS   Herr  J   T,^'"*  ^°"^-    ^hen 
-en  o'clock  for  B^^'^r^Zn^-'  ^^^  '^'^^"^  '^^ 

to  thet::^e!^"ot^  fnt:^L^:i!  r '  ^-  -- 

of  automobiles,  half  a  dozen  nZu  °'  "^^  "**  *  ^'^^ 

speed  toward  the  CinquanT"a^e  T?  '^'"Tf  "*  ^^^^ 
officers,  in  the  bonnet^,  de  po^^tiat^hT^r  ^"^  "'*^ 
wear  in  memory  of  th/Bti;.^^^*'*'*  soldiers 
^avea^alaair^rj;„t'°^"*-"  °'  ^«««'  -'^  t^^y 
Le  Hoir  said  de  Leval. 
■It  was  he  and  his  «fiiff  ~  • 

flw  staff,  gomg  to  the  front. 
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At  the  Foreign  Office  I  talked  with  Count  Leo  d'Ur- 
sel  a  few  moments,  and  as  we  came  out  and  were  cross- 
ing the  courtyard,  old  Count  van  der  Straaten-Ponthos, 
in  shirt-sleeves,  thrust  his  head  out  the  window  of  the 

w  *^'!*"  *'?'*  ^'^^^  "'^  *°  ^"'"^  ^-  I  ^ent,  and  he 
shut  the  door,  leaving  Maitre  de  Leval  outside.  Count 
van  der  Straaten-Ponthos  had  heard  that  I  had  taken 
over  the  German  legation,  and  asked  me  about  the 
terms;  while  de  Leval.  outside,  was  talking  with  M. 
van  den  Heuvel,  one  of  the  Belgian  Ministers  of  State 
and  former  Mmister  of  Justice.  M.  van  den  Heuvel 
had  asked  hmi: 

"Eh  bien  .  .  .  et  vos  amis  les  Anglais?" 
"Mais,  ne  marchent-iU  pas  avec  nous?"  said  de  Leval 
Nous  sommes  sans  nouvelles." 
"La  protection  de  I'Angleterre  a  toujours  Hi  mon 

evangtle,  et  j y  croirai  toujours" 
Van  den  Heuvel  went  away  saymg: 
"'Esperons  que  voire  dvangile  sera  le  vrai 
On  our  way  back  to  the  Legation  we  stopp^l'  at  the 

British  Legation.     Sir  Francis  was  at  his  big  desk, 

rather  depressed,  I  thought. 
"I  have  no  news."  he  said;  "I  know  nothing." 
Su-  Francs  asked  me  if  I  would  take  over  his  Lega- 

tion.  and  I  told  him  that  I  should  consider  it  an  honour 
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Jt  ™  tt.  t^  i„^^  of  the  «,rt  tt.t  I  h«J 
I  went  home,  but  dinner  wm  no  sooner  over  than  I 

«^Offlee.  L  onC -Swi^ZCLt  we^^M 

•S*''t'C^:^^'-'^«^inuni«n. 
"Oi«.  .  .  .  Otti.  .  .  ." 

^"■gged  hi.  AoLer,  "^  *"  '""''''   '"<'»• 

"r>'      '.^""^  tmerre  .  .  .  vom  savez." 
Cegtla  guerrer    How  often  was  I  to  he»r  th»f 

dinner-jacket,  pacBijr  &e  flrw.r    i,-^  ^  '" 

brirtJini    his   .L^  ;  ^''  *^  pompadour 

rimm^  •  ^   *^   «f»ark]ing   bdiind   his   steel 

nnuned,  insecure  pinee-na.  Hewas-n-i:«  ^  •? 
«ur  nervouslv  oL  T^  ^  seowhng  aad  wmk- 
^  "crvousjy,  and  smokiscr  Rusqijui  «n».~.M. 

Jt^.  And  inteUectuaUy  £  ™ T,"S*^e7uU 
"Yefc"  ^"^  reheved  when  he  said 

Tii^le  of  l"^rr^i  ''*'  "'^"^^  ^^^  ^  ^'  desk  by  the 
Jingle  of  the  telephone,  and  we  were  still     Af   iri  k 

of  paper««d  pencil,  took  notes-«,d  we  listened     He 
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finwhed  and  told  us  that  the  French  had  won  a  victory 

one  of  those  httle  mcdcnts  so  big  at  the  moment,  so  in- 
significant  afterwards-the  little  fuuvetd,  of  histbry. 
Prmce  Koudacheff  talked  about  my  taking  over  all 
the  Legations.    He  was  very  droll. 

thi'^M"  ^^  t  u'  "^°"'"  ^  *^  ^^^^t^t  Minister  in 
the  world;  you  11  be  representing  America  and  all  Eu- 

Just  then  Count  Leo  d'Ursel.  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
happened  m.  and  Koudacheff.  Klobukowski,  and  I  at- 
teckedhun  about  the  cipher  messages.  He  promised 
that  there  should  be  no  more  trouble  on  that  score 

.  dl^l-*?'^?!,^  "^'^i^i  ^""^  "*  midnight-after  what 
«  day!— m  the  wonderful  moonlight.  .  . 

fnlT  T  °"^'  *^'  "°"^*y"'^  ^""^  «y  neighbour's 
fonnal  garden,  peaceful,  with  deep  purple  shadows. 
«.d  the  mcK)nhght.  Is  that  moon  also  looking  down  on 
the  faces  of  wounded  soldiers? 

On  such  a  night  Troilus  climbed  the  Trojan  walU 
And  looked  away  toward  the  Grecian  tent.. 

.«? °T,"T  T!  *^**  ""^^^  ^^  '°°^«<1  down  on  tents 
and  soldiersi  And  if.  as  Prince  Koudacheff  could  jok 
jngly  say.  I  really  represented  America  and  aU  Europe, 
how  soon  and  how  simply  I  should  see  to  it  that  it  looked 
down  on  tents  and  soldiers  and  wars  no  more,  as  it  was 
looking  down  that  night  on  the  uptorned  faces  of  the 
wounded  m  that  battle  off  there  of  which  Klobukowski 
naa  been  hearmg  over  the  telephone! 


XIII 
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SCABCELY  waiting  for  the  reply  to  the  ultimatum  r., 
-— -     °  °'°"'-     ^^y  ""^^  the  frontier  near  Dol- 

Au  Peuple  beige, 

Allemagne.  ^"««"e  beige  en  automobile  pour  p^n^trer  en 

d'^vUef  1  ^;lr^^'"  ^'""'  «>f'  <!"•"  y  -"  encore  n.o,en 

-ader  ej  ^tabllf  ^.^rn/er^^^^  -  -rlbu.  . 

hortilea.  «gardfes  comme  des  actions 

Beiges,  vous  aves  A  cboisir. 

J'csp^re  done  que  larmee  aUenmnde  ne  s«.  «. 
vous  combattre.     Un  ckenUn  llbr^t  ^L^/    ,  ~°*'"^  ^* 
nous  attaquer.  c'est  tout  ce  q«  n^^rlT^   f^"  ""'  ^'"^'* 
Ue,  formelles  4  la  popnUtioneirautn      ''      '  •'°™'  '*'=»  «*™- 
horreurs  de  la  eueUTT  ^  ^  °  *"*  "'"  *  «°"«""'  des 

qu'il  fudra^prn^'du  paTr''"'"  ^/'  "'""•^^  '^  ^^-' 
meiUeur.  «n,is  d'un  LIT'  T  T  "*'''^*'  '''  ""ontreront  les 
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encircle  Li^oe    W«lnl!?.  .'  °"*  **'  *^«  '^'^  that 

guns  of  the  fort^irt-^  ^  "°"""*  ^*  ^•*«*  «»•»  the 
Buiw  oi  roe  forts  at  Li^  were  already  booinin<»    ti. 

^.^nir?;  "'  *^  ^'*  "'  «•'  Golden  Spur  K 

.ttentivement  la  pubW.  .ulelTte  ««»"•»«««.  de  IJ,. 

dcpionnage.  *""'^*'*"«*  ^"1  conunetteat  dea  acte. 

n«  perqaWtion.  seront  ardomi^ea  d«u  lea  viU.«, 
se.^  punition.  da«.  le,  cas  graves  U  ZL    V  '*^"  "" 

^nnt,  eoatre  ao«  tn.^  .e  J,  wt^  "^^  --^  par  le.  habl- 
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every  schoolboy  the  world  ov*ir.    "v 
ammi^tBelga:"^  ^"^^  ^'^mum  for- 

p„„    ,  futUUe  lur  place 

forcer  le  re.pect  de.  loi,  dc  1.  ZlZ  It  1  *""*?  ^''"*^^'  P"" 
centre  le.  .tUque.  dune  poplC Ur'  '  ^'^  ""  '•'"'^• 
.JiX'""-  "-^  ^-^-'^  -ntex^^e.  ...,„^,  .. 

^*o^f*i>eratenuereMpon,ahle. 
J       "["ff"  «"»«  Pri.  largement. 
^>  pi»*  grave,  contribution,  de  guerre  .,«.*  •  -•  . 
Par  centre,  d  le«  loi,  de  1-  ^^^*  **fitgie,. 

•cte  d'hctllit*  .era  <viw  je  1"  f!!''"  """*  "-Pectie.  et  .i  tout 

I.  p-ction  .^..  de  jei:  jTrrerd^trpi^i.^^/''^'- 

Sold.t.>-  ^  ^'^"*'^^  ""^  '^  'NATION 

S«n.  la  moindre  provocation  de  notre  Dart  „„      .  • 

"e::r£;:der;ii"  '-^'  -•  -- -  CJ:f:f;r:;: 

monde  entier  e.t  ^a.erveill^  de  notraiT  "  .'"''•'"^-     ^"'^  ^^ 

et  «.»  ertinie  vou.  rfoonfortent  en    "^  '"'^"-  ^"*'  '*"•  '«"?«<* 

'orient  en  ces  moments  supramea! 
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ewtward  at  Lourain.  near  the  field  where  he  waf  to 
'^•ir*   "Tu    t*J.™**''~"'*'*'^"*''"dBni««el..  The 

uu  ^  f*"*"*  ■""  °'  *****  Wednesday,  thrilled 

with  the  emotions  of  patriotic  fervour;  flags  leaped  to 
roofs  and  balconies  all  over  town  and  loUed  luxuriously 
on  the  warm  air.  There  was  an  exhilaration  in  the  at- 
mosphere;  every  one  was  excited.  Men  met  and  shook 
hands  ecstaticaUy;  tears  came  suddenly  to  the  eyes: 
voices  trembled.  Every  man  that  one  met  had  a  new 
nimour-the  French  Army  had  entered  Belgium  or  the 
English  were  debarking  at  Ostend;  there  was  exaltation 
and  bigb  hope  m  every  heart. 

AH  day  the  Legation  was  crowded  with  frightened 
Ainencans,  who  continued  to  pour  into  Brussels  and  re- 
mamed  there  hesitant,  undecided,  bewildered,  loath  to 
brave  tte  Channel-Crossing  to  England,  hoping  for 

*^mf o^  ""^^^  ""'*  *^  ™ ""'  spare  thJm  its 

"I  suppose  I  am  to  come  right  here  with  my  fam- 

Jy  m  case  of  trouble?"  said  a  great  lusty  fellow,  speak- 

lennemi  que  vou-  comb«lt«  pour  1.  libert*  et  pour  yo.  foyer. 
Z"t'     ^-I'-r^-'   ^'— «^«.  de  la   b.t.iS:  de.  Epei; 

SoLDAT.!  je  pars  de  Bruxdie.  pour  me  mettre  4  yotre  tfite. 
*-.it  au  Palai.  de  BruxeUes  ce  5  aoflt  1914.  Aukht 
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-.  youth  «rw.  M*.  S-^*"  f  •  """y-"»"ried  p.ir 

in«  Uieir  turn     Tk.    l.  7^  "'  "'"•  P««-'™%  aw«t- 

Kuieir  turn.    They  had  been  school  teachers  in  I»™ 

Ihey  were  on  their  hri^i.i  *_■         .  .   *'ri«.ners  m  iowa. 

Iheir  toe,  in  Eurone  d«l^ *  t"^  1°'  ^  *"'  «»»  » 
»as  a  ticket  which  «t  ,7^  .""  """J'groom  had 

y«d.  in  at;';t.:^hr'»^;^r:r-^"^  °? 

wopons;  coupon,  for  evervlr^I.  T  *  """  "' 
tram,,  omnibuw,  hljlf  •  ^?1  ^""""l"'  "^^V». 
ticket,  that  prewi  f^;  " '*"":^'  T  "'  ""»«  *»uri,t 
.«. .  themXstt  tin  ;:^  ^  °'  '  -''^"^«'  ™y- 
i»«  it.    And  now,  in  S^Tn^.^",  ^^."^  "f  '""ow- 

"•uple  found  their  coupon,  ,uddenty  wS;  *.T""« 
-....•.  had  .a?-r:^^—-\:Ltl,t' 
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elongated  ticket,  which  was  to  have  supplied  every  pos- 
sible human  want  and  to  have  spared  them  every  Jare 
and  annoyance  so  long  as  they  did  not  depart  from  the 
nan-ow,  defined  groove  of  travel  it  marked  out  for  them. 
Held  up  there  before  me  in  the  hand  of  the  groom,  and 
allowed  to  trad  out  its  preposterous  length^  despair- 

S?atiin  „7  ^^  T"*^  "'  '^^'^  ^'^^^«  «"d  con- 
sat  on,  1«^J'^.*'°°'^«'  ^"d  histories,  of  what  conver- 
sa  ions  with  obhging  and  persuasive  agents,  of  what 
pamful  economy,  of  what  heroic  apd  stoical  self-denial, 

l7.t    i^^r  *"^.  ^'""''    ^  ^^"  "^  *he  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  sittmg  there,  the  girl  looking  into  the 

nmvetS.    The  whole  scene  was  vividly  present-the  lit- 

SchcSTr  ri,  *T"'  *^'  ^'«^  S^^°°^'  th«  Sunday 
fhtr  ^^/^^"t^^q"'^'  the  faint  apprehension  of  the 
thmg  called  culture:  my  heart  went  out  to  them  It 
was  another  of  "Life's  Little  Ironies"  for  Mr  ?^omL 

Sth  fo°%\     '^.^°'  Maupassant,  though  Maupassant 
with  four  thousand  naked  words  would  have  treated  it 
with  his  cynical  mockery,  his  hard,  pitiless  wit.    Stmt 
lachnnuB  rerumt    It  was  of  a  pathos  beyond  all  tears 
as  IS  so  much  of  life,  alas!  y  na  au  tears, 

tl,^^^'!w't.;"  '°'*'  *"^  conditions  of  men  in  the 
throng  that  shifted  in  and  out  of  the  Legation.  There 
were  jockeys  and  clergj^en.  and  actors  and  musicians, 
and  physicians  and  tourists  of  all  kinds.  One  man.  a 
million«re  whom  I  had  kno^-n  in  Chicago,  had  once 
eornered  Wheat  market  of  the  world;  he  stood  in  the 
office  while  the  patient  Cruger  was  making  out  pass! 
ports,  as  calm  and  game  as  when  he  stood  in  the  wheat- 
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pit  and  he  had  not  a  cent  in  his  pocket.    He  had  a  berth 
m  the  steerage  on  an  outward-bound  ship,  he  wL  had 
come  over  m  a  cabine  de  In^e.  There  was.  indeed  Jnmo^ 

one  could  be  proud  as  pertaining  to  one's  countrymen 
even  among  the  provincial  and  uLphisticateTfoTThey 
had  charaeter,  they  were  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  nZ 
tion.  There  was  another  type,  more  worldly-wise  with 
manner  and  sophistication;  they  had  lived  in  Europe 

ality  until  the  mcome-tax  summoned  them;  now  thev 

rthrt:r;'r^'  '°^  p^"p«^*«  *°  estabu  h  aTiSe^ 

K'o  J 1,         *  T""  ^"^  overtaken  in  Germany,  where 

ye^rs1rj:ft?' ■  P  '^'  ^^"^  through  tl' 
Ih^         ,^  ?!  ^^*  "'»^*  °"  ^  German  military  train 

;Z!    i!  /    ^"^  '^'^PP^^'  *"d  «*  the  frontier  the  pas 

X'part^*""*'^"'"^''^'-  Someofthewomenhrd 

the  road  LT  H  J  ^''''"*'^  '^'*'  *'^«  ^«"«d  — 
tne  road  and  barbed-wire  entanglements  had  stopned 

they  had  sZn7h!r  ^\  ^^^  "^^^"^  '^"^  ^a™'  and 

Lt„       J  S  ''"*'' ""  "  »«™88"«i  "long.     They  got  to 
Liege,  Md  thence  came  through  to  Bruleb  by  S 

The  young  „„  wa,  not  only  an  Americi^  but  . 
Ge  man-Amencan.  and  for  that  reason  ^ZZ^ 

TK^^.^""'  ""^  *"'  •■=  "-  «  German*;;' 
Ihus  early  even  we  were  affected  by  that  peculiar  sug- 
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gestion  Tvhich  produced  its  phenomenon  everywhere 
during  those  early  days  of  the  war.  Perhaps  it  ZZ 
so  strange:  the  Legation  halls  were  already  crowded 
w  th  Germans;  there  were  thousands  of  them  in  Brus- 
sels,  and  many  of  them  were  spies,  of  course.  The  sys- 
tem mamtained  in  Belgium  had  been  extensive-as  ex- 
tensive as  the  Russian  third  section.    But  they  were 

frfghlened.  "'  '"'^'  ^^'*^''  '^''''  °^  ''^''  ^«<"y 

JJoildun  espionr  some  one  would  cry.  and  the  b-.- 
man  pack  would  mstantly  give  chase.    No  one.  how- 

and';r  ^T'^'^^'  ^'^'''^'  P°"^^  *^^^  t««*f "1.  kindly. 

est  breasts.  There  was.  as  it  happened,  that  very  morn- 
ing,  a  Belgian  priest  who  came  to  see  me,  an  abbot  from 
the  country.    He  came  accompanied  by  another  priest, 

,^  i'T  f  "^.,r:'*^'^^'  ^h«.  a«  I  had  the  abbot  shown 
in.  was  left  sitting  rather  disconsolately  in  the  hail.  I 
spoke  of  this  and  asked  the'abbot  if  he  did  not  wish  his 

ITVu  '""^  ^'  ^"*  *^^  *^^°*'  l^«ning  toward  me. 
confidentially  said.  "No;  I  think  he  is  a  German  spy' 

The  abbot  had  come  to  tell  me  that  he  had  /ven 
refuge  to  four  hundred  Germans  in  his  abbey  and  he 
wished  me  to  take  steps  to  have  them  repatriated. 
l«ntL  "^'t  .  ^^'  Germans."  he  said,  "but."  and  he  re- 
lented.   I  feel  sorry  for  these  poor  folk  " 

I  entrusted  the  four  hundred  refugees  to  Gibson,  who 

Sf/T  *°  !?■'"«"  ^""^  ^'^'''  *°  ^^^^  ^^^^  out  to 

Holland,  whence  they  might  regain  the  Fatherland.  The 
Americans,  who  had  so  much  farther  to  go  to  regain 
their  motherland,  had  been  increasing  in  such  numbers 
that  some  organization  beyond  that  which  the  inade- 
quate  resources  of  the  Legation  could  provide  was  nec- 
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essary  and  it  was  then  that  I  had  recourse  to  a  rather 

isrussels,  an  engineer,  interested  in  several  tramway 
enterprises  m  Europe  and  in  South  AmerLa-Mr 
Daniel  Heineman.  I  invited  him  with  jCm  Hard^'* 
Shaler  and  Mr.  William  Hulse-American  ci«zens  like-' 
H.se,  and  resident  in  Brussels-to  meet  me  a  h^W 
tion,  and  we  organized  a  committee,  with  Mr  Heine 

hnd  shelter,  and  thus,  by  the  admirable  and  effic  entff 
forts  of  these  gentlemen,  all  the  Americans  who^J 

aiiy  to  find  their  way  to  their  own  land. 

the  LTolT*  ''"T* ^^  ''^'  *»^^  confirmation  of 

LiLe    Th\  f  ?  '''''*^"^"  °^  *he  Belgians  at 

l^iege.    The  hopes  of  the  town  were  high;  everv  onp  w«« 

support    The  lower  town  was  all  excitement.    A  warm 
and  gentle  ram  was  falling,  but  the  streets  were  briZi^ 

?he  ^ZTl  *''  *'^°"^;  '"'*^^  through  SIX 
the    Braban9omie»  and  the  "Marsellaise,"  and  everv^ 

where  were  the  Belgian  and  the  French  Colours     The 

surrounded  and  passing  slowly  down  the  Boulevard 
Anspach.  blazing  with  its  electricity,  one  heard  now  and 
then  the  crash  of  broken  glass;  the  crowds  were  break 

TnTi,     ,      ^^f  '^''"^  °^  ^^^^^  ^'  '-^''^r,-  the  great  cafe 
6.^t?  ^«^m6our^eo«,  ^a,>  Za  rnaison  est 
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The  night  was  so  warm,  the  fine  misty  rain  so  irentlG 
and  refreshing!  There  was  a  kind  o/J^^J^^a- 
even  the  showers  of  glass  from  those  shafter  Jce  !„ 
wandows  fell  with  a  merry  tinkle,  and  the  erowd  lauS 
joyously,  expecting  the  French  and  the  English  to  ar- 
me  any  moment,  expecting  the  "big  battle"  k  wh.ch 

"■Wng  all  the  door  bells  M,d  stouttag:    *        ^^ 
««  JZit^:!!''  "'  ^"^""'^''  ^'^  <^  '"  ^ 

Jrt^ofrtt o^™Lr "'  ""^  '"'^°-  *« 

^  J^^'J^l'  ""^  *"'**'  ^  *^  *«^e.  Of  course.  We  were 
destmed  to  become  rather  well  acquainted  withVhe  phe 
nomenon  of  rumour.  But  no  ma.  ter  how  stupid  nor  how 
often  disproved,  there  were  always  some  toil  eve  a„d 
in  th,s  instance  there  were  many  noor  folk  who  Tthrir 
credulity  and  fear,  went  thirsty  for  days. 
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Ihin^l  '"*•">«.  «f  ^ar.  and  he  was  an  authority  on  most 
thangs  pertaming  to  the  art  or  the  science  of  war  if"  L 

tk.    ",.""'"««''-«««■    He  cjme  to   nform  me  that 

of  *.  n       '"■t'«»-'*«f«Ph  instrument  on  the  roof 
^ndeSwThe~T'""=  *'  «■■*  """-  ""at  li:! 

erle^  "7' f  ""'^'"«  0"™*  the  night    The  cX- 
weTn?,  dITT'  r*"*  *"  **  "•"«^*>  »-'  »»  there 
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[  I,  iM 


'il  y  a  un  moyen  beaucoup  pUu 


"Mmt."  I  said, 
praJtiquef 
"Lequeir 

"AUer  voir.     Fou*  m'accompagnerez.  n'est-ce  ptuf 
Allotu." 

He  was  surprised  but  pleased.    I  asked  him  to  pro- 
cure a  wireless-telegraph  expert  and  said  that  I  would 
go  with  him  whenever  he  was  ready.    He  went  away, 
came  back  in  half  an  hour  with  his  expert— a  lithe,  agile 
young  chap  in  rubber-soled  shoes— and,  with  Gibson  and 
de  Leval,  we  all  went  over  to  the  German  Legation. 
The  members  of  the  garde   civique  on   duty  there  . 
crowded  up  to  assure  us  that  the  instrument  could  still 
be  heard  spluttering  away,  and  we  routed  out  the  star- 
tled old  Grabowsky  and,  with  him  to  guide  us,  ascended 
to  the  grenier.  He  opened  a  trap-door  in  the  roof,  and 
the  ovely  morning  light  came  through  from  the  patch 
of  blue  sky  above;  then  he  produced  a  frail  little  ladder 
and  I  mvited  Monsieur  Carton  de  Wiart  to  ascend.  But 
the  Minister  of  Justice  is  a  large  and  heavy  man,  and 
he  did  not  venture  to  ascend  such  a  ladder  and  clamber 
onto  that  steep  roof. 

And  so  I  went  up  and  the  expert  came  after  me,  and 
then  Gibson,  and  we  clambered  about  over  the  tiles  and 
among  the  chimney-pots.     Monsieur  TExpert  went 
everywhere,  clipped  a  few  wires-telephone,  no  doubt- 
but  shook  his  head;  no  wireless  to  be  found  anywhere. 
And  while  we  were  looking  about  I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
ahnost  at  my  feet,  a  trap-door  slowly  open;  then  a 
head  came  forth,  and  presently  there  rose,  like  the 
mormng  sun  before  my  eye,  a  dark  handsome  face, 
hair  carefully  combed  down,  monocle  in  left  astonished 
eye,  high  tight  collar,  butterfly  cravat,  smart  coat,  ele- 
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Tfll^  FeLT'T^"'!;'*'  "  «««'««-»nd  there  was 
senor  Fe  IX  Cavalcanti  de  Lacerda,  the  Secretary  of 

sation  ended— to  the  rem-ef  nf  ♦!,»       j    "u  so  mat  sen- 
we  went  down  Jd  wSed'.*^ "^"  ™""^  "'■"' 

ftf  r.l         ^,''"  ^'^  "'"»  ■•'  tte  horrors  of  Vis*- 

J^rowdjj,,  «,e  h.!U,.«rninr^etUon7nr:' 

;^«.thepro.eo«onorGeiri„tLT;:?p:':;^ 

ueniy,  ute  in  the  afternoon,  over  the  pande- 
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monium  there  was  the  horrid  sound  of  strife  and  anary 
me.,  «d  then  blow,  at  the  outer  door.;  the  cTowd  £d 
wh^  th"T  "^  ^''■"•"  *^"**""«  *»»«  I^^'ff-fon.  and 
^Z^^  r  ''"u'^°'^  ^'""'^  ^^  •»  t'''^^"^  oV  the 

•We  de  Leval  went  out  and  spoke  to  the  crowd  while 
the  German  cowered  be!  ind  a  steel  filing  case  back  in 
n  atir^r'-  "^^  *^^^P'°"*^  *«  ^''^  authorities  an^ 

It  thif  "'^"'  *  ^**"''  °'  ^"^^*  ^'^'q""  ^«»  posted 
at  the  Legation  patrolling  the  streets,  and  all  was  quiet 

*7?^  Tu  ^"«*'**"«^'J  G«™»ns  waiting  for  the  Lin 
hat  had  been  provided.  Gibson  and  Mr^Roy  NasmTth! 
^e  American  Vice-consul,  were  rounding  up  the^r- 
r^i'i.^\T*'"*^  ^°"'  ^""^'^^  ^hom  the  Belgian 
sand,  and  to  make  doubly  sure  I  went  myself  to  see 

whrr.    ''*""'' '^"'*-    I  ^-nd  him  fn  his  office! 

t1^  ""  TX^  *"!*  P^'*"'*  *^^  'r°^»toi  °n  «n  easel 
-Tolsto.  and  this  madness!    Monsieur  Carton  de  Wi- 

art  was  very  kmd  and  not  the  least  bitter  toward  the 

Ger^^s.    AU  had  been  admirably  organized,  trains 

had  been  provided  to  carry  2500  Germans  to  the  Du  ch 

frontier  that  night  and  we  had  telegraphed  Dr   van 

lor..       n"""  ^^  °**^'  *"^''  *"^  *°  ''^^t  back  to  their 

«nH  K    *K       ""^"^  ^°5^"^'  ^^^'^^^  by  the  gendarmes 
and  by  them  escorted  to  the  station. 

There  was  to  be  a  meeting  that  evening  of  the  diplo- 
matic  corps  at  the  Papal  Nunciature,  and  Seftor  Ba^ 
ros  Moreira.  the  Brazilian  Minister,  came  over  after  din- 
ner  that  we  might  go  together.  As  we  went  d6wn  stairs 
on  our  way  out.  there  in  the  haU  we  saw  a  woman  Tn 
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tears;  her  husband,  a  r;ennan    wa.  .ui.  u 

for  vear«  hTL  *         °'^"'  '^''*'«  '^X  h«d  lived 

ror  years,  he  engaged  successfully  in  business     B.,f  Z 
had  neglected  to  become  naturalized  ^ZT: 

•on.  The  Nunco  presided,  sitting  there  on  a  divan 
le^ng  over  .  hWe  tahle,  his  great  gold^e^rtl  tZ 
elmk,.-.g  agamst  the  chain  „„  ,he  brLt  ll  Ws  p^fe 
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^"l^a^  ?i*  !"'*^*  «f~*'"'  «"*"«•  ^"h  the  white  deli- 
c.te  hand  that  wore  an  Archbi.hop'.  rin*.  He  WL  «• 
plaii^g  that  the  Court  would  probably^  to  aI^^ 
.n  a  day  or  two^nd  that  in  that^event  ie'S.ould  S 
It  was  a  .ubject  that  had  been  di«niMed  amona  the 

u.  whn  :.n  ''"!f»^^  *°  »"••  going,  that  i..  thoH.  of 
u«  who  represented  neutral  nation.-the  beUioerent  of 

compelled  to  leave;  I  felt,  somehow,  that  there  miirht 

over  and  agreed  to  oppose  the  exodus.    We  both  Zdl 
jpeeches  agamst  the  pn,ject.  and  several  others  .^e 
M.  Klobukowsk.  among  them,  saying  that  it  was  of  no 
fij-eat  moment  since  he  knew  the  Allies  woul  J^„  U 
at  Brussels.    Sir  Francis,  much  to  my  disapp^iZlnt 
rr*h*^'"-   '^«*«''^«°-«Joninte™inaW^.Ft^I' 

thenTlTTJ^^***  ""'^  *^'«*"  "^d  cigarettes  and 

inenta,  -rv/ti^nrak^STontT^^^^^^^^^ 

maman  Mimster   sat  down  at  the  CJ^i  thS^^ 

vt   untS  nfvT"  ""i^*««^"'  «"d  I  giving  him  ad- 

Sr*  1^1,      "*^  ?"""*  ^"«  ^^'  «»«  Chinese 
Minister  who  honoured  me  often  by  coming  to  me  for 

1:^'  w:r\!^^t  •"'^  "'^"^  ^'  -'»«*^*  "-^  ^ 

K    !\u        ^'^^  **•*  resolution,  however,  gossioed 

ab^  the  war.  smoked,  and  came  away.  .  .  .  ^  ^ 

When  I  reached  home  I  learned  that  my  wife  and 
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««*  th.  litUe  f  JX  „  *  fa  ?h  '"T"*  """'  «"«"> 
Hoy.1.  where  they  .Lmbfe,  ,h  n"°'°'  *°  "»  ^in)... 
go  out  on  the  reft^J^^      ...  "  '^'""•■"  «l>o  were  to 

-.Uneve„.e:i";„;^l:;V-™"'  —  W.  I 

Hue  St..Bonif«»rZl  irf         ..'  'P'""'™'  in  the 
watched  GiJ^"-,::^^':^''  "  "'^  W 
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KEPATBIATINO  OEBMANg 

Gibson  had  driven  away  from  the  Legation  that  eve- 
ning with  the  httle  German-American  family  to  the 
Urque  Royal,  the  woman  cowering  all  the  way  in  ter- 

TaTi  t^'T  °' !!" '"''  ^'^^  ^^  ^"^  ^-^^^^  -- 

up  all  that  night  sending  off  the  Germans. 

lhewoman'sfears,of course. weregroundless.  When 
the  motor  drew  up  to  the  Cirque  Royal  and  the  crowds 

Sld3f  "'  ^^'r  *-^  ^'^  ^^^^  and  held  it 
"The  Belgians  don't  eat  babies  1" 

antsald:^'"''^'''"'  ^"*  ^""'^  ^''  ^""^^'  '"^^  '^^  ^y> 
"No,  nor  their  fathers  or  mothers  either!" 

Ciri^,  '^t'  ""^  *^  '^'^^  ^'^  *^  ^ay  into  the  great 
Circus  Ihere  nearly  five  thousand  Germans  were 
gathered,  twice  the  number  expected.  They  werJaU 
m  excitement  and  terror,  and  Gibson  had  to  go  about 
reassuring  them.    The  officers  of  the  Gendarmeland  the 

r^LTr  ^[*?  *^^^'  °^  ««n-y  bought  chocolate 
to  fipve  to  the  children,  and  later  Madame  Carton  de 

^b  h  r  '/  *'/  ^f^''''  ^™«*^'  °f  J"«t-e,  caine 
cMdren  '°'"^°'*'  ^°"  *"  ^°°*^n  "^^ 

The  Belgian  authorities  promptly  provided  additional 
coaches  and  after  midnight  the  transfer  of  the  refuges 
to  the  station  began.  It  was  carried  on  without  Li- 
dent,  and  that  morning  at  daylight  the  last  of  the  four 
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long  trains  drew  out  of  the  Gare  rln  Ar«>^  u      • 

But  the  Gennans  continued  to  gather-  we  h«H  t« 
matt^  li^^\      "'^^  ""' °™"'J-    He  took  the 

in^ratio  „„.„.„  ,tr;i'iSdTg:tr]it 

The  action  of  the  Belgian  Government  irturem™ 

n.ent  .tore  kno™  as  S^d  Ldi^^S  ^1"*- 
auspicious  moment  to  adorn  his  nhl^  ?  •  "^ 
the  crowded  Rue  Neuve  whk  P.ir^<.  ""°""  «" 
were  promptly  tomTj  buf^?'  *^-  ""»  ""^^ 
occurred,  ^e^BurgcZS;  of  B^^Sf  M^Ajfr 
Max,  issued  a  prodamalion  anwriW  l^'  '1''° 
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published  a  statement  explaining  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war.  And  that  day.  Friday,  a  state  of  siege  was 
proclaimed.  _ 

I  had  a  call  from  Ouang  Yong  Pao,  who  with  one 
of  his  secretaries.  Shu-Tze.  came  to  me  to  ask  what 
the  colleagues  had  decided  to  do  at  the  meeting  the 
mght  before.  I  explained,  and  told  him  that  I  should 
remam  m  Brussels.  He  said  he  would  do  as  I  did. 
bhu-Tze.  the  little  secretary,  spoke  of  the  dangers  one 
might  incur  at  Antwerp,  but  I  reminded  him  of  his 
diplomatic  extra-territoriality  and  privileges.  He 
leaned  forward,  and  his  face  wore  a  curious  smUe,  as  he 

S&lCl* 

"Mais  leg  canons  n'ont  pas  les  yeuxt" 

"Toute  atteinte  portfe  i  1.  propri^t^  de  .ujets  aUemwds,  toute 
vioJjmcc  centre  ceux-ci,  pourrait  6tre  le  prdtcxtc  de  graves  repr6- 

"Les  citoyens  beiges  qui  commettraient  de  pareils  actes,  se  rend- 
raient  done  coupables  d'un  veritable  crime  centre  la  patric. 

II  convient  de  s'abstenir  de  tout  s^vice  k  regard  des  sujets  alle- 
mands  qm  scraient  soup^onn^s  ou  convaincns  d'espionnage  et  qui 
devr.,ent  gtre  arrete,  de  ce  chef.  II  est  du  plus  hautrt^rSt  de 
laisser  k  1  autont^  militaire  seule  le  pouvoir  d'exercer  les  chitiments 
que  comportent  de  scmblables  faits." 
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'A  BIT  OF  HISTOBY 

An  incident  occurred  in  those  early  days  of  A,.m,.f 

tiYsZuW'''''' ''-'  thVu^r^oritr! 
:s  S:l'^  ^^  ^-"  -tj^b?  hii  G^^trr^^^^^^ 

W5af  ^1*:  T"'  "^^  *«  P'-^-*'  °n  behalf  of  «^e 
m«n  r®"^*'"™^"*-    The  message  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 

sS  /  *^1  .  ^^"^^y  encounters  should  have  re- 
sulted from  the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  Government -rt 
js  only  through  the  force  of  circumstanceTZ  they 
had,  owmg  to  the  military  measures  of  France  to  teke 

bv  11),  ^'^^  ^™^  ^"^  "P^^^^  *«  honour  of  its  arms 
by  Its  heroic  resistance  to  a  very  superior  foceTe 
German  Government  beg  the  King  of  the  BeS  and 

°^  ^*^-  ^ne  German  Government  are  readv 
fo  any  compact  with  Belgium  which  can  be  re^nSed 
with  then,  arrangements  with  France.    Germany  once 
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more  gives  her  solemn  assurance  that  it  is  not  her  in- 
tention  to  appropriate  Belgian  territory  to  herself,  and 
that  such  an  intention  is  far  from  her  thoughts.  Ger- 
many is  still  ready  to  evacuate  Belgium  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  war  will  allow  her  to  do  so." 

De  Leval  finished  his  translation  and  handed  me  the 
text,  standing  there  with  an  inquiry  in  his  brown  eyes 
while  I  read  it.    I  was  standing  there  by  Gibson's  desk 
m  the  room  of  the  secretaries.  I  read  the  despatch  over 
and  over;  looked  at  Gibson,  looked  at  de  Leval,  looked 
at  Miss  Larner,  amazed  beyond  any  word.     I  stood 
there  with  the  telegram  in  my  hand,  looked  at  the  Eng- 
hsh  and  then  at  the  German  words.    What  hand  h«i 
written  them?    What  mentality  had  conceived  them? 
Were  there,  after  all,  in  this  world,  no  such  things  as 
honour  and  faith?  I  let  the  despatch  fall  to  the  table, 
one  thing  at  least  decided-namely,  that  no  such  offer 
should  soil  my  hands. 

But  how  to  manage  it?    After  aU,  we  were  charged 
with  the  representation  of  German  interests.    And  I 
began  to  think  about  a  despatch  to  Washington.     I 
would  pomt  out  what  the  President  and  Mr.  Bryan  of 
course,  must  abeady  realise-that  this  war  was  but  the 
old  struggle  between  democracy  and  autocracy  in  the 
world   and  that  little  Befgium  was  just  then  holding 
Uus  Thermopylean  pass  for  democracy.     And  I  sat 
down  at  Miss  Lamer's  desk  and  began  to  write  a  dis- 
patch  m  these  terms,  trying  to  make  the  view  accord 
with  our  declared  neutrality— a  somewhat  difficult  task 
as  I  found.  ' 

Gibson  was  standing  by.  still  studying  the  telegram. 
After  a  while  he  said: 
"There  are  no  cipher  groups  here." 
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were  aU  night  putting  the  messages  into  cinher 

Meanwhile  the  Belgians  were  h„Idi„gT!J'  Li^„ 
Md  perhaps  the  Allies  were  getting  up     I  toM  Vih!*^ 

preyed  an^hfd    '"f'  *"  '"''"''''•  ""»  ■"-•>  ^■ 

Ihe  following  morning,  Sunday  the  ninth  I  hart  » 
M^an.  from  Dr.  van  Dyke  at  The  Hag^rwiio"™ 

duX'?ha?r?'  'r"'^  comprehens^n  did tS 
Thm..    "^™«f'l°''  *»  "'ke  my  task  less  heavy 

^  W*^Tr.™  ''"'''  "  '«'•'  «»'  tte  message  f^m 
the  Imperial  German  Government  was  authentif  wwl 

but^e  added  one  other  consolatory  „ord=  "Co^^tu: 

^ed  that  the  message  had  been  delivered  by  the 
German  Mmister  at  The  Hague  to  M.  T^udoi^  the 
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Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  requested 
to  hand  It  to  Baron  PaUon.  the  Belgian  Minister  at 
The  Hague,  which  he  did,  and  Baron  FaUon  sent  it  to 
Brussels. 

Count  Lfe  d'CJrsel  came  over  from  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice with  word  from  M.  Davignon  that  the  Belgian 
Cxovemment  was  preparing  a  reply  that  would  be  a  re- 
fusal to  entertain  the  proposal.  This  reply  was  sent 
to  Baron  Fallon  to  be  delivered  to  the  Gennan  G^v- 
LTlWs?""^  '^^"  ^'^'  °"  Wednesday,  and  was 

Di  Brumkli,  August  IS.  1914 

The  p«,po,al  made  to  u,  by  the  Gennan  Government  repeaU 
her  reply  to  that  u.lUmatum,  the  more  .o  as  since  Au«n.st  8  her 

iT:^^r  '^.V'*'^'  •  '''•^-*"«  -'  ^-  been'^;:^:^':; 

her  terntory,  and  the  guarantors  of  her  neutrality  have  resSnded 
loyally  and  without  delay  to  her  appeal.  'esponded 

Dationok. 

luth^nt^f  '^  I  h«d  any  f^^her  information  Us  to  the 
authenticity  of  Ue  German  proposal,  and  I  could  reply 
that  while  the  message  was  indubitably  genuine,  it  had 
been  delivered  through  The  Hague,  a^id  that  the  ques- 
tion had  no  longer  any  but  an  academic  interest. 

AU  of  the  notes  of  the  Belgian  Government  were 
conceived  m  this  lofty  spirit.  I  had  transmitted  to  it 
a  day  or  so  before  a  note  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment complaimng  that  the  Belgians  were  condemning 
as  spies  men  who  were  innocent.     The  Belgian  Gov- 
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tion  I  ffive  it  in  «ii>  I  .  "*  transla- 

ten:      ^  ^^  ^'"«"*8«  ">  '^hich  it  was  writ- 

i.a  Belgique.  terre  cUusique  du  droit  et  de  In  lih.^  - 

^ne  pour  condamner  mm  preuve»Jl^.  • 
rSguUer.  preuves  et  sans  jugement 

th.T^Iot°  ^f:;^ ?  *"'  "^  **«"  "P"'  -""l  the  one 

two  »S1  WW  111 ""^  """.  "  '^'"'x"-  »'  the 
u-wuns  wnose  diplomacy  conceived  them. 
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Who,  having  lived  in  Brussels  through  that  terrible 
month  of  August,  can  think  of  those  days,  with  their 
various  emotions,   their  exaltations,   their  hopes  and 
fears,  their  terror  and  despair,  without  the  memory  of 
that  wonderful  sunlight  which  filled  them  to  the  brim? 
pay  after  day  went  by,  and  with  each  new  morning 
the  miracle  was  renewed.    It  was  a  phenomenon  unusual 
in  Brussels  and  in  Belgium,  where  it  rains  as  c  Tten  as 
it  does  in  Scotland.     It  was  of  the  irony  implicit  in 
life.    There  were  moments  when,  looking  at  the  wide 
cloudless  sky,  thinking  perhaps  of  Bois  Fleuri,  where 
doubtless  the  rabbits  still  nibbled  at  the  rose-leaves, 
and  the  iwo  magpies  fluttered  about  with  the  bonne 
nouvelle  they  never  delivered,  or  of  Ravenstein,  where 
th    larks  were  warbling  in  the  sun  high  above  the  elev- 
enth hole,  one  would  say  that  all  this  madness  and  fury 
could  not  be  I     That  a  worid  so  lovely,  wherein  life 
might  have  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  glory  and 
meaning,  should  instead  be  given  over  to  such  an  insane 
orgy  of  blood  and  lust  and  cruelty  was  to  make  one 
despair  of  the  human  race.    It  could  not  be  I   And  yet- 
there  were  those  miserable  German  refugees  forever 
huddling  in  the  corridors  of  the  Legation,  shaken  by 
their  fears;  and  there  in  the  court  yard,  whiling  away 
their  time  playing  at  cards,  the  lads  of  the  garde  ci- 
vique,  those  young  lawyers  and  doctors  and  clerks,  that 
rudimentary  organism  of  the  Belgian  commune,  the  old 
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Burgertvacht,  with  its  traditiona  of  T-~, 

velde.  "^•aiwoiw  of  Jacques  van  Arte- 

The  heroic  resistance  of  the  I!*fU  n  i  • 
a.  foru  along  a.  M^Z:  oZ  ft!^"  'T,  " 
»«.  wko  then  conrnwdrf  the"     kt  u^'j?"  ^ 

"J-"t<xtttiennaittoui<mnr 
^  ^»PfPe«  were  fuU  of  the  v.Iour  of  the  Bel- 

quantenaire.  Complimentarv  tZ  *  *^  ^"'" 
between  President  ScTrS  K  "  TJ'  '■^'^'^"«"*^ 
gium  was  proud.    Se Tas  "  n     ^*  ^"'^'*-    ^»  B^J- 

the  old  feeLg  between  Frmisha7d  Wn  °'  ""''*"*^' 
gotten;  in  those  fierce  ^T^n^r.  ^''"°°"^^«»  ^or- 
anew.  *'  *  "**'°"  ^as  being  born 

flofted  on  t  mS'df  ViUe'  tt  "'""  f  ^'"'^^^^ 
^ild-houses  too,  and  over  bv  the  m  "''^  -  "'^  *' 
were  the  irreatumhr!ii         /.      ^'''*°"  *^"  ^o»  there 

flowerlC  But  tt  Pla  """^  °'  ^°^°"^  «^  *^«^ 
at  it,  one  mi^rht  see  th.        •      ""^^  ^^^  «*'^^;  booking 

struggled  Se'foTli  t^^^^^^^  ~st?  "'°  '^^ 
struggling  then  In  fZ  I  ^  '  ^  Belgiuwi  was 
easilfstirredTears   for  '  '^^'*^™^"*   «"^°tions    were 

eyes'of  those  'wl^whom  onVS  Thf  ^^^^  *°  *'^ 

thing  wistful   m    oii     '  ""f  ^""^«a.    There  was  some- 

g  wistful  m  all   the   faces;   somehow,   humanity 
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Mwned  no  longer  ugly,  but  dear,  good  to  look  upon. 
One  spoke  to  persons  one  did  not  know— a  kind  of 
miracle  that,  in  the  general  solemn  camaraderie. 

Lovely  Brussels  was  lovelier  than  ever,  but  somehow 
with  a  wistful  waning  loveliness,  infinitely  pathetic. 
AU  over  the  Quartier  Uopold  the  white  facades  of 
the  houses  bloomed  in  flags,  their  black  and  red  and 
yellow  colours  transparent  in  the  sunlight;  in  the  Forit 
the  sunlight  filtered  through  the  leaves,  irradiating  the 
green  boles  of  the  trees,  and  through  the  hazy  sunlight 
that  lay  on  the  fields  the  mount  of  Waterloo  was  out- 
lined against  the  sky. 

In  the  Bois,  in  the  midst  of  woodland  peace,  the 
children  were  playing  and  lovers  whispered  still  their 
marvelous  discoveries.     The  expected  battle  was  not 
yet— but  the  Uhlans  were  drawing  nearer;  one  could 
almost  fancy  them  there  behind  the  trees.    But  no,  not 
yet;— it  was  only  a  troop  of  Gardes  Civiques  k  Cheval, 
in  their  uniforms  of  green  and  their  grey  fur  busbies, 
young  Davignon  among  them,  waving  his  hand  at  me. 
At  night  the  town  was  strangely  still,  every  one 
seemed  to  be  waiting.    The  outposts  of  the  German 
army  were  only  thirty  miles  away;  the  German  cav- 
alry was  said  to  be  at  Tirlemont.    But  the  movements 
of  the  French  and  the  English  were  surrounded  with 
impenetrable  mystery.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait. 

"De  quoi  demain  sera-Ul  faitf  de  Leval  would  say 
before  going  home  for  the  night. 

And  yet  nothing  happened.  The  days  went  by.  The 
city  grew  quieter,  was  filled  indeed  with  a  kind  of 
silent  glory;  with  its  countless  flags,  like  mammoth  tu- 
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wdtiUJ  "'  "*"*'  *^  """^  "'  *^  •"»— ^  «- 
Our  information  wu  all  «o  f ragmenUry.  lo  unwUt^l 

""'"•  '"^  •PpcaiwJ  on  the  boulevird  with  th,i, 

who  ««,ri  to  b.„  «,e  .^y,,  „,  fc„  o™",^oi  hT; 

tone  battle-ground  of  Europe  which  if  h.T   °*\"" 
Belffium's  tlt^  *«  K-.         °P®  ^"'*^"  "  "ad  ever  been 

f.V.V!i       •        ''^*  ^'"°"'  **»«  ^a'  correspondent   s-t- 
tmg  there  ,„  grey  tweeds  in  my  offiee.  smacking  a  eg- 

M  Klh,r'V'"'"L'*  walking-stick  between  his  W 
M^  Klobukowsk,,  who  came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  W 

^d  mTR"  "*'"^*'  *?  *^^  ^-'J-  °^  VilLlob  r; 
"fe    Mada'Tn"  ^°"^?^^'  M-  Djuvara,  and  hi 
wiie,  Madame  Djuvara  had  just  returned  thrn.,«k 
movmg  accidents  and  hairbreadth  escapes  by  fidHnS 
flood  from  Germany  via  Rotterdam.  ^^  "^^^  ""^ 
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It  wu  alwayg  that,  »  great  battle  oo  the  morrow^ 
M  toon  a.  the  French  and  English  could  come  up. 
And  we  awwted  'he  great  event;  aome  thought  it  might 
take  pUce  there  at  Waterloo,  jurt  «,  befSel  :K 
While,  in  our  livet,  only  the  amalleft  incident!. 

A  coUeague  come,  to  aak  my  advice  on  a  point  of 
taate     Shou  d  h»  wife  keep  her  German  maidr  Why 
not,  If  .he  wwhed  to  do  wf   Ahl  but  the  other  Mrvante 
Kfu«ed  to  <»Mociate  with  her,  caUed  her  "a  narty  pig." 
Th..  I.  Afferent!    No  diplomatic  tact,  howev'er  «- 
qu..,te.  could  deal  with  that!  The  old  Duchewe  Douai- 
fu  ^^^''^^e  •«»<*«  to  n»  to  a.k  protection  for  K>me 
of  her  German  relative,  in  Belgium.  The  feeling  againrt 
the  whole  family  i.  high,  and  the  dark  and  .uSelfpaJ- 
•ce  there  m  the  Petit  Sablon  i.  avoided,  the  glory 
«id  prestige  of  it.  ancient  noble  name  no  more  able 
than  I  to  Mve  the  family  it  had  sheltered  from  the 
univCTsal  suspicion  that  blighted  any  one  in  Belgium 
who  had  German  relations.  ... 

It  is  afternoon  and  de  Leval  and  I  are  alone  at  the  Le- 
gation, where  It  is  quiet,  save  for  the  furious  ticking 
of  his  agi  fled  little  dock.  I  am  reading  Roland  de 
Mare  s  column  m  the  Inddpendance  Beige,  when  sud- 
denly  a  shot  rings  out  in  the  Rue  de  Trfeves.  I  pay  no 
attention  at  first,  then,  when  a  fusiUade  follows,  I  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  the  garde  civique  firing  in 

aT    u  ?'  ^"*  ^'^"^  P~P^«  •'^  e»^i^g  upward 
and  the  whole  squad  is  firing  at  the  wide  blue  sky     'Se 

fT^n  ^j:^.  T*""  ^  '"fi***  ««the'  in  panic  in 
^L  f  ^°'"^.'"*«*^'^«>»rtyardweseeamono. 
plane  hor^dattexnte,  with  the  widt  fan-like  tail  of  the 
German  Taube.  sailing  leisurely  and  unconcernedly 
away  m  the  direction  of  Liege. 


LKS  FORTS  TIEXNENT  TOUJOURS 

situation     1 7li\-       /    *^  '*"°"'  discussion  of  the 

"»«™  -«•  brought  in:  they  iiZ^'Z^:^^ 
ib^TJ^^t!  "'■^^  '-»  i"  -i*  the  n.„, 

s™^r^^— -^-"^^^^^^^^ 

necKs,  and  Gibson  had  seen  them  at  the  Porte  He  TVr» 
-ur ;  they  were  hailed  hy  shouts  of  "fL  rF^l!? 

eigtquer     Gu-ls  had  come  out  from  the  cafes  at  the 
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but  this,  iht  communique,  wsured  u..  was  unimportmt 
»•  long  «  the  fort,  hdd,  «,d  "0.  ^emJZ^' 

•ge>  had  been  taken,  the  Bishop  and  the  BurBomastw 
the  Uhlans  had  been  seen  in  the  Fortt  de  Soiinies 

neILn*  '"  u'r  J"  *'  ''°"  "'"■  «■«  'Sii  that 
perhaps  ,t  would  be  for  the  last  time.     There  md- 

tufs'Trl  !  '!™r  *'  "'•^-  »«"  «■«  P"«ful 
srene,  swept  a  tram  of  motor-cars  flUed  with  British 
offleers;  the  seats  of  the  oars  were  piled  Ugh  wi* 
baggage,  andafter  them  there  came  two  e.,^  „?e^^ 
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We  saw  no  English,  however,  other  than  those  In 
the  sw,ft  aolors  that  dashed  eastwardTouT^th" 
Bo,s,  no  other  Freneh  than  tho«  tired  cavi^n  de 
L*v.l  had  seen  going  along  the  i^ui^aj^i^ 
wrth  fatigue  over  their  horses'  neclis.  The  newspaS 
mght  announ^  that  no  official  aeknowleSS  ^ 

jW  tt  "'"  ^T'*'"-"  -fc'  fort,  tiennenl  tj 
«Z  ;■.  •  ""  ""'  "^  '"™  "«"th  to  mouth 
were  otherwise,  and  people  knew;  the  slow,  persTst^nt 
truth  percolated  silenfv  persistent 

in  l^o^t^C'  *'  *"'*  *^'  *''=  ^^  ^P^' 

the  Uhlans  were  seen  at  this  place  and  thati  ^         ' 

H.J^fK       '•T^^'^^^•    ^"^  »«*  «°°^ehow  through  the 
day    the  spirits  declining  toward  evening  w"th   the 

tTon  1"  '""T.  ^'^  r™^"  '^^«"  *°  P-^  intf  the  Lega 
tion.  brought  by  the  fugitives  who  eame  for  consolatln 

S^'a  ^r™Tre";  T  ^T  ^^^  -ouragerntHn": 
atZffll     »,-J    -"^  whispered  more  and  more  of  awful 
atroei^es.  hideous  deeds,  committed  near  Tirlemon 
the  Germans  were  said  to  have  sacked  the  peasants' 
houses,  killed  the  men.  thrust  bayonets  throve 
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breasts  of  girls,  hung  a  Belgian  soldier  up  by  the  thumbs 

™  En  *?t  "f*  ^"f'  '""^  the'sa'd  tst:;^  ; 
At  the  English  church  that  last  Sunday  morning 

onaSr"*  ""T'"'°"-  The  organist  played 
on  a  little  harmonium  and  the  choir  broke  down  every 
few  minutes,  but  services  were  never  held  uZJcZ 
cumstances  more  impressive.  The  atmosphere  was  hea^ 
with  the  emotions  of  the  hour.    "Give  peace  in"  ur  t  LT 

sltt !  h'll';.""^'^  "''^*^'  '^"^  *^-^  --  -  ^^ 

ZaZtn^^  ?'  ^'''^^?  ^^'^  "-^^  G«°'««  V  there 
fTA^h?^^-"*  ';^T''  ^^""  ^'^  ^-^'^te  added,  "and 
dTef  n^d  'a^;rr'  *''  f '^^'"^'"  ^^  P^"^^^'  '^^  ^"-ce 
ant  th.  P     ?i    !"'/'^  ™*  °"'  "«"d  ^°'  Thy  serv- 

one  felt-why  not  avow  it  even  if  one  is  Anglo- 

as::^o7:r»''^*^^°"*V'^"^-  The  curate,  instlriof 
a  sernion  of  his  own  read,  rather  wisely.  I  thought-a 
published  sermon  by  the  Bishop.  It  may  have  sXed 
an  attenuating  process  in  the  transmission,  but  there 
was  one  good  sentence  in  it.  not  by  the  Curate   nor 

saTd"  to^  '  ^'^'°^;  '"*  '^  ^°'^  ^^*^^--.  "ho  had 
said  to  his  men  after  the  South  African  campaig^ 

jrzourr ''' '-''  ^^ ''-'  -'  ^-  -^  -'  ^> 

r^J^^^u  "^l  *™^''  *^^'^  '^^^  ^^rtain  moments  in  life 
when  th«  old  prayers,  the  old  hymns,  suddenly  a^qJi^' 
a  new  meamng  and  afford  a  consolation  that  no  oZl 
words  can  give.  What  floods  of  memory  out  of  far' 
off  youth  out  of  that  far-off  landl  Th7menta«tv  of 
our  race  is  formed,  our  very  being  is  s^rl"  d  with 
the  hterature  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  E^t 

li?  .  '  f  ''''  ^''^''  ^"^^^  «"^  «f  Shakespeare.  The 
intellectual   processes    and   the  mode   of  "^bstLctive 
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how  towther  Ja^  <»ngregation  some- 

motor  roU^up   fl^S^f kSj^'S^;-'' S    FrancV, 
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HEE  MAJESTY 

0'rX*1'^"7"''''"'"  °^  '^'  ^^»  ^°'  Miss  Boyle 
^a.  and  that  Sunday  afternoon  word  came  that  the 
Queen  would  ,,rant  the  audience  at  4:80  We  Lt 
to  the  Pa  ace.  not  that  day  to  the  griUe  d'honneur!Z 
to  the  entrance  in  the  quiet,  shady  little  Rue  Br.1 

Znd     Th      T.  *''  ''■^'^  "^"  «^"*«  -  *he  pJlce 
TZ  7  I^  ™'^'*^'y  ^^'^""^  ^««  «n  the  qui  Vive  and 

ir^uiton'cr  "".r  •^^  ^^  «^^  ^^j-^-o  ^^h 

Wack  mutton-chop  whiskers  and  shown  up  to  a  little 
wmtang-room.  where  we  were  received  byCe  of  the 
Queen  s  lad.es-in-waiting.  the  Countess  d^uhremont 
We  had  to  wait,  and  we  talked  for  a  long  time-Xut 

e>es  hJlmg  with  tears  every  few  minutes.    But  Ifter 
awhde.  accompanied  by  the  good  Doctor  Le  Boeuf  who 

S^wn  r*; ""''  '7  ^'^^  ^^'  ^^°-'  -  were  crducTed 
down  the  long  red-carpeted  corridor  to  the  Queen's 

fng^trAnd" *"  "?,^'r  ^"*°  *^^  kittle  blu?raw! 

HiZr  hi  ^''''"*  ^  *"  ^"^^"  ^°*^^«d-  She  wore 
a  srniple  blue  gown  with  transparent  sleeves  and  * 
white,  low.  girlish  collar;  not  a  jewel,  only  her  wed^^ 

Plicity.  She  was  calm  with  a  certain  gravitv  an,!  hi 
blue  eyes  were  wistfnT  ;„  *i,„  i.x.,.      8^^^ "^  and  her 
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thronged  with  men  Irrir    ?     .,*  ^  ^'^  ^^^  *h«n. 
They  werl  fillS  ^kM'""*"*  "°'^°™«  «*  »  co"rt  baU 

cots^^trwhire    It^^^^^^^  °^  ^-P^*^ 

for  the  wounded     Atf  h!  fZl   I      '^  back-waiting 

gian  flag  was  Litened        "*  ''  '"^'  ^°*  '^  ^«^«  ««'" 

"The  children  put  them  there,"  said  the  Queen 

trances  facing  the  park.  °^  *^^  *°- 

'The  diplomatic  entrance  "  s»M  +».»  r» 
sad  smile,  «aU  closed  now!" '  '  ^"'""  ^'*^  * 

ture  of  fare-veU     It  w«T  !   V      °"1  "''^^  **  ""^^  «««- 

f««  T         \1^"-    -^t  was  to  be  nearly  three  years  h*. 

fore  I  saw  Her  Majesty  again.  ^        *^" 

It  must  have  been  that  same  day  that  I  had  th.  f  i 

.ion.  «r.„*tut"rc'oZt  d"?cfs^  *'^  "*n^™- 
^w..  and  oot .  ^x'  ?.S2:',:r/s"  ^t:t 
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respondents  arrived  mi  Monday  morning,  not  two  hun- 
dred, but  two— Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Gerald 
Morgan.    I  went  with  them  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
presented  them  to  the  Baron  van  der  Elst,  and  then 
we  drove  to  the  old  Gendarmerie  Nationale  in  the  Bou- 
levard de  Waterloo,  for  their  lais»er-pas$er$  and  bras- 
sards.   The  scene  was  one  that  might  have  marked  the 
French  Revolution.    The  Gendarmerie  is  a  great  white 
block  of  a  building,  simple  and  severe,  and  French  in 
aspect.    The  great  court  yard  was  crowded  with  wag- 
ons and  horses  and  anxious  people,  and  around  a  deal 
table  sat  soldiers,  wearing  the  little  honnete  de  police. 
with  its  gay  tassel  dangling  down  on  the  forehead. 
There  were  bottles  of  ink  and  bottles  of  paste— and 
there  should  have  been  bottles  of  wine  to  make  the  scene 
wholly  and  satisfyingly  revolutionary.    We  sat  there 
for  a  long  time  in  the  sunlight  while  Davis  and  Mor- 
gan were  given  their  passports  and  brassards,  and  then, 
in  a  great  yellow  motor  car,  they  went  away  out  past 
the  Porte  de  Hal  on  the  road  to  Louvain.  Gibson  had 
gone  on  a  similar  expedition  with  Frederick  Palmer, 
already  on  the  ground,  to  see  the  sights  of  war. 

I  was  very  tired,  and  after  luncheon  I  went  up  to 
my  chamber  and  stretched  myself  out  on  a  chaise-longue 
to  rest,  but  no  sooner  had  I  settled  myself  than  Joseph 
knocked  and,  coming  in,  handed  me  a  message.  It  was 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  informing  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  Antwerp  that  night  and  that 
trains  had  been  provided  for  the  diplomatic  corps.  No 
more  chaise-longue  after  that!  I  went  down  stairs  and 
telephoned  to  Villalobar;  he  came  over  and  again  we 
discussed  the  situation,  deciding  to  stay  at  all  events, 
and  to  act  in  harmony  and  concert. 
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«tt  Xv^^he!:  ^z  r  Iff'  ■""-«  «^ 

of  the  «n.rt  Be  Z  ^Tw"*  ""f  ""  ""'  "<*' 

*"™  ag^  .c„„  the  ,t.«  r..  K  .  *'"  "'" 

tke  mighty  tragedy     AhTT.    •  u™  "*'"«  ^  '<" 

of  other  d.™  „d  for  ;i.^™°°°«*-  Weeould  t/dk 

proaohof  thrGrr^.t.;,dtt.f*!i  «»/"«'">y  "P" 
«ntil  .  note  c^'^Z  Court  ctr^"?  '"  ^*"''P- 

-"  going  to  hSn^l    ',t,"Vr,*f  •  """  J"''  "  I 
the  lelepho-,.  ,„  L  U    al  ^■"«1'''>«  c.„ed        ^ 

l»d  left  for  Antwwp  ^""'"  ""''  Go«™nent 
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THE  OOVEHNMEXT  LEAVES 

The  retirement  of  the  Government  within  the  forti- 
fied place  of  Antwerp,  while  understood  and  calmly 
accepted  by  the  population  of  Brussels,  nevertheless 
had  that  depressing  effect  which  such  an  event  can  not 
fail  to  produce.  The  event  was  ahnost  casually  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  of  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth, 
and  its  importance  minimized.  The  impression  that  the 
fortified  place  of  Antwerp  was  impregnable  was  encour- 
aged and  strengthened  by  an  official  announcement  com- 
municated  to  the  press  by  the  General  Staff.* 

» L'Etat  major  de  la  posiUon  fortifi^e  d'Anvers  communique  k 
la  prease  la  note  auivante: 

"Nous  somuies  autoris^s  k  d&larer  que,  grace  k  I'activit^  d6ploy^, 
grice  an  d^vouement  de  nos  admirables  troupes,  form^es  pour  la 
plupart,  de  soldats  appartenant  aux  anciennes  classes  rappel^es, 
Anvers  Attaquk  Skbait  Imprbnable. 

The  Government  issued  the  following  note:  i 

"Le  Gouvemement  part  pour  Anvers.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  les  €viae- 
ments  soient  plus  graves  qu'ils  ne  I'ont  it6  jusqu'ici.  Nous  enregis- 
trons  au  contraire  un  nouveau  succfcs  de  nos  troupes  second^es  par 
la  cavalerie  franjaise.  Mais  comme  il  est  ne^essaire  que  le  trans- 
fert  se  fasse  normalement  et  qn'il  n>  ait  pas  la  moindre  interruption 
dans  I'exercice  de  la  souverainet^,  le  gouvemement  a  estim£  qu'il 
itait  pr^«rable  de  commencer  le  transfert  des  services  des  diff6rents 
ministires.  Alors  que  leurs  families  resteront  dans  la  capitale, 
certains  ministres  vont  done  r^sider  k  Anvers  ou  les  services  de  la 
guerre  seront  mieux  k  leur  place  pendant  que  I'armee  est  en  cam- 
pagne." 
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bright  rt^di«TlIuS,^  f"Tr:  "^  ^^  ™"«  ««« 
of  the  premS::  VcC  '^  ^^J"  "--^ 

the  ,v«ue  ".,  ^r^"^  of  P«vu,g  .^ending  «to^ 
•-"dty  -ZZu"^:"^^^  "^  ■«-  "•«. 

?^fSgS::S3Hr 

afternoon  marches  through  the  phas^pJr^^ 

parade  on  some  fete  dav    fi,„*     P?****"*  ^orSt,  or  a 

lete  day— that  rudmientary  organiza- 
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tion,  that  city  guard,  all  that  wa«  left  of  the  Burger- 
wacht  of  olden  time,  the  stock  butt  of  Brusieli  wit,  the 
standing  joke  of  music  halls  and  revuea;  sternly  coura- 
geous, no  doubt,  fired  with  the  best  patriotic  impulses 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  stout  burger  of  the  old 
free  cities,  but  only  a  welcome  incentive  and  excuse  to 
the  grey  oncoming  hordes.  It  required  no  very  lively 
imagination  to  picture  the  scene  that  would  ensue  if  a 
column  of  German  soldiers  should  debouch  out  of  the 
shades  of  the  stately  Bois— one  whiff  of  mitraUle,  one 
volley,  and  lovely  Brussels  doomed  I 

That  afternoon  Villalobar  and  I  agreed  that  as  a 
diplomatic  courtesy  we  should  call  on  Burgomaster 
Max,  the  highest  authority  then  left  in  Brussels  We 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  where  all  was  confusion, 
and  were  asked  if  the  Burgomaster  might  receive  us  in 
la  SaUe  de  Garde  that  is,  Police  Headquarters,  an  office 
that  wore  the  air  and  had  the  atmosphere  of  all  police 
stations  the  world  over.  M.  Max,  smiling,  cahn,  and 
master  oi  himself,  carefully  dressed  as  usual,  with  the 
alert  air  to  which  his  stiff  upstanding  hair,  great  mous- 
taches en  croc,  and  pointed  beard  somehow  contributed, 
came  down  and  received  our  visit. 

But  we  came  away  somewhat  depressed,  not  by  any- 
thing that  the  Burgomaster  had  said,  hut  by  our  pre- 
science of  what  was  impending;  for  those  barricades 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois,  those  Gardes  Civiques  so 
ridiculously  inadequate,  were  ever  in  my  mind.  I  asked 
the  Marquis  to  go  with  me  to  the  Bois ;  I  wished  to  show 
them  to  him;  we  drove  out  the  avenue— and  there  were 
the  Gardes  Civiques  in  their  little  trench.  They  halted 
us  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bois  with  as  much  martial 
importance  as  though  they  had  been  Life  Guards  guard- 
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^  lovely  pwk.  '  ^  ^  "^  ^  «i«uit  of 

There  i.  «lw.y.  wmething  to  Uurii  .t  m  i:/ 
»r  It  i«  onjy  to  keen  fmm  V     "  *^       "*  "'*•  «v«» 

.pect^e  of  th.rp7tLwrdet^'  TZ'f'  "^"'^ 
drove  down  the  avenue  in  tl!^'  ?  ^'""*  •'^•^  •»<» 
•  ••rdonic  .mile  onTe  h"  ^  -  *'^*"  "*  *''*'*  ^«« 
of  the  Marqui.  of  vlllllob^."""*  ^^""'^  countenance 
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Akd  now  it  it  Wednoday,  the  nineteenth  of  Augurt, 
•  day  of  temble  tension,  of  extreme  anxiety.  Over  the 
city  •  dreadful  menace  hangs,  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  portent,  and  every  one  is  depressed.  It  is  preter- 
naturally  stiU.  The  sun  glitters  on  the  white  facades  of 
the  houses,  one  by  one  the  Belgian  flags  are  taken  in,  and 
the  shutters  put  up  at  the  windows. 

The  Belgian  General  Staff  has  fallen  back  from 
Louvam  to  Malines.  All  day  long  crowds  of  peasants, 
m  carts  and  on  foot,  pour  into  town  from  the  east— a 
continuous  stream  with  stolid,  patient,  sad  faces,  flee- 
ing  before  the  German  advance. 

A  refugee  lawyer  who  had  escaped  with  his  family 
from  Francorchamps,  near  Malmeny,  came  uito  the  Le- 
gation to  see  de  Leval,  and  told  of  the  horrors  that  were 
bemg  committed  in  Luxembourg-villages  burned, 
peasants  shot  down,  massacres  and  unspeakable  out- 
rages.  A  bwop  of  Belgian  cavalry  passed  down  the 
Hue  de  Treves,  weary,  haggard  men,  unkempt,  with 
grimy  faces,  their  uniforms  grey  with  dust;  a  picture 
by  Detoille  there  in  the  old  Quartier  Leopold. 

And  yet  there  was  that  strange  phenomenon  always 
to  be  observed  in  times  of  crises,  the  persistence  with 
which  hfe  goes  on  in  its  normal  and  usual  sequences; 
for  that  morning  my  wife  and  I  went  with  Madame 
Carton  de  Wiart,  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
to  see  the  soup  kitchens  that  are  maintained  by  the 
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"l^  Antwerp  but  had  ram  ned  behind  with  b«. 
<^^.  living  on  in  the  minhtry  i„  tbe  RuVdru  L^ 
»d  »«  deroting  k,«„.  „Xe,,  t^^^^  wi' 

2ti^B'rr';L^';i'S' '~"  -"r ""'  "■"«"'« 

fK.^  il  .  •  *"*  ^'"^*  °"«"  marching  in  while  we  wen. 
^ere.  bowing  to  u.  «  they  po,.ed.  fo  Jt  the^ w 
^c  ong  low  table,  to  eat  their  «H,p  and  thd^Z 

X^ad  b^„  S^K ''^*''^  °'  '^'  ^''     Two  little 

Se  .to^  l!!n.-  *^  "?  "  ""'  '''^"''^  •"'^  the  defeated 
one  stood  leaning  against  a  wall,  hiding  her  fac«  in  h., 

were  at  hand.    He  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Sir  Fran- 
as  VUhers  c  formally  to  turfover  hi,  LeJ«on 

m^  r     K  ^"*"''  '''^-*^»  distinguished  hnZ 

man  whose  hair  was  grown  white  in  his  King's  ^  « 

A  most  frightful  borel"  was  his  only  ciTnT^* 

the  impending  diminagement.  «»mn»ent  on 

TTiere  was  little  to  do  since  his  archives  were  already 

SfSr""-  "^^  *^'^^  ^'^^  ^«t  details^d^id- 
iaf  .^  ^  n  r  "'  "°  proc^*-r.r6a/  was  necessai^-  He 
had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  departure. 

Anfl  J""'J  ^"''*^y'"  '•^  «*'^'  "«nd  motor  over  to 
Antwerp  this  afternoon." 

wrtT*!  r*  "°  "f  *  *°  '*y-    ^  ^""J^«d  to  see  him  go 
VVe  had  been  good  friends  Wi.««  t  *^' 

tne  post  Sir  Francis  showed  me  many  delicate  atten- 
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tions  rendered  me  many  kindly  services.    I  had  grown 
to  be  fond  of  h^  ^„j  ^f  ^j^  ^^^j^  »- 

arose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  trust  that  it  is  only  au  revoir,"  he  said. 
We  shook  hands,  bowed,  and  he  went  away 
*!,       «r»";  """"^^  McCuteheon  and  Cobb,  and  with 
them  WiU  Irwin,  the  latest  correspondent  to  arrive 
Ihey  were  eager  to  get  to  the  front. 

'You  have  only  to  wait  a  few  hours."  I  said,  "and 
the  front  will  come  to  you." 

But  they  were  impatient;  they  started  for  Louvain. 
promismg  to  be  back  to  dine  with  me  that  night 

We  were  all  rather  grave  at  luncheon,  but  we  tried 
not  to  let  the  mothers  see.    I  could  not  get  those  Gardes 
Cmques  and  their  little  trenches  on  the  Avenue  Louise 
.r!?,  1.^  ^""^""^  ^^  Tervueren  out  of  my  mind. 
ViUalobar  came  at  three  o'clock  and  I  talked  it  over 
with  him;  something  must  be  done.    And  so  we  drove 
over  to  the  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  deserted  now  by 
Baron  de  Broqueville  and  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Clootens.  commanding  the  Gardes  Civiques,  a  kind 
of  Mih  ary  Governor,  or  I  know  not  what-at  any  rate, 
the  ranking  military  authority  left  in  the  city. 

We  were  admitted  at  once  into  his  presence;  he  was 
m  M.  de  BroqueviUe's  cabinet,  at  M.  de  BroqueviUe's 
desk  and  had  an  aide  with  him.  He  received  us  Stand- 
ing, and  we  remained  standing  th-oughout  the  inter- 
view. The  General  was  a  big  man.  with  dark  bronze 
skm  and  heavy  mustaches.  His  capote,  kepi,  and  sword 
lay  on  a  divan  near  by.  all  ready.  His  aide  hovered 
solicitously  near  him. 

We  told  him  that  we  had  come  to  pay  our  respects, 
and  he  bowed  like  a  soldier  and  thanked  us  in  hJn  heaw 
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attempt  no. h,j>g  with  it,  means  at  his  command. 

he  sit^Tuy'"  '''"""''  ^^  ^  ^^^'"^  '^  ^  ^'^" 

as^^^'^"''*^^  *^'  "P''^^^'  '^'^^''^^  to  W™  that 

Bu^t^^^'^1'.""^'^'   "  ^^^^"^^  "^'^  'Attempted, 
llut  the  General  drew  himself  up  and  said: 

boutr  "^"^  ^'"""^'^   '^'  ^'^'""^'"^  ^  ^'«^  3usqu'au 

infhl*  «  '"T"?  the  General  we  sat  there  in  the  motor 
m  the  Rue  de  la  Loi.  talked  over  the  situation  and  de- 

Sv  inte^'  *%''-f  ^^'  *'^  Burgomaster  re'wt 
a  highly  mtelhgent  and  reasonable  man;  there  lav  the 

to  the  chambers  of  the  Burgomaster;  the  last  Tune  I 
had  ^en  m  that  stately  apartment  was  when  the  Chi- 

B^k^  th^C  r  "^^^  ^"*^  "^^^  ^'^-^  '"^^  Gold- 

^  2r  *^-    ^*^^^  «"««ts  expected  now! 

-m^  ^'^^' failing  as  ever  and.  as  always,  very  alert 
smart  m  attire  and  elegant  in  manner,  arose  f7omh^' 
unposmg  desk,  where  he  had  been  studying  some  pTpen 
I^asvtuaUon  est  ewtrSmement  graver  he  said,  i^  a 
tone  that  accorded  weU  with  the  facts 

for^!  '  V°r?^^  *!  *^°  ^^"^"  '^^'  ^^^  b^en  Placed 

for  us     He  told  us  that  the  Germans  were  moving  on 

he  ^y.  and  that  he  had  made  a  resolution  to  defenS 

L  Y  *•!,  *l^""  ^^**  ^'  ^"*^"^^^  to  defend  it  with, 
and  he  said,  of  course,  with  the  Garde  Civique.  I  per- 
mitted myself  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to'him  LTu- 
tihty  of  such  a  course,  saying  that  as  an  open  city  Brus- 
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sels  was  protected  from  assault  or  bombardment  by 
the  conventions  and  rules  of  war.  but  that  the  firini 
of  a  smgle  shot  in  defense  would  take  it  out  of  this 
category,  and  that,  wholly  insufficient  as  the  Garde  Ci- 

theu.  hves  but  the  hves  of  citizens  as  well,  and  the  de- 
struction  of  the  beautiful  monuments  of  the  city.  The 
Marquis  added  his  representations  to  mine  and  we  made 
them  as  strongly  as  we  could,  Villalobar  and  I  speaking 
alternately-sometimes-I  fear,  in  concert.  M.  Max  lis- 
tened  sympathetically,  acquiescing  in  all  that  we  said; 
he  knew  it  all.  mdeed.  as  well  as  we,  but  he  sighed 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  raised  both  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture  of  despair. 

"C'egt  une  question  d'honneur/'  he  said. 
My  hopes  fell,  but  we  repeated  our  arguments. 
1  asked  him  to  consider  another  interest  that  seemed 
to  be  involved.    Brussels,  like  aU  beautiful  and  historical 
cities.  IS  m  essence  one  of  the  assets  of  civilization  and 
1  spoke  of  Its  works  of  art.  and  of  how  the  whole  world 
was  interested  in  them  and  of  those  who.  in  Europe,  in 
America,  everywhere,  either  had  seen  them  or  hoped  to 
see  them     Thus  in  a  certain  sense  we  seemed  to  speak 
for  the  interests  of  humanity.    I  felt  that  the  words  im- 
pressed hun.     The  Marquis  gave  his  assent,  and  the 
IJurgomaster  listened  sympatheticaUy,  but  still  held  to 
nis  resolve  and  said  : 

"Que  voulez-vous  que  je  fosse?** 

We  pressed  the  point  but  received  no  formal  assur- 
ance that  he  would  do  what  we  suggested.  He  said  it 
had  been  decided  to  defend  the  city  as  far  as  the  inner 
boulevards,  and  I  smiled,  thinking  of  those  Gardes  Ci- 
viques;  their  defense  could  not  last  as  far  as  the  ring  of 
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inner  boulevards  which  enclose  the  old  city.  Both  Vil- 
lalobar  s  and  my  Legation  would  be  outside  that 
charmed  circle.  I  thought  of  that,  and  M.  Max  evi- 
dently  thought  of  it  at  the  same  moment,  for  he  said 
he  would  place  at  our  disposal  houses  within  these  boule- 
vards.   Small  comfort  in  that  I 

"^on'r"?/"  ^  '^"'^"'^^  ^^  °"^^'  "J'  resterai  dans 
ma  jLegatton. 

"Et  moi  ausri,"  said  Villalobar. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  say  but  we  could  not 
leave  without  repeating  what  we  had  said,  without  re- 
newing  again  our  earnest  entreaties. 

While  we  were  talking.  Monsieur  Jacquemain,  one  of 
the  echmm  came  into  the  room,  very  dark  and  grave 
and  womed,  and  asked  M.  Max  solicitously  if  Ihere 
7Z  *"^^*^  ™ore  he  could  do  for  him.  and  M.  Max 
said  No,  and  told  him  to  go.  They  were  intimate 
friends,  those  two.  and  M.  Jacquemain's  devotion  and 
oyalty  to  his  chief  were  good  to  see  in  a  world  where 
that  kind  of  loyalty  is  rare. 

The  Burgomaster  thanked  us  again  and  said  that  he 
would  consider  bur  words.  We  asked  him  if  he  was  go- 
ing  home.  ® 

-Non/'  he  said,  "je  dormirai  id.  Je  ne  quitterai  pas 
mm  Hdtel  de  VaU."  ^ 

thfnwT'''  *?;'  """"f  affectionately,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  free  cities,  and  we  came  away  very  sober,  not 
much  reassured  by  the  result  of  our  mission  but  drawing 
what  hopes  we  could  from  Max's  promise  to  consider 
our  words.  We  came  away,  too,  with  the  admiration 
for  a  man  who  found  himself  suddenly  in  an  excessively 
diflicult  position.  •  ' 

We  read  in  the  evening  newspapers: 
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"Lagrande  bataille  semhle  commence  en  Belgique. 
Rv^  n  est  venu  d^rmger  les  plans  de  Vetat-najorgS- 
n^al.aupmnt  de  vue  strategique.  On  nouscertifie 
quaujourd'hu^chacun  est  isa  place.  II  faut  faire  cZ 
fi^^eau  Grand  Etat  major  que  dirige  le  roi  Albert. 
JJ  aprds  Us  renseignements  recueillis  auprhs  d'ofRciers 
loptmon  dans  les  hautes  sphh-es  est  excelUnte  etla  cm- 
fiance  dbsolue." 

I  sent  a  cablegram  to  Washington  reporting  my  re- 
fusal  to  remove  the  Legation  and  amiouncing  that  the 
Germans  were  just  east  of  the  city.  ,And  then  we  sat 
down  to  await  their  coming. 
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Veey  early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  twentieth  of 
August  a  date  that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  I  was 
awakened  by  loud  knocks  and.  slir.    ^  into  my  dress- 
mg-gown.  I  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood  poor  Gus- 
tave.  weary,  haggard,   frightened,   intensely  neglige, 
lookmg  as  though  he  had  not  been  to  bed  at  all-as,  in- 
deed, he  had  not;  he  had  brought  his  whole  family  and 
had  given  them  Omer's  room  in  the  garage,  sitting  up 
all  mght,  unknown  to  me.  faithful  soul  that  he  was.  with 
the  agent  depoUce,  to  keep  watch.    The  gardes  dviquea 
had  vamshed  from  the  court  yard. 

Gustave  came  to  announce  the  Count  Bottaro-Costa. 
the  Italian  Mmister.  whom  I  found  waiting  in  my  cabi- 
net himself  wearing  a  haggard  air.    He  came  at  that 

rJ^^  r""  I  *:T""^*^°"'  '^"^  ^°  ^^^8  *he  news  that 
It  had  been  decided  by  the  authorities,  on  orders  from 
the  King  at  Antwerp  and  as  a  result  of  the  advice  that 
Villalobar  and  I  had  ventured  to  give  Burgomaster  Max. 
not.  after  all,  to  offer  any  resistance.  The  Gardes  Ci- 
viques  had  accordingly  been  withdrawn  and  disbanded, 
and  the  German  army  was  to  enter  the  city  during  that 
day. 

>  The  news  was  a  relief,  of  course,  for  which  we  could 
thank  the  King,  who  has  a  very  level  head  on  those 
broad  shoulders. 
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Bottaro-Costa,  however,  was  uncertain  of  our  diplo- 
maticstatus  and  thought  that  we  were  merely  distin- 
guished  residents  of  the  capital.  I  was  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  that  technical  point  and  advised  him  to  go 
over  and  take  counsel  of  ViUalobar.  who  is  expert  in  all 
such  dehcate  matters,  but  Bottaro-Costa  would  not; 
ViUalobar  s  Legation  was  in  the  Rue  ArchimMe  and 
Bottaro-Costa  said  that  if  he  went  there  he  might  never 
get  back  to  his  own  Legation  on  the  Boulevard  Bis- 
cnoffsheim. 

When  he  had  gone  I  went  upstairs,  and  when  Colette 
brought  my  tea.  I  told  her  not  to  be  frightened  that 
the  entry  of  the  Germans  would  be  peaceful.  The'  poor 
soul  was  relieved  but  shook  her  head  and  said,  in  the 
French  she  translated  out  of  hei^  Flemish  mentality: 

Mm  c  est  tout  de  mime  triste." 
b«rVpf  *e  honest  Gustave  too.  and  he  shook  another 
hard  Flemish  head  and  summed  up.  I  think,  in  a  phrase 

ie^ZlnyT'^  ^'  ^"  ^'"^^^^^  ''^'  "^^^^  -^- 

vel'r^Z^l'  '''  ^"^^  ''  '-  ^-^^^  «^^-* 
All  morning  in  ever-increasing  crowds  the  poor  peas- 
ants tramped  mto  the  city,  bearing  their  pitiable  pos- 
sessions m  bags,  bundles,  some  of  them  in  Belgian  carts 
drawn  by  dogs.    And  from  my  window  I  saw  one  lone, 
dispmted   footsore  Belgian  soldier  trudging  in  the  hot 
sun  that  beat  down  into  the  Rue  Belliard.  sweltering  in 
his  heavy  overcoat,  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  a  tin  cup 
and  an  extra  pair  of  boots  dangling  from  it.  trailing 
his  gun  and  powdered  grey  with  dust,  trudging  wearily 
along,  the  symbol  of  defeat  and  despair. 
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«Hf^*M  ?'  """*""?  ^^  "^^  ^'^P'  °^  *he  BourgmeHre. 
M^h  M  Jacquemam  the  echevin,  his  faithful  friend,  had 
gone  outside  the  cty  toward  Tervueren  the  night  be- 
fore  and  there  with  the  German  general,  had  arranged 
the  devads  of  the  entry  of  the  troops,  and  for  their  un- 
molested passage  through  the  city.  And  now  they  were 
to  enter  at  eleven  o'clock.  All  morning  long  we  waited. 
VilWobar  was  restlessly  in  and  out  with  such  news  ai 

We  had  been  told  that  the  troops  would  come  in  under 
the  arch  of  the  Cinquantenaire-from  the  window  of 

Z/kT  7  \T^^  J"'*  '""  ^^^  ^^^^'8^  that  Leo. 
pold  had  placed  there-and  march  down  the  Rue  de  la 

toumphal  arch,  m  the  crude  glare  of  the  sun.  stark, 
empty,  unreal.  ' 

At  luncheon  we  discussed  the  propriety  of  my  going 
r^L^y. '""  h"  f™^  P"''  *^^°"«^'  I  did  not  like  to 
r  tS.rr'*"^'  u"*'.°"  *^^  °*^^'  ^'^"d.  I  had  a  feel- 
i^ir  1^^      °;'*J*  ^'  ^"^""*='^*^  i^  '"^  to  witness  the 

toT^^^^r;^  *^'  P'°"^  '^y-  ^  '''^'^  the  ladies  not 
to  leave  the  Legation ;  one  could  never  know  what  might 
happen.    After  luncheon  we  went  out  on  the  balcony 

from  the  white  fa9ades  along  the  Rue  Belliard.  where 
they  had  flamed  in  the  sun  for  the  last  fortnigiit.  and 
only  on  the  Brazilian,  the  Chilian  and  the  iSnerican 
Legations  were  flags  left  flying.  The  persiennes  were 
drawn  at  aU  the  windows;  the  old  Quartier  Leopold 
looked  Lke  a  city  of  the  dead. 

f»,^^'"  °!  ^^^^^"^  ^  '^"^  Villalobar's  car  coming  clown 
the  Rue  de  Treves,  his  chauffeur  in  his  red-and-green 
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livery,  his  red  and  yeUow  flag  flying,  and  I  ran  down 
to  meet  him,  seizing  my  hat  and  stick  as  I  went.  The 
Marquis  was  as  excited  as  a  boy. 

"Come  on!"  he  cried,  and  I  went,  Gibson  and  de  Le- 
va! following  in  our  car.  We  drove  over  to  the  Italian 
Legation,  in  the  Boulevard  Bischoff*sheim.  The  boule- 
vard was  lined  with  crowds,  waiting  under  the  ebn 
trees,  out  of  the  sun.  The  poUce  bourgeoise.  composed 
of  citizens  who  had  been  sworn  m  to  aid  in  keeping 
order,  were  sauntering  about,  wearing  their  white  bras- 
sards. 

Bottaro-Costa,  a  day  or  so  before,  much  to  our  regret, 
had  been  superseded  at  that  post  by  another  Minister 
who  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  was  about  to  leave  Brus- 
sels. His  Legation  was  dismantled  and  the  halls  filled 
with  packing-cases,  but  the  Countess  had  retained  one 
salon,  and  she  received  us  there. 

There,  then,  in  the  bow  windows  overlooking  the  bou- 
levard, chatting  the  while,  we  waited  until  ViUalobar 
and  Bottaro-Costa  grew  weary  and  impatient  and  went 
out  with  Carton  de  Wiart.  the  Spanish  Consul,  a  cousin 
of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice;  I  remained  with  the 
Countess. 

And  then  standing  by  the  window,  suddenly  we  had 
our  first  view  of  the  German  troops.  Without  music 
or  fife,  or  drums  or  flag,  a  company  of  infantry  came 
dawn  the  boulevard;  they  were  all  in  grey-a  sinister, 
lurid-greemsh  grey— even  to  the  hehnet-covers  they 
wore,  and  they  were  in  heavy  marching  order.  They 
swung  along  somewhat  wearily  close  to  the  Mee  des 
pistons  at  the  comer  where  they  were  to  turn  down 
mto  the  Boulevard  du  Jardin  Botanique.     Two  of  the 
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men  fdl  out  of  line,  took  their  post  at  the  comer  .nd 
■hng  of  hu  rtfe;  the  other  drew  «  box  of  eimrettes 
^teh.  then  „krf  .  u^  (rem  .  Belgian  st«,di„g 

™  .11  U%  "^  ""^ 'tared  .t  them.  And  that 
was  ail.    It  did  not  seem  so  bad. 

"Poor  feUowsl"  sighed  the  Countess. 

the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow,  thouirh  the  route 
was  abeady  marked  by  arrows  paint;d  on  Wds'hS 
ha^^been  fixed  to  the  trees.    Wc  waited,  but  no  more 

Then  Bottaro-Costa  came  running  up  and  said  they 

Zd-bT?sh^  T'r  '°"*"    ^'  ^'^'^^  *»•«  Counters 
goodbye-she  refused  to  accompany  us-rushed  down 

wft  Tlu''"'*  ^"?"^  °"""^^«^  •"  *he  Rue  de  Ligne 
dL  r  T"  '*'''^^  '^""^^"^  °^  ^°--«'  hoofs.  «. 
un^l*  °T  ir'  "^"^"^  *^'^  ^«y  «»<J  th'^t.  rushing 
uncertamly  hither  and  there;  finally  they  tooi  a  morf 

stable  course  m  the  direction  of  the  hoof-beats.    We 

otrontoT  ^-^"^"^t-^'  ^^  Villalobar's  insistent 
out  onto  the  terrace  of  the  old  church  itself,  overlook- 

Z^:T^^'r\'''^T''    ^-^  there,  bitw^'^he 
hedges  of  the  silent  crowds  packed  along  the  sidewalks 
s  owly  descending  the  Rue  Ste.-Gudule  from  the  W 

renberg  and  turmng  into  the  Rue  de  la  Montague,  which 
twisted  3^,y  ^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^gn  ^.  ^  hich 

in  the  same  grey  uniforms,  their  black-and-white  pen' 
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nants  fluttering  from  their  Iance>.  was  a  squadron  of 
GCTman  hussars.  And  as  they  rode  they  chanted  in 
rude  chorus:  "Heil  Dir  im  Siegetkranz." 

It  was  very  stiU;  the  crowds  sullen  and  silent,  there 
in  the  glitter  of  the  sunlight— the  horses'  hoofs  clattering 
on  the  stones  of  the  uneven  pavement,  the  lances  sway- 
ing, the  pennants  fluttering  and  that  deep-throated 
chant,  to  the  tune  that  we  know  as  "America"  and  the 
British  as  "God  Save  the  King"-and  over  us  the 
grey  tiu;adeB  of  the  stately  old  church.  The  scene  had 
the  aspect  of  medievalism;  something  terrible  too,  that 
ahnost  savage  chant  and  those  grey  horsemen  pouring 
down  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  modem  civilization. 
Villalobar  turned  and  looked  at  me. 
"We'll  remember  this  scene,"  he  said. 
"And  think  where  we  are  I"  said  Bottaro-Costa,  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  two  lofty  towers  of  Stc-Gudule  behind 
us,  looking  down,  as  calmly  as  they  had  looked  for  seven 
centuries,  on  a  scene  that  was  not,  after  all  new  to  them. 
They  ha  J  seen  Frenchmen  and  Austrians  and  Spaniards 
riding  thus,  singing  their  song  of  conquest. 

The  columns  halted,  the  chanting  ceased;  the  last  two 
troopers  promptly  turned  their  horses  around.  No  rear 
attacks!  Then  after  a  moment  they  moved  again,  tak- 
ing up  their  savage  hymn,  and,  still  singing  in  those 
hoarse  gutturals,  wound  down  and  away  and  out  of  sight 
behind  the  walls,  the  tiles  and  the  chimney-pots,  where 
the  Rue  Ste.-Gudule  turns  into  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne, 
and  so  to  the  Grand'  Place.  We  thought  we  had  seen 
It  all,  and  turned  away  and  drove  back  to  the  Italian 
Legation. 

And  as  we  turned  into  the  Boulevard  Bischoff'sheim 
there  was  the  German  army.    All  that  we  had  seen 
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of  tke  tree,  „  f„  .  ™         ,  **  'P™"<i'ng  brwicliM 

sentimentality  of  the  b K  "  T°**'"'  "°*  *^« 

naacnronism,  modern  science  vokeH  tn  ♦!,=  »i.    •  x     . 

temptuous  rfances     ThJ,      ^r^S*"*'  ™solent.  con- 
P      us  glances.    Their  equipment,  of  course,  was 
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perfect;  sabres,  revolvers  in  holsters,  fleld-glasset.  nuips 
in  •  leather  case,  with  isinglass  to  protect  them,  small 
electric  lamps  slung  about  their  necl»-not  a  deUil  had 
been  overlooked  in  those  provisions  of  forty-four  years. 
The  infantry  marched  in  column  of  fours  with  heavy 
methodical  German  precision— squat  Germans  for  the 
most  part,  their  trousers  untidily  thrust  in  their  heavy 
boots,  that  drummed  with  iron-shod  heels  heavily  on  the 
pavement;  an  extra  pair  of  boots  dangled  from  each 
knapsack. 

There  were  Germans  of  aU  the  familiar  German 
types:  thick  necks  and  flattened  occiputs,  low  foreheads 
and  yellow  hair  shaved  closely,  like  convicts;  stolid,  in- 
different  faces,  with  no  ray  of  mirth  or  humour,  but 
now  and  then  eyes  of  the  pale  blue  of  porcelain  gazing 
through  spectacles-the  familiar  student  type.    Their 
low  spiked  hebnets  were  covered  with  cloth  of  that  same 
greenish-grey  of  the  uniform;  every  bit  of  metal  on  the 
uniform,  indeed,  was  covered,  and  in  most  instances  the 
numbers  on  their  shoulders  were  similarly  concealed. 
Ihey  were  all  young  men.  strong,  with  long  backs  and 
short  stout  legs,  hard  thews  and  sinews,  and  aU  individ- 
uality, all  initiative,  had  been  drilled  out  of  them;  they 
plodded  on  with  the  dumb  docility  of  fatalism,  and  their 
officers,  across  the  vast  gulf  that  militarism  places  be- 
tween officers  and  men,  were  as  contemptuous  of  them 
as  they  were  of  the  awed  crowds  along  the  sidewalks. 
Cavalry,  infantry,  and  artiUery  went  by;  each  regi- 
ment  of  mfantry  wa.  supported  by  a  troop  of  cavalry 
and  followed  by  a  battery,  forming  integrally  a  unit. 
Ihe  infantry,  trudgmg  along,  suddenly  whistled  to  a 
tune  that  brought  back  instantly  the  memory  of  happy 
summers  at  home-"Every  Little  Movement  Has  a 
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Meaning  of  it.  Own"-though  to  them,  of  cour«..  it  wm 
Austrian  national  hymn  and  there  wa.  one  company 

J«ngl   Efflcency.  dnll.  disciphne  here  but  too  apparent 

il^  J  ?»"«  «".the  part,  like  a  mnnerchor  affh^^h 

%K     .^"  tr«ined-a.  no  doubt  they  had.  ^ 

of  h  all     tS'"**:  ™";^''^  ^y  ""*»  ^«  ^^r^  weary 
of  It  all;  then  a  long  line  of  inverted  steel  pontoon 

henTh"e  c^i^  ''T  'f  ^""^'"^  »«  their  M^"';' 
then  the  commissanat.  cookstoves  with  fires  burning  and 
smoke  coming  from  the  short  stacks,  and  soup  ski- 

wrSaTkiXh-i  '^"^'"'  *'^"  '^^-*»  °^ '--» 

1*'^^™:^^^^  ^""''"*''  '*"'*  ammunition-wag- 

wetolldTe^th*''"'  V"'^^;'?^'  '*^  ^°^"  *»>«  B«»»«vard. 
we  would  hear  the  crash  of  the  music  of  a  military  band 

I'ttl  \:f  '""  "'^""'"^  ""*-'  *»»«  '--S  clang 
of  mammoth  brass  cymbals-not  music,  but  noise  of  f 
calculated  savagery,  to  strike  terror. 

stroLs^r'  Krl"''  °PP''««''^«'  unendurable,  mon- 
strous-those  black  guns  on  grey  carriages  and  grey 
caissons;  those  field  grey  uniforms;  the  Llent  f^s 
of  those  supercihous  young  officers,  scarred  in  their  sl^y 
duels,  weanng  monocles;  those  dull  plodding  soldiers 

Clumsy  boots  drumming  on  the  pavement.    It  was  im- 

effecTo'f  "  hT*^^^^'  '"*  "'^^  --  o'  the  C^^ 
effec  of  martial  array;  it  was  grim  without  any  subl^ 

2.  business-like  but  without  the  agreeable  effect  of  hZ 

mony;  a  very  parade  of  savagery,  in  every  one  of  iL 

SnTsI'  'rJ"^'  ^PP''"-!!  dreadful.  T^hror^l^^ 
nation  of  steel,  however  disciplined  and  efficient,  was 
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heavy  and  sodden,  it  was  perhaps  the  chief  victim  of  its 
own  remorseless  cruelty ;  seeking  to  gain  the  whole  world 
It  had  lost  its  own  soul. 

Bottoro-Costa  grew  weary  and  went  into  his  Lega- 
tion. The  Countess  had  been  looking  at  the  spectacle 
from  the  window  of  her  adon. 

Then  VUlalobar  went  away  and  I  thought  of  my  wife 
and  the  mothers  and  Miss  Larner,  and  said  to  myself 
that  if  I  were  to  hurry  they  might  yet  ha^e  a  glimpse 
of  this  colossal  and  evil  thing.  Luckily,  I  found  my  own 
motor  down  the  Boulevard,  abandoned  by  Gibson  and 
de  Leval,  and  in  it  I  whirled  to  the  Legation  and  got 
the  excited  ladies. 

"Hurry,"  I  said,  "there  may  yet  be  time  I" 
^  We  returned  to  the  boulevard.  It  was  perhaps  five 
o  clock.  The  German  hosts  were  still  filing  by,  and  we 
sat  m  the  motor  and  watched,  spellbound,  for  two  hours, 
while  the  grey-green  hordes  roUed  by  in  undiminished, 
seemingly  infinite  numbers. 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  lines;  a  horse  harnessed 
to  a  gun  had  faUen  with  the  sickening  efi'ect  of  that 
spectacle.  An  artillery  man  leaped  from  the  caisson; 
an  officer  shouted  a  sharp  order;  the  grey  line  debouched 
and  went  on.  The  dust  beaten  up  by  those  thousands 
of  heavy  feet  rose  and  obscured  the  sunlight,  sifted 
mto  the  trees,  turning  the  green  leaves  into  grey;  it 
settled  into  the  grey  uniforms,  gave  a  grey  aspect  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  evening  fell  the  grey  hordes  were 
filmg  by  like  grey  ghosts  in  a  grey  twilight. 

I  had  agreed  to  go  with  ViUalobar  at  half-past  six 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  it  was  then  nearly  seven.  I  found 
him  waiting  for  me  at  my  Legation,  and  we  rolled  away 
around  by  the  Park  and  the  Palace,  through  the  Place 
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Royale     As  we  turned  to  descend  by  the  Rue  de  la 
Madeleine  into  thelower  town,  our  progress  ^^^ll^ 
by  the  crowds.    The  chauffeur  keot  hH    T    ,^ 
and  then  suddenly  the.  :^7s.^^XttZa':^^^ 
right  and  left  and  scattered;  and.  looking  ^p  I  slw  ^n 

ttr?5^r   'r™^   '''^'y   ov;rhead.^nd   fZ   U 
there  fell  a  stream  of  fire  that  broke  out  now  andTh. 

whn"'-  .^  "•'  "°'^'"^'  ^"*  -^^^  kneTof  cou  s 
what  the  other  was  thinking-bombs  I    And  thenTd-' 

that  It  was  a  signal  to  the  army  in  the  field. 

We  drove  on  to  the  Grand'  Place,  that  square  of 
gPlden  beauty    and  thei^  already  the  artillery  were 

sCer.i:heToW*°"^""^^*^""'"^^     -eparaL'S 
efves    the   hnl  ""''I'^^-^'-^h  settling  them- 

selves,   the   horses   munching   their   provender     TKo 
mounted  sentinels  at  the  entraLs  salutXwt^teS' 

Ville  and  then  mounted  the  grand  staircase  and  went 
down  the  familiar  halls  to  the  BurgomasterrroS 

at  them  German  officers  in  those  pale-bluish  ^ev  coats 
one  used  to  see  all  over  Germany"  were  busilf  Xi^* 

s^r  :un"c[«-'"''r  *'^''  ^P""  ^^^^^'^^  and  mlS^^Te 
SLT  w "'  ^'"""  '^^'^'y  ^^'  ««d  thus  re- 
ce  ved  us     We  explained  our  mission,  and  were  shown 

of  thTe  '^Iff Tr*\r °^^  ^""«  °^  ^P-  -d  mor^ 

spi^adwithl^  \  ""'"  *''°  "^""  «^**^d  «*  tables 

spread  nith  documents  turned  to  receive  us.  but  a  short 

stout  and  very  dusty,  rather  bristling  little  man.  gTvSg 
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order,  ri^t  and  left,  turned  and  spoke.    He  wore  rid 
»g  breeches  but  had  taken  off  hi,  leather  pu^  "  i 
wore  only  hU  t«,  *„.,.    He  apoke  FrenS  Sj  <S. 
»»_«e»t..ndwhenIto,dhin,whoI„:tt^ 

in^t?' '  ^  '"'"'•  5™  "««!"  *«W  of  the  Gem«». 

With  this  he  made  another  stiff  little  bow,  his  heels 
cheking  ^.in  and  again;  he  kept  whirling  kCt  to 
deei  ehcbng  hi,  heels  a,  though  bowing  J^^lZ 

M^alTas^r  "r  "'"  ""=  B-lAaster-s^^- 
M  Max  was  sithng  there  at  his  great  table,  where  we 
l^^^n  bun  only  the  evening  before,  how  L„Z1 

^ZlZtZt''""^"^-    ^-"-.what 

-r^^rgTZeT-i^rX^r;;!^-- 

P.^^'lTth*  "^"^  ""  "'"""  *■«  «'■'«'"  of  our 
preraice,  and  the  messenger  came  back  to  sav  tb.f  .h. 

Gejjeral  was  taking  a  bath.    We  «.t  do™  SCt  »d 
while  we  waited  M   M«v  *«ij         »  """^"/^  '^ait,  and 
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end.    He  told  us  then  what  he  had  not  told  us  the  eve- 
ning before-that  aU  the  preceding  day  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  German  army  to  the  east  of  the 
city  and  with  the  King  in  Antwerp.    The  Germans  had 
demanded  hostages,  the  Burgomaster,  the  members  of 
the  Conseil  Municipal,  twenty  notables  and  a  war  con- 
tribution of  fifty  mUlion  francs,  to  say  nothing  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  food  and  forage.    M.  Max  refused 
the  hostages— the  word  had  such  a  medieval  sound  that 
my  hair  ahnost  stood  on  end!-held  out.  and  gained  his 
pomt.    But  the  levy  must  be  paid.    We  renewed  our 
c(HnpIiments. 
"J'ai  fait  mon  devoir"  he  said  simply. 
Then  he  told  us  the  news.    The  General  Staff  had 
faUen  back  from  Malines  on  Antwerp,  and  there  the 
remnants  ot  the  Belgian  army  were  to  be  gathered,  for 
we  must  save  a  remnant  of  our  army,  there  is  no  way 
to  get  another."    And  for  three  days  the  Germans  were 
to  pass  through  Brussels. 

M.  Max  had  just  finished  these  statements  when  there 
was  announced  General  Thaddeus  von  Jarotsky.  Gen- 
eral Major  und  Kommandant  der  16th  Infantry  Bri- 
gade. 

He  proved  to  be  the  same  important  little  man  who 
rr. ..  ed  me  outside,  now  transformed  by  a  bath  and 
touet,  bald  head  shinirg.  short  grey  moustache  bristling, 
blue  eyes  alert,  wearing  the  same  blue  grey  coat,  on  the 
breast  of  which  was  the  bar  of  the  coloured  ribbons  of  his 
many  decorations.  Instead  of  the  riding-breeches  he 
wore  now  long  dark  blue  trousers  with  wide  red  stripes, 
held  by  straps  under  his  military  boots.  Refreshed  by 
his  bath,  he  was  very  hearty  and  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self; there  was  more  crisp  bowing  and  clicking  of  spurs 
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and  exchange  of  amenities,  Mon  General  rubbing  his 
hands  briskly.  ** 

"Call  him  Excellency,"  ViUalobar  whispered  to  me 

hurriedly;  "the  Germans  like  that."    And  then  he  went 

on,  speaking  to  the  General: 
"ExceUency,  we  ask  the  right  to  communicate  with 

our  Governments;  as  to  cipher  the  right  is,  of  course. 

disputable,  but  not  in  clear." 
Seiner  Excellenz.  in  his  French,  said: 
"Yes,  of  course,  and  in  cipher  too,  if  you  desire." 
"The  telephone  communication  will  be  restored?" 
Seiner  ExceUenz  reflected  for  a  moment  and  asked 
about  telephone  communication  with  towns  outside,  not 
wishing  us  to  have  that. 

"In  Berlin,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  special  interior  tele- 
phone service." 

'^ut  not  here."  said  M.  Max.  "or  at  least  very  little." 
The  pomt  was  amiably  conceded  by  Seiner  Excel- 
lenz. 

Then  ViUalobar  asked  that  his  secretary,  the  Marquis 
de  Faura,  be  granted  a  safe  conduct  from  Antwerp; 
his  son  was  dying  in  Brussels.  And  this  too  was  con- 
ceded. 

In  fact.  Seiner  ExceUenz  promised  everything,  and 
then  arose,  saying  that  his  dinner  was  awaiting  and  that 
he  was  very  hungry.  There  were  more  compliments,  and 
more  bowing  and  more  clicking  of  spurred  heels,  and 
we  left. 

The  twilight  seemed  to  have  gathered  earlier  that 
evenmg.  In  the  Grand'  Place  the  field  kitchens  steamed, 
and  at  each  entrance  there  were  the  dark  silhouettes  of 
the  Uhlans  on  guard.  Under  the  spreading  trees  along 
the  boulevards  the  dust  hung  like  fog.  and  each  of  the 
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street  lamps  glowed  at  the  centre  of  a  luminous  ball. 
In  the  shadows  were  small  groups  of  men  in  spiritless 
discussion;  their  faces,  when  one  could  see  them,  were 
sad,  and  there  were  those  who  went  weeping  through  the 
gloom.  The  houses  were  all  closed  and  dark.  And  the 
grey  hordes  continued  to  shuffle  down  the  Chaussee  de 
Louvain  and  along  the  boulevards.  Only  in  the  Palace 
Hotel  was  there  light  and  brilliancy,  for  there  the  offi- 
cers of  the  German  army  were  dining. 

The  city  was  strangely  still,  overwhelmed  in  its  sor- 
row; and  weary  to  the  very  bones,  and  sick  at  heart,  I 
went  home  with  the  sensations  of  one  who  has  been  com- 
peUed  to  witness  a  shameful  deed  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  proud,  beautiful,  sensitive  living  creature  that  had 
been  Brussels. 

We  had  expected  McCutcheon,  Cobb,  Irwin,  and 
Amo  I  '"h  to  dine  with  us  that  night.  Eight  o'clock 
ca...e  ai  >  'hey  did  not  appear,  nor  had  we  any  news  of 
them.  1..  their  stead,  and  in  their  places  at  the  table 
there  was  another  guest,  alwayi.  nctual,  come  to  stay 
a  long  time— old  haggard  Care,  i  felt  the  load  of  a 
great  responsibility  that  settled  down  familiarly  on 
shoulders  that  had  borne  through  so  many  years  the 
burdens  of  another  city,  and  I  worried  now  about  these 
old,  these  somewhat  too  reckless  and  adventurous 
friends. 

Then  in  the  evening  came  Monseigneur  Sarzana,  the 
Auditor  of  the  Papal  Nonciature,  to  inform  me  that  the 
Pope  had  died  that  afternoon  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 
He  sat  there  in  his  long  black  soutane,  distress  in  his 
Italian  countenance,  as  though  the  world  had  come  to 
an  end  and  the  heavens  were  about  to  be  rolled  to- 
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gelher  like  .  soroU.    And  it  might  well  have  ««»J 
indeed  that  they  werel  ««emed, 

•llT'""  *"•  °'  ~"^-  *•  "»««  °'  irony  inevitable  in 
^Ihumu,  catastrophe.     The  latest  editiLT^J.^ 

cTe  J5  ta  tT',°'  *'  "*^'-  »"*  "•  '"*"«  "S 

"uidt^itTXraLt.""" ""  ""*  «»  ""- 

•iimojonr.  »  «e  «ont  passes.    Nous  «omme.  «u  quin- 

les  fort,  resiLt  rSuIent     r        '""'"'"  *  ''''^^  '*™* 
du  pay.  est  arrgte     Xn  Si  ^*^"  J"""'''^'"""*  «"  le  centre 

Meu.  o^es  atteJ;:  TXr"  '*"^"'*  ''  ^"'*"'  ^«  ^' 

^^J::t!zi: ::r  "^"'*-*'  ^"  «'"*"^"'  *>- «-!"» 

ce  n'est  p.s  hu^Slau Z„t  "!^  "'  ''"=*'  ren.arqu.ble.    Bref, 

grande  batauL    Cetteblilfe  eW      .^f '"*  *  '^  P"'*«  «»'-« 
qu'il.  ront  perdue  e^  Be^W  et  nt  """"'  *'*  Pouvoir  dire 

tenant  scaoVt  passes  denSereh;;"!"™"-    ^'"'^    ours  nudn- 
dire  que  la  coLntraZ  d ''ami  s  \T'"^^^^^^  ^'"^ 

soldats  russes  ..archent Tur   a  Cut   d^nT     ""T  "'"''""  ^« 
corps  d'arm^,  par  quelqnes  for^  f^^  »eulen,ent  par  six 

de  iwe  russ:  soL:!?t"::  Cd  ?i?pira;;rnd"^'  """"• 

hu.^7:.«T  Mats  :r  n?r ""  ^  "  ^^^  ^  ^"^  ^^ 

^  ^-  -.  ^o».'-ent  ;^:;r;4iTe;rtt:::^^^^^ 
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eolouie.  de  «,nte  ven  „ou..    En  v^ritf  c'e.t  un  beau  et  gr«,d  .pec 
Ucle     Angld.  et  Beige.  inUmement  oni.  vont  combattre  k  o6t6  de. 

ltav«ion^^„„e  grande  oeuvre  de  .ecour,  et  de  proteetion  a  €U  rial- 

n^rea^L'rr"  "'I    '  ~"*«'-P'"*"=  «'«=  I'l'^^'q-e  r^-Wance  de 
notre  .m6e  et  de  no.  fort.,  qui  talent  comme  le  di.ait  le  roi  Albert. 

d'elte.  """'"  ^^^'  '*  ''"*  ""•*  maintenant  au  miUeu 

D6«,mai.  pour  nou.,  la  p6riode  la  plu.  critique  .en,ble  pa.see. 
Et  avec  une  confiance  renouvelee  et  une  indbranlable  fennete,  nou. 
pouvona  conaid^rer  I'avenir.  ' 

a:^  "      *  *""      '  """  population  to  turn  in  their 

AFFICHE  DE  M.  MAX,  BOURGMESTRE  DE  BRUXELLES 

Ahmb. a  Fiu 

Dart  l.!f  l.'^'.tf '""  *"*'"*''"•»  ^  '»  population  ei.ile  de  prendre 
part  aux  ho.t,Ut^,  et  toute.  le.  d^rogaUon.  k  eette  rigle  pouv.nt 

T^ZT.^^:  T'""'"'  '"'"•'^•'"P  ^'^  -»  coneitoyenrn^ont  ex- 
pria.^  le  de,ir  de  ,e  debarra..er  de.  arme.  k  feu  qu'iL  po..^dent 

Ce.   arme.   peuvent  atre   d6po.6es   dan.   le.   con,n,i..ariat.   de 
police,  ou  il  en  .era  d^ivr^  r6c6pi..^. 

.er!n"rjfTf  .f"   '"   '^"**   *   ''"»*""»'   «^«^"t"'   d'Anver,   et 
b1  1      t  ^i™"  P«>P"^f  "e.  apri.  la  fin  de,  ho.tUit6.. 
iSrozelle.,  le  12  aoflt,  1914. 

Translation: 

PLACARD  OF  M.  -MAX,  BURGOMASTER  OF  BRUSSELS 

FiREABU. 

inl^r^  "^  r"  forbidding  the  civil  population  to  take  part 

a„«  t  ;;;       ^  '"  -'-/events  of  thi.  rule  being  considered 

cau,e  for  reprisal.,  many  of  my  fellow  citizen,  have  expre.sed  the 

wi:^::c:^::i;rj^      *^^  ---^  p^^^- — 
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^iJl:  A^I^Iol"^'-*'-"  ''"  P>-«««»  «•  the  wdi.  of  Bm. 
lui  fer.  p..  de  Zl  ^'  ''  '^P"'*"""  «***'  »  »« 

-ition.,  de.  explosif.,  .„ront  A  Jn^^eX';:^"' ^^  ""' 

Qniconquc  rfsiater.  4  „.i„  a^^  .,,„  ,.,  .„^ 
Qa^conque  •  opposer.  ««  troupe,  dlemwde., 
Qoiconque  attentera  A  lears  bles.^, 
Quiconque  sera  trouv^  I'anne  k  la  main, 
ten  futUle  de  mime. 
Le  g^i^ral  commandant  le  III*  corp.  d'arm^e, 

▼ON  LoCHOW, 

Giaital  d'infanterie.    * 

Bmzelles,  le  20  aofit  1914. 
Pkoclaiiation 
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A  U  Tllle  I.  p,e.t.tlon  dc  Iog.a.enl.,  de  «,ur,lture  et  de  foumlture.. 
Toute.ce.  prestation,  ..«,„»  riglic.  rfgullirement  p.,  I'taZJ 
diaire  de  autorit^.  communale..  »««enn«- 

n^tlleu  contre  la  .a«^  de.  troupe.,  et  A  ce  que  le.  prtSTuo^^ 
exigfc.  Mient  promptemeat  foumJe..  PW.Ution. 

Wile  et  pour  la  .icurit^  de.  habitant..  »  «  » 

niir*^"^'"*'  •""' '''''"  "*  »««»>«'"««~n,ent  arriv*  alHeu,,,  U  « 
prodnLalt  de.  agre..ion.  eontre  le.  troupe.,  de.  tlr.  .enre   Je  m! 
verrai.  contrdnt  de  prendre  le.  n.e.ure.^.'plu.  Z'T'  ^ 
U  Giaitul  CooiiMndant  le  corps  darmfo, 

SUT  TON  AftMlir. 
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through  the  city,  an  undulating  stream  of  bayonets  and 
grey  hehnets  and  Brussels  awoke  to  find  on  its  walls 
great  white  affiche»  in  French  and  German,  signed  by 
General  Sixt  von  Armin.  threatemng  reprisals  if  any 
overt  act  of  h^ility  occurred.    There  was  a  demand, 
too.  for  a  contribution  of  30.000.000  francs,  as  weU  as 
immense  quantities  of  supplies,  and  summoning  the 
promce  of  Brabant  to  deliver  up  430.000.000  francs  by 
the  first  of  September.    For  three  days  and  three  nights 
the  grey  stream  flowed  by.  and  Brussels  was  crushed  by 
the  sorrow  and  humiliation  of  an  alien  occupation, 
i       uT         """"*  phenomenon  of  the  brilliant  sun, 
though  there  were  no  longer  any  Belgian  flags  to  catch 
Its  wonderful  light  in  their  folds.     Those  cookstoves 
were  burning  in  the  Grand'  Place,  and  the  Uhlans  were 
at  their  sentmel-posts.    There  were  no  trains;  trams,  it 
was  said,  were  to  stop;  there  were  no  horses;  suddenly 
no  fiacreg,  no  taxis,  no  automobiles  except  those  in  which 
Gennan  officers  raced  about  town,  a  soldier  on  the  box 
with  a  rifle  across  his  knees.    There  were  no  telegraphs 
and  no  telephones,  and-strangest  phenomenon  of  all- 
there  were  no  newspapers.    It  was  as  though  we  had 
suddenly  been  plunged  into  darkness;  however  inaccu- 
rate  newspapers  would  have  served  as  a  clearing-house 
for  the  wild  and  fearful  rumours  that  set  in  on  such  a 
tide  as  might  overwhelm  one.    Staid  persons  had  heard 
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firing,  and  hod  seen  the  flash  of  cannons  and  searchliirhts 

n^^ZJ  •  ""fu'™  '•''"  "*  "'«''*•  "'■  ^^'  German, 
were  fortifying  the  cemetery-  at  Molenbeek  St.-Jean. 

Sh  °crt  *'''  *"''"'  °''  ^^'y  ^"^  ™°""t«d  cannons  at 
Jette  St..P,erre  in  order  to  bombard  Bn.ssels  if  the 
tabute  money  was  not  raised  by  Sunday  morning!  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  dead;  England  had  declared 
war  on  Holland  and  the  United  States  on  Germany. 
And  everybody  came  to  the  Legation  to  learn  if  the 
rmnours  were  true.    The  AcxkI  of  them,  mounting  all 

tli^i  '  *°  ^  °*  ^""  ^''^^  '"  ^^^  "^"^^'^  ^'^'  °f 

Of  a  piece  with  them  were  those  silly,  romanticistic 
tales  of  my  activities-tales  that  by  their  currency  were 
to  plague  me  for  so  many  weeks.    The  first  of  those 
melodramatic  stories,  assigning  to  me  a  role  for  which 
1  was  never  in  any  wise  designed,  was  to  the  effect  that 
1  had  gone  out  to  the  east  of  town  to  meet  the  German 
army  and  had  told  the  commanding  officer,  with  I  know 
not  what  theatrical  flourish,  that  if  one  stone  of  Brus- 
sels  was  touched  America  would  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many.   The  ridiculous  tale  was  spread  about  in  Brus- 

Ta  .^''i  ^l^^T  *"**  °^*^  **>«  »«as,  to  be  published 
and  wafted  abroad  to  no  purpose  other  than  to  afl'ord 
one  more  superfluous  proof  of  the  place  the  cinema 
has  m  the  affections  of  mankind  and  of  that  inveterate 
vice  of  reporters,  who  foolishly  think  that  they  can 
imi^gme  something  that  is  more  interesting  than  the 
truth. 

At  the  Legation  there  were  numerous  caUers,  Amer- 
ican English.  Belgian,  each  with  his  peculiar  personal 
problem,  his  little  worry,  his  desire  for  comfort  and 
reassurance;  and  we  were  bedeviled  all  day  with  the 
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difficulties  of  getting  off  deipatchet .  The  Germani  had 
been  most  amiable-hml  bowed,  smiled,  saluted,  and  as- 
iured  us  that  the  despatches  could  go;  but  they  never 
did  go,  and  when  we  went  to  inquire  the  reason  why,  we 
were  sent  from  pillar  to  post  and  from  Peter  to  Paul, 
with  protestations,  explanations,  and  apologies.  But 
the  despatches  remained  undespotchcd. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  I 
was  awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and  there  was  Gus- 
taye,  very  white  and  shaken,  saying  in  a  breathless 
voice: 

"Let  AUemandt  tont  W  Deux  ginirmxl" 
I  put  on  a  dressing-gown  and  went  down,  and  there  in 
my  office  were  General  von  Jarotsky  and  a  nice-looking 
aide-de-camp,  politely  come  to  return  my  call. 

"Je  netuiapoM  encore  en  uniforme,"  I  said,  offering 
my  excuses  for  my  attire,  and  the  General  laughed 
heartily,  slapping  his  yellow  puttees  with  a  little  silver- 
headed  riding-crop.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
telegrams  had  not  been  sent,  but  he  had  arranged  all 
with  the  Director  of  Telegraphs  and  I  could  now  send 
them  to  the  bureau. 

When,  the  long  day  having  slowly  declined  toward 
10:80  a.  m.,  Villalobar  came  and  I  could  give  him  the 
good  news  about  our  despatches,  we  drove  to  the  Bureau 
of  Telegraphs,  where  the  non-commissioned  officer  was 
patient,  stolid,  and  unmoved— and  the  despatches  were 
not  sent.  It  was  useless,  and  we  gave  up  and  drove 
away  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  found  M.  Max  in  his 
cabtnet,  acquainted  him  with  the  situation,  and  he  sent 
for  General  von  Jarotsky,  who  appeared,  bowing,  smil- 
ing, clicking  his  spurs.  It  was  very  strange,  he  said;  let 
them  bring  the  Directeur  des  Telegraphes  immedi- 
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*i!**^.J*!?7  ^""•  ■"**  **«  '"""^^  '""«  instruction,  tluit 
jhouW  be  flniJ.  One  could  not  help  feeling  «,rry  for 
the  Directeur  de.  TiWgraphe..  in  view  of  what  wm 
•bout  to  happen  to  him. 

Then  the  General  and  the  Burgomaster  discutaed  the 
conditions  m  the  city,  growing  hourly  more  desperate. 
M.  Max  announced  that  there  was  no  food,  no  forage 

I  »^!  ^T'*  ■"'^  ^'^^y'  reserving  the  worst  for  the 
last,  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  banks-so  that  he 
could  not  pay  the  levy.    At  this  revelation  the  General 

If   M  ^"  ■***  '"**  demanded  explanations,  and 

M.  Max  went  on  to  tell  him  that  the  treasure  in  the 
Banque  Nationale,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  finan- 
cial  system  of  Belgium  is  based,  had  all  been  transferred 
to  Antwerp. 

"lU  ont  eutoHt  Ce  n'eH  pat  correct,  cdt'  said  the 
iieneral,  growmg  red. 

«.fl^  ^"^f^"**^  ^''  '*°"'^«"  «nd  the  General 
reflected.  Fmally  he  said  that  he  would  accept  checks, 
notes  or  some  written  evidence  of  indebtedness  and  then 
he  went  away  and  left  us.  And  when  he  had  gone  M. 
Max  explamed  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  our 
presence  to  mention  to  the  General  the  difficult  point 
about  the  50,000.000  francs;  he  was  glad  of  our  com- 
pany  and  countenance  as  he  broke  the  news  to  the  pep- 
pery little  man.  *^  *^ 

The  Burgomaster,  expecting  some  one,  asked  us  to 
wait  m  the  Salle  du  College,  where  the  fjchevins  meet- 
the  room  with  the  great  oak  table  and  the  high-backed 
Chairs  and  the  tapestries  of  the  tim"  of  Charles  V  their 
various  coats-of-arms  all  open  book,  to  ViUalobar.  M 
Max  made  many  apologies,  for  the  apartment  had  been 
turned  mto  a  chamber  for  him ;  and  it  was  given  a  some- 
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what  more  modem  and  contemporary  note  by  the  little 

'bled  ~l.?'"i\^  '^^^^  Burgomaster  slept  tCe  t  ou! 
bled  nights,  and  by  the  valise  and  toilet-case  with  a  lit- 
tle m^or  on  a  table  and  the  change  of  clothes  hung  over 

FinaJly  the  Directeur  des  Telegraphes  came-a  mis- 
wS  a  L"^  "^*V'/  ^^'^'^^of  one  in  Sunday 
d£i'    ^Tl  '"""^  f"  '^''''  ""^^  ^'"Jd  accmnulate 

aries  the  world  over,  whether  at  Nashapur  or  Babylon 
whether  at  Brussels  or  Toledo,  much  more  f ertife  in C-' 
sons  why  a  given  thing  cannot  be  done  than  in  expedi- 
ents  to  get  it  accomplished.     When  the  Burgomaster 

official  reluctance  of  the  Directeur,  went  out.  and  re- 

f^itiaSr^L^  :?Xt  -'-'  ''-^'-^^y 

diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  our  place  was  near  the  Court  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  retired  to  Antwerp.  I  realised  this 
fact  of  course  and  had  discussed  and  settled  the  point 

FoSkr  ^'^^'■^°"'  '''  ^^^«^^"  ^^^^*-  ^- 
The  situation  was  unprecedented.  Never  before,  save 
when  the  Germans  entered  Paris  in  1870.  had  diplomats 
remamed  when  a  Court  and  Government  had  gone,  and 
the  cases  were  not  precisely  on  all  fours,  as  the  lawyers 
say.  The  Germans  had  shown  us  personally  every 
courtesy  and  yet  we  were  not  in  communication  with  our 
Govermnents;  between  us  and  the  telegraph  wires  in 
Antwerp  were  hostUe  armies,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
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itals  where  the  Governments  were  waitiW  for  word 

ramy  skies,  as  if  the  fine  weather  were  weary  at  last-a 
man  somehow  got  through  the  lines  from  G^ent  r  d  J 
as  though  he  had  been  in  Browning's  pol.  Sk  JetW 
from  our  Consul,  Mr.  Johnson,  l^ari^g^^rtde^^^^^^ 

f^nn  r  1^  T""^  **'^  *J"^^*'°«  °f  Whether  the  Leira- 
t^an  should  not  be  removed  to  Antwerp  to  keep  In  cX 
mumcation  with  the  Belgian  Govermnent.  I  s^i i  had  a 
fitTs?-  "'^  ^°""*  ^*^°"«^''  '"^^^  ™y  place  was  in 
Indeed,  on  Sunday  morning,  after  the  entry  of  the 

S  Wa«:r;''"^'*'^  ^"'^'^  Office  had^come  to 
the  Legation  formally  to  express,  "on  behalf  of  the  King 
and  his  people.'  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  my  atJ? 
tude  toward  Belgium  in  having  advised  the  Burgomas- 
ter not  to  offer  futile  resistance  to  the  Germrn  Zy  • 

the  dtjf '"""  '"°"^'  *°  ^"^  *^^*  '"^'^  «^'-  »^  "d  S 

Jrs^e"1,;t'ltlT  "^/'**  *''  ^"*"'^  ^'^^^  '"  «t°re.  °f 
menTih.^  '^  f*'°"^  impression  that  for  the  mo- 

ment  there  was  work  to  be  done.    There  were  peonle 
m   trouble;   they   were   coming   to   the   Wi^  it 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  and  while  in  mo     case 
sj^pathy  was  all  that  I  could  give  them.  UremedTn 
manyof  those  cases  to  be  what  they  most  needed  and 

1  JedX/'  ITtTT  ""^  ^"^^"^«"  '"t^^^^t^  to  be 
nTiJ  •♦•  u  •'  *""*  ^  ^"^  assumed,  as  well,  the  protection 
of  British  interests  in  the  land.  And  then  the  mire 
presence  of  diplomatic  representative,  of  neutral  ^w! 
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ers  was  itself  a  kind  of  restraint,  and  especially  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  America,  whose  public  opin- 
ion almost  immediately  became  the  jury  before  which 
the  world  tried  its  great  cause. 

But  we  must  get  into  communication  with  Washing- 
ton and  with  civilization  again,  and  since  our  despatches 
would  not  be  forwarded  from  Brussels— the  Directeur 
never  sent  one  of  them— and  since  the  nearest  telegraph 
station  was  Antwerp,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Ant- 
werp. For  this  service  Gibson  volunteered,  and  Mr. 
Blount,  an  American,  offered  to  drive  him  in  his  car. 

I  found  my  General,  with  an  aide  and  an  orderly, 
just  dismounted  from  sweating  steeds,  on  the  steps  of 
the  Escalier  d'Honneur  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  brandishing  his  riding-crop,  very  red,  shouting 
to  a  group  of  Brussels  trades  people,  come  to  present 
their  hons  for  commandeered  goods  and  to  implore  pay- 
ment.   One  after  the  other  the  General  snatched  the  lit- 
tle papers  from  the  uplifted  suppliant  hands,  and  one 
by  one  returned  them  with  a  gruff  "Nicht  gutr  and 
then,  seeing  me,  rushed  forward  smiling,  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  a  welcoming,  "Ah,  mon  Ministrer 
We  went  up  through  the  noble  halls,  abeady  trans- 
formed by  signs  that  had  been  put  up  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  Brussels  folk  having  dealings  here— although 
with  some  lack  of  imagination  they  were  all  in  Ger- 
man—and with  a  smile  he  gave  me  a  latsaer-passer 
permitting  Gibson  and  Blount  to  pass  through  the  lines 
to  Antwerp  and  to  return;  and  after  luncheon  they 
started  on  their  dangerous  mission  with  the  cipher  tele- 
grams that  I  had  prepared  for  Washington. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  then  but  to  wait,  and  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  remain  out  of  doors  all  the 
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afternoon,  in  the  sweet  air's  anodyne,  to  drive  in  the 
llois  once  more-though.  somewhat  to  my  dismay,  I 
found  that  our  motor,  with  its  little  flag,  attracted  an 
attention  that  was  apt  to  prove  embarrassing;  the  as- 
sembled crowds  uncovered  as  the  tiny  flag  went  flutter- 
ing by  and  cried  "Five  I'Amenquer 

Brussels  showed  after  all  few  outward  signs  of  change 
save   an   occasional   body  of  tired   German   soldiers 
marching  along,  now  and  then  a  motor  filled  with  offi- 
cers whizzing  by,  and  the  folded  vans  of  the  Kermesse- 
makmg  tziganes,  going  to  I  know  not  what  retreat. 
There  were  few  vehicles  in  the  street  and  much  sadness 
and  humiliation.     The  Red  Cross  flag,  however,  still 
floated  from  the  tower  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe.  and  high 
on  Ste-Gudule  the  Belgian  flag  remained.    The  Rue  de 
Namur  looked  more  like  old  times;  the  shops  were  peep- 
ing out  one  by  one,  beginning  to  resume  business.    I 
had  gone  there  to  my  barber,  and  even  there  one  could 
not  escape  tragedy,  for  one  of  the  barbers,  a  German, 
was  weeping  beqause  he  had  to  leave  his  Belgian  wife 
and  return  to  Germany  to  enter  the  army.    Le  Jeune, 
the  cotfeur,  expatiated  with  tonsorial  volubility  on  the 
state  of  the  modem  world. 

"JenUs  un  pemeur  profond,"  he  said,  analysing  his 
thoughts  with  such  a  flourish  of  scissors  that  I  feared  for 
my  ears,  "je  peme  toujours  au  fond  de  tons  les  probU- 
me»de  la  vie,"  and  the  ultimate  result  of  this  profound 
thinkmg  was  the  not  wholly  original  opinion  that  a  re- 
public IS  the  safest  form  of  government  in  the  world. 

When  I  could  no  longer  postpone  my  return  to  the 
i^egation,  trouble,  ever  punctual,  was  waiting  on  the 
door-siU,  where  there  was  a  throng  of  frightened  women, 
ihe  first  of  them  to  accost  me  was  a  charming  Russian, 
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very  pretty,  who  might  have  stepped  out  of  one  of 
Turgenev's  novels.  When  I  asked  why  she  had  not 
gone  to  the  American  Committee,  so  near  her  house  in 
the  Rue  de  Naples,  she  rephed: 

"Parce  qu'il  vaut  mieux  s'adresser  a  Dieu  au'd  sea 
saintsr 

She  had  heard  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  city  within  fifteen  minutes. 

It  was  like  that  every  evening,  when  the  day's  ru- 
mours and  alarms  reached  high  tide  and  overflowed  into 
the  Legation.  One  said  that  the  Germans  had  been 
routed  and  were  falling  back,  intending  to  bombard 
Brussels;  another  had  heard  of  soldiers  at  Nivelles 
killed  in  such  numbers  that  they  had  not  room  to  fall, 
but  remained  standing  dead  before  the  French  trenches 
in  mass  formation;  and  then  there  was  that  wild  story 
to  the  effect  that  Belgians  were  to  leave  Brussels  in 
fifteen  minutes.  And  when  I  told  them  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  rumour,  and  that  they  might  go  safely  home, 
they  said: 

"On  vow  brUlera  une  grande  chandelier 
It  was,  perhaps,  some  consolation  for  being  what 
Bulle  called  "uno pailo  de  lagrinuu'* 

We  had  news,  however,  of  our  correspondents.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  and  Cobb  and  Irwin  and  Dorch  had  come 
back  from  Louvain,  but  had  left  immediately  for  the 
front,  going  toward  the  south.  The  news  was  brought 
by  Will  Irwin,  who  had  turned  back  from  his  advance, 
overcome  by  illness,  but  McCutcheon,  Cobb  and  the 
others  had  gone  on,  hoping  to  get  to  Nivelles.  As  for 
Davis,  he  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where.  Ad- 
mirable men,  nothing  daunted,  always  cool,  gay  and 
deb(mairl   But  one  worried  about  them. 
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It  was  as  quiet  as  a  Sunday  morning  in  an  Ohio 
village;  there  were  few  vehicles  in  the  streets— unless  a 
cannon  may  be  called  a  vehicle— for  motors  and  horses 
had  been  commandeered,  and  those  that  had  escaped  this 
fate  were  hidden  away  lest  it  overtake  them.  The  brew- 
eries, always  scrupulously  respected  by  the  Germans, 
continued  in  operation  and  their  long  wagons  rumbled 
by,  still  drawn  by  their  superb  Braban9on  horses. 

There  remained  one  other  institution— the  old  cocker 
who  sat  just  outside  my  window  in  the  Rue  Belliard. 
I  had  watched  him  all  the  spring,  a  red-faced  old  man 
with  a  stem  and  really  fine  Roman  profile,  who  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  every  morning  drove  up  on  his  fiacre,  took  a 
place  in  the  shade  and  then  followed  the  sun  in  its  course, 
like  the  martial  airs  of  England,  though  at  a  discreeter 
distance,  keeping  always  in  the  shade.    Perhaps  he  pre- 
ceded the  sun,  but  whichever  of  the  two  it  was,  astro- 
nomically, he  was  always  there  when  his  fares  would 
permit  him  to  be;  if  he  went  away  he  returned  at  noon, 
put  the  nose  bag  on  his  horse,  and  while  the  horse  at 
cocker  he  took  out  from  under  the  seat  his  own  lunch 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  seated  himself  in  his  fiacre 
and  ate  too;  then  he  would  light  his  pipe  and  smoke 
peacefully.    His  old  horse  was  evidently  too  poor  to  be 
commandeered  either  by  Belgian  or  German  troops  and 
so  it  was  left  to  him,  and  he  came  every  morning  at  the 
same  hour  and  sat  there  unmoved  and  undisturbed, 
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while  war  and  tumult  raged  about  him— a  kind  of  rock 
m  the  midst  of  the  universal  chaos  and  welter  of  worlds, 
and  a  sight  comforting  to  behold. 

I  was  standing  in  my  window  that  Tuesday  morning, 
lookmg  at  him  and  ruminating  on  the  hopelessness  of 
the  human  race  and  the  vanity  of  things  in  general, 
when  I  heard  cries  as  of  glad  welcome  in  the  next  room. 
I  went  m,  and  there  sat  Richard  Harding  Davis.    He 
was  extended  in  one  of  the  Government's  big  leather 
chairs,  with  an  air  of  having  collapsed  in  it.    He  was 
sunburned  and  unshaven,  powdered  grey  from  head  to 
foot  with  dust,  and  beside  him  on  the  floor  lay  his  bun- 
dle, a  khaki  bag,  part  of  his  correspondent's  kit.    De- 
spite his  good  looks,  his  indubitable  distinction  in  any 
emergency,  he  looked  like  a  weary  tramp,  and  he  lifted 
his  tired  eyes  drolly,  humourously,  to  me. 

He  had  had  an  adventure,  a  perilous  experience,  in 
his  attempt  to  get  through  the  German  lines  to  the 
south.    On  Sunday  he  had  got  down  as  far  as  Enghien, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  German  soldiers  as  a  spy,  and 
taken  on  to  Ligne,  on  the  way  tearing  up  and  eating 
an  autograph-letter  from  Colonel  Roosevelt  presenting 
him  to  President  Poincare  of  the  French  Republic— he 
had  shown  me  the  letter  in  pride  a  few  days  before.    At 
Ligne  he  was  locked  up  in  an  outhouse  with  a  guard 
over  him  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion.    At  inter- 
vals all  night  he  was  visited  by  German  officers,  and  by 
a  major,  who  gave  him  a  realistic  demonstration  of  how 
he  was  to  be  shot  "through  the  stummick,"  as  Davis  told 
It.    He  kept  his  courage  up,  however,  and  persuaded 
the  officers  that  he  was  both  a  "damn  fool"  and  a  "gen- 
tleman," in  spite  of  the  uniform  in  the  photograph  on 
the  passport.    It  was  his  passport,  or  the  photograph 
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on  it,  that  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  photograph 
represented  Davis  in  his  war  correspondent's  costume 
and  as  this  was  of  khaki,  with  a  Sam  Browne  belt  and 
decorations,  he  did  look  enough  like  an  English  officer 
to  create  suspicions  in  German  company. 

He  gave  us  a  humourous  account  of  his  experience 
and  he  wrote  it  afterwards  in  the  book  he  dedicated  to 
Kmg  Albert.  He  could  laugh  then,  tired  though  he 
was.  They  had  tried  in  a  thousand  ways  to  trap  him; 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  some  English  pris- 
oners. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  wish  to  see  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
Brussels." 

Finally  the  officer  said  he  feared  the  prisoner  would 
have  to  be  shot  at  sunrise.    Perhaps  he  would  have  been, 
but  he  proposed  to  send  a  note  to  me,  and  agreed  that 
if  I  did  not  come  for  him  within  the  time  therein  speci- 
fied they  might  shoot  him.  He  addressed  a  little  note  to 
me  and  that  gave  them  pause ;  and,  after  much  discussion 
he  was  released  and  given  definite  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed, along  a  specified  route  indicated  on  his  pass,  back 
to  Brussels,  to  report  to  the  military  commander  there 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  to  establish  satisfactorily 
his  identity.    He  set  out  on  foot  for  Enghien;  walked 
half  the  night  and  then  induced  a  German  officer  to  let 
him  ride  with  him  in  his  motor.    And  so  he  came  to 
Brussels.    I  proposed  that  we  go  at  once  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  report,  and  we  drove  down  there.    But  my 
good  General  von  Jarotsky  was  not  to  be  seen;  to  my 
mfinite  regret,  I  was  told  that  he  was  even  then  turning 
over  his  command  to  another  general;  the  two  generals 
were  then  at  luncheon.    I  declined  to  wait,  and  had  an 
officer  endorse  on  Davis's  pass  a  statement  to  the  effect 
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that  he  wa.  well  known  to  me.  that  he  was  no  spy.  «„d 

tot '^Sd7"''  ""  "'*"  *'*  °''*'  *°  "P*^'*'^'  -" 
wT?/^'"'"'  r!°"^  **y  •  ^•*^  -"^J  J-n^^l'^n.  came 

V.I  e  and  waited,  there  in  the  escalier  d'homieur.  where 
on  the  landing,  are  ranged  the  busts  of  former  Burgo- 
masters,  on  the   ovely  white  marble  pedestals  of  whS 
Gemian  sentinels  were  sticking  the  ends  of  their  fin- 
ished cigarettes.    Finally  we  were  shown  into  a  room, 
passing  great  trays  with  the  remnants  of  the  luncheon 
^flt'  ^Z^S""^'^^^^^^  debris  of  a  feast  of  giants.    M. 
Max  and  M.  Jacquemain  were  at  a  long  table,  and  Vil- 
lalobar  was  there  too.  but  no  General  von  Jarotsky. 
Instead.  General  the  Baron  Arthur  von  Luttwitz.  his 
suc^ssoi-a  broad-shouldered,  grey-haired,  remarkably 
handsome  man  very  big  and  impressive,  with  blue  eyes, 
pink,  healthy  skm.  and  a  strong  jaw-was  present,  pre- 
Mdmg.  dominatmg.  at  that  table.    He  was  in  a  bluish- 
grey   uniform,    with    black-and-white    ribbon   of   the 
Iron  Cross  and  the  white  Maltese  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
I  *."?"  °/  Jerusalem  on  his  left  breast.    When  we 

'^otre  Dieu  nou*  a  Hi  trh  gracieua." 
Then  he  told  us  of  German  victories  everywhere 
I  presented  Davis,  easily  arranged  his  release,' and 
we  came  away. 
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"we  have  to  oesthoy  the  city'* 

,..9^  Wednesday  morning,  August  twenty-sixth,  when 
VUIalobar  and  I  drove  over  to  see  General  the  Baron 
Arthur  von  Luttwitz,  we  found  him  at  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice.   The  Germans  had  established  themselves  in  the 
Belgian  minutiret  and  shut  off  the  Park  and  the  Rue  de 
la  Loi;  there  were  sentries  everywhere  and  much  ex- 
plaining about  der  Spanucher  Geaandter  and  der  Ge- 
tandter  der  Vereinigten  Staaten.  and  we  sat  a  long  while 
in  the  anteroom  where  we  had  sat  so  often  before  wait- 
ing to  see  M.  Davignon.    German  officers  were  coming 
and  going,  very  much  at  home.    Finally  we  were  shown 
into  the  presence  of  General  von  Luttwitz,  who  was  most 
affable  and  courteous,  and  evidently  a  man  of  strength 
and  wiU.    We  began,  Villalobar  and  I,  to  talk  about  the 
question  of  communication  and  to  make  suggestions 
about  Brussels— the  question  of  food,  for  instance,  but 
the  General  said: 

"Please  grant  me  a  truce  for  two  days  until  I  can 
install  a  civil  administration.  After  that  has  been  done 
all  will  go  beautifully." 
As  we  were  about  to  go  General  von  Luttwitz  said: 
"A  dreadful  thing  has  occurred  at  Louvain.  The 
•general  in  command  there  was  talking  with  the  Burgo- 
master when  the  son  of  the  Burgomaster  shot  the  gen- 
eral, and  the  population  began  firing  on  the  German 
troops." 
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We  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  whole  significance  of 
the  remark. 

"And  now,  of  course,"  he  went  on,  "we  have  to  de- 
stroy the  city.  The  orders  are  given  and  not  one  stone 
will  be  left  on  another.  I'm  afraid  that  that  beautiful 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  we  saw  as  we  came  through  there 
the  other  day,  is  now  no  more." 

When  he  said  this  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  a  gesture 
of  regret. 

That  evening  Gibson  and  Blount  returned  from  Ant- 
werp, full  of  news ;  first,  and  best  of  all,  a  despatch  from 
Washmgton  approving  my  course  and  leaving  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  removal  of  the  Legation  entirely  to  my  judg- 
ment. Only  those  who  have  been  at  the  end  of  a  tele- 
graph-wire, three  thousand  miles  away  from  home,  and 
m  the  midst  of  difliculties,  can  know  the  consolation  that 
such  words  would  afford. 
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It  had  befn  raining  during  the  night  but  it  cleared 
partly.  Davis  expected  to  leave  at  one  o'clock  with 
Gerald  Morgan  and  Mi«g  Boyle  O'Reilly  on  a  troop 
tram  for  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

"I  told  them."  Davis  said,  at  parting,  "that  in  four 
days  the  American  Minister  would  begin  to  inquire 
about  me;  that  is  the  way  they  always  do  H  on  the  stage." 
He  said  this  with  his  humourous  mouth  twitching, 
fumbling  with  the  broad  black  ribbon  of  his  eye-glass. 
I  bade  hun  good-bye  and  watched  him  drive  away  m  a 
fiwre.  It  was  drawn  by  the  sorriest  pair  of  nags  I  ever 
saw,  and  yet  he  sat  there  as  calm  and  distinguished  as 
If  he  were  driving  up  Fifth  Avenue.    And  I  thought  of 
Van  Bibber,  and  of  how  the  Avenue  looks  in  the  late 
afternoon  when  the  throngs  are  going  up  Murray  HUl. 
Ah  mel    Did  that  gay  insouciance  still  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world?    I  stood  and  watched  him  out  of  sight, 
regrettmg  his  departure.    And  I  never  saw  him  again. 
The  horror  of  Louvain  was  on  us  like  a  nightmare, 
all  the  more  terrible  because  it  was  vague,  undefined,  a 
kmd  of  nameless,  formless  thing,  that  sent  a  shudder— as 
perhaps  it  was  intended  to  do-through  Brussels,  where 
the  like  might  happen  at  any  hour.    The  city  was  filled 
with   foreboding  and   vague  apprehension;  miserable 
refugees,  with  dumb  expressions  and  eyes  that  had 
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looked  on  terrible  things,  came  plodding  wetrily  into 
town. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  it  wa»  reported  at  the  Legation 
that  at  Louvain  the  Germans  at  that  moment  were  mas- 
sacring the  people,  that  the  town  was  burning,  and  the 
tragedy  complete:  hundreds  had  been  shot  down;  the 
cathedral,  the  Library,  the  H6tel  de  Ville  were  in 
flames.  Forty  priests,  some  of  them  from  the  American 
College,  had  been  seiased  as  hostages,  and  were  even  then 
being  driven  in  carts  along  the  road  to  Brussels. 

What  was  to  be  done?   As  I  was  thinking.  Villalobar 
came,  he  too  with  that  face  of  horror;  there  were  Span- 
ish priests  in  that  band  of  hostages  as  well.    We  decided 
to  go  at  once  to  General  von  Lttttwitx.    Villalobar's  car 
was  at  th*;  door  and  we  drove  away.     It  was  seven 
o'clock.     There  was  a  heavy  guard  at  the  Ministries 
and  the  sentinels  were  ugly;  one  of  them  impudently 
mounted  on  the  footboard  of  the  car.    At  the  Foreign 
Office  we  were  told  that  we  could  not  see  the  General. 
We  insisted  on  sending  in  our  cards,  and  sat  there  wait- 
ing^sensible,  in  the  movements  of  the  officers  who  were 
constantly  passing  through,  of  an  evil  atmosphere.  The 
windows  were  open  and  the  Marquis  and  I  stood  there 
looking  out  into  the  little  Place  before  the  Palais  de  la 
Nation.  There  were  groups  of  grey  soldiers  on  the  steps 
of  the  Palace,  their  arms  stacked  on  the  pavement.   Two 
ugly  machine-guns  were  mounted  to  sweep  the  Park. 

"They  vomit  death  I"  said  Villalobar,  as  though 
speaking  to  himself.  We  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow. 

Finally  Major  Hans  von  Herwaerts.  who  had 
once  been  Military  Attach^  at  the  German  Embassy 
at  Washington,  and  was  then  on  the  staff  of  General 
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von  LUttwh*.  wearing  a  great  pair  of  tortoise-shell 
reading  glaisea.  came  out  to  receive  us.    To  him  I  made 
my  protests  about  the  treatment  of  the  priests  and  the 
professors  of  the  American  College,  and  indeed  such 
treatment  of  priests  in  ger. ;  »l.  and  Viilalohar  made 
wmilar  representations  on  i.  i,  i!r  t,f  tho  Spanish  priests. 
Major  von  Herwaerts  un  it  tm.'-m,  ,       t,l  .  ito  the  room, 
where  behind  the  dosr.j    loni   mi    ^,.  n. mi  von  I.utt- 
wita.    He  came  out  mu\  u-vsi/ni     v  that  l';.  release  of 
the  priests  would  be  ii!ini<<jiaHv   ...|  r.a.  i.  d  while  he 
was  telling  us  this  t    ..  tall  .>  h  .1^  ,  , ,   pnests,  swept 
out  m  their  long  blcc.  so.if  a  i<  s     '1 ! '  „  we  .ill  went  with 
the  General  into  his— -nr  iiit.<  b.ivi-.  m's— room.    He 
was  serious,  and  instantly  instructed    Jajor  von  Her- 
waerts to  give  orders  liberntii,-  !iic  priests;  told  him  to 
give  them  by  telegraph,  by  telephone,  and  in  addition  to 
send  out  mounted  orderiies  to  meet  the  columns  on  the 
road  and  to  liberate  the  priests  at  once. 

There  was  no  more  that  we  could  do,  but  we  sat  and 
talked  awhile,  with  the  General.  He  told  us  that  the 
Germans  everywhere  were  victorious  and  that  they 
would  soon  be  in  Paris;  and  he  said  that  Burgomaster 
Max  had  received  an  official  telegram  from  the  French 
Government  saying  that  it  could  give  Belgium  no  fur- 
ther aid  on  the  battle-field.  He  spoke  of  M.  Max  with 
admiration. 

"A  brave  man,"  he  said,  "and  patriotic.  I  odmire  him; 
he  stands  up  and  doesn't  crawl  when  he  comes  into  my 
presence." 

I  did  not  know  why  anybo<]y  should  crawl.  .  .  . 

When  I  returned  to  the  Legation  I  found  Madame 
Poullet,  the  wife  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  two  of  her  children— little  giris  with 
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golden  curls,  their  upturned  faces  filled  with  that  dis- 
tress and  wonder  and  despair  which  children  know  when 
their  parents  weep,  for  then  their  little  world  tumbled  in 
rums  about  them,  and  there  is  nowhere  to  go.  . 

The  world  seemed  very  much  like  that  that  evening 
to  all  of  us,  who  were  as  helpless  as  children.    Madame 
I'oullet  s  home  was  in  Louvain,  and  that  afternoon  her 
mother,  a  woman  eighty  years  old,  had  walked  all  the 
way  from  the  doomed  city,  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
kilometres.    Madame  PouUet  told  me  something  of  the 
awful  tale  as  she  knew  it— but  it  seemed  better,  ulti- 
mately, to  talk  of  the  two  little  girls  standing  by,  and 
as  she  did  so  she  gathered  them  into  her  arms,  folding 
them  in  an  embrace  like  that  of  countless  other  mothers 
in  Belgium  that  night,  and  finally  led  them  away,  their 
curls  bobbing  down  the  long  corridor,  somewhat  com- 
forted. I  could  hope,  for  there  was-strange  miracle 
in  those  days! — a  smile. 
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MONSEIGNEUB  AND  THE  UBRASY 

All  that  next  day  the  panic-stricken  people  contin- 
ued to  pour  into  the  city  from  Louvain,  with  their  tales 
of  horror.    The  mind  was  stunned;  the  event  was  too 
enormous  to  be  grasped.    It  seemed  to  have  the  inevi- 
table  and  fatalistic  quality  of  some  great  catastrophe  in 
nature;  it  had  happened,  that  was  all.    It  was  not  to  be 
escaped;  it  was  there  before  one,  in  the  world,  like  an 
earthquake,  or  a  conflagration  or  a  tornado,  all  of  which 
m  Its  effect  it  sp  much  resembled.    Those  who  came  told 
their  stories  cahnly,  sitting  there  with  blank,  impassive 
faces;  though  in  the  eyes  that  had  looked  on  those  hor- 
rors the  terror  of  it  aU  was  still  reflected.     One  was 
struck  by  their  lack  of  rancour;  they  seemed  to  have  suf- 
fered too  deeply  for  that. 

Indeed,  all  through  that  experience,  then  and  after- 
wards, I  was  impressed  by  the  lack  of  passion  displayed 
by  all  those  who  had  so  terribly  suff*ered.    I  seldom 
heard  any  of  them  express  hatred  of  the  Germans  or  any 
desire  for  revenge;  they  never  even  spoke  of  them  as 
"Boche"  and  were  by  no  means  in  such  a  fury  of  rage 
and  hate  for  revenge  as  I  have  observed  in  persons  safe 
m  luxurious  drawing-rooms  thousands  of  miles  away. 
None  of  them,  so  tar  as  I  could  observe  or  learn,  ever 
acted  in  the  tragic  manner;  there  were  no  heroics  and  no 
histrionics;  they  did  not  demean  themselves  as  do  people 
in  the  cinema  or  in  the  romanticistic  novels.    I  have  read 
somewhere  a  psychological  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
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non  by  the  late  Professor  William  James,  who  observed 
it  and  made  interesting  notes  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  In  moments  of  great  danger, 
of  great  strain  and  tragedy,  people  are  simple  and 
naturiJ;  they  do  not  act,  in  the  theatrical  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  was  thus  with  the  young  woman  who  on  that 
Tuesday,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Ger- 
man soldiers  suddenly  best  on  the  door  of  her  home  in 
Louvain  and  her  father  and  brother  ran  to  open  it, 
heard  shots  and  had  not  seen  her  father  or  brother  since. 
She  took  her  eight-weeks'-old  baby  in  her  arms  and, 
climbing  the  garden-wall,  found  refuge  in  the  home  of 
a  friend  for  a  night  and  a  day,  while  on  all  sides  the 
hoMes  were  in  flames,  and  finally,  carrying  her  child,  she 
dodged  from  street  to  street,  holding  up  one  arm  and 
waving  a  white  handkerchief,  and  so  reached  the  village 
of  Leefdael  and  from  there,  Tervueren  and  at  last, 
Brussels. 

It  was  so  with  the  widow  of  sixty:  German  soldiers 
at  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  turned  her  and 
her  niece,  a  young  woman  about  to  become  a  mother,  out 
of  her  house  half-clad,  and  drove  them  from  place  to 
place— the  guard-house  at  St.  Martin's  barracks,  the 
Place  du  Peuple,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  finally  to  the 
Infantry  Barracks  in  the  Rue  de  Tirkmont.  They  were 
forced  every  now  and  then  to  kneel  on  the  ground  and 
to  raise  their  arms  above  their  heads,  while  the  Germans 
pressed  the  muzzles  of  guns  against  their  breasts  or 
kicked  them  or  struck  them;  then,  holding  them  as 
prisoners  in  the  barracks  until  Thursday,  the  Germans 
aUowed  them  to  return  home,  to  find  their  house  burned 
to  the  ground  and  all  that  the  widow  had  in  the  world 
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-shwes  of  the  value  of  185.000  francs  contained  in  an 
iron  box  in  a  valise,  her  jewelry  and  diamonds  in  a  lit- 
tle^hand  satchel  which  she  had  buried  in  the  garden- 

It  was  so  witii  a  young  Louvain  abbot  I  knew,  one  of 
the  group  m  that  tragic  scene  there  in  the  Square  be- 
fore the  railway  station-but  I  shall  tell  his  story  later 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  recounting  experiences  such 
as  these;  they  would  fill  a  volume.    But  of  all  those  I 
heard,  of  all  those  that  were  written  out  for  me.  there 
IS  one  that  remains  more  vivid  in  my  memory  than  all 
ttie  rest.     There  was  another  priest,  Monseigneur  de 
Becker,  Rector  of  the  American  College,  a  scholar  and 
an  educator      He  was  one  of  those  priests  whose 
hberation  I  had  secured  on  Thursday  night,  and  in  the 
morning  he  came  with  two  others  to  thank  me.    He  had 
left  Louvam  when  the  exodus  was  ordered  on  Thursday; 
he  had  gone  to  Tervueren  with  other  priests;  there  he 
was    arrested.      He    had    witnessed    the    murder    of 
Father  Dupierreux;  he  had  been  put  into  a  filthy  cart 
M  a  hostage  and  sent  into  Brussels;  and  seen  thus,  the 
story  had  been  brought  to  our  Legation-'W  vous 

He  sat  there  at  my  table,  a  striking  figure-the  deli- 
,  cate  face,  dignified  and  sad,  the  silver  hair,  the  long 
bkck  soutane  and  the  scarlet  sash,  in  his  white  hands  a 
well-worn  breviary.  There  were  two  other  figures,  dark 
grave,  and  solemn-two  Jesuit  fathers  who  had  come 
with  him.  sitting  by  in  silent  sympathy.  They  had 
come  to  express  their  gratitude.  Monseigneur  described 
the  experience.  He  told  it  cahnly,  logicaUy,  con- 
nectedly, his  trained  mind  unfolding  the  events  in  or- 
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deriy  sequence:  the  sound  of  firing  from  Herent,  the 
sudden  uprising  of  the  German  soldiers,  the  murder,  the 
lust,  the  loot,  the  fires,  the  pillage,  the  evacuation  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  all  that. 

The  home  of  his  father  had  been  bivned,  and  the 
home  of  his  brother;  his  friends  and  his  colleagues  had 
been  murdered  before  his  eyes,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  a  cistern;  long  lines  of  his  townspeople,  confined 
in  the  railway-station,  had  been  taken  out  and  shot 
down;  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  was  destroyed,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville — the  finest  example  of  late  Gothic  extant— was 
doomed,  and  the  Halles  of  the  University  had  been  con- 
sumed. And  he  had  told  it  all  cahnly.  But  there  in  the 
Halles  of  the  University  was  the  library;  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes,  its  rare  and  ancient  manu- 
scripts, its  unique  collection  of  incunabula— all  had  been 
burned  deliberately,  to  the  last  scrap.     Morueigneur 
had  reached  this  point  in  his  recital;  he  had  begun  to 
pronounce  the  word  "bibliothique"~he  had  said,  "la 
biblio  .  .  .  ,"  and  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  bit  his 
quivering  lip.    "La  bib.  .  .  ."  he  went  on— and  then, 
spreading  his  arms  on  the  table  before  him,  he  bowed 
his  head  upon  them  and  wept  aloud. 

We  sat  there  silent,  the  two  priests  nnd  I—4e  cceur 
groa,  as  the  French  say— and  our  own  eyes  something 
more  than  moist. 

They  did  not  remain  long  after  that,  and  when  they 
went  away  Morueigneur  forgot  his  breviary  and  left 
it  lying  on  my  table.    And  I  let  it  lie  there. 


\  ll 


xxviri 

THE  8TOSY  OF  LOUVAIN 

_    The  story  of  Louvain  will  not  be  fully  written  in  all 

n*K       1°^  "*'^^"'^  ^"^^"'^^  until  liberty  comes 
to  the  earth  «^;  those  who  know  it  best  are  still  "in- 

"      Z^fV      ^^^*'""  '^^^  ^^^  P"«°"-    And  people 
inside    do  not  lightfy  give  testimony  or  write  their 

F.^"i^'  """^  impriessions,  even  in  private  diaries, 
father  Dupierreux  learned  that But  from  time 

g^poes  of  the  vast  and  appalling  tragedy  that  was 
^ing  ^ed  by  those  sinister  figures  in  lurid  grey, 
with  t«di  and  axe  and  gun.  there  amid  the  roUing 
smoke  aaiii  the  infernal  gbre. 

the^t™tn^.K*^^^  f'"^*  *"  ''"^  •"  ^*^  ^»^"t»«»»; 

the  truth,  with  Its  Avine  per»steaee,  is  never  deterred 
t>y  prw)M  mr  bayonets,  or  even  by  electrified  barbed 

ZnTt  !r-  ^*"«" ^^ '^"^""••^y ««ve'- learns! 
So  the  stonr  that  I  could  co«truct  out  of  all  those  im- 

pressions,  tho«  glimpses  mnd  those  c«iversations  with  all 

owlv  thTf  "rf  "^"^"^^  ^^'  the  high  and  the 
iowly  the  Aoi**^  bourgeome,  men  of  note  in  the  com- 
mum.y,  educators,  lawyers,  priests,  officials,  men  of 
serious  and  orderly  minds,  accustomed  to  weighing  evi- 
dence-mll  not  be  new;  it  will  res»«e  what  alre^Sy  in 
the  main  has  been  told. 

w  J^^i  VFT  """'^  '"  '^*''"*'  ^""'"«  ^^^^  «"  Ant- 
werp but  fighting  as  they  went-eontesting.  with  Bel-  • 
gian  stubbornness,  every  s^p  of  the  way.  The  German 
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army  had  entered  Louvain  in  force  on  the  afteruoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  August.  Hostages  were 
seized  among  the  notables  of  the  city,  the  Bourgmestre, 
the  Rector  of  the  University,  the  Provincial  Councillor, 
Judges,  Aldermen,  etc.  An  affiche  was  at  once  pla- 
carded announcing  that  "in  case  a  single  arm  be  found, 
no  matter  in  what  house,  or  any  act  of  hostility  be  com- 
mitted against  our  troops,  our  transports,  our  telegraph 
lines,  our  railways,  or  if  any  <Mie  harbours  franca-tireurt. 
the  culpable  and  the  hostages  who  are  arrested  in  each 
village  will  be  shot  without  pity.  Besides,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  in  question  will  be  driven  out; 
the  villages,  and  even  cities  will  be  demolished  and 
burned.  If  this  happens  on  the  route  of  communication 
between  two  villages  the  same  methods  will  be  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both."* 


» PROCLAMATION ! 
Habitants  ! 

Nous  ne  faisons  pas  la  guerre  contre  les  citojens  mais  sealement 
centre  Tann^e  ennemie.  Malgr6  cela  les  troupes  allemandes  ont 
i\i  attaque  en  grand  nombre  par  des  personnes  qui  n'appartien- 
nent  pas  k  I'arm^.  On  a  commis  des  octet  de  la  plut  lugmbre 
cruanti  non  seulement  contres  le  combattants  mais  aussi  contre  nos 
blesses  et  nos  m^ecins  qui  se  trouvent  sous  I'abri  de  la  croix  rouge. 

Pour  empecher  ces  brutalit6s  k  I'avenir  j'ordonne  ce  qui  suit: 

1.  Toute  personne  qui  n'appartienne  pas  k  Tarmee  et  qui  soit 
trouv^e  le  sarmes  entre  les  mains  sera  fnsill^  k  I'instant;  elle  sera 
consid^r^e  hors  da  droit  des  gens. 

2.  Tous  les  armes,  fusils,  pistolets,  brownings,  sabres,  poignards, 
etc.,  et  toute  mati^re  explosible  doivent  etre  d61ivr£s  par  le  maire 
de  tout  village  ou  ville  au  commandant  des  troupes  allemandes. 

En  cas  qu'une  seule  arme  soit  trouv^  dans  n'importe  quelle 
maison  ou  que  quelqu'acte  d'histilite  soit  commis  contre  nos  troupes, 
nos  transports,  nos  lignes  telegraphiques,  nos  chemins  de  fer  ou 
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This  sinister  poster  bore  no  date,  no  signature,  no 
writer's  name;  it  had  evidently  been  printed  in  Ger- 
many, in  advance  and  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  anny,  as  bills  and  bill-posters  are  carried  by  a  travel- 
ling circus.  It  seemed  like  a  gratuitous  menace,  since  all 
the  revolvers  and  fowling-pieces  had  been  turned  in 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  response  to  the  Burgomaster's 
appeal. 

The  troops,  of  course,  were  quartered  on  the  in- 
habitants, with  the  usual  incidents.  Three  soldiers  raped 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  what  happened  generally  all  over 
Belgium  whenever  German  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
houses  of  delicacy  or  refinement,  wardrobes  were  broken, 
drawers  emptied  out  on  the  floor,  the  dainty  lingerie 
soiled  with  filth  in  an  unspeakable  manner.    The  cash- 
boxes  of  at  least  two  banks  were  rifled,  though,  it  is  said, 
this  money  was  later  restored  by  the  German  authorities. 
Some  stray  shots  seem  to  have  been  fired  by  German 
soldiers,  who  went  into  shops  and  "requisitioned"  for 
theu-  personal  needs,  giving  in  return  "boru  de  rSquisi- 
tion,  "To  be  paid  for  by  the  City  of  Louvain"  or  "To  be 
paid  for  by  the  Belgian  Government."     Some  with 

qu'on  donne  I'asUe  mxa.  fractirenrs,  les  coupables  et  les  otages 
qni  sont  anet^s  dans  chaqne  village  seront  fusill^g  sans  pitid. 

Or  cela  tons  les  babituita  des  villages,  etc,  en  question  seront 
chass^,  ks  villages  et  les  villes  memes  seront  demolis  et  brules.  Si 
cela  arrive  snr  la  roate  de  omiiniinication  entre  deux  villages  on 
agira  de  la  meme  mani^  centre  les  habitants  des  deux  villages. 

J'attends  que  les  mairea  ainsi  que  la  population  voudront  assurer 
par  lenr  pmdente  mirveillaiice  et  conduite  la  sfirete  de  nos  troupes 
ainsi  que  la  lenr. 

Dans  le  cas  contzBire  les  mesores  indiqu^es  ci-dessus  entreront 
en  vigoer.— -On  ne  dnnnera  aucun  pardon ! 

Lk  GeNERAi.  Commandant  en  Chef. 
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lugubrious  humour  read:  "Good  to  be  shof-in  Ger- 
'^Tn'lu  ^*^*  Louvainist  shopkeepers  could  not  read. 

lea^  frLlr  °^  ^™;"  nationality  had  been  re- 
leased irom  the  prisons;  there  were  already  bands  of 
half-savage  vagrants  following  the  army.  On  Monday, 
the  twenty-fourth,  the  German  wounded  had  been  evacu' 
ated  from  Louvain.  and  that  evening  there  were  a  few 
desultory  shots  m  the  Chaussee  de  Tirlemont  and  the 
Kue  de  la  Station,  the  route  along  which  von  Kluck's 
army  day  after  day  was  pushing  on  toward  the  west. 

However,  things  went  well  enough  for  the  time,  and 
the  Louvamist  could  make  a  little  moue.  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  observe,  "C'e»t  la  guerrer 
Then  came  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fifth,  a  sinister  dat« 
A-  "",t'»  °^  L^"^**'"-    An  order  was  issued  com- 
mandmg  all  the  mhabitants  to  be  indoors  at  eight  o'clock 
m  the  evening,  and  that  all  cafes  and  public  places  be 
closed;  doors  were  to  be  left  unlocked  and  lights  were  to 
bum  m  the  windows.    AH  that  afternoon  heavy  detach- 
ments of  troops  were  arriving  at  the  railway-station;  by 
evening  ,t  had  been  estimated  that  ten  thousand  soldiers 
rt^l^T    ""^  ^^"^  quartered  on  the  inhabitants ; 
the  hotels  about  the  Place  de  la  Station  were  filled  with 
officers.    Late  m  the  afternoon  the  sound  of  cannonad- 
mg  was  heard  from  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  the 
village  of  Herent. 

f  '^^l^^^r^''  ^  ^^^^'"'^  ™y  ^^  »n«de  a  »orHe 
ran  ^^^^"^  "^  Antwerp.  There  had  been  a  sharp 
fight  at  Mahnes,  and  the  Belgians  had  had  the  better 
of  It,  driving  the  Germans  out  of  Malines  and  back 
along  the  road  toward  Louvain;  it  was  the  noise  of  this 
battle  that  Louvain  heard  that  afternoon  from  the  di- 
i«ti«i  of  HerenL     At   «ven   o'clock   that   evenimr 
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H«rentwM  in  flames.  The  Germans,  retiring  on  Lou- 
yam.  hadreached  the  Porte  de  Malmes;  night  was  fall- 
mg.  and  German  reinforcements,  just  then  leaving  Lou- 
vain,  met  them,  and  there  in  the  twilight  the  two  parties, 
each  mistakmg  the  other  for  Belgians,  opened  fire  There 
was  instant  panic,  the  usual  cry  "Man  hat  gcschoHnen!". 
riderless  horses  and  terror-stricken  soldiers  streamed 
intothe  town,  and  then,  and  in  that  manner,  the  awful 

Inlf^^     T\    ^^^  °*"*"  °^  *»'«  «*-«"  ^«^e  dining, 
and  those  who  know  something  of  the  Belgian  cumne- 

before  the  war-and  of  the  place  their  famous  old  Bur- 
gundy holds  m  the  estimation  of  the  people,  can  im- 
agme  what  a  featin  de  gianU  there  would  be  when  such 
b^nchermen  as  those  German  officers  sat  themselves 
tm "  j^  '"  ^^"^  restaurants.  They  were  digest- 
m  their  dinner  when  the  akrm  came  to  them,  and  Lou- 
vam  was  doomed. 

There  was  a  woman  whose  husband  was  away  in 
the  Belgian  army.  For  a  weekthe  German  officers  had 
been  quartered  in  her  house.  She  had  just  given  them. 
as  she  said,  a  very  good  dinner"  to  one  of  the  officers. 
He  had  got  up  from  the  table;  it  was  about  seven 
o  clock.  Suddenly  a  bugle  blew-the  alert,  the  officer 
said,  and  he.must  go.  As  he  went  out  of  the  house  he 
said: 

"Madame,  you  are  here  alone  with  your  two 
daughters.  I  must  go  immediately,  and  I  should  say 
nothing  to  you  but  you  have  shown  me  a  great  deal  of 
humamty.  and  so,  confidentially.  I  warn  you  that  if  this 
night  you  hear  in  the  city  a  rifle  or  a  gun-shot,  take 
refuge  at  once  m  the  cellars,  for  it  is  going  to  be  ter-  * 

The  officer  went,  and  the  woman  ran  out.  warned  her 
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neighbours,  hurried  home  again,  to  be  indoors  by  eight 
o'clock.  The  town  was  still,  the  streets  deserted,  the 
doors  dosed;  no  one  was  abroad.  The  order  had  been 
well  obeyed. 

At  five  minutes  after  eight  the  woman  heard  shots 
fired  m  the  Rue  de  Tirlemont.   Others  heard  shots  at 
about  the  same  time,  at  other  parts  of  the  city.    The 
first  thought  of  the  inhabitants  was  one  that  ran  through 
the  town  with  a  thrill  of  joy;  they  thought  it  meant  de- 
liverance, that  the  English  and  the  French  had  come. 
And  then,  all  over  the  city,  the  soldiers  began  firing 
wildly  at  the  facades  of  the  closed  houses.    The  people 
ran  to  their  cellars  in  terror;  the  soldiers  beat  in  the 
doors,  turned  the  people  into  the  street,  shot  them  down, 
set  fire  to  the  houses.    There  were  riderless  horses  gal- 
loping about.    A  mad,  blind,  demoniac  rage  seemed  to 
have  laid  hold  on  the  Germans,  and  they  went  through 
the  streets  killing,  slaying,  burning,  looting,  torturing 
and  massacring,  and  f|>r  three  terrible  days  the  awful 
tragedy  was  enacted,  with  such  scenes  as  appal  the  im- 
agination. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  Rue  de  Tirlemont.  as  the  woman 
said,  that  the  fusillade  began,  but,  by  a  significant  coin- 
cidence, other  fusillades  broke  out  simultaneously  at 
various  points  in  the  city-at  the  Porte  de  Bruxelles.  in 
the  Rue  Leopold,  in  the  Rue  Marie-Th^r^se.  and  in  the 
Rue  des  Joyeuses  Entrees.  In  the  Palace  de  la  Station. 
tilled  ^aY  troops  just  detrained  and  crowded  with  army 
wagcKs  there  was  a  panic;  the  soldiers  began  shooting 
right  and  left  doubtless  wounding  many  of  their  own 

Ihe  Place  de  la  Station  is  the  square  before  the  rail- 
way station  and  around  it  on  three  sides  are  hotels  and 
cafes.     These  hotels  from  the  day  of  the  entry  of  the 
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G«nn«iM  into  Louvtin  had  been  occupied  by  officers  and 
■oWiew;  they  had  been  ransacked  time  and  a^in  from 
oeUar  to  garret,  to  see  that  no  one  was  in  hiding  and  that 
there  were  no  arms.    The  (;crman  officers  spent  their 
money  freely.     The  ichiuffmrie  in  the  Place  de  la 
Station  was  the  most  intense  of  all  those  that  suddenly 
broke  out  that  evening;  there  was  another  in  the  Place 
du  Peuple-^the  quietest,  most  aristocratic  square  in  the 
city,  where  German  troops  were  waiting  under  the  thick 
fohy  of  the  chestnut  trees.    The  madness  spread  to 
the  Rue  de  Diest,  and  finally  to  the  Grand'  Place.    The 
grey  soldiers  were  running  everywhere,  firing  right  and 
left  at   random,   through   the   streets   that   were   so 
strangely  illuminated  for  their  own  destruction.    On  the 
order  of  their  chiefs  the  Germans  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
spraying  »aUm9  with  inflammable  liquid,  (using  the  ap- 
paratus they  had  for  that  purpose,  lighting  and  fling- 
ing m  their  incendiary  pastels— breaking  in  windows 
with  the  buts  of  their  rifles,  that  a  draught  might  be  pro- 
vided for  the  flames.    The  inmates  of  the  houses  thus 
doomed  ran  out  only  to  be  shot  down  at  their  own  door 
or  took  refuge  in  their  cellars,  to  be  burned  to  death  and 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  homes.    Men  trying 
to  escape  over  the  roofs  were  fired  at  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  streets;  women,  their  babies  in  their  arms,  hugging 
the  walls,  tried  to  reach  some  place  of  safety. 

The  HaUes  of  the  University,  erected  in  1817,  by  the 
Clothworkers  as  the  Cloth  HaU  (UcMe  aux  Draps). 
Hhich  in  1481  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, had  come  to  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  libraries  of  the  University.  Therein  were  stored 
incomparable  riches— more  than  280,000  volumes,  be- 
sides 750  manuscripts  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,'  and 
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t^i?  f h*^'  ^T  r^l^'^"  °^  ^<'""»»>"J»  extant,  more 
than  a  thousand  of  them.    The  whole  library,  w  th^ 

ol":^  -^deliberately  and  systematica^  burned 
fZ  oAheT  ""^"V'  *^^  ^'^  ™  eouldUrtte' 
^IntJ;^'-'    ^°  -^'^'^^  ^^  «^^  -^oI«  broke 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  was  set  on  fire  The 
flames  of  the  holocaust  lighted  up  the  sky?5e%^« 
could  be  seen  at  Tervueren.  fifteen  kUometers  away 

Early  m  the  evening  the  Rev.  Father  Parys 
?-n?TT."'  ^''  ^^"lemans  and  the  druggift  De 
Comnck,  had  gone  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  to  ask  for  per! 
mits  to  ^  about  the  city  during  the  night  for  the  servLe 
of  the  Dominican  ambulance  in  the  Rue  Juste-L^e 

tfrkeTutT*'"'''^':'^  r  ''^  «'^-^'  -- «!^"t 

to  make  out  the  passports  when  the  firinir  beaan  V«« 
ManUuffe.  at  one  orde«d  their  ^LZSgJ™ 
well  «,  that  of  Alderman  Schmidt.  Out  of  ttf!l" 
or  more  hostages  held  by  the  Germans,  two  or  mo^  ^ 
elected  eaeh  day.  and  the  others.  provisionaUy.f"  ft^ 

ur«ei»,  •'"'^-KeetoroftheUmrersity.andM.Maes- 
B^  were   of  eour«.  dready  in  U.e  H6tel  d^  Vme' 

:^o:r^rSr"s^^-rs:rri'"th't:r 

wo^^hethe«rsttoheshotif.^;S*;e'^^tS 
Later  General  von  Boehn  arrived  from  the  front  and 

H«^.theeiXtr/edTn!rf:trj;r/4„^ 
twenty  nnlhon  francs.    Finally  MonseigneSrCoeZS 
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and  Father  Parys  were  ordered  to  proclaim  this  menace 
to  the  people  to  exhort  them  to  be  cahn  and  to  cease 
firmg  on  the  German  troops.  They  went,  accompanied 
by  von  Manteuffel  and  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  on  their 
ungrateful  and  impossible  mission. 

Monseigneur  Coenraets  was  a  man  over  sixty  and 
already  aged  by  toil  and  constant  study.  Broken  by  emo- 
tion  and  by  the  horrors  that  were  going  on  about  him. 
he  was  forced  by  the  score  of  soldiers  who  surrounded 
hm,  and  by  the  two  officers  who  cocked  their  revolvers 
always  at  his  head,  to  march  through  those  streets,  fol- 
lowed by  women  and  children  who  had  known  and  re- 
vered  him  all  their  lives,  lifting  their  hands,  weeping, 
prajang.  sweaa-ing  to  him  that  they  would  do  all  they 
could  to  save  him  and  the  town.    His  voice  was  choked 
^th  smoke  and  dust,  he  was  ready  to  faint,  yet  hour 
after  hour  he  must  march  about,  the  dignified  Vice-Rec- 
tor of  the  old  University,  with  the  Dominican  friar,  halt 
at  every  street-comer  and  recite  the  Proclamation,  in 
French  and  in  Flemish-as  though  he  had  already 
judged  his  fellow-citizens  I  as  though  he  were  implor- 
ing his  own  to  desist  from  crimes  of  which  they  were  onlv 
the  victims!  ' 

Near  the  statue  of  Juste-Lipse,  there  m  the  Rue  de 
la  btation,  there  appeared  a  figure  that  flits  across  the 
scene  of  the  Louvain  tragedy  like  some  actor  in  the 
cmema-Dr.  Georg  Berghausen.  a  young  surgeon  in 
the  Landsturm.  He  came  running  in  wild  excitement, 
and  as  he  met  the  company  of  hostages,  cried  out 
that  a  German  soldier  had  just  been  kiUed  by  a  shot 
fired  from  the  residence  of  David  Fishback,  and  he 
shouted  to  the  soldiers: 

"The  blood  of  the  entire  population  of  Louvain  is 
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not  worth  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  one  German  soldier." 
They  went  on.    One  man  says  that  one  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  threw  an  inflammable  pastel  into  the  house 
of  David  i<^ishback,  and  that  it  flared  into  flames;  I  do 
not  know.    But  a  moment  later,  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  Juste-Lipse.  lay  the  body  of  David  Fishback, 
an  old  man  of  eighty-two,  beside  that  of  his  son.    The 
old  coachman.  Joseph  Vandermosten,  had  entered  the 
house  to  try  to  save  the  life  of  his  master,  but  he  did  not 
return;  his  body  was  found  the  next  day  amidst  the 
rums. 

Nearly  three  hundred  persons  were  gathered  in  the 
Place  de  la  Station ;  "most  were  weeping."  In  the  midst 
of  this  inferno,  amid  the  roar  and  glare  of  flames,  with 
the  crackling  of  rifle-shots,  the  steady  cluck-cluck-cluck 
of  machine-guns,  making  a  noise  like  a  riveter,  and  that 
most  hideous  of  all  sounds,  the  ululations  of  a  mob,  domi- 
natmg  aU  the  rest,  the  massacre  and  the  incendiarism 
went  on. 

It  continued  all  through  the  night;  toward  morning 
the  great  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Church  burst  into  flames, 
but  the  soldiers  would  not  allow  the  people  to  enter 
the  church  to  save  it.  The  great  bell  feU  with  a  crash. 
And  dawn  came,  and  another  day,  but  the  horror 
went  on. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty-sixth; 
German  soldiers,  drunk,  black  with  the  soot  of  their  in- 
cendiarism, were  going  through  the  streets  and  bursting 
into  houses,  crying  "Heraus!",  turning  the  cowering 
inmates  into  the  streets,  with  such  blows  and  brutalities 
as  made  the  experience  of  each  person  a  calvary.  Often 
m  these  irruptions,  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  franci- 
tireura,   they   would   shout,    "Man   hat  gegchossenf" 
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The  people  were  thus  assembled  in  tragic  groups  be- 
tween the  tottering  walls  of  burning  houses;  marched 
through  choking,  suffocating  streets  that  were  iitrewn 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses— the  women  and 
children  weeping,  screaming,  imploring,  and  the  sol- 
diers compelling  them  to  walk  with  their  hands  up,  or 
making  them  kneel  or  run,  or  kicking  them  or  striking 
them  with  their  fists  or  with  the  butts  of  their  guns, 
herding  them  through  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoVing  ruins;  while  other  soldiers,  with  wine-bottles 
under  their  arms,  went  reeling  past  crying  out  at  the 
captives:  "Hund!    Schwein!    Schweinhundr 

Now  and  then  thj  soldiers  would  tell  the  people  that 
the  place  of  execution  had  been  reached ;  then  they  would 
change  their  minds  and  seek  another  place— a  species 
of  torture  that  was  practiced  all  over  Belgium.    And 
now  and  then  German  soldiers  fired  at  them  from  the 
upper  windows  of  the  houses  which  they  were  sacking. 
Finally,  however,  after  having  been  marched  all  over 
town— one  group  was  marched  to  Herent  and  back— 
they  were  assembled  in  the  Place  de  la  Station;  old  men 
and  old  women  and  young  women  and  little  children; 
they  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  then  tied  up  in  a  great 
human  packet  by  a  long  rope,  so  that  they  could  not 
move.    There  were  by  evening  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  huddled  there  in  the  Square.    A  drizzling  rain 
was  falling  soaking  them  to  the  skin.    They  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  or  to  drink.    Now  and  then  a  man  would  be 
shot;  oftener  the  soldiers  would  lead  some  one  off,  a 
voUey  would  be  fired,  and  those  in  the  Square  would 
be  told  that  the  man  had  been  killed  and  that  a  like  fate 
awaited  them.    One  man,  bound  round  and  round  by 
cords,  was  struck  by  an  officer  several  times,  knocked 
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down,  made  to  stand  up.  then  knocked  down  aijain-  he 

th?.'  t  T  \'^'  ""''''  *°  '  ''^P  P-* '  finally,  £  al 
this  torture,  he  was  hung  by  the  neck. 

The  young  abbot  whom  I  mentioned  had  been  given 

fnf  L7  ""*  *^  ^^'^^^  '^'  '^y'  «"^' "»  Thursday  Cn 
Z;.!     ^T  "^°u«^  ^^'^  ^'^''"^^^^  d'Aerschot  as  "ar  as 
Rotselaer;  there  he  encountered  a  group  of  soldTers 

took  him  back  to  Louvain  with  other  prisoners    and 
finalty^  toward  evening,  to  the  Place  de  la  Station     He 

of  guns ;  his  hands  were  tied  behind  him  with  barbed 
wire,  and  there  at  the  Place  de  la  Station  he  was  forced 
to  remain  standing  all  night,  not  even  allowed  to  ea„ 
agamst  the  wall-and  this  for  hours,  with  repeated  in 
suits  and  personal  outrage,  while  his  townsmentne  by 
one  were  led  out  and  shot,  there  at  the  side  of  the  Square 
near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hemaide."  square. 

They  witnessed  many  executions  and  heard  those 
volleys  which,  as  they  assumed,  meant  many  more     To! 

t?aJ  th"e?T*  ?!r  "" ''  P"^^*  ^^«*'  -^  -reTen  told 
I  collt  t  Y  '°"'-  '^^'  y°""^  «t,bot  pronounced 
a  collective  absolution  for  all  those  about  him~.«o  vos 
absolve  a  peccatis  vestris.    Ire  nomine.  .  .  ^ 

But  no;  soon  after  his  hands  were  loosened  he  was 

he  w::te^^^^^^^     T*^'^^™"  °^  *^^  station,  wh^ 
t^k  nJfr^       I     Saturday,  and  then  a  German  sergeant 
took  pity  on  hun  and  told  him  he  could  go 
And  so  for  another  day  and  another  night  the  mad- 

Se  hit  r^'  '"'I*'  ^"^*'  ^'t'^  «°"i«-«  piling 
tL  i°r  \  T"^  *'  ^'"^  '"  ^^«*  b««kets  oufof 
the  cellars,  to  be  guzzled  in  the  street,  while  men  and 
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women  and  children  were  shot  down  and  their  bodies 
left  to  he  m  gutters  or  on  the  smoking  ruins,  or  thrown 
mto  foul  cesspools. 

Then  on  Thursday  morning  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August,  at  nme  o'clock,  the  Germans  announced  that  it 
was  necessaiy  to  bombard  the  city  and  they  issued  an 
order  to  all  the  mhabitants  to  leave  at  once.     It  was  but 
another  comedie,  for  there  was  no  bombardment,  and 
probably  no  intention  of  any;  a  gun  was  fired  two  or 
three  times,  that  was  all.    But  again  the  soldiers  went 
from  house  to  house  ordering  the  inhabitants  to  leave, 
giving  them  no  time  to  prepare,,  reftising  them  permis- 
sion to  take  anything  with  them.    And  then  began  that 
awful  exodus.    On  all  the  roads  leading  from  Louvain 
the  people  went-old  men,   women,   children,   nuns, 
priests,  the  sick,  even  women  just  arisen  from  child- 
birth-driven  hke  cattle.    Ten  thousand  of  them  in  one 
body  were  forced  to  march  to  Tirlemont,  eighteen  kilo- 
metres from  Louvain;  perhaps  as  many  found  their  way 
to  Brussels.    It  was  a  tragic  hegira.    Many  fell  by  the 
roadside;  some  went  mad;  some  wandered  for  days  in 
the  fields  and  woods  around;  some  drowned  themselves 
m  strewns     The  members  of  the  Garde  Civique,  and 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  sent  to  a  prison 
camp  at  Mjinster,  in  Germany,  and  kept  there  for 
months,  exhibited  as  specimens  of  the  Belgian  francs^ 
Ureurs     No  one  was  spared,  unless  it  were  the  occu- 
pants of  the  houses  in  the  demesne  of  the  Due  d'Aren- 
berg  of  the  old   German   family  of  that  name,   at 
Heverle-ter-Bank.   where   the   Duke   has   a   chateau. 
Many  of  these  houses  were  marked  in  chalk:  "Nicht 
Plunderen"~''-Don't  pillage." 
The  priests  whom  Villalobar  and  I  succeeded  in  liber- 
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ating  that  same  night  were  in  the  throng  that  had  been 
driven  out  along  the  road  to  the  west  of  Louvain  to- 
ward Tervueren.    They  were  nearly  ninety,  among  them 
the  Rector,  the  Vice-Rector  and  the  professors  of  the 
University,   and  the  Rector  of  the   American   Col- 
lege, and  there  were  about  seventy  members   of  a 
Jesuit  community  at  I.ouvain.  which   for  days  had 
given    food    and    lodging    to    German    officers,    had 
nursed  the  wounded-Gtrman  and  Belgian-and  buried 
the  dead.    Some  of  them  wore  the  brassard  of  the  Red 
Cross  bearing  the  German  seal.    They  set  out,  on  foot 
of  course,  for  Brussels;  they  had  reached  Tervueren. 
Ihere  the  soldiers  halted  them,  searched  them,  taking 
away  everything  they  had.  (including  their  papers  of 
identity)  and  tore  the  Red  Cross  brassards  from  their 
arms.    The  soldiers,  who  were  in  masses,  mocked,  in- 
suited,  and  menaced  them— with  empty  bottles,  with 
guns,  and  with  bayonets;  one  soldier  tried  to  slip  a 
cartridge  into  the  pocket  of  the  cassock  of  one  of  the 
priests,  and  two  of  the  priests  were  pushed  into  a  ditch 
by  an  angry  Oberleutnant  and  ordered  to  remain  there. 
From  that  moment,"  said  the  Jesuit  father  who, 
calmly  and  m  his  stately  French,  told  me  of  his  experi- 
ences—I translate  his  words  almost  literally— "we  had 
the  impression,  which  was  not  denied  by  the  events 
that  It  was  the  rule  of  the  arbitrary  und  that  the  officers 
were  abandoning  the  clerics  to  the  invective  and  hatred 
of  the  soldiers.    The  latter  indulged  themselves  in  such 
acts,  attitudes  and  conduct  as,  from  the  point  of  disci- 
phne  alone,  seemed  very  strange  on  the  part  of  subordi- 
nates  m  the  presence  of  their  chiefs.    The  officers  did 
not  make  a  gesture  or  a  sign  that  would  put  an  end  to 
It,  and  their  attitude  was  equal  to  an  approval  or  an 
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encouragement;  several  of  them  even  joined  their  invec- 
tives to  those  of  their  subordinates." 

The  priests  were  assembled  in  a  field  and  made  to 
sit  back  to  back  on  the  grass,  while  the  passing  soldiers 
constantly  menaced  them  with  death.  An  hour  passed 
and  an  officer  came,  counted  the  prisoners,  divided  them 
into  groups,  and  ordered  the  first  group  to  stand  in  line. 

"All  the  members  of  this  group  are  hostages,"  said 
the  officer,  "and  will  accompany  a  column  of  supplies. 
If  a  single  shot  is  fired  against  the  column  all  will  be 
shot." 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  column  to  arrive, 
the  Oberleutnant  suddenly  remembered  the  two  priests 
whom  he  had  thrown  into  the  ditch.  One  of  them  was 
Father  Dupierreux,  a  young  ecclesiastic  student.  The 
soldiers,  hx  searching  him,  found  a  private  diary.  He 
stiU  had  his  Red  Cross  brassard,  and  this  was  vio- 
lently  torn  from  his  arm,  and  the  Oberleutnant,  gesticu- 
lating wildly  and  shouting  insults,  cried  out  in  Ger- 
man: 

"A  Red  Cross  I  A  Red  Cross!  We  will  give  him  a 
Red  Cross!" 

And  he  ordered  that  a  large  cross  be  traced  in  red 
chalk  on  Father  Dupierreux's  back,  and  when  it  was 
done  he  said: 

"His  case  is  settled!"  "Son  affaire  egt  regUe'.' 
And  so  it  was.  Two  soldiers  led  Father  Dupierreux 
forward.  He  was  pale  but  he  was  cabn;  he  held  a  crucifix 
m  his  hands.  An  officer  and  a  non-commissioned  officer 
fo  owed.  A  priest  with  a  knowledge  of  German  was 
called  upon  to  translate  from  Father  Dupierreux's 
diary. 

"If  you  omit  or  change  the  sense  of  a  single  word  you 
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wiU  be  rfiol  too;"  said  the  Oln^rleutnant.  The  priest  read 
•  few  hne,  referring  to  the  burning  of  the  University 
of  Louvam  and  the  Library  as  acts  worthy  of  the 
Vandals,    and    then    the    Oberleutnant    stopped    the 

Father  Dupierreux  was  ordered  to  step  a  few  paces 
m  advance;  a  firing  squad  was  detailed;  the  priests  were 

r^  !k       ^^  *^'''  'y''  "P°"  *»•«  y°""«  priest  as  he 
stood  ^ere  crucifix  in  hand;  the  order  was  given  to  fire; 

^  ^°"«y  fl««hed;  and  Father  Dupierreux  feU  to  tte 
ground,  dead. 

nto  great  filthy  carts,  used  ordinarily  for  transporting 
swine,  or  onto  transport  wagons.     There  were  fivf 

s«  hours  from  two  to  eight,  from  Tervueren  to  Hal. 
passmg  through  the  suburbs  of  Brussels,  the  carts  rui^- 
Wed--the  priests,  as  one  of  them  said,  shown  "like  crimi- 

ea^t  „oV  it  PT^'^*'°"' :  They  were  given  nothing  to 
eat.  not  allowed  even  a  drink  of  water.  As  they  palsed 
hrough  Brussels  they  were  seen  and  recogniid;  and 
two  men.  their  faces  blanched  with  horror,  came  to  the 
Legation  to  report  it.  Near  Hal  they  were  overtaken 
by  General  von  Luttwitz's  orders  and  released. 

VriA^\^  .^""T^-  ?°'''^''*'  ^^  ^^^  ^«»  'Abating. 
Fnday  the  twenty-eighth  there  was.  if  not  calm,  such  a 
duninution  of  the  storm  that  it  seemed,  after  all  the  hor- 
ror, like  calm.  It  was  then  that  Gibson  and  BuUe.  Sven 
Pousette  the  Swedish  Charge  des  Affaires,  and  ilount 
drove  out  to  Louvain  in  Blount's  little  car.  They  found 
evidences  of  the  fury  of  the  destruction,  houses  still 
blazing  and  soldiers  pillaging  them.    While  they  were 
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•tanding  in  the  Rue  de  la  Station,  talking  to  a  German 
ofBcen  shots  were  suddenly  fired  and  the  Gerr-t  ofR. 
cer  led  them  to  the  railway-station.  where  for  h  ..f  an 
thTft'^I  "';?"  '"  *''*  ^'''«^'  ^«P°t-  Inuring  aU 
Claimed  that  they  were  being  fired  upon  by  Belgian 
cmhans  fr«n  the  upper  windows  of  hou^s  in  the  Rrde 

If  ?he  firin    ?'  ^^l*""'  °'  ^°"^-'"  «'-y»  '"-ted 
r.l-        M?  ^T  *^*  "PP*'  ^"^°^«  ^«  done  by 

m  W  Thfw-  ?^"''^.  '^''■'^  '°'  ^^"^  P"'P-«^  »'  '»"■ 
Powers  ^'P^^«»«*«   representatives    of   neutral 

for\tr^''"T  !*;°  '* ''"'  **'''*  ^''^'    G«™«"  «>Wiers 
for  three  days  had  been  firing  from  the  upper  windows* 

r.r?'  f '  *^''^^  ^^'^y'  °^  ""'^^^  »>°r~".  of  such 

murderous  destruction,  any  Belgians  could  have  been 
found  in  the  upper  stories  of  houses  and  were  still  armed 
and  firing,  of  that  the  Germans  have  never  produced 
any  evidence,  and  they  made  no  arrests,  did  not  even 
shoot  any  one.  at  that  time,  on  such  a  charge. 

Ihe  town,  indeed,  was  almost  deserted,  though  the 

he  tiurtieth  of  August,  when  Professor  Neerinckx.  of 
It  Mai  "^  °f  Wain,  entered  into  negotiations 
cTL  f '/°"  ^^"*«"ff^J'  °r»«nized  a  temporary 
communal  administration,  and  succeeded  in  reestablish- 

hf  V  'T*  "/.'^V**'^"*^    Instruction  were  issued  to 
the  tr^ps  by  Major  von  Manteuff'e!  to  cease  firing. 

anv  mor J.^^T  ""T"^'  ^*  "^^  ^°^'^'^^^"  *«  ^urn  homeJ 

of  th^rj     '1'  """'^  P°^*'^  °"  *^^°''  °'  o«  certain 
ot  them,  bearing  these  words: 
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Thi.  ho„«.  „u.t  be  protected.    It  i.  .trictly  forbidden  to  enter 

idtr.' "  *" '"'"  *''^"  ^*'-"» »"'  -"«•»  «>' »»-  «^«»- 

.«« *"'  7"?.*^'  °^  """'■"•  °^  '^""'»  •'•'"  ''••  «»».  o'  both 

o?wh,eh7™;  "  ''""r"'  "'"  '••'"'  P"-""^  over  floo. 

of  which  KM)  were  women  .„d  children,  were  deported  to  Oemi.ny 
The  German,  rtport  that  .  officer..  «.,  „cn  and  9^  hor.e.  we« 

t^l  th\T.?  "•  /:"  ^""""""^  '"""*•  -"«  »'""'«'.  together 
with  the  building,  of  the  Unlver.lt.v,  the  Library  with  It^  preCou. 
Uianmcrlpt.,  ixnd  the  Church  of  St  Peter.  PW  ou. 
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Louvain  **"'"'  °'  ^*^*'  °ffl~'  ^^s  kiJIed  at 

The  story  of  a  general  shot  by  the  son  of  .  k 
master  was  a  varianf  «/  ♦k  °'  *  burgo- 

by  a  flnL  MuadTn?  h?  ^"JT"*"" '"«'  """n  kU'ed 

f u.s:fc,^XX°bXr'  -r 

"Here  are  th,  f!  »        T  B"'«omaster  of  Aerschot: 

Here  are  the  faeU  ..  I  sn.  the™,  when  the  Gernaan,  Jed  Aer- 
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sh^j7tC^r^'  T.."/  '^'  Burgomaster  and  the 
!Z!!:!:?^!^I:i^^:;^^^  reason 

.chot     About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  10th   I  w.« 
unable  to  go  to  church  with  mj  children  befause  bfleu  w!  e'f  ,Z 

pnrauinir  us  '  th^^  „.•  j      a   ^  "tMeting,  the  Germans  are 

wa   Zred  wi?hLrI„  t  "'""*"  '''*^'-  *""=  ^'-'''  P'*- 

.h-wl^ft  ?  ^"'•'P'''  "^""«  ^''*c^  my  "on  lowered  the 

hund'  and,  with  the  greatest  brutality  e!factedtt  •        TT 

national  flag-  he  w«  fh^n     ki      j  .  *  lowering  of  the 

posters  thlf^AU       ^  *"*  *"  *"""'•'**  '»*»  G^™"  the 

his  name  any  more  than  I  do  vours-  I  AnJT  J         *  '""'"' 

"  .;t"o'"  •"  -'-  - "-  ^"  ■  ™«:.^;:,tri:r' 

The  German  army  continued  to  pass  by.     They  were  «rrl- 

.11  men.     About  four  o'clock  my  husband  came  in     'so  ^a     "*" 

good,  but  I  am  uneasy,'  he  said  to  me.     HeTo^k  some  °-     "  T 

give  to  the  sentinels  guarding  the  house     Th         I       !     *""  *" 

e  >ruui((  me  nouse.    The  position  of  the  door- 
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iXrT^it^^^^^^^^^  --  too.  on 
^__PJ^!^^}l^s_aiejffectsj^    The  Germans 

he  was  doing  „,ight  displease  thHuh     *     "^  ""**  """  '''"** 

'•o««.,  I  glanced  into  tL  gUj.  pf""'*'"-  /"  '  — tered  the 
columns  of  smoke  followed  k„  f      '"        "'^  distinctly  two 

7.rd  was  immediate;  nvld^ir  "'/'"•'  '"'°*--  ^^  -"t- 
te8  in  the  air  like  luLtics  MyLsK  /"'  "'*''"•  "'*''  -"«  «'" 
•nd  myself,  had  only  time  to  rushir  "n  *''"'""'  *"«  ""-»*» 
who  ^k  refuge  in  oL  hous^r  g  tw^^lf^^^^^^  "^  -''^^- 
of  indescribable  anguish,  one  of  th..  7  J  *^'  *  '*=''  """c"*' 

shouting:    The  gZ^rdlltlfT'"''''''^'^''^''^"'^ 
eral  had  been  struck  by  a  Ge™'      kT    '^'  ""^"•'     ^he  gen- 
eony.     My  husband  sa^  to  ^     -Th        '^u  'j  '*^  ""  »'"«=*-'- 
I  8xasp«,  bis  hand,  and  slid     '  J^r"  e^'"  T,  """"".  '"'  "•=' 
my  husband  over  to  the  soldiers  wh  T     !.\  ''"P*"'"  t^'n^d 

Sir,  yon  can  «^«  »!.  i       .  .  <^*Pwin,  saying: 

««.    sinc^  CarherunrX"^  '-'-'  ^  "^  -  ''" 

^  "M.  itduceTjitro::  trr«:'  ^^f  — "- 

he  said  to  me:    'Mother,  I  hear  them.    .'•      I"'  "  ^''''-'"»-  J*'« 
'n  «  «o  up;  let  us  bra'vely'^e?  :';:;'    "  "•'    '^'^"'  ^''^^ 
The  same  captain  was  there  -m,, 

son.'    He  took  my  son   i5fb..„ Madame,  I  must  take  your 

With  difficulty  owfng  to  U^ZZTt.Y  ""  ""^  '^  ^^Le" 
"y  eyes  in  order  not  to  sIcTJeU  m'vTf  .'  ''"  '''"'^'  ^  <=^-«^ 
It  was  atrocious.  .         t  ij.         "  T^^^  *^y'»«  ^'om  pain.  . 
father  in  the  City  HaU     ''^''"'^  ""'  "^  "^^  -7  -n  taken  to  ^s 

"The  captain's  raire  wa«  «„»  ^ 
««i  forced  me  to  a?L:;:;Vm  r^:''  '"'  '^*"™'^  ^<>'  - 
elaiming  that  the  soldiers  h^d  b  1  fir  .  "'""^  *"  ^^'^  •»««. 
that  the  rooms  were  empty  andThe  '  ;"'  ""'  ^"'  •"«=  »«  «» 
«spection  he  continued  toVreLn  J  T.-'""*-  """""^  ^'^^ 
daugluer  placed  herself  bet^eeTu,  Bu't  th  ^""^"^*'  ^'^ 
to  niake  him  realise  his  cowarAce      Whel  ""/"*  ''"''""' 

jgj     ^^™  ^e  reached  the  vesU- 
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claimed  that  the  civilians  of  Louvain  fired  on  the  sol- 
diers  from  windows  along  the  Rue  de  la  Station,  the 

cotlv.  '•Y    *°  ^Z/^"'  "  *"  '"'"''"'  "^  -"''    H«  — "«» 

.e^L.  M  .'^  "'?  *°^*'"  ""''  y**"  '*•"«'•*"  -d  you' 
.enrants.      Meanwhile  the  soldiers  were  bending  their  bavoneU 

one  tT  :  "^''^r'  "'^'"'^  ""-  ^'"  "^^y  ~"'«»'p'ick 
»rS  .r  .  "*^  "  *"'  ^'""'"^  "''  "^  '"'''**"  approached  me,  and 
Iwent  h  T/''  """"''  ''''**=•''  ""  ^"^  -'»  »-^-»  the  woLen ' 
stoln  WW  *'*  "  '""*'  "  •"**•  '^'"ytJ'ing  had  already  been 
Sat,:  ^%  /"^  'r^  ''"^''"*  '"'y*'''"^-  On  reaching  the 
we-  all  J  "S  *'l  '"'"''•*'"•*''  "^  *•'*'  neighbourhood;V 

shit  "Ind  rr.  r"*=  '"  ''**'"  ""•*  ••"  *-  •>"*•'"''  »>««»  ^een 
shot  and  she  had  been  torn  fron>  the  bedside  of  her  dying  mother; 

nme  hours  later,  she  found  her  mother  dead 

AllT'  J"**  *"'"  '".  ""  "'""'  ^"  "^  •"•"'  surrounded  by  soldiers. 
All  the  houses  on  the  right  side  of  the  square  were  in  flames.  Wh7 
one  could  observe  was  the  perfect  order  and  method  with  which 
those  bandUs  worked;  there  was  an  absence  of  that  srvagelTin 
Pllagmg  of  „en  left  to  themselves.  I  can  declare  that  thefZcted 
by  and  w.th  order.     While  the  houses  were  burning,  onTlId 

eirhedTbl/^  '""""'  '^"'^^"^  ^''^'^''-'^  pooket^'C^h  y 
searched  tiie  bu.ld.ngs,  opening  windows  and  throwing  down  mat- 

^i^sses  and  blankets,  which  were  given  to  the  poor.  From^n.e  to 
time  the  soldiers  shouted  to  us-  'You're  «„„»  f„  v      i.  ^  , 

going  to  be  Shot.     Meanwhile,' sll"  TeM^gt'oro^ 

fhe'ldow  T  '"'^°  "^"^  '"*"^'  °'  -^-'  ^^y  were  o^^nLg 

tLre  Jr  A  "'  '^""'  ""•*  **'^"«  ''"y'^'-e  '^-y  oould  find 
there.  I  turned  away  from  this  scene  of  pillage.  By  the  li«ht  of 
he  fires,  my  eyes  encountered  my  husband,  my  L,  and  my  b  ^ther 

Tb^r  looking  tTLVr  t:-  t"  "°'.*'^ «-'  °^  -^ 

/.  *"  t™**  ■*  bis  house,  and  askinjr  himself 

where  were  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  I,  so  that  he  sLuld  no 
lose  courage,  could  not  call  to  him:    'Here  I  am>' 

About  2  P.  M.  th  y  said  to  us.    The  women  can  go  home'  As 
o-y  house  was  still  filled  with  soldiers,  I  accepted  a  neigCrhospi- 
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most  consequential  street  of  ♦»,»  «m 

w..-  ~«.  .f^  -."L  sx tte^^-oB^r^r  °'  """'■ 

a  road  strewn  with  the  bodie,  „/  ^  Tf  '*^*'  *"  ^^l''  «'°ng 
horses,  in  the  midst  ofbu^d  hon^"  '^"'^  '"'^^'"'''  --"-« 
dred,  of  automobiles  fille^w  ^  Ge  "''  °"i'^  "''^'  "«  P-«d  hun- 
.i-ted  in  levdi„g  their  X,  at  w""  T  "'"*'  '""^"y  -- 
-ne^  to  bu,  a^Ioaf  of  b  r^  Fi„X"af?'*  '"'k^'  '''''  ^"°"«'' 
were  able  to  find  a  farmhouse  st^U    f '  1       ""  '"'"'»  ^«"''  *« 

-chedit,whenwewerefoS  ertfeSt^aG''^  '"'  ''^'^'"'^ 
forced  us  to  remain  huddled  toirethp,  ^  I      '"""^  P**"'  *•>«* 

unUl  late  at  night  that  we  IS  '"  "  ""^"^^  ^^J'^"  I*  was  not 
to  be  unable  to^leave  t  We "e^  T^^^^  ^^T'  *'^  '°"'^'  »"•*  ^'^ 
o'clock.     During  this  timeTl^e  GcL„^  '^"^  ^''^'^  ""«'  '''^ht 

witnessing  farewells  between  L^baTdsanT"  '""f  "*  "^  *''*=  ""-^ 
victims  to  advance;  SOO  meters  f^rtt,  T''  *'''"  ^•"""^  *»•«•' 
Before  leaving  us,  the  soldfers  L  u  rrwhl^LT  ''V^^^""'^- 
bargomaster  of  Aerschot  was  in  the  cr!wd     Th  °^  "'*' 

while  friends  destroyed  my  pass  A^  ^  /^  """^  '"'^''•-  ^°' 
tbe  next  village,  where,  7th?Lf  f/'h  '•  ^P"*"-'  ^  «-»ed 
-d  W  were  able  to  help  meCo  hIiw  '"''  '"'''''  '''  ^ 

-ndtir;r;^er;;?r;r^^^^^^ 

who  would  disclose  my  wherJ.ru^    V  '  ""  f""^"  *°  *^^  P"-" 
•nans  wished  to  capture  2  '''    ^  "^'^^  ^'^  ^^7  the  Ger- 

ei^r^  s^  X""'rti;;:;zr;'  '^.^^  ^^^^^^^ «-« "  - 

-ary  of  my  husband,  Mr.  Oaes  Van  N  ;  f""'  ^  P"'"''^''^  ''^^"^ 
the  officer  in  command  of  S  firl  °  ful? '  ''^'''  "?  '""'  »>e«^«i 
burgomaster,  saying  that  he  mLVf  '^"'  ^'^^  ^'^^  "^  the 
party  as  my  husband,  but  that  Ae«cl*  f  J°.  *'^  ""*"•=  P°"«-I 
fered  his  life  i„  exchange  f^r  ml  hK  "'.'?"*  ^'"  """^  ""**  ''«  °f- 
was  immovable.  My  hufband  Ztd  Mr  c/'^  ''^™'"  '"«^- 
-uld  die  in  peace,  that  his  life  hadt^n^/pe^^.tlr^^^^ 
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ITsnTennn^    >  '  ^"'"  fetmr^^o»«V.    But  even  this 
tT!L  ^  ?K^5'  '*  '^*'  °°*  sufficiently  fto/o^wZ;  the' 

wiS^^th?     ^  *^r^'''  "°'^  P'°^°"»^'  «»°^e  in  a  cord 
with  the  current  legend  of  the  francs-tireura-md  so^t 
jrrew  and  expanded  until  in  the  final  and Vc^I  ver 
«on  ,t  blossomed  forth  as  a  Folkskrieg,    In  tTe  ^^ 
houses  where  German  soldiers  were  quartered    H 

r^n'dTh:?  '^-^^T'  ^^'^^^^  -^ie«   wio  had 
Changed  their  uniforms  for  civilian  attire,  had  been  con: 

^uses,  and,  m  secret  communication  with  the  Belirian 
Govermnent  at  Antwerp,  at  the  moment  when  Be£ 
troops  were  making  a  sortie  from  the  Antwerp  fSts 
suddenly,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  had  sprung  forth 
firing  from  windows  and  even  from  loopSs  in  the 
houses,--placed  there,  it  is  intimated,  with  a  ^ew  o  this 
very  exigency  when  the  houses  w^re  buHt?  and  had 

were  going  to  the  support  of  their  sorely  tried  com- 

ZX'Vt'/T'    Such  is  the  German  versTon,  XT; 
in  the  White  Book  of  May  tenth,  1915.  ^ 

rocketViT^  ^V^''  "P"'^"«^ ''  "^'^  *°  h'^^c  been  sky- 
rockets falling  like  stars  in  the  evening  skv     It  .'«  r,L 

at  aU  unlikely  that  Germans  did  see  stfrstat  elening 
Never  m  history  were  soldiers  more  badly  frightened 
plish  as  much  good  as  possible,  that  he  did  not  ask  for  his  own  life 
motner.     They  did  not  answer  him.     Mv  brothei-in  l«»  k  uI 
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J^n  *s;„r „t"„*^- f ?^r  !i°"s  '-=  «^>- 

disturbed  the  officer"  rthrirf  a  .  *  *''""«'•  '»<' 
year,  .hey  had  be^r^L'lS'.tft  *oJt„o^"  '"''^ 
hriwra  with  the  ferorion.  „  .!  "*"*  /««<;*- 

iad  skulked  tt™lTG™T"'  ^T  "'*  *»»  «•«» 
•       score  year,.  *        """  '"P"^'  «*<>»  for  two- 

the  tenth  of  Septa^^f^M      T"^  ^"^'^  '»' 

B.pti»„of  Fire'a^L^vato-'lTt".^  ""'  "°^ 
cause  it  falls  i„  with  mv  n^?'       ,  t '  ""'  '"«™«  >»- 

s.y»'M:^cC:r"N™UV':r  .""f '  *^'^'><''«-" 

hy  that  did  not  tlo„»r         •''?«''»«>t»  of  infan- 
«.  «.e  street.    «  w^l^fjlTlh^re  UnT.""^ 

were'ur  ho;^e7i5  Irh^^  •'  *' '"'««•  ^hcr. 
station,  and  there  was  ij^^  ''  •"""  '™"  '""»  «» 
wagons.  WemonnT.^  ;  ,''""™P<''°"fleld. 
slX,  where  tteTl^        •  ""  '""*''"*  "de  in  the 

cers  were  forced  to  h^M  I,  I  T^  "'■•  "»■•  «»  »«- 
the  top  of  thl  voic^,"'?  "^l"!"' ■»«  ^y  "Ting  at 
of  the  shuffling  otT  ZZt\na  tTT""-  ""  T'"* 
Worses.  After  a  certain  thm.  .  ?  '"""«  °'  *» 
We  returned  to  thTrear  ^  *"  ""'"  '"'■«'• 

whose  space  was  fl  l5  to^e  ^'"1!^"""'  "^^'^ 
-«ons  hitched  up.    Now^  J.t  ^™-«' *« 
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m^!'if°*t*^  ^  '''^''  *•*  ^^""^  ««^*  °»«n  and  horses 
may  take  their  quarters.  My  neighbour,  impatient.  ^ 
afang  to  me  the  following  phrase:  'IT,;  soWier  pa^ 

the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  waiting  in  vain.'  W^n 
«ie  last  word  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  a  formidable 
detonation  had  just  come  from  the  confer  of  thTpia^! 
We  turned  about  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of  ligl^. 

IZ%  Lu""  u  '^'  ^''^'  of  a  man  a  brilliant  liiht. 
My  first  thought  was  that  the  Belgian  artUlery  had  fus 

pTriTl™  ^'°°*'"«  ''  *^«  *'-P«  P«ked  in'Sie 
to  J£!T?  ««ne  moment  aU  the  saddle  horses  rush 
to  the  side  opposite  from  that  whence  came  the  detona- 

JiTjniT^ri"'"*"''.""^  '"*"'  *^  «*'««*  that  is  just 
1a7  ^t^  ^""'"'"^  ^''''''  ^^'°'  ««^^d  by  panic,  shy 
and  di-ag  the  wagons  in  every  direction-many  break 

llnn  i?r/"'^  '*"'*  *°  ^'^"^P  ''"•°««  «»«  that  crowd 
Jnpossible  to  control  them.  The  panic  of  the  horses 
threatens  to  extend  itself  to  the  men.    No  one  krw 

f Hnl '?  ^T  T  .  '^"'  "^^^^^  understanding  any- 
thing, look  fixedly  in  the  direction  of  the  first  explo- 
sion awaiting  the  second.  Then  from  the  four  sides 
of  the  Place  a  ram  of  buUets,  coming  from  the  windows 
ot  the  principal  houses,  falls  crackling  on  us.    All  pre- 

bullets  whistle  and  crackle  at  our  ears  m  «  bewildering 
way.  Whoever  has  an  arm-and  every  one  has  either 
an  infantry  gun.  or  a  musket,  or  a  revolver-shoots  me- 
chanically  toward  the  first  point  where  he  thinks  there 

Th?  TT  J^^^  '^°°*  *  ^^^°"^  *^^'  *h«n  a  third. 
They  shoot  without  ceasing,  and  every  one  finds  himself 
m  the  double  danger,  equally  great-either  to  be  brought 
down  by  the  Belgians  or  by  his  own  comrades.  My 
revolver  misses  fire;  the  baU  is  choked  in  the  barrel 
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I  throw  myself  down  on  my  stomach  under  a  tree  at 

I  reahse  m  a  manner  very  clear,  but  also  very  hoDelesf 
that  only  a  highly  impossible  miracle  crsavrme 

m.  J^  *  ,  ^  ^  ^  '*'"^''  ^y  »  Wow  that  will  finish 
aggressors.  There!  Listen!  What  signify  these  an- 
peals  or  orders  shouted  with  insistence?    pfrst  we  un 

•CEn^S^""  ^''^""  ^^P^°^'°"  follows  exprsion. 

•  G?JL.n  f     ""^'^  '*y'  *  neighbour  in  my  ear     'The 

lastTshTL""'  *°  °"'  ''•^''  ^"««  «^other.     At 

Could  my  psychologirt  give  .  better  description  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  «,ldiers?  One  a  JSs  s™ 
patty  for  poor  Moenekeberg;  not  bad  as  to  W  .^ 

ana  writmg  for  the  papers. 

One  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  the  Place  de  la 
Sta^^ion  or  the  Place  du  Peuple  that  Moenckelr^  s 
writmg  about;  perhaps  he  is  not  quite  Tre  hi^fe,;' 
But  one  concludes  that  it  must  have  Ln  the  ^latrdet 

while,"  he  savs,  "there  was  a  (m-I  ^'.f"*'  ■»««»- 
torn.  Durckk^an^erlZ  ^^^l^^l'^^l^^ 
"n  away  in  all  directions,  and  thrrJ^rV  "^ 
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At  any  rate,  Moenckeberg's  story  is  now  a  classic, 

f-"r^  u     f  '***'''"*  °^*^'**  recognition  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  as  evidence  of  what  occurred 
at  Louvain,  and  of  why  the  army  had  to  do  what  it  did 
there.    For  the  Germans  had  an  investigation— a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter,  to 
take  evidence;  and  this  commission  reported  that  it  was 
aU  the  fault  of  Belgian  francs-tireurs.    The  witnesses 
were  all  German  soldiers,  and  a  few  officers.    No  Bel- 
gians and  no  neutrals  were  allowed  to  follow  the  proff- 
ress  of  the  hearing.    Certain  Belgians,  among  the  nota- 
bles of  the  city  of  Louvain,  volunteered  to  appear  and 
testify,  but  their  testimony  was  for  the  most  part  re- 
fused,  and  that  which  was  given  does  not  appear  in 
the  German  White  Book,  which  is  the  official  document 
on  the  subject.    The  inquiry  was  conducted,  or  in  part 
conducted,  by  a  German  Feldkriegsgerichtsrat,  Dr. 
ivers.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  judge-advo- 
cate.    His  conclusions,  of  course,  were  that  the  Germans 
were  m  no  wise  to  blame  for  what  occurred  at  Louvain 

the    did*  "^"^  "^^""^   •^"'*^^  ^  '^°'"*  '^^** 

The  Germans  had  been  eager  to  have  Gibson.  Bulk. 
Poussette  and  Blount  testify  to  the  effect  that  while 
at  Louvam  they  had  seen  Belgian  civilians  shooting 
from  the  windows.  I  would  not  consent  to  Gibson's 
testifying  unless  the  American  Government  desired 
It,  and  the  American  Government  did  not  desire  it. 
Thereupon  Poussette  and  BuUe  declined  to  testify 
Iheir  testimony  in  any  event,  according  to  our  rules  of 
evidence,  could  have  established  no  other  fact  than  that 
three  days  after  the  tragedy  began  there  was  still  shoot- 
ing u.  the  streets  at  Louvain.    They  had  no  means  of 
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civilian  Afp   if  i.-  u  j    ""'f  ™**  enough  to  make  any 

desk,  opened  his  portfolio,  spread  it  out  before  h^ 

and  m  short,  told  us  to  begin  testifying.    SedTt' 

userotir„rr"*-    ^^°-*'^now%stwratcon 

n  nis  sicull.    But  I  finally  convinced  him  that  he  was 

ie  wrfwTv  r '"^  -i-PPrehension;  and  ultimatT  , 
ne  went  away,  pausmg  only  for  a  rather  petulant  salute 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  man  was  Dn  Ivers  or  not" 
It  would  be  too  bold  a  confession  of  the  weakness  Jf 
my  own  character  to  say  that  I  wish  it  were  so  for 
read^g  the  other  day  of  Dr.  Ivers.  this  In's  phy^ 
nomy  came  to  my  mind-the  thick  neck,  the  hea^  Jowfs 
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butitTnlf  VYT'  ^  •  «?•«""»  "••pon  bMid«. 
X  t^t  P.Ml"''  """^r^"*  to  «•"  cwuKCion  to 
note  Hut  Feldknegsgeriohtorat  Iven  h«.  «nc-  h-„ 
tarf  «.d  convicted  before  «„  Criminl  ZJ^t  ^ 
Im  on  ,  ch.r»e  of  h.vi„g  u«d  hi.  legri  function,  for 
tt.  pu.po„  of  extorting  money  fromVSro  " 
™«  then  »rv,ng  „  ,h.  .^     ^^^  ■•  °5» 

liim  for  a  divorce,  that  for  this  he  ha.  been  «.ntT 

Sided  at  the  trial  said  that  from  the  evideni?*.  !f  fc-j  k-? 

FeIdkrieg,gerichl,ratTvWenrj  J.  ^l^""^"     ^ 

^il^l^inUernf^-^^^^-^ 
wherev^  Vr  f  *^*^^"«**'°"  *»>«*  doming,  holding  court 

even  months  afterwarriB  -«^  *  •  "  "  ®"" 

tKot  *!,  ""erwards,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  • 

;»at-r:^^— --n-an^X 

the  n,ght  of  the  twenty-fourth  to  tte  twenty-S/Z 
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do.ed  .t  eight  ZZit^T'"^^'^  '^'  ^«'^»  '^•"^ 
.treet.   The  PlacI";;  r^^".    ^^^^^^^^ 

^ith  wagons  and  with  widier,  I  /  *"  '"°'"*"*  «"«* 
eight  o'clock  a  whistk  huT  .  ''^  moments  after 
the  «,Idiers  in  tL  PW  JJ^^r^*^.'*'  «"d  immediately 

The  occupants  of  tteToutrnlJ"*?*;"-"  ^''-*-'" 
refuge  in  the  mr  r^oZ^nH  '  "?  ^^  lightened,  took 
cers  and  -oldiers  the^rve  "1^"  J*"'  '*"'•"•  ^he  offl- 
the  people  in  the  SrT  P v  ^'^'"  ^'*''  P"»''^'  j«'ned 
and  smiles  grimly  "Ci  if  "^  °"\^  ^*'"^«'»  ^nows 
th-e  GermC^o^ai  the'v'JL'  r**^"  ^^^^  »P««k  of 
they  had  Uken  reful  drLJ7  ^J'^'''  ^'*''  ^'•om 
shot  "*^  "^'^fi^flf^d  out  afterwards  and 

leu?nr!t'st7':h:c"  °V'"*^"'*'  *^«*  «'  Ober. 
tain  of  the  Ne^si^^Zr^'^^'  Berghausen.  a  cap- 
'^a-  at  the  railwL  "tation  i  ""  ?'^^*''  ^"P'^y 
the  shooting  begl  "'^^  '"  '^'  '"^'^^8  when 

"In  about  an  hour  "  he  sav«  "o«    j-  . 
fed  my  name,  von  S«,drV,  u"^"*""*  ^"»«  ^^o 
the  adjutant  of  Excelt^^  V""^^  "*  ^^'^t  he  was 

following  quelf  t^me  %r  "  «'  ''"'^  ^^  P"*  *^« 
Belgians  shot  at  your  Smofn  7°"  *?""  °"  "«*»'  that 
in  front  and  at  the^T^r  r°?  *^^^°"^^  «*"«*«d 
it.'    Thereupon  the  adLan*^!?'  ^*''  ^  ^«»  »^«ar 

Sired  an  exact  report;  I  ^ve  ,t  fn  u'        ^T"*"^  '^«- 

made  it  here  before  tie  membe A,  r  r  "'"^  ''  ^  ^«^« 

Dr.  Ivers.    When  I  hL  fiT  i.  7     ^^  ^°""^'^  «^  War, 

Wiien  I  had  finished  my  report  His  Excel- 
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lency  Mid  to  me:  'Can  you  afflnn,  on  oath,  th«t  which 
you  have  just  told  me.  in  particular  that  it  wai  the 
inhabitants  who  began  to  shoot  from  the  houses  f*  I 
replied  to  him:  'Certainly,  I  can." " 

All  through  von  Sandt's  deposition  are  such  phrases 
as  "I  was  told  .so"  and  "Soldiers  told  me  that,"  and 
all  of  the  soldiers'  depositions  are  full  of  hearsay  and 
of  conclusions— which  must  be  believed  in  Germany 
because  they  are  made  by  German  soldiers. 

But  the  account  would  not  be  complete— no  history 
of  those  times,  by  whomever  written,  would  be  complete 
—without  a  word  or  two  concerning  Dr.  Georg  Berg- 
hausen. 

Dr.  Georg  Berghausen,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  sec- 
ond battalion  of  the  Landsturm  of  Neuss,  is  a  young 
man  who  appears  at  several  points  in  this  narrative, 
and  in  bis  own  deposition,  abnost  in  the  first  line,  he 
gives  us  an  accurate  description  of  himself;  for  there 
is  this  terrible  and  fatal  quality  in  all  writing,  which 
should  no  doubt  adjure  us  all  to  silence— namely,  that, 
no  matter  how  imperfect  a  picture  the  writer  gives  of 
everything  else,  he  always  draws  a  perfect  portrait  of 
himself. 

"I  arrived  at  Louvain,"  says  our  doctor,  "the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  August,  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  to  the 
hotel.  In  order  favourably  to  impress  the  landlord  and 
his  waiters  I  turned  out  of  my  pocket  the  sum  of  fifty 
francs,  destined  to  the  purchase  of  food." 

There  you  have  him,  at  his  entrance  on  the  stage. 
Arriving  at  the  hotel  with  a  flourish,  striking  an  attitude, 
twirling  his  moustache,  impressing  the  natives. 

No  sooner  arrived  in  Louvain  than  he  goes  to  the 
penitentiarj  in  order  to  set  at  liberty  all  prisoners  of 
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•econd  daw.  *^       "**  '~"  Crow— of  the 

•oli-Uritjr  Ifc.,  bind,  Jl  „rti?''""S?  ^  *•»■  on  «» 
P»P«  of  Cologne,  he  i.  T  .  JT^  *  *"  •  ""•• 

father  «id  (•m.l.u™  „!  '^?.*"  '*'"''  *«  Dominicau 
G«™«,  ^lo^ZLT  .h^™*"-  'Of  the  boneat  of 

there  in  Zp^  1  ?."s  A""  "  *'  "''''*  "f  the  iriTmy 

onfoo..h:™rn^J.'rsC  ""r^*"' 
"•y  BelgiM,,  hiul  fl-J  .VJ^  .       St«tion,  and  on  the 

or  Vwdvf  Sne,    H^f     ^'?  '""  "PI"'  "ndow.  ten 

Ju.te-Lip.^/X^'.'"!?*  "^"'^  ««  "-e  Statue 

German  wldier  lyinir  in  the  rtr^t  j  ?  ^''^  "'  • 
depoMtion,  «.ki,i  ^e  d.!^^  '^^'•"  *"  "''  '»  •■" 
it  w«  that  kimZZt^  -^^  "'"'"'  "'"' 
of  David  FishbMk"  ^  '""'^  to  the  hou.e 

But  it  i,  better  that  he  Wl  it  him«If. 

order,"'::^'  iTld'th"'  ''°°''  ™*  *■"  •"  of  n.y 

David'i-i^^  rt^.Ta^S  hit  ■"""•  *^' 
«.e  murder  of  the  ..dier.  hL:!^  JTaiX'^C;  '^ 
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comrades  had  told  me  'it  was  from  the  windows  of  your 
house  that  the  shot  was  fired  which  brought  down  the 
soldier  extended  there  on  the  square.'    The  old  man 
assured  me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it.    Upon  this  his 
son    the  young  Fishback,  came  downstairs  from  the 
first  story  and  the  old  servant  came  out  of  the  porter's 
lodge.    I  led  outside  at  once  the  father,  the  son.  and  the 
servant     At  this  moment  a  panic  took  place  in  the 
street  because  from  several  houses  situated  a  little 
farther  on.  on  the  same  side,  they  were  firing  in  a  ter- 
rible fashion  on  the  soldiers  who  were  near  the  statue 

^  kk"  wu        ^^'^  ^^'^''^''  ^  ^°«*  «'»ht  of  the  father 
fishba.ck.  the  son,  and  the  servant." 

Again  Berghausen  is  almost  miraculously  spared,  and 
goes  down  the  street,  encountering  von  Manteuffel.  "ac 
compamed  by  the  President  of  the  Croix  Roug^.  the 
Domimcan  friar  and  the  old  Cure."  as  he  refers  toMon- 
seigneur  Coenraets.  "We  four,  or  rather  we  five"- 
iJerghausen  is  always  meticulous  in  minute  details— "we 
all  saw  the  dead  soldier."  Berghausen's  star  had  been 
constant,  for.  like  all  the  other  soldiers  on  whom,  as^e 
says,  they  were  shooting  in  such  terrible  fashion  from 
the  windows  once  more  he  passed  through  the  fire  un- 

further  on  Mr.  David  Fishback.  the  elder,  dead  alio. 
He  was  stretched  before  the  statue.  I  suppose  that  the 
comrades  of  the  soldier,  having  seen  that  it  was  indeed 
from  the  house  of  Fishback  that  the  shot  was  fired  that 
killed  him,  had  immediately  inflicted  punishment  on 
the  possessor  of  the  house." 

Nothing  here  from  Berghausen  of  his  own  responsi- 
bihty  as  an  officer.  He  had  dragged  an  old  gentleman 
from  his  own  house,  after  breaking  in  his  door,  and 
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from  their  windows  on  officers  and  m.n      J  f  *^''*'  r°^ 

».n  «.ld.er,.  and  thi,  without  .„y  prete"  t  w«Ca' 
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soldier'^*  ^°  ^'*  ^^  °°  *^^  ^y  "»  °®**'  «' 
Such  is  his  deposition,  as  it  appears  in  the  German 

^!^*^      ir'f/"'^  ''  »«'«»»»"«°.  «nd  such  was 
ttiln'  P"?*f,«'^,j;;|dence  in  the  hearing,  such  is  all 

witnesses.  Theu"  evidence  has  satisfied  the  German 
conscience,  though  indeed  that  was  satisfied  already 

wllL°°*  r?*y-*''^  German  professors-scientists 
whose  conclusions  are  said  to  be  based  only  on  proved 
facts-even  long  before  the  White  Book  appeared,  sol- 
emnly declare  that  Louvain  had  been  justly  punished? 


XXX 

DIN  ANT 

<i^^f1:L''-^  '*'"'''"'  P''^*P''  ^^^  ^^'^^^^  instance  of 
m^Hff  "  '  V""""''  '^"^  ^""^»  "P  •«  the  general 
mmd  the  smister  histo:,  of  those  terrible  times  But 
It  was  not  the  worst ;  Vise  was  worse,  and  so  was  Dinant. 

lTZ\^  ^  V  *^"  ^''-^  ^-^  »«"  *h«'e  that  on 
he  second  of  August  the  Germans,  wilfully  violating 

protect.  Gomg  from  St.  Rimy  along  the  Road  of  the 
rhree  Chunneys,  the  route  the  Germans  took  from 
11'°  to  Vis6.  one- comes  to  a  turn  in  the  highway 
where  m  place  of  the  fine  old  sixteenth  century  house 
belonging  to  the  de  Borchgrave  family,  there  stands  now 
only  a  mass  of  blackened  walls.  And  there,  along  the 
Meuse.  below  one  lies  a  silent  city,  its  empty  chai^bers 

open  to  the  sky ;  ,t  might  be  Pompeii.  Those  ruins  might 
have  lam  there  for  centuries.  There  is  not  a  living  thL 
there  The  devastation,  the  destruction  are  absolute, 
he  silence  complete;  it  is  the  very  abomination  of  deso- 
lation-a  majs  of  brick  and  stone  and  charred  beams, 
crumbling  white  fa9ades.  whose  windows,  their  case- 
ments blackened  by  fire,  stare  like  the  hoUow  sockets 
of  skulls.  Of  the  four  thousand  inhabitants  not  one 
IS  there,  not  a  house  is  standing,  not  a  roof  remains.    The 

to?^%T?"^  *^'  P'^P^"  "'"^  *°  «°  ^°  j°y«"»  bands 
to  eat  of  the  famous  roast  goose,  are  heaps  of  cinders; 

the  very  trees  in  their  gardens,  under  whose  boughs 
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pliaied  by  German  oi-ganKation  in  a  night 

anew"]::  the  o!.!?"*""*  ''ll'  "■*  ""^^  *■>  "^g^  «'« 
•new,  let  the  city  be  preserved  as  it  is— a  holy  necroooli. 

The  German  troops  entered  St.  Bimy-sous-AnKn 
«u  on  the  fourth  of  August  at  ten  o'elock  totSe^ 

s  ^thrMr" '?At  rr  *''"•"'■' ™«^"'' 

♦«  *!,      •  "i-         .^^-     ^«ose  first  comers  did  no  harm 
to  the  civj^ans;  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  ^^H 

suTier.     ihey  fell  back,  and  because  Vis6  lav  on  the 

put  It  to  fire  and  sword,  and  whole  famUies.  threatened 
w,th  shootmg  if  they  should  leave  their  hous^  were 
The  ^aT  '-'Z  ^r «-™-'  -omen,  and  cWldT^u 

burTed  «         r  ""^  *^'  ^"'^'^  °^  S*-  R^^y.  having 
buned  a  neighbouring  priest,  shot  because  the  Belgkn 

tlf  fr^  '^'  ''''''  °^  h^«  '^'•"'-h  for  obsSr 

ions,  remarked  to  a  German  officer  that  it  was  u^W- 

et  UP  rob*      1"*"^'  ^"'  "°*  *^^  P"-*'  *^"  hfd 
set  up  the  observation-post,  and  fhnf  fi.»  ^-:„„x  ..    , 

means  of  preventing  them  fr 


officer  replied: 


doing  so.    And 


the 
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AH  the  old  Cur^  could  do  was  fn  ^  «„*    #  u- 
«™«e  »d  over  the  6eml>:^^Z  S^k'"™';^ 

Z.  t.H  ,f     ™  "^  """  '■"  ''•™  D'OMt    I  have 
ance  rerf  the  story  many  times  and  i„  many  repor 

but  then,  aeeount  in  all  essentials  «as  sufflcienrjhe 
ottm  could  but  pi^  out  the  reeital  wiu.  sSg  Z 

^C=ti^t'-rro'.-er.ti-f 
£f:="ehSnid-:h^r.^i^H 

The  Germans  had  entered  Dinant  on  the  sivth  nf 

Vr h  t  thewT  :f  .'^'  '^^^^  ^'  the"dett:u:ti  n  o1 
Viso,  but  they  did  not  beheve  it.     There  were  skirmishes 
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in  the  country  round  between  Uhlans,  making  recon- 
noissances^nd  Belgian  and  French  troopers,  but  that 
was  all     Then  on  the  fifteenth  the  Germans  tried  to 
force  their  way  across  the  Meuse,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed,  and  fell  back  in  retreat.  The  Dinantais  thought 
that  the  French  had  definitely  won  the  engagement  and 
that  they  were  among  friends,  but  just  at  nightfall  on 
the  twenty.first  a  band  of  German  soldiers,  about  130  in 
all.  dashed  down  the  road  from  Ciney  and  along  the  Rue  ' 
St.-Jacques.    shouting  like   savages,   smashing  street 
lamps,  finng  into  windows,  throwing  incendiary  bombs 
into  houses,  terrorizing  the  population  of  the  quarter  of 
M.  Roch     shooting  up"  the  town,  as  they  used  to  say  in 
the  Far  West.  ' 

'Hien  suddenly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third,  German  troops  began  pouring  into  the  town  from 
all  four  quarters;  they  came  by  the  Lisogne  road,  by  the 
Ciney  road,  by  the  Froidevaux  road,  but  principally  by 
la   Montagne   de    St.-Nicolas,   and   while   the   shells 
exchanged  by  the  German  artillery  on  the  citadel  with 
the  French  across  the  river  were  screaming  overhead, 
the  soldiers  turned  the  inhabitants  out  of  doors,  set  the 
dweUmgs  on  fire,  herded  the  people  in  a  mass  and 
marched  them,  their  hands  above  their  heads,  across 
the  city  to  the  Place  d'Armes.     The  men  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  women  and  children,  ranged  in  line,  and 
from  time  to  time  during  the  day  a  few  were  selected, 
led  out  and  shot.    In  the  Leffe  quarter  alone  the  Ger- 
mans shot  thus  140;  and  at  evening  they  shot  the  Ar- 
gentine Consul,  and  forty  workmen  in  a  factory.    The 
terror  lasted  all  that  day  and  night.     The  Germans 
locked  whole  crowds  of  the  people  in  barracks,  in  sta- 
bles, in  factories,  surrounded  them  by  soldiers  ready  to 
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fire  at  any  moment ;  and  in  the  St.  Roch  quarter  thev  im- 

lu  !  STT  '"  ^  ^""*"^'  P^*^^^^  bundles  of  straw 

«U  around  the  house  and  set  it  on  fire-but,  by  a  fortu- 
nate  chance  the  Germans  overlooked  a  cellar  window, 

esclp^!  ^"^^     ""^""^"^  °"^  ^y  °"^  °"'  °^  *Ws  and 

Women  and  children  were  forced  to  stand  by  and  wit- 

Madame  Alnin.  who  had  given  birth  to  a  chUd  three  days 
before,  was  borne  forth  on  a  mattress  by  German 

they  shot  her  husband,  but  her  cries  and  supplications 
finally  moved  the  soldiers  to  spare  the  husband^  life 
t  J,  1  "    '*°°l^y  ^*"«'^^«"  ^hile  the  execu- 

!l  ?J-  ^T.*^"'"*  °;'  ^"""*f  ^"  *b«*  »'«ht  of  the  twen- 
ty-  hird  they  marched  about  the  city,  seHing  fire  to  such 
buildmgs  as  had  escaped  shelling,  and  when  the  fires 
^ackened  somewhat  they  systematically  piUaged  every- 
where-m  the  famous  wine-cellars,  of  course- in  bank, 
the  safes  of  which  they  blew  open ;  knd  inl^^d^  sh"p  .' 
whence  they  bore  off  silver  and  plate,  and  wherev^er 
there  was  property  to  be  taken  they  placed  guards  to 
protect  It  from  all  but  their  own  robberyl 

hnfr^"^^^"*?  if^^  ™  'P*"*'  °"*  °^  ^'^00  houses 
but  400  remained.  The  old  church  of  Notre-Dame.  that 

stroyed  the  picturesque  tower  no  longer  reared  itself 
under  the  rook  of  the  citadel;  the  CoUege  and  the  Hotel 
ae  Viiie — all  were  in  ruins. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  Dinantais.  arrested-no 
one  knew  why-on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  were 
taken  to  the  plateau  of  Herbuchenne  on  the  heights 
overlookmg  Dinant  where  they  were  camped  in  the  open 
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aip  without  food  or  drink.    Some  of  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  them  told  them  that  they  would  be  shot  at  day- 
break; others  that  they  would  be  transferred  to  Coblenta. 
Their  escort  was  commanded  by  a  captain  of  the 
100th  Infantry,  who,  while  they  were  waiting,*  saw  a 
superb  stallion  in  a  field  and  wantonly  shot  it  dead.    A 
while  later  he  shot  a  mare  and  her  colt.    Finally  the 
prisoners  were  marched  toward  Ciney.    They  were  con- 
tinually threatened  with  death;  soldiers  spat  in  their 
faces,  threw  ordures  at  them,  and  officers  struck  them 
with  their  riding-crops.    From  time  to  time  the  captain 
in  command,  who  was  mounted,  would  turn  in  his  sad- 
dle to  shout  at  them,  "Fous  he»  des  bStesr  Thus  they 
were  taken  to  the  prison  camp  at  Cassel  in  Germany. 

One  scene  remains  to  be  described— a  scene  that  in  its 
unsurpassed  and  shameful  cruelty  has  no  counterpart, 
even  in  the  dark  annals  of  savage  tribes.    It  was  on  that 
Sunday  morning  of  the  twenty-third.  The  Germans  that 
swarmed  down  the  Freidrau  road  entered  the  quarter  of 
Penant,  arrested  the  inhabitants  and  took  them  to  the 
Rocher  Bayard,  the  famous  picturesque  rock  that,  split 
off  from  the  cliff  and  overlooking  the  lovely  Meuse,  is 
associated  in  romantic  legend  with  the  fih  Aymon  and 
their  famous  horse  Bayard.    The  people  were  held  there, 
evidently  as  a  screen,  while  the  Germans  began  to  con- 
struct a  temporary  bridge  over  the  river.    The  French 
were  on  the  other  side,  and  now  and  then  they  shot  at 
the  soldiers  working  there.     The  Germans,  annoyed 
by  the  spitting  irregular  fire,  sent  a  citizen  of  Dinant, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  in  a  boat  across  the  river  to  inform 
the  French  that  unless  they  ceased  firing  the  civilians 

» Testimony  of  Mr.    Tschoffer,  Procureur  du  Roi  de~Dinant 
(Crown  Prosecutor  for  Dinant.) 
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sped  across  the  river  ""^  "^'"^  ^""***  «*'» 

Among  them  were  twelve  children  under  tte  Si '; 
The  six  babies  were: 

The  child  Fl^vet,  three  week,  old; 
Maurice  Betemps,  eleven  month,  olds 
Nelly  Poullet,  eleven  months  old; 
Oi  da  Genen,  eighteen  months  old; 
Oilda  Marchot,  two  years  old; 
Clara  Struvay,  two  years  old. 

rrr„'2^  :^'^r«*'.«.e..,i«de.rbunr 

A«^  *i.  ^*      ™®  ^5"  **  miracle  were  uniniurpH 

the  Tietim  oA£\       i°  '""'''»  '""'  '*  «>»  ""dies  of 
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Aptee  Dinant  we  began  to  have  news  of  Namur. 
Even  in  those  lovely  September  days  the  town  was  still 
living  under  a  reign  of  terror.    The  Germans,  after  a 
bombardment  lasting  two  hours,  had  entered  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August—the  same  Sunday  that  wit- 
nessed the  horror  at  Dinant.    At  six-thirty  that  evening 
soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets  and  drawn  revolvers,  en- 
tered  every  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway- 
station,  ordered  the  people  into  the  street;  in  the  great 
waiting-room  of  the  station  they  gathered  about  five 
hundred  of  them,  to  be  held  as  hostages.    But  after  an 
hour  the  women  and  children  were  released,  whUe  the 
men  and  youths  were  detained.  An  hour  later  a  German 
officer  entered  the  hall.    A  man  described  the  strange 
scene.     The  officer  stood  there  before  them  with  his 
heels  together,  then  suddenly  shouted: 

"Declaration!" 

He  paused;  then: 

"We  make  war  on  armies,  not  on  the  populations!" 

men  he  went  on  to  announce  that  if  they  fired  on  the 
German  soldiers  they  would  all  be  shot,  and  he  told  them 
of  the  fate  of  Andenne. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  same  officer  returned  again  with 
his  strange  formula: 
"Silence!" 
"Declaration!" 
And  after  that: 
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The  people  remained  calm,  and  in  a  pathetic  effort 
to  placate  the  aoldiers.  even  ««rved  meal,  ?„  them.  And 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  suddenly-no  o^e 
^rnTo'j  fl  *':  "rr  r^"''  "'  *^^  *'^^"'  thJcerm": 

Tn^  fn^LV"?^"  *.*i^  ^^"^  '*'^"»'^^'  ™«"y  build- 
LX  B  r  S  ^^^^'  ""^  "'^"y  residences  as  far 
And  it  wT  **"' ^"^'^r  ^^^--e  consumed  by  the  flames. 
And  It  was  a  final  touch-one  is  ahnost  tempted  to  say 

t^^r:  '\  *™''  °^  '^''  '^«»'*  '^''^  «»  through  its 
toWmg.  ^*^'       "  **""  ^'"""^^  ''^P*  **»*'  church-bells 

me^otT."S-'"'*f  ^  ^*' «"'"« *°  b^^'  * »»««  told 
me  how  the  soldiers,  first  evacuating  the  German  na- 

^ents  who  were  cared  for  there,  had  sft  fire  to  mospHj 

Bnbosid.  an  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  either  shot 

down  on  the  door  sill  the  Belgians  and  French  who  trLd 

to  escape  or  left  them  to  perish  in  the  flames. 

*Jf7  7S.*^"  y°"  '"  ^*^«'"™  that  Namur  escaped 
the  fate  of  Dinant  and  Louvain  because  there  was 7^ 
agreement  among  the  Germans-some  wishing  to  de 

tribute  from  it.  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  excent 
that  Namur  paid  a  contribution  of  82.000.000  Ln's 

ludlS  T  *;  7^°^'  ^"''^  '^'  German  oflicer  had  al- 
luded m  his  declaration,  is  a  town  on  the  Meuse  not 
far  from  Namur.  It  has.  or  had.  a  population  o  780^* 
of  ».   *'^!,r™"»  °f  A"«"«t  nineteenth,  in  the  coZe 

the  river  and  then  evacuated  the  town.     The  Uhlans 
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the  Burgomaster  as  a  hostage.    In  the  afternoon  the  in- 

I«?n7  'i'f'  '"^'  '"^P*  ^"''  *»»«  bnitahties  of 
i  *  ."u*  r^'  "*'"P«''ft*'ve  quiet  prevailed  during 
that  night.    The  next  afternoon  the  Germans  threw  a 

?u.S  ^t*  "'^."  ''"'''  ^'  ^^'  *»•*'«  ^"  •  'hot,  then  a 
rusiiJade;  the  soldiers  on  the  bridge  wavered,  fell  back 

«id,  panic-stricken,  began  shooting  wildly,  and  aU  night 
the  kiUing  and  the  pillaging  went  on.    It  went  on  tiie 
next  day  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August 
twenty-flrst  soldiers  began  breaking  intoliouses^d 
turning  the  mmates  into  the  street.    The  crowd  was  or- 
dered to  walk  towards  the  Place  des  TiUeuls;  those  who 
did  not  walk  fast  enough  were  shot  down.    A  Flemish 
clock-maker,  so  it  was  said,  came  out  of  his  dwelling  sup- 
porting his  aged  father-in-law;  he  was  ordered  to  hold 
up  his  hands,  but  he  could  not  do  so  without  letting  the 
old  man  fall,  so  a  soldier  struck  him  in  the  neck  with  an 
axe    Arrived  at  the  Place  des  Tilleuls.  the  women  and 

tl^V'-'t^r^''^  ^'"^  *^"  "'^"'  «"'»'  haphazard. 

^oir'       Jm ''i°"*  ^""^y  °'  ^"y  ™^«  '^"d  «hot  them 
down  in  cold  blood. 

And  all  the  while,  day  and  night,  in  the  flaming  streets, 
the  pillage  and  the  murder  went  on.  until  neafly  three 
hundred  persons  were  killed.    The  man  who  described  it 

,^^-  .?"*  l  *  ''''"''^  "^"°'y  °^  a  "*«".  red-headed 
soldier  who  was  particularly  conspicuous  by  the  fe- 
roc.ty  with  which  he  wielded  his  axe  and  mutilated  his 

iTr;*  n  V"°"*  ^^^'"' '"  ^^^  «'•'"«  o^  its  mother. 

At  Faliselle  French  soldiers  had  placed  machine-guns 

m  abandoned  houses  and  fired  on  the  Germans  as  they 
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*PPnMdwd.    The  BursDmutai-  ..^  >l   j 

out  to  meet  the  oneon>i»7?^  ""  *«  droggut  went 

«pt«Jthe«,x»tirjs^;j^s:™",?««"  «■ 

in  which  to  bury  the  »|Z~  ttTi  ^  '"■''«  '  '•*»* 

burgh.™  U,  help  ttem.  .^^  S.  wor^wrL"'?." 
Germans  shot  th#.  n:».  ».  "*  "7  ''orK  was  done  the 
Jitd.th.yh.?*.:  Ji^"  "^  ««"«■"»  i»to  tte 

l-yonet^  .SS,  off  to^  h"'?'.''';1''""  ^y  «•"»«» 
the  Fort  o/e«II1^.'^"  °'  ''•  louche.  „e.r 
«»ion^  they  w«St™.  w  I  TI  °'  ""«  '"W"  P"" 

tbam»d.oi„.e,p„f,i:-,£.rr4T:h^^^^^^^ 
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pected  to  have  the  next  morning.  He  consented,  and 
joined  them.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Arlon,  without  any 
semblance  of  trial,  they  were  all  aligned  before  the  rail- 
way  station  and  shot  down-including  the  interpreter, 
whom  the  Germans  refused  to  hear.  Madame  Huriaux. 
as  she  died,  shouted,  "Five  la  France!" 

When  the  Germans  arrived  at  Monceau-sur-Sam- 
bre.  a  suburb  of  Charleroi.  they  had  a  list  showing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  hundred  prominent  persons 
o.  the  place,  which  it  is  believed  was  furnished  by  a  Ger- 
man who  had  worked  in  the  Zimmerman  factory  at 
Monceau.  They  seized  this  hundred  as  hostages;  among 
them  were  five  weU-known  citizens,  who  afterwards  re- 
lated their  experiences  to  me. 

*i,  ^u-^  ,^^'™'»"«'  w'th  this  band  of  hostages,  set  out  on 
the  high  road  toward  Montigny,  forcing  their  prisoners 
to  run  with  their  uplifted  arms,  in  front  of  Uhlans  who 
prodded  them  with  their  lances  and  struck  them  with 
the  butts  of  their  guns,  and  when  they  would  not  run 
fast  enough,  charged  their  horses  upon  them.    One  of 
the  men  was  struck  so  violently  that  his  shoulder  was  dis- 
located; another,  who  as  the  result  of  kicks,  was  ill  for 
a  long  tune,  tried  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  his  com- 
panions, but  himself  had  only  redoubled  blows  in  conse- 
quence.    A  third,  who  was  lame,  could  not  run  fast 
enough  to  suit  the  soldiers,  they  became  enraged  and 
ramed  more  blows  upon  him,  and  when  at  last,  unable 
to  go  further,  he  fell  on  the  road,  they  pitched  him  over 
a  hedge  into  a  field  and  left  him  there.    Two  or  three 
times  the  officers  gave  the  order  to  halt,  and  at  random 
took  one  man,  or  a  group  of  four  or  five  men.  and.  with- 
out listening  to  appeals  or  explanations,  shot  them  down. 
Ihe  survivors  arrived  at  Montigny  and  were  placed 
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™-it  lasted  .11  „,ght-«>ld,ers  came  t.-on.  ti. ...  („  to? 
took  some  of  the  hostages,  and  shot  them  on  the  ,^t' 

atrtXrS"*''  °"  "'  ""  "''  "■'■  ""^-^  "^h 

A?d  the!"  r  •  r"  r"  "*"  •-=  '>"'»«i  "•=«••• 

he^:  ;Tn  it'™""'  ■■"'  *"'•■  *"'  '^'"^  <"  A-*ot 
ucirer  man  1  or  any  one  can  tell  I'f     n..*  -x 

schot  who  had  not  fled  the  town  were  sh,..  „„  ■    .1 

t  "e^fh'tf'  "'"■  "'"''^  •"•'  "ooT™A  ;,^tTw  '! 
ty-eighth  they  were  marched  to  Louvain  and  hirZl 
loose  to  be  fired  on  by  German  soldie™ "hetlS 

iS'^^He^^n^ofdS.Teir^!  r 
buttfTtk  •'         .       «^"''«™>«  struck  them  with  the 

£^:L:^ir^---i-toe"£ 

Gemians  shooting  every  third  man.  ' 

i.^sr.ron^^nm-rmirri' 
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several  children,  and  on  the  sixth  of  September  three 
hundred  were  carted  off  in  wagons  to  Germany.  The 
piUage  uid  burning  continued  for  days  and  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  funuture  and  objects  of  art  were  sent  to  Ger- 
many. In  the  seven  small  villages  surrounding  Aer- 
schot  forty-two  persons  were  killed,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  were  sent  to  Germany,  one  hundred  and  fif - 
teen  houses  were  burned  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  were  pillaged. 
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h«nf  >  ,  ***  *^  ''°''*  °^  «"  ^"^^  Tamines,  but  per- 
haps  It  only  seems  the  worst  because  it  made  such  an  im- 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  the  C.R.B. 
Ihey  were  always  talking  of  it. 

wiiZ"'  ^"Ju  ^^""^  ^°"  '^^*'  Tamines?"  they  would  say 
whenever  the  conversation,  with  a  kind  of  fatal  and 
persistent  irrelevancy,  turned  on  the  atrocities.    They 

w^vl^^r  T.^^^'  *'^  ^"^"^  ^''^"^^  ^*  °»  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Borinage,  and  all  they  had  seen  was 

the  poor  httle  cemetery  there  in  the  church  yard. 

cZ  iiT*"^  ?'  "'™'^^  ^''^^^^  whose. wcSn 
crosses  aU  bore  the  same  date. 

Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  C.R.B.,  whose  experi- 

naw  ^"T't'  '^'  '^^"  "^  ^°^-«*^  -  '^^^ 
thlTL  "f'  '^'  *°  ^^^«^"™  ^i*»»  *he  scepticism 

that  httle  graveyard  at  Tamines  was  more  potent  as 
proof  to  them  than  direct  evidence  could  have  been, 
in  WW  "T'  *  little  mining  town  on  the  Sambre.  down 
m  what  IS  faiown  as  the  Borinage.  the  coal  fields  between 
JWandCharleroi  The  little  church  stands  on  he 
sStT'l  overiooking  the  river,  its  facade  all 
splotched  where  the  buUets  and  nUtraille  spattered 
agamst  ,t  ^d  in  the  graveyard  beside  the^hS 
there  are  hundreds  of  new-made  graves,  long  rows  of 

flo'^U'^TlT"'  '''  ""*"  wooden  cross 'andftsWt  of 
flowers.    The  crosses  stand  in  serried  rows,  so  closely 
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that  they  make  a  very  thicket,  with  scarcely  room  to 
walk  between  them.  They  were  all  new,  of  painted 
wood,  alike  except  for  the  names  and  the  ages— thirteen 
to  eighty-four.  But  they  all  bore  the  same  date :  August 
22nd,  1914. 

The  Germans  had  been  in  Tamines  for  several  days, 
but  the  occupation  was,  what  would  be  called,  for  the 
times,  peaceful;  the  only  deed  of  violence,  it  seems,  con- 
cerned a  little  girl  and  her  two  brothers;  they  were 
standing  on  the  village-green  staring  with  childish  won- 
der at  the  German  soldiers,  who  suddenly  turned  on 
them  and  shot  them.     The  French  were  holding  the 
bridge  on  the  Sambre;  there  was  a  sharp  fight,  and  after 
the  Germans  had  carried  the  bridge  they  sent  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  on  after  the  French,  but  they  left 
enough  troops  behind  to  wreak  the  usual  vengeance  on 
the  civilians.    The  Germans  then  began  to  pillage  and 
bum  the  houses,  676  of  them;  then  they  turned  all  the 
inhabitants  into  the  street,  promiscuously,  marching 
them  about  in  bodies,  in  order,  as  the  man  from  whom  we 
had  the  story  said,  "to  terrorize  the  population  and  to 
frighten  the  women  and  children."    It  went  on  for  long 
hours ;  the  people  were  given  no  food  or  drink.    "During 
a  halt  they  forced  them  to  lie  beneath  the  machine-guns, 
then  they  lined  them  up  against  the  church-wall  and 
performed  a  mock  execution,  that  is  to  say,  the  soldiers 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  victims."    It  was  the  eve- 
ning  of   Saturday   the   twenty-second,    about   seven 
o'clock.     About  six  hundred  men  were  massed  in  St. 
Martin's  Square,  on  the  river-bank,  and  the  women  folk 
—their  wives,  mothers,  daughters— were  assembled  by 
the  soldiers  to  witness  the  scene. 

"They  lined  up  their  victims,"  said  the  man  from 
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Tamines,  "in  three  rows  along  the  Sambre  and  tumbled 
(culbutdrent)  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  head  over 
heels  mto  the  river,  shoving  back  with  their  bayonets 
those  who  attempted  to  cling  to  the  bank;  only  four 
or  five  escaped  by  swimming.    During  this  first  execu- 
tion the  machine-guns  were  trained  on  the  remaining 
imes.    The  first  discharge  carried  away  all  but  twenty 
men-among  them  my  brother,  who  still  stood  facing 
the  enemy  in  spite  of  three  wounds  in  the  shoulder  and 
one  m  the  left  side  of  the  groin.    A  soldier  then  ap- 
proached him  and  knocked  him  over  with  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  gunstock." 

The  accounts  differ  slightly.     Some  witnesses  who 
escaped  out  of  the  country  and  gave  their  testimony 
either  before  the  British  or  the  Belgian  commissions, 
say  that  the  first  volley  was  fired  by  a  squad,  and  that 
after  thij  a  number  of  men  jumped  into  the  river  and 
escaped  by  swimming,  while  others,  fired  upon  by  the 
soldiers  from  the  banks,  were  killed  as  they  struggled 
m  the  water;  that  after  the  first  volley  the  Germans  or- 
dered the  survivors  to  arise,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  machine-gun  was  used.    Others  told  dreadful 
tales  of  the  kiUing  of  the  wounded.    That  there  should 
have  been  confused  accounts  of  what  transpired  there 
m  that  summer  twilight  on  that  viUage-green  bv  the 
river-side,  with  its  demoniac  confusion  and  horrid  deeds 
is  not  surprising.    Darkness  f  eU ;  soldiers,  using  electric- 
pocket  lamps,  prowled  through  the  rows  of  the  fallen 
despatching  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles  or  with  their 
bayonets  those  who  still  breathed. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  evidence  will  all  be 
marshalled  and  the  whole  truth  told.  There  is  no  avail- 
able testimony  from  German  sources;  for  in  the  White 
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Book,  issued  to  explain  and  justify  all  that  was  done  in 
Belgium,  there  is  no  reference  to  Tamines,  no  mention 
of  it. 

But  whon  the  firing  had  ceased  that  night  there  were 
more  than  four  hundred  dead ;  women,  too,  and  children 
lying  there. 

The  bodies  lay  there  stark  on  the  green  all  night,  sen- 
tmels  guarding  them;  the  next  day  they  were  buried'in 
one  trench.  Their  graves  are  now  nearby,  in  the  ceme- 
tery, and  the  ages  given  as  from  thirtee^  to  eighty-four. 

"At  the  beginning  of  last  week"— our  narrator  came 
on  the  seventh  of  September— "the  inhabitants  were  able 
to  exhume  the  bodies  and  bury  decently  each  one.  Sev- 
eral dp:  s  were  spent  in  this  dismal  undertaking.     One 
of  my  brothers  and  my  brother-in-law  came  on  Wednes- 
day, September  second,  to  identify  the  body  of  my  poor 
brother,  and  begged  in  vain  for  permission  to  have  it  re- 
moved to  the  family  vault.    My  brothers  were  able  to 
satisfy  themselves— and  this  detail  is  not  without  im- 
portance—that a  sum  of  three  thousand  francs  which 
my  brother  had  pocketed  before  leaving  his  house,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  stolen  when  the  place  came  to  be 
pillaged,  had  disappeared.    My  sister,  who  resides  in  the 
same  house  as  my  brother,  was  informed  of  this  fact. 
Highway  robbers  demand  your  money  or  your  life,  but 
the  Germans  take  both,  your  money  and  your  life  I" 
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come,  .ta^t  to  recogmze  it  e,  th/work  oTt'^' 
type  «  old  detective,  identify  the  work  o/y'Z^ 
•nd  trapper,  from  the  ,ig„,.  tell  whether  CheyS?; 
SioM  have  pasMd  that  way.  neyennes  or 

ne  German,  enter  a  town,  take  hortage,-the  bunjo- 

ma,ter,  «,me  councihnen,  one  or  two  notable,  thevT 

mand  money  fo«l,  wine,  and  forage.    Air;«,'^^eU 

«.ough  for  a  few  day,.    The  army  move,tn  ^^t 

-mnZ  """^r"''"  "'"»  b^k  into  the  towing 

Mw^hatgcKhmenr  Then mnrder, pillage, fire  ™^e 

T^-  ^»-  "^T^  -^  and^ai^at  iX 
jt  Bl.gny,  Batface.  Retinne.  Schaffen.-  Ch-.W^f' 

The  priest's  story.  ' 

.  Uws,  lajn;  t^r Sferwir"^^^^^^^^  ^'^ '  ^'•^^  P«P«^ 

»ei«ed  in  turn  my  head  ZL  a  ^  '^  '^^  °'*5  ""^  "^  *^«=n' 
of  cutting^  :Lt™  Th' "f  T  ^'"^  *'""»"  ^'^^  »-*"- 
lonir  timf     T^.?       \  T  ?       ^^**  "''  *«*  8»«  «»  «>«  sun  for  a 

mlaZL  Sc^ thT wd   '"™\ "'^^^  "-'"-^t»'  "d  then 

house,  then  d?ew  JeTut    "t  "^tT  t'  f  r""*"''  ''""^''^ 

.e  withr;r:idt;.rt^  rre::«:7^:;rj,i:^- -  •*'^^^- 

.cou,.    Then  an  o^er  had  .e  placed  on  2^  ''::^Z':Z:TZ 
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gaerde,  at  Monceau-sur-Sambre,  at  Goegnies  and  at 
Termonde — occupied  twice  by  the  Germans,  who, 
driven  out  the  first  time  by  the  Belgian  troops,  returned 
and  ahnost  annihilated  the  town.' 

The  tale  is  unending;  horror  piles  on  horror.  We 
heard  them  every  day  all  that  autumn,  all  that  winter; 
every  refugee  who  came  to  Brussels,  every  one  who  came 
in  from  the  country,  brought  them ;  and  they  will  be  told 
in  Belgium  for  a  century  to  come.  At  first  we  heard 
them  and  could  not  believe  them;  and  when,  finally,  we 
did  believe  them,  because  there  was  no  doubting  any 
more,  we  scarcely  realised  them,  in  all  their  sheer  and 

to  go  on ;  a  few  meters  from  them  thej  fired  on  me.  I  fell  and  was 
considered  dead.  To  this  fact  I  o^e  my  life.  Thejr  claimed  they 
had  been  fired  on  from  the  church  tower,  but  this  was  false,  for  the 
church  door  was  locked,  and  it  was  they  that  forced  it  open,  without 
finding  any  one  in  the  church. 

'  The  atrocities  have  been  made  the  subject  of  two  serious  inves- 
tigations, that  of  the  Belgian  Commission,  headed  by  Mr.  Henri 
Carton  de  Wiart,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice,  and  that  of  the 
British  Commission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Bryce,  formerly  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  Something  of  the  sweep  of  these  In- 
vestigations may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the 
Belgian  Commission,  the  Grey  Book  (Le  Livre  Grit)  Repouie  au 
Litre  Blanc  tdlemand,  etc.,  1916,  forms  an  in-quarto  volume  of 
525  pages.  Many  brochures  have  appeared  that  treat  of  these 
atrocities,  and  recently  an  excellent  study,  "The  German  Army 
at  Louvain  and  the  German  White  Book"  {L'ArmSe  alUmande  i 
Lottvain  en  aout  1914,  et  le  Livre  Blanc  du  10  mai  1916),  has 
been  published,  which  gives  a  sober  and  convincing  account  of  the 
tragedy  of  Louvani,  and  contains  an  able  analysis  of  the  White 
Book.  Many  of  the  facts  given  in  this  work  are  borne  out  by  my 
notes.  The  report  of  the  British  Commission,  that  is  to  say  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  evidence  heard  before  the  Commission, 
contains  88  tn-^uarfo  pages,  while  the  evidence  itself  forms  a  two- 
hundred-page  volume  of  the  same  dimension^. 
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utter  sav  gery.    Scores  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
|n«».og,  w.„  „„ab,e  longer  ,„  djpic.  .hrt^td 

numour  that  I  trust  was  not  unconscious. 

seek  them.  I  had  those  that  were  brought  to  me  and  I 
have  struck  out  all  that  seems  like  exaggeration  Tt^s 
representing  a  neutral  Power  and  I  mSe  it  a  PoL  ^J 

respected,  only  in  the  case  of  Louvain  did  I  seek  in 
formation,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  had  the  right  to  do 

ZtT  S/r*^'^*  ^^"-"  interests  wet 

Zed  tL        f  ^  ^  "^"'"^  *°  ^'**""  *°  *h«  stories  and 

turned  the  relators  over  to  Gibson  or  to  de  Leval  and  at 

^st  even  they  ceased  to  listen.    Of  what  use?    i  ta 
Irhav      ^r^'"''^*'^^-     ^y^ood  trial  jui; 
Zl'onZ:;oi^J^' '-'-'•    "^^^-'t-toheaiafy 

toltTn/^  ^  ^'"/"*  ^^  *•''*  '«^^°""*  ™"<^h  that  was 
told  and  have  confined  my  statements  to  proved  andld- 
mitted  facts.  I  have  not  told  about  the  old  soldier  in 
Brussels,  nn  vieu^  sahreur,  who  used  to  tell  L' Wo- 
rn the  estaninet  when  he  sipped  his  faro  of  an  af tS„ 
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how,  walking  along  the  road  from  Alost  to  BnuBela  on 
the  twentieth  of  August,  he  saw  a  Uhlan  stab  a  bojr,  a 
little  manncke,  with  his  lance,  and  how  he,  the  vieunf 
$abreur,  had  folded  his  arms  and  shouted  "Ldchet"  three 
times  to  the  Uhlan. 

The  reason  I  would  not  offer  this  in  evidence  is  the 
fact,  principally,  of  that  detail  about  the  folded  arms; 
that  is  of  the  cinema,  indubitably,  and  I  have  a  con- 
stitutional dislike  for  romanticism,  and  one  finds  as  much 
of  it  among  soldiers,  with  their  swanking,  as  among  the 
novelists. 

There  are  many  such  tales  and  there  are  many  that 
I  can  not  bring  myself  to  repeat;  they  belong  to  the 
smoking-room,  and  even  there  one  would  be  ashamed  to 
repeat  them;  they  are  more  i proper  for  pathological 
study  than  for  the  mere  curiosi  ty  of  the  lay  mind.  Rape 
was  common,  and  at  certain  places  even  nuns  were  not 
spared.' 

One  of  the  allegations  that  seems  to  have  aroused  an 
ahnost  morbid  curiosity  is  that  which  relates  to  the  cut- 
ting off  jf  hands  of  little  children;  we  used  to  hear  the 
story  often  in  Belgium,  but  never  in  a  form  that  seemed 
to  me  wholly  convincing.* 

*  Cardinal  Mercier's  correspondence  with  the  late  Goremor-Oen- 
eral  von  Biasing  on  this  delicate  point  is  important. 

*  In  the  report  of  the  English  Commission  there  is  given  the 
testimony  of  three  witnesses  who  claim  to  have  seen  this  thing  at 
Malines.  We  had  that  story,  too,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Antwerp,  but  the  testimony  is  excluded  from  the  report  of  the 
Belgian  Commission. 
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days  of  the  war,  came  to  the  Legation  in  fear.  I  had 
tned  to  calm  her.  assured  her  that  she  wo.ild  be  safe- 
that  modern  armies  did  not  make  war  on  civilians,  much 
less  on  women. 

nv"?"*!,**^^'!  "^GermansI"  she  said,  as  though  I  had 
overlooked  the  pri.  le  factor  in  the  equation. 
1  had  long  since  learned  that  arguments  never  con- 

thTw    'T°''^  *^"'  '^'  ''^'  ''"*  ^^«^^*'"«  *he  opinion 
that  was  a  la  mode  at  Paris,  where  she  had  so  long  lived 

One  can  not  mdict  a  whole  nation,  as  Burke  said,  bui 

perhaps  her  mstmctive  theory  was  as  good  as  any  to  ex- 

plam  the  dreadful  deeds  that  had  been  done.    Peorfe 

Z£^Ztt  '""^"^ '"'° '''  *^'"'  °^  '''^  °'" 

oJ'I'^'^r.^*^  ®"°"  "^^^  ^''  ^«^*^'  *»»«  old  Pasha, 
n^w"  .  *'""  «nnouncmg  the  doctrine,  amazing  in 
our  Western  eyes  that  "the  punishment  for  hostile  acts 

tT^^^  °"  *^'  ^"*^'  ''"*  "'^  ^^^  '""ocent  as  well." 
The  doctrme,  of  course,  is  implicit  in  the  German 

with  an  independent,  ideal,  unrelated  existence,  wholly 
dissociated  from  the  individuals  that  compose  it-an 
Z^h  f  "*Pf  "'^^^^omewhere  between  the  heaven  and  the 

the  h '  Z  5!r^^  °^  ^'^^°"^^*-  ^*  ^^'  "ot  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual,  but.  so  far  as  he  is  of  any  ac- 
count m  ,t  at  aU.  he  exists  for  it.    Hegel,  it  seems.'^as 
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the  original  inventor  of  the  theory,  and  students  of  Ger- 
man metaphysics  can  trace  it  all  back  to  Kant's  cate- 
gorical  imperative  of  duty,  and  to  Goethe's  principle  of 
self-culture — doctrines  distorted  into  something  quite 
otherwise  thon  that  which  their  originators  intended. 
They  will  cite  Fichte,  teaching  that  the  citizen  must  sink 
his  individuality  in  the  State;  Treitschke,  with  his  no- 
tion that  the  state  is  a  half-divine  entity  based  on  force, 
and  that  therefore  the  army  is  the  highest  manifestation 
nf  the  State  and  war  its  chief  business,  "a  radical  medi- 
cine for  the  ills  of  state,"  which  "the  living  God  will  take 
good  care  .  .  .  shall  not  cease";  Clausewitz,  preaching 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  in  the  army;  and  Nietzsche, 
scorning  the  Christian  tenets  as  soft  and  effeminate,  in- 
culcating the  dogma  of  moral  irresponsibility.  Goethe's 
self-culture  becomes  a  kind  of  sublimated  selfishness,  and 
into  all  this  muddle  a  perversion  of  Darwin's  theory  of 
the  struggle  for  life,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
mixed,  until  Bemhardi,  getting  down  to  business, 
teaches  that  mi^t  makes  right,  and  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success.  Thus  is  evolved  a  nation  of  super- 
men, all  doing  the  goose-step. 

For  forty  years  these  doctrines  were  dinned  into  the 
German  ear;  pamphleteers,  novelists,  soldiers,  states- 
men, scientists,  professors,  theologians,  and  pastors  all 
preached  and  expounded  them.  The  army  became  the 
avatar  of  the  state.  Every  man  is  in  the  army,  and  there 
is  but  one  law,  one  duty,  one  principle,  or''  religion — 
obey.  The  private  obeys  the  corporal,  the  corporal 
obeys  the  sergeant,  the  sergeant  obeys  the  lieutenant, 
the  lieutenant  the  captain,  and  so  on  up  the  scaffolding 
of  the  mounting  grades,  until  all  power,  all  authority,  all 
privilege,  is  vested  finally  in  the  generals,  the  field- 
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TJ^'t'J^V^t  ^""'"'  '^*"''-    P«'*""  «'"t  only  to 
•Murc  them  of  the  approval  of  the  Teutonic  irod   nrn! 

fe«o«  to  write  learned  justification,  of  theTr  crS^;  IZ 

e^o?  r  1  ^"'^/"rty-'o"''  years  the  writers  and  think- 
ers  of  Germany  had  been  at  work  upon  this  theor^ 
forty-four  years  of  what  laborious  study  of  whaTLT 

Sde^le^raTrr''^"^  -W^pltlnX' 
apcLMcie,  one  ray  of  humour  visit  nir  those  n«t...tif 

pams-and  made  the  empire  impossible.     Fortv-four 
years  and  whole  libraries  of  ponde^us  tomes  to  define  . 

lTnfwifht''7^^'*'^^^ 

uiusions,  with  French  clearness,  French  lomc   Fr^nni. 

cynjcism  and  French  wit.  put  into  a  word.  'iS.S 

The  trouble  with  theories  is  that  when  they  under- 
take  to  realise  themselves,  to  body  themselve  f^h  they 
have  nothing  to  do  it  with  except  men.  I  am  sure'  J*^ 
those  old  men  of  the  Landsturm.  in  the  little  round  cans 
r.  ,^f  "7'***  "^""  *"''  ^^"  on  their  Ssan^d 
wh„^  '  *"^.  **•'  "^"  ^»*»»  '"^^  ^^g  shiningbayoneJs 

dowTo7r^*r^'^*'"''^*'""^*-»'^^^^°^ 

dows  of  the  dehcatenen  shops  in  Brussels,  where  the 

red  sausages  glistened  and  the  golden  Dutclcheefes 

gleamed,  had  never  heard  of  Nietzsche  or  of  BeXrd 

or  of  Treitschke.    They  were  neither  philoLpSs  no 

mystics   and  were  all  unaware  that  they  were  sui^r 

71  tt"  T  '^'  '^"^'  "'  "''^  *^«  bur^Id^  ore 
mm,  the  champagne  and  the  women  of  France-and 
f^^^'-ttreurs.  In  their  pockets  they  carrir^am- 
mable  pastels  and  the  like,  phrase-books  givingal  emat 
translations  in  German  and  French  of  sufh  S:!!^ 
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"Hands  up!" 

"Carry  out  all  the  furniture!" 
"I  am  thirsty;  bring  me  some  beer,  gin,  rum." 
"You  have  to  supply  a  barrel  of  wine  and  a  keir  of 
beer!"  ® 

"If  you  lie  to  me  I  wUl  have  you  shot  immediately  I" 
'Lead  me  to  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  this  viUage. 

I  have  orders  to  requisition  several  barrels  of  wine  " 
"Show  us  the  way  to If  you  lead  us  astray 

you  will  be  shot!" 

For  forty  years  German  writers  had  been  preaching 
the  duty  of  waging  war  not  only  on  armies,  but  on  civil 
populations  as  well,  and  the  German  mind  was  saturated 
with  the  notion  that  in  France  the  civil  population  was 
composed  of  francs-tireurs.    Not  only  the  military  writ- 
ers, but  the  German  romanticists  had  filled  their  books 
with  the  idea.    Their  popular  romances  abound  in  tales 
of  the  terrible  French  francs-tireurs  with  their  ferocious 
names,  the  eidolons  of  those  Tartarins  the  Germans  had 
heard  of  in  France  in  1870,  and  those  tales  were  told 
everywhere  in  the  Prussian  Germany  that  grew  up  after- 

In  the  first  days  of  the  war,  arrived  in  a  village  that 
WM  on  the  frontier,  near  Malm^dy,  partly  in  Belgium 
and  partly  in  Germany,  it  is  said-I  can  not  vouch  for 
this  story— that  the  German  soldiers  at  once  began  bum- 
mg  houses,  and  that  there  were  cries  of  "Ndnt  NeinI 
Dtes  ist  noch  Deutscher  At  any  rate,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  along  the  Route  des  Trois  Cheminees  the 
peasants  were  assembled  under  guard  by  the  soldiers 
and  pointed  out  to  the  oncoming  columns  as  specimens 
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bought «,.  c^  ..^r  i,r^;t^,rz  i".^r 

Pede  and  c.mi«.  began.  Even  officer,  were  not  Z 

unusual   sound-a  Sv    !.      '  7  !   '^'l''^"*^ '^J^ «" 

.  steady,   persistent   tick-tiolr.f;/.ir 

there  m  the  silent  watches  of  the  n.Vhf-  k     *'^''-*'<^'^- 

«rwr X"- "-  - '-  4"^^  *  ar 

have  cited  m!l!      tt^  hierMThy,  the  doctrines  that  I 
"W  fLf      ?      •  *"** "°  ^°"''*  ^^**»  entire  sinceritv 

hTmifd     M       l^'""""  ""^'^'^'  '^"d  fin«%  fade  from 

wXLtrtr-cJX-^rrhTiri 

Penn.t,  even  eonunand.  any  brutafty.  ^'^k  JZ^ 
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any  atrocity,  the  moment  they  could  say  to  themselves 
that  It  was  bemg  done  for  the  State.  In  this  mystical 
conception  the  deed  becomes  a  high  and  holy  thing.  The 
uniform  comes  to  possess  a  magic  quaUty;  the  moment 
It  IS  on  his  back  the  wearer  becomes  something  other 
than  a  man.  And  when  anything  that  a  man,  provided 
he  wears  a  uniform,  desires  to  do,  can  be  justified  and 
approved  m  conscience  merely  by  saying  that  it  is  for 

of  nS^f     **'^  ^*'***'  ^^""^ ''  "°  ^"**  *°  *^  possibUity 
The   White   Book,   issued   on   May   10,    1915,   to 
justify  the  deeds  of  the  German  army  in  Belgium,  ad- 
mits  all  the  essential  facts  and  attempts  a  justification 
—a  plea  m  confession  and  avoidance.    The  claim  was 
not  that  here  and  there  some  middened  and  desperate 
peasant  had  fired  from  behind  hay  ricks  or  trees-that 
might  have  been  conceivable,  perhaps  not  unnatural,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances ;  it  was  not  even  that  there  were 
here  and  there  bands  of  francs-tireurs;  but  that  the 
whole  nation,   secretly  and  officially  organized,  had 
ansen  and  flung  itself  on  the  invader.    "Man  hat  ge- 
schossenr  becomes  "Der  BelgUchen  Volkakrieg." 

In  Brussels,  to  convict  a  Belgian  of  anything,  the 
word  of  a  German  soldier  sufficed;  he  did  not  have  to 
give  evidence  of  the  fact,  much  less  prove  it-he  merely 
had  to  assert  it.    It  may  be  that  some  similar  notion  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  in  the  White  Book  there  is  no 
oonvmcng  evidence  that  the  Germans  were  actually 
hred  upon,  and  indeed,  as  it  seems,  that  no  serious  ef- 
fort was  made  judicially  to  establish  the  fact.    As  to 
have  a  town  given  over  to  fire  and  sword  it  sufliced 
simply  for  a  German  soldier  to  cry  "Man  hat  geschos- 
senl    when  justification  is  attempted  it  seems  sufficient 
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to  say:  "The  Belgians  fired  on  us."    The  fact  that  in  . 

*^/  as  offered  as  proof  that  some  one  did  shoot  at  them 
Three  hundred  times  the  White  Book  contends  S 

nrea  upon  us.      It  was,  of  course,  sufficient  for  Ger- 
many,  for  "a  German  soldier  said  so  » 

In  the  White  Book  there  is  not  a  word  about  Tamines 
not  a  word  about  Surice.  not  a  word  about  SpontT  not 
a  word  about  Namur.  not  a  word  about  Ethe  C  a  word 
about  Gommenes,  not  a  word  about  Latour-nof  » 
word,  m  short,  about  sixty-five  other  pLes  where  there 
Ti,^\^*^l'^'^  °»«««<=re  and  incendiarism. 
The  testubony.  most  of  it  gathered  for  the  Louvain 
SHf  TT  '^^^^'/^^y  of  such  statemeSrS 
s1^;:wSne!^'""""  ^"'  '^^  ^^"^'^-^  '^^y  -re  the 
^    "Men  of  aU  professions,"  says  the  White  Book 
workers,    manufacturers,    doctors,    professors     e7en 
clergymen-yes.  even  women  and  children Xr e  taken 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  in  the  regions  f^m  which 
the  regular  troops  had  retired.     They  were^^t 

lar ?rrfil'""/r^"^'  ''^  ^-'«  and  f^^m  "f 
^s    from  fields  and  from  forests,  on  the  Germans 
They  used  means  that  would  never  be  employed  by  ^eg"  -' 

id  Sit:  °^"^"^  "^^  ^^'^-»'°*'  oW  re'volve'sTd 
old  p,stols-and  numerous  .  .re  the  men  found  muti- 
ated  or  scalded  with  boiling  tar  or  boiling  water  In 
short.  ,t  ,s  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  GermarwoundeS 
were  struck  and  killed  by  the  Belgian  populatT^  and 
also  greatly  mutilated;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubtcTthat 
women  a^even  girls  participated  in  these  shameful  ex 
Ploits.     German  wounded  had  their  eyes  punctured. 
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their  noses  and  ears  and  fingers  and  their  sexual  organs 
mutilated,  their  bodies  ripped  open ;  in  other  cases  Ger- 
man soldiers  were  poisoned,  sprayed  with  boiling  liquid, 
or  roasted,  so  that  they  suffered  an  atrocious  death." 

And  by  an  even  more  extensive  flight  of  the  imagina- 
tion one  German  soldier  says  that  he  saw  a  Belgian  boy 
going  about  in  a  field  with  a  basket  filled  with  the  eyes 
of  German  soldiers. 

And  hence,  it  was  necessary  to  do  what  was  done  at 
Vis^,  at  Dinant,  at  Aerschot,  at  Louvain,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  towns  sacked,  pillaged  and  burned,  with 
masses  mowed  down  by  machine-guns,  children  mur- 
dered and  women  raped.  And  yet,  if  the  alleged 
firing  by  civilians  was  done  on  such  a  scale  it  would 
seem  rather  simple  to  produce  some  direct  evidence  of 
the  fact,  and  to  show  who  fired  <hi  the  soldiers  and 
where,  and  when,  and  the  names  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
numerous  victims. 

Doubtless  it  is  not  given  to  us,  with  our  Common  Law 
notions  of  evidence  and  of  proof,  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  the  German  idea  of  justice.  "Man  hat  ge- 
schosaenr   A  German  soldier  said  so.    That  settles  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  inconvenient  to  argue  with  an  op- 
ponent who  has  such  a  supreme  and  impregnable  refuge. 
Attempts  to  have  all  the  facts  submitted  to  some  im- 
partial tribunal,  as  well  as  appeals,  were  all  in  vain.^ 

^  The  Belgian  Senator,  Charles  Magnetti,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Belgian  Free  Masons,  wrote  a  letter  on  September  27,  1914,  pro- 
posing to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  that  a  commission  of  inquiry 
be  constituted  with  delegates  from  the  lodges  of  neutral  countries, 
but  the  proposal  was  not  accepted. 

On  January  24,  1915,  Count  von  Wengersky,  Krelschef  at 
Malines,  having  asked  for  proof  as  to  the  murder  of  priests  in  the 
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■    ^°»««'g°!^?Lg"tten.  Bishop  of^ege.  as  early  as 

u^n  ^^'^L  ^'"^"  ^"*''  ""•"-^"^  tM7„-^,^i;n;;;^ 

•To  this  end  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  you,  M   le  Comte 

teate  and  presided  over  by  the  representative  of  a  neutral  counfrv 

UnTed'sUto,   wif  7  T  "^'  ^^^^"^"*^^'  '''  Minister  of7e 
t™,     f  f       ;  ,  "^"'•'  *"  "'^^'P*  t''"  presidency,  or  to  en- 

trust It  to  a  delegate  chosen  by  him."  y>  °t  lo  en 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  j   oposal. 

Monseigneur  Heylen,  Bishop  of  Namur,  on  October  31    10,5 

Sh^s^r^J    TTZ  "'  "  """"-'-"  logic.     On  November 

LlTl      T'  ^  '^'  ^"'"""  ^™"''J  •"  B-'gi"".  protesting 

Warded  r^  ""  '^''"•'''"•'"''  '"  ^'^^  '^-"-"t;  and  he 

forwarded  a  similar  protestation  to  Rome 

to  ""comma'nZnf  «■'*''  Monseigneur  Hutten,  sent  protests  not  only 
to  Commandant  Bayer,  but  renewed  the  same  protest  on  AugusI 

Liro"X  "xT'^Cer a?;  "-/r"^^  -"- 

protest..  *'  '      "'^^  ^  ""y  of  these 

My'ThetlT'*''  '"'  '"^i"'*''  ""•'  energetically  accentuated, 
»ay»  the  Biahop,  were  renewed  in  an  interview  with  fh-  n 
General  in  Belgium.  Field-Marsh.l  fL  «  1  Governor 

♦I.—  i_j     J  .  *'■""' ''C'°  Marshal  the  Baron  von  der  Goltz  Pasha 
th«  lodged  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  with  his  staff,  on  August  29 

Ar^hbE  r;'""*''  ^""  ^'^'"""='''  C"*-V  Piffle    Pini" 
Archbishop  of  Vienna,  made  an  inquiry  in  Belgium  in  the  nameTf 

tte  Tyrf  of  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Politiken  of  Copenhagen  The 
verdirt  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  German  miliLy  autLtls 
So^f«  a.  „  known  this  report  wa.  never  published  in  German;  or 

.piiinfofTheT,  1-  ""  J""*^'  '^''*'°''"'  '"^^  ^'^^^  Catholics, 
!^  r  1     ^        °  ''^  '""'''  ""J^  *»•"*'  ^hen  the  German  Gov- 

«nor  General  .n  Belgium  addressed  himself  on  the  subject  to  the 
Belgian  Bishops,  the  Archbishop  of  Malines   (Cardinal'  Mercie') 
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August  18,  1914,  had  written  to  Commandant  Bayer, 
Grerman  Military  Grovemor  of  Li^ge: 

"I  appeal  to  your  heart  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  and  I 
beseech  you  to  put  a  stop  to  the  executions  and  reprisals. 
I  have  been  informed  repeatedly  that  sevei^al  villages 
have  been  destroyed,  that  many  notables — among  them 
priests — ^have  been  shot,  that  others  have  been  arrested, 
and  all  have  protested  that  they  were  innocent.  As  I 
know  the  priests  of  my  parish,  I  can  not  believe  that  any 
one  of  them  was  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  to  German  sol- 
diers. I  have  visited  several  hospitals  and  have  seen 
that  they  are  as  well  cared  for  as  the  Belgians;  they 
themselves  have  testified  to  this.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
past  events,  I  only  ask  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Humanity 
and  of  God,  to  prevent  acts  of  reprisal  against  our  harm- 
less population.  These  reprisals  can  no  longer  have  any 
useful  object,  but  will  only  push  the  population  to  the 
depths  of  despair. 

caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  he  could  furnish  no  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  any  case  whatever  of  the  violation  of  nuns  in  his  dio- 
cese. Thereupon  Cardinal  Mercier  published  his  correspondence 
with  Baron  von  Bissing  on  this  delicate  subject,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  priests  were  bound  to  respect  secrets  of  the  confessional, 
and  physicians  those  of  their  profession;  that  he  would  not  submit 
any  nun  to  an  interrogatory,  and  that  no  good  could  come  from  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  But  when  his  words  were  misinterpreted, 
he  wrote: 

"I  wrote,  indeed,  to  the  Governor-General  that  I  could  furnish 
no  precise  information,  because  my  conscience  forbade  me  to  de- 
liver to  any  tribunal  whatever  the  information,  alas!  too  precise, 
which  I  possess.  Assaults  on  nuns  have  been  committed.  I  believe 
them,  happily,  to  be  not  numerous,  but  they  occurred,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, several  times." 

The  Cardinal  thereupon  published  in  its  entirety  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Governor  General. 
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"I  ahould  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you, 
for  I  am  confident  that  it  is  your  wish  as  much  as  it  is 
mine  to  lessen  the  hardships  of  war  rather  than  to  in- 
crease  them.  At  the  last  minute  I  learn  that  the  curate 
Of  K-_  has  been  arrested  and  conducted  to  the  Chart- 
reuse  (a  fort)  I  do  not  know  what  the  accusation 
a«^mst  hm,  ,s  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  incapable  of 
committmg  a  hostile  act  toward  your  soldiers;  he  is  a 
good  priest,  gentle  and  charitable.  I  can  vouch  for  him 
and  beg  you  to  send  him  back  to  his  parish." 

And  Cardinal  Mercier  and  the  five  Bishops  of  Bel- 
^um,  on  November  24,  1915,  wrote  a  collective  let- 
ter to  the  Cardmals  and  Bishops  of  Germany,  Bavaria 
and  Austria,  in  which  this  touching  passage  cSrurs: 

"Yon  wlU  aay,  perhaps:     'It  i.  past;  let  us  foriret  it      Tn.f..^ 

'^uT^rJI^V^'-'  r  n^^  •"*"  -ve^rpalnTn^ 
reaiarwol^d.  f  .r^'"."  occupation,  whose  sole  desire  is  to 
hea  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  Belgian  people.'  Oh!  Your 
En,in«.ee,  and  dear  Colleagues,  do  not  add  irony  to  injustice     uZ 

iTz^'f  T'i\ """  ^^  °°*  '^^'"  •«  -  -ttntin";; 

to  be,  tortured  with  sufficient  cruelty  ?  ""umg 

"You  «iy:    'All  i,  past;  accept  it  with  resignation;  forirct' 
The  past!     But  all  the  wounds  are  bleedin<ri     Ti.       • 
honert  heart  that  is  not  inflated  with  ind  ^^    f„L    "J^'S;;""?  «" 

h.rerd^^t;rt  t -^^'"^^ '--  *^'*  ^^ ":  t^x  o:r 

paes       Oh!    This  one;  I  give  him  to  my  country!    But  my  eldest 

Z  SL'a^^'t^^"  'r^"  '''  -'-"''  "-••-'''  '"'e  -a'd 
soot  Hun  and  threw  him  into  a  ditch !' " 
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It  has  been  said  that  after  Louvain  orders  were  given 
at  Berlin  that  the  policy  of  SchreckUckkeit  be  discon- 
tinued. If  such  orders  were  given  they  were  neither  en- 
forced nor  obeyed.  All  through  the  battles  of  Septem- 
ber about  Antwerp  the  same  thing  went  on;  the  trage- 
dies of  Tremonde,  of  Lierre,  were  enacted  there.  And 
after  Antwerp,  when  in  October  the  Germans  got  down 
into  West  Flanders,  where  th.  Belgian  army  made  its 
heroic  stand  along  the  Yser,  and  blocked  the  way  to 
Calais,  the  tragedies  of  Roulers,  of  Fumes,  of  Ypres, 
of  Pervyse,  of  Boesinghe  were  the  result. 

And  right  here  we  have  the  key  of  the  mystery.  If 
one  will  take  a  fairly  large  map  of  Belgium  and  lay 
one's  right  hand  upon  it  with  the  wrist  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe,  the  base  of  the  palm  on  Liege,  and  the  fingers  out- 
spread toward  the  Belgian  coast,  the  thumb  will  touch 
Dinant,  the  index  finger  Nivelles,  the  middle  finger 
Brussels,  the  second  finger  Louvain  and  Malines,  and 
the  little  finger  Antwerp.  The  five  fingers  thus  dis- 
posed will  represent  in  a  crude  figure  the  progress  of  the 
Grerman  forces  that  in  August  1914,  invaded  the  little 
kingdom  they  had  sworn  to  protect  and  defend.  The 
first  of  these — that  went  southward  at  about  the  line 
marked  by  the  thimiib — was  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  next  was  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirt- 
emburg,  the  next  the  army  of  von  Hansen,  the  next  the 
army  of  von  Biilow,  and  last  the  army  of  von  Kluck. 
And  it  was  in  the  area  covered  by  the  hand  that  the 
atrocities  for  the  most  part — until  the  Germans  got  into 
Flanders — were  committed. 

As  one  studies  the  evidence  one  is  struck  at  the  outset 
by  a  fact  so  general  that  it  must  exclude  the  hypothesis 
of  mere  coincidence,  and  that  is  that  these  wholesale  mas- 
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^J^Z^  r^f^'^l^  "P°"  •*»»«  '^•"e  which 
we  Germans  had  sustained.    Their  army  is  checlc*^  \Z 

Ardemies,  they  ravage  the  beautiful  vaUey  of  the  S*^ 
Its  entu-e  male  population.  Checked  again  bv  the 
suits,  and  on  the  Sambre.  by  the  same  army,  they  burn 

At  M^  tTe'E^i^^  r.f  "^  *™^^^  '^  ^-^-T 
,W  ffc.     •        ?    ^  ^*^''  *^*™'  ""'J  a"  over  the  Bor- 

der.    The  Be  gmn  army  drives  them  back  from  Malines 
«d  Louvam  IS  doomed.  The  Belgian  army,  falling  S 
Terp^^dT^T*""*' ''''''  '^^"*f^  ^  *^«  ^-t«  of  Alt 
Uttigmes,  Gnmde,  Neerhnter.  Weert  St.-George  Shaf 
fen  and  Aerschot  foUow.     The  Belgian  troops' i^c 
aemus  losses  on  the  Germans  in  the  fouth  o^he  pfov 
mce  of  Lunbourg.  and  the  towns  of  Lummen.  BUsen 
and  Lanaeken  are  partially  destroyed.    Antw;rp  held 

fortifications  there  was  blood  and  fire,  nmnerous  v.1 

t^Z  th'  "^f  ''''*'/^'^-  ^"""»  *h«  battles  of  Sep. 
^^d  bvVhe  r  ^°°^"^-^-'^'  -ar  Malines  o^. 
cupied  by  the  Germans,  was  retaken  by  the  Belman, 

?:4lorses%tT^  '''''-'  ''  agaL  tef  ted' 
rSen  rfL  r        *""^^  °«^"P'«d  by  the  Belgians  and 

retaken  by  the  Germans.  Boortmeerbeek  was  tlu-ee  times 
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punished  in  the  same  way.  That  is  to  say,  everywhere 
the  German  army  met  with  a  defeat  it  turned  on  the 
civil  population  and  punished  it,  wreaking  a  cowardly 
vengeance  on  helpless  and  unoffending  civilians.  This 
happened  so  many  times  and  so  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  its  significance  can  not  be  avoided. 

But  there  is  a  striking  corollary  to  all  this.    In  all 
those  regions  where  the  Germans  could  pass  without 
resistance  from  the  Belgian  or  French  or  English  troops 
there  were  no  massacres  and  no  incendiarism  in  the 
grand  style;  there  were  many  isolated  cases  of  indi- 
vidual outrage  and  atrocity,  of  course,  but  no  syste- 
matically organized  annihilation  of  cities,  no  massacre  of 
populations,  as  at  Louvain,  Dinant,  Termonde,  Aer- 
schot,  Tamines,  Vise.    Between  Brussels  and  Mons,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Ardennes,  in  the  north  of  Lim- 
bourg,  in  East  Flanders,  the  German  army  passed  in 
force,  but  there  was  no  resistance  there  on  the  part  of 
regular  troops,  no  check  to  the  ambitious  plan;  and 
there  was  no  Schrecklichheit. 

If,  as  the  claim  is,  the  whole  civil  population  of  Bel- 
gium was  organized  for  a  Volkskneg,  the  franca-tireurt 
would  have  been  found  there  as  well.  From  aU  that  one 
can  gather,  the  francs-tireurg  existed  only  in  the  over- 
wrought imagination  of  the  German  soldiers,  and  one  is 
led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that,  thus  stung  by  little 
defeats  and  exasperated  by  the  checks  which  their  plans 
had  sustained,  the  officers  either  ordered  or  permitted 
these  atrocities  on  the  civil  population. 

Almost  as  much  has  been  said  of  German  discipline  as 
of  German  organization.  There  is  of  course,  much  of 
both  m  Germany,  but  the  discipline  is  mostly  of  the 
military  kind;  there  seems  to  be  little  self-discipline— 
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there  arc  no  sports  in  Germany  and  the  sense  of  fair 
play  IS  not  developed;  the  idea  of  "playing  the  «une" 
does  not  exist  It  is  «iid  that  Gen^a/schoolbcT^ 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in  snitching,  in  informing,  and 
are  encouraged  to  do  so.  * 

on  the  floor  when  suddenly  he  became  furious  with  the 
lulJy  rich,  has  a  word  for  it— friitherich 

the  old  Mmistry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Rue  de  la 

fl^  *  .  "?  ^""^  ""*'•  '^**  instantly  inundated  by  a 
flood  of  such  shocking  German  oaths  that  he  hastily 
saluted  and  allowed  the  man  to  pass.  ^ 

"Why  did  you  let  him  pass,  Dummkopfr  demanded 
a  sergeant,  rushing  up. 

"I  tiiought  from  the  way  he  spoke  he  was  an  officer," 
rephed  the  sentinel. 

They  have  a  word.  too.  for  the  state  of  wild  and 
beastly  rage  mto  which  the  WUtherich  so  easily  flies- 
Jafizom.  .  It  may  have  been  SchreckUchkat,  or  it 
may  have  been  Jdhzorn;  perhaps  it  was  both 

There  should  be  some  word,  however,  for  the  worst 
deed  of  all.  that  which  foUowed  this.  For  all  those  de- 
hberately  organized  massacres  of  civilians,  those  wanton 
murders  and  outrages,  the  violation  of  women,  the  kill- 
mg  of  children,  the  destruction,  the  burning,  the  looting 
and  pillage,  until  whole  towns  were  amiihilated.  « 
Carthage  and  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  annihi- 
lated, and  their  people  either  massacred  or  sent  forth 
to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth-these  were  not  the 
worst.    It  was  not  the  worst  even  that  after  having  re- 
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pelled  the  dishcHiourable  advanccf  of  Germany,  Belgium 
ihould  be  violated  by  force,  and  that  all  thew  outrage! 
should  have  been  committed  to  punish  her  for  her  virtue. 
The  wont  it,  that  after  this,  Uie  assailant  should  have 
tried  to  justify  the  deed  by  trying  to  sully  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  victim.  There  is  no  word  for  that — in  Eng- 
lish, at  any  rate. 
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ti^'^y^'  ^^  ??"*  '^"«"'*'  P"^  "^^y  in  th« 
flood  of  it«  beautiful  sunthine  and  its  days  of  blue  and 

gold  grwiually  merged  into  the  »ilvery  light  of  Septem- 
ber.  It  leemed  like  mockery  to  the  heavy  hearts  in  Bel- 
pum;  the  customary  rains  would  have  been  more  in 
harmony  with  the  general  spirit.  The  Belgians,  proud 
as  they  were  of  the  resistance  of  their  army,  which  had 
fallen  back  within  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  were 
depressed  and  humiliated  by  the  daily  spectacle  of  Ger- 
man troops  in  their  city,  of  German  proclamations  on 
their  walls.  The  soldiers  were  everywhere,  trudging  by 
m  those  uncouth,  heavy  boots  into  which  their  trousers 
were  3o  clumsily  thrust.  Huge  motors  would  sweep  by 
flymg  the  imperial  standard,  their  siren  sounding  that 
caU  to  which  Brussels  wit  soon  set  mocking,  ribald 
w(wdi: 


II. ■ 


i 


There  were  processions  of  great  auto-busses  heavily 
lowied  with  baggage-busses  that  but  a  month  before 
had  been  bowling  up  and  down  Unter  den  Linden.  The 
hotels  were  turned  over  to  German  officers;  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  they  were  eating  and  drinking 
every  evening.  The  army  was  evidently  moving  up  to 
the  siege  of  Antwerp.    We  heard  of  a  wonderful  new 
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cannon;  Poussette  had  seen  it  down  at  Namur-a  sieife 
gun.  with  two  powerful  motors  to  draw  it,  so  enormous 
that  It  required  a  base  of  reinforced  concrete  on  which 
to  mount  It.  Poussette  said  it  would  make  the  defenses 
of  Antwerp  wholly  useless.  He  told  us  about  it  one  af- 
ternoon there  in  the  hallway  of  the  Legation,  and,  wish- 
ing  to  give  some  idea  of  the  monster's  length,  he  glanced 
down  the  hall  to  the  other  end  and  then  on  out  into  the 
sunlit  courtyard.  The  glass  door  had  the  effect  of  ar- 
restmg  his  measuring  gaze. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  the  door  opened  ?"  I  asked 
It  was  the  first  account  we  had  of  the  "Glorioso,"  the 
iiig  Bertha,"  the  famous  Quarante  Deux.  Some 
claimed  to  have  seen  such  monsters  going  down  the 
boulevards  manned  by  soldiers  in  strange  uniforms  and 
curious  caps,  but  they  may  hav^  been  the  guns  borrowed 
from  the  Austrians. 

There  were  long  trains  of  army  wagons,  like  our  old 
prairie  schooners,  methodically  aligned  in  the  order  of 
their  serial  number.,  lurching  along  the  boulevards 
where  but  a  few  weeks  before  there  had  been  such  a 
gay  parade  of  wealth  and  fashion.    In  the  evening  we 
would  often  hear  a  noise  like  rain  sweeping  nearer  and 
nearer,  gradually  identifying  itself  as  the  drumming  of 
heavy  u-on  shod  boots  on  the  stone  paving  of  the  Rue 
Bernard;  we  would  hurry  to  the  balcony,  and  there  in  the 
gloom  would  be  those  grey  soldiers,  bowed  wearily  un- 
der  their  knapsacks,  looking  like  die  Nihelungen.  hun- 
dreds of  them,  marching  four  abreast,  in  the  darkness, 
on  their  sad  mission.    And  now  and  then  in  the  mormni? 
we  would  be  awakened  by  the  same  sound,  rising  into  a 
crescendo  of  thunder,  and  they  would  be  marching  by. 
pouring  from  the  depths  of  their  rude  throats  that  same 
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"HeU  Dir  in  SiegeOcrm,."  W.  awakraed  alway.  with 

able.    As  in  happier  times  one  would  open  one's  eves 
•nd,  after  .hat  swift  ineffable  moment  Wore  Z^^ 

good  fortune,  some  journey  planned,  some  fine  ambi- 
^'STrom  '  r.^-'-"-  J-Aap,  some  chr^'. 
iviiat  awful  thing  has  occurred?"  Ah,  yes,  the  war  " 
Those  grey  hordes  pouring  down  out  of  th;  nXm 
plams  to  make  life  hideous,  to  wreck  the  worldrL^ 
just  at  a  time  when  somehow  as  never  befo^man^a 

tions  of  the  social  scheme  seemed  possible,  when  the  evn- 
«sm  and  pessimism  and  biltcrne^  that  had  CltfTL 
tt.  Wage  of  pas,  wars  had  disappeared,  ™d  ^th" 
e«ti,  there  was  a  new  generation  that  kn;^  noTw^ 

-Th:r.L?h^™ZgT'rnd™i"""'*""''*r^'' 

foo^  u      -J  "ling J    And  one  arose  wearily  to 

face  homd  uncertainties,  to  take  up  a  heavy  burden 

Over  and  over  Belgians  would  say  to  me.  "wrare 
too  happy  m  our  little  country."  And  then  ther/J  m 
come  a  thought  that  brought'its  pang  of  ^^^.^^^^ 

Whose  country  had  been  so  shamelessly  invaded  De 
Leval.  usually  so  cheerful,  so  full  of  spirit  would  ^ 
about  his  task  very  quietly  and  very  muXTessJ^ 
and  one  day  httle  Hermancito.  thinking  of  his  X' 
poor  distracted  Mexico,  said  to  me.  "You  c«i  ZT 
your  eyes  toward  the  great  nation  whe;e  t^:  is^^^ 
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Ah,  yes  I    "Romanut  civit  sum!    But  it  seemed  sel- 
fish. .  .  . 

Vilklobar  was  insisting  that  the  telephone  service  be 
restored,  but  I  did  not  know  why  it  should  be;  it  was 
a  relief  to  be  without  that  supreme  nuisance,  whose  dis- 
advantages so  far  outweigh  its  merits  that  it  should 
never  be  restored  in  this  world  once  it  could  be  done 
away  with.    We  were  without  news  except  the  state- 
ments posted  now  and  then  on  the  walls  by  the  military 
authorities,  and  about  these  the  Belgians  would  gather, 
and  after  reading  them,  turn  away  with  sneering  in- 
credulity.   We  knew  that  the  Germans  were  marching 
on  Paris  and  we  expected  each  morning  to  hear  that  they 
had  got  there.    There  were  reports  that  Charleroi  had 
been  passed  on  the  way  south;  the  guns  could  be  heard 
no  longer  in  the  hanUeue  of  the  city.    The  Uhlans— a 
word  that  connoted  all  fearful,  shuddering  things— were 
said  to  be  within  forty  kilometres  of  Paris.    There  were 
always  rumours  of  coming  relief.    One  evening  came  the 

Countess  S reporting  a  large  English  army  at 

Vilvorde,  which,  she  said,  would  be  in  Brussels  in  the 
mommg;  within  three  days  the  reported  English  army 
had  swelled  to  100,000  and  had  advanced  to  Laeken,  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Brussels.  Battles  were  abeady 
in  progress  in  the  plains  west  of  the  city;  they  could 
be  seen  from  the  Palais  de  Justice!  A  lawyer  of  my 
acquaintance  came  breathlessly  to  the  Legation  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  a  cavalry  charge  himself  from  the  ramp 
of  the  great  structure;  he  said  if  we  hurried  we  might 
see  it.  Out  then  we  rushed  and  gazed  far  over  those 
plains  toward  the  west,  in  the  warm,  glittering  Septem- 
ber haze ;  but  we  saw  no  cavalry  charge,  no  battle— noth- 
ing.  I  asked  the  agent  de  police  standing  there  gloomily 
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iri»  -^eady  lifted,  s«.l  ^  f;:7:^d2~ ' ."' 

nse  again  to  the  aky  that  was  hrnii.rr  •!?  ^P""*  *» 
sumet— I  had  >  t.lL„  f  "niliant  with  a  wonderful 
/■u  ..  """  •  telegram  from  our  Consul  ,t  4;.  i 
Chapelle  saying  that  McCutcheon  Cohr  n  ^  I 
Lewi,  were  there.  So  they  wa^skf^afL  T'''."''' 
were  all  relieved.  ""'  ™''  "' 

teast,    m    Brusseb-women    begging    in    the    ri!!^ 

one  to  import  it?    «„,„        x    ^"*  how  was  I  or  any 

to  be  pator  of  a^eiT  "'  .^'"*-'  ^^  ^"^^^^  "« 
organi^t'olide?:^  J^^  **!fV^-  ^-« 
situation  was  des^erlte  W^nl^  S?'  ""^  *"  "'^^ '  *« 
the  committee  oT«n  J!^Tb'i  *'  ""*  "^  ^^'"^"^  °^ 
head  of  which  was  M  F^  f  «  ?^^"*"  ''*^^"«'  **  the 
Belgian  ^oZ^^^ZlTl^''  *'^  "^'"'^^  ^^^^^^ 

duction  of  so/a.    Heladll^^^^^^  ?^^  P- 

"oi  m  tne  I'arc  Leopold  bore  his  name.    He  was 
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a  modest  little  man  of  simple  mamier  and  attire,  with 
a  kindly  grey  bearded  face,  and  blue  eyes  that  were  filled 
with  sympathy  and  pity.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  that  met  that  first  morning  in  September 
there  in  the  Burgomaster's  cabinet  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
he  and  other  wealthy  men  had  given  liberally  and  were 
to  provide  food  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  Villalobar  and 
I  were  there  in  our  capacity  as  patrons,  and  another 
affiche  was  soon  posted  on  the  walls  of  Brussels  announc- 
ing this  new  charity — or  this  new  justice,  or  attempt  at 
justice. 

We  did  not  know  then,  Villalobar  and  I,  just  what  it 
was  all  so  soon  to  lead  to;  we  gave  our  names,  little 
dreaming  what  tremendous  draughts  it  was  to  make  on 
our  sympathies  and  on  all  that  we  had  of  tact  and  dip- 
lomacy, nor  how  it  was  to  weld  bur  own  friendship.  We 
talked  of  other  things,  since  the  future,  fortunately,  is 
ever  closed;  of  that  old  Spain,  of  which  he  was  such  a 
typical  representative;  of  that  new  America,  where  he 
had  spent  his  youth,  and  of  the  strange  romantic  min- 
gling of  their  destinies — an  epic  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  imagination.  Under  the  proud  exterior  he  had  a 
sensitive  heart;  he  was  full  of  expedients,  of  resources 
unlimited,  and  he  was  wholly  without  fear.  And  what 
a  manner  he  had  with  the  Germans,  who  know  no  equals, 
only  superiors  or  inferiors!  I  can  say  of  this  good 
friend — it  is  a  word  that  I  am  too  old  to  use  lightly — 
as  Madame  de  S6vigne  said  of  Montaigne:  "Quel  voirin 
de  campagne  il  aurait  fait!" 

He  had  served  not  only  at  Washington — once  as 
Minister — but  at  London  and  at  Paris,  and  out  of  his 
long  experience  he  could  recount  with  a  touch  of  droll 
hmnour,  the  most  charming  anecdotes  and  the  most  in- 
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teresting  personal  reminiscences.    He-  had  been  Minister 
to  Portugal,  was  there  during  the  revolution. 

l.lSrr'  /°"  ^?"'''*'  ^''^  *°'^  "^  °"«  afternoon,  Vil- 
alobar  and  me.  that  a  new  Governor  General  was  com- 
mg   some  famous  victorious  Pasha  from  Turkey  he 

r^yeT\^  "^  ^'^^""^"*  '^^  ^°-  Belgians'iow 
to  govern.    A  uvil  government!    The  Germans  were  to 

have  passed  through  Brussels  in  three  days;  and  they 

over  .7.1  T/°'  '^•''  ^''^'''  ^'^""^^^y  ^Vreading  out 
over  all  the  Mmistries  and  very  much  at  home.    And 

now  they  were  going  to  install  a  civil  administration.    It 
had  a  somewhat  too  permanent  sound  I 

Brussels  was  perturbed,  for  the  coming  of  a  Governor 
and  the  manner  of  it  might  have  its  effect  on  the  fate  of 
Uelgium.  There  was  a  word  on  everybody's  lips  that 
no  one  dared  to  pronounce;  did  it  mean-did  it  mean- 
annexation? 

The  victorious  Pasha  duly  arrived,  to  be  followed 

old 'f^J'^M     I'fT''  °^  ^""^t'on'^ries.    It  was  the 
old  F,e.d-Marshal  Baron  von  der  Goltz.    I  had  word 
that  the  new  Governor  General  would  pay  me  a  formal 
call  on  Thursday,  the  third,  in  the  aftemL.    Sc^t^n 
on  that  day.  promptly  at  four,  His  Excellency  Field 
Marshal  Baron  von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  in  blue  Bis- 
marckian  uniform  and  decorations,  a  little  squat  black 
helmet,  wearing  an  enormous  sword,  arrived  with  his 
staff  in  two  big  grey  automobiles,  amid  great  excite- 

Z^l  '""a  I  ^"'  ^'  '^'^^'''  '^^^  ^^'^^'  *  big  man  and 
old.  had  a  heavy,  mottled,  much  scarred  face,  and  wore 
large,  round  gleaming  spectacles  that  gave  him  a  look 
ahnost  jovial.  He  expressed  himself  in  correct  French, 
and  thanked  me  for  my  work  in  charge  of  the  German 
l^egation.     He  said  something  of  his  experiences  in 
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Turkey,  remained  but  a  few  minutes,  smiled,  bowed,  and 
was  gone. 

It  was  (HI  that  occasion  that  I  met  a  man  with  wh(Hn 
I  was  to  have  much  to  do  for  the  next  two  and  a  half 
years.     He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man  in  his 
smart  uniform  of  bluish-grey  with  white  facings,  some- 
thing less  than  six  feet  in  height  and  of  elegant  form — a 
man  to  make  a  figure  anywhere.    His  neatly  trimmed 
black  hair,  his  closely  cropped  moustache,  the  evidence 
of  a  careful,  though  by  no  means  a  foppish  toilet — in 
short  his  general  well-groomed  air,  his  easy  carriage  and 
manner — ^marked  him  out  among  all  the  others,  indeed 
among  all  the  officers  who  came  to  Brussels,  as  a  man 
of  the  world.    There  was  something  of  the  air  of  youth 
about  him,  though  he  must  then  have  been  verging  on 
fifty.    The  expression  of  his  Vigilant,  searching  blue 
eyes,  in  which,  as  one  came  to  know  him,  one  recognized 
his  moods,  was  now  and  then  of  an  almost  smiling  in- 
genuousness.   Indeed  his  expression  was  often  smiling, 
and  the  ruddy  colour  came  and  went  in  his  smooth  cheeks 
with  his  smile,  though  it  was  never  the  smile  of  joviality. 
There  were  the  reserves  of  a  man  who  sought  to  be 
polite,  correct,  even  punctilious,  but  perhaps  cm  his 
guard,  and  wary  of  a  world  in  which  the  ambitious  have 
to  keep  their  eyes,  however  blue  and  smiling,  always 
open.    Such,  in  a  way,  was  the  Baron  von  der  Lancken- 
Wakenitz,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  yoimg  men  in  Grerman 
diplomacy.   He  owned  landed  estates  in  Silesia,  and  was 
already  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  accredited  to  one  of 
the  (Jerman  States — Saxony,  I  think.    He  could  speak 
I  know  not  how  many  languages  beside  his  own,  though 
he  did  not  like  to  speak  English,  and  he  always  con- 
versed in  that  French  which  he  had  so  perfectly  mas- 
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tered  during  his  ten  years  service  as  Counselor  in  the 

and  Madrid,  and  had  come  to  Brussels  to  occupy  an 
unportant  post  in  the  Government  of  Occupation  that 
was  about  to  be  established.  We  exchanged  but  a  few 
words  that  day,  for  the  call  was  brief,  but  we  were  des- 
tmed  durmg  the  succeeding  two  and  a  half  years  to  be- 
come  better  acquainted  and  to  exchange  many  words, 
the  occasional  asperity  of  which  not  all  the  delicate 
nuances  of  the  French  language  could  soften  or  shade 
away. 

The  afflche  next  morning  bore  the  declaration  by 
which  the  Field-Marshal  proclaimed  his  accession  to  the 
seat  of  power  in  the  little  kingdom.    The  people  gath- 
ered  about  m  sorrowful  silent  groups,  reading  the  an- 
nouncement  of  their  fate.    Many  of  them  with  scraps  of 
paper  and  bits  of  lead-pencils  ahnost  surreptitiously 
copied  It  down.    The  proclamation  stated  that  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  advancing  victoriously  in  France,  and 
then  proceeded  to  threaten  the  population  with  dire  con- 
sequences if  any  act  inimical  to  the  German  cause  were 
committed.    And  then  there  was  the  declaration  of  a 
new  and  amazing  doctrine-new  in  our  times,  at  least, 
and  m  the  western  world:  namely,  that  the  innocent 
should  be  punished  as  well  as  the  guilty  I 

'Test  la  dure  necessite  de  la  guerre  que  Us  pumtions 
dactes  hostUes  frappent  en  dehors  des  coupables  aussi 
des  tnnocents.   * 

The  sinister  threat  needed  no  commentary  after  Lou- 
vam.  Dmant,  Aersehot,  and  a  hundred  other  towns  to 

*/^*/%*^n  '**™  "*^"**^  "'■  ^"  ""»*  ^^'^  punishment  for  hos- 
tile  .cte  faU  not  only  on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  «  well 
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the  east,  still  smoking  at  that  very  moment  under  their 
rums.  The  people  read  it  in  silence  but  took  what  com- 
fort they  could  in  another  phrase: 

"Citoyeru  Beiges:   Je  ne  demande  d  per$onne  de  re- 
nier  set  sentiments  patriotiques."  ' 

Nor  did  they  miss  the  implications  of  another  feature 
— K)ne  little  word  and  that  an  insignificant  preposition, 
suddenly  swollen  with  an  immense  importance,  preg- 
nant with  a  deep  meaning.  That  was  the  preposition 
"ui"— Governor-General  in  Belgium,  then,  and  not 
Governor-General  of  Belgium  I  Men  stood  perhaps 
more  erect,  they  were  not  required  to  renounce  any 
of  their  patriotic  sentiments,  and  the  land  was  not  an- 
nexed I 

But  it  would  not  have  been  Brussels  had  not  the  peo- 
ple had  their  fun  out  of  it;  with  that  old  and  unconquer- 
able Belgian  sense  of  humour,  that  remarkable  resilience 
of  spirit  which  is  innate  in  the  Belgian  character.  Some- 
where, on  a  wall  of  the  lower  town,  the  affiche  had  been 
put  up  so  high  that  it  could  not  be  read  by  the  passers- 
by,  and  a  buxom  woman  of  the  people,  a  "bonne  Brtixel- 
loise"  with  the  nmvete  that  is  also  a  part  of  the  Brussels 
nature,  brought  from  her  shop  a  ladder  and  mounted 
upon  it  to  read  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  crowd.    But  her 
voice  was  not  strong  enough— and  a  man,  some  droll 
wag— climbed  up  in  her  stead  and  read  the  proclamation 
with  running  comment  on  its  statements  and  then  held 
out  his  hands  in  benediction,  and  said: 

"Et  maintenant.  mes  enfants,  je  vous  hints;  avec  ch 
(waving  a  hand  at  the  proclamation)  et  six  cents  vous 

*  Citisens  of  Belgium:  I  ask  no  one  to  renounce  his  patriotic  sen- 
timents. 
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ZZ^  f  m..  de  hikre  dan.  ton,  les  cabarets  dc  Bru^. 


Von  de.  Golf,  proclamation  In  full  wa.  a.  follow.: 
PROCLAMATION 

J^  °A  "  '■''  **  "''"'*■  "^  «<■""""•«•>«  civile  .  iU  ,M.IU. 
beige.  '•■■nquiiiit*  et  1  ordre  public  en  terrltoire 

..«l°i::s.et";,^M 'f *"" """' "» »"""" -«". 

«:nia«ve  de  troubler  leurs  communications  avec  rAllem-.„- 

et  dTtS;;".   '  ~"'"'  '"  "^'^'•'"  '^^  '^''-""  ^e  ferrdit     "The' 
et  du  t^Wphone,  aeront  punis  trta  sevferement     T«.,»      -  ,  ,  ^''P"" 
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Citt^ent  Belgcfl, 
Je  ne  deuMode  •  personne  de  renier  m^  ■entimenU  patriotiqnet, 
mall  j'attendi  de  voua  toiu  une  •oumiition  raiMniiable  et  one  oUic 
Mace  abMlue  vlt-A-vi.  det  ordm  dn  gouveraement  g6ii«r«I.  Je 
wu.  inirite  k  lui  montrer  de  la  confimnce  et  k  lui  prtter  votre  con- 
eouM.  J'adre«M  cette  invitation  ip^culement  aux  foncUonnairei 
de  I'Etat  et  dei  communei  qui  aont  rest^a  k  lean  poitea.  Plot  vooa 
donnerea  aiiHe  k  cet  appel,  plua  voua  acnrirea  rotre  patrie. 
Fait  k  Bruxellea,  le  «  ttptembrt,  1914. 

I*  gouverneur  g^n^ral, 
BaaoN  VON  der  Oolti, 
Feldmar6chaL 
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Affichea.  indeed,  just  then  and  afterwards,  played  as 
^ge  a  part  in  the  life  of  Brussels  as  had  newspapers 
before  the  war.    They  might  not  always  provide  nVws 
but  they  could  provide  sensation,  and,  if  written  by  the 
proper  hand,  send  a  thrill  through  the  cummunity.    On 
the  moriung  of  the  last  day  of  August  the  crowds  that, 
with  necks  craned  forward  and  eyes  peering,  pressed 
eagerly  up  to  the  walls  where  the  affiche,  were  posted, 
were  thrUled  by  one  of  the  most  stupendous  sensations 
'.^S  ^^  *^^'  ""^^n;  for  there  was  a  white  poster, 
with  black  characters,  its  text  vibrating  with  the  passion 
of  the  man  who  had  written  it.    It  was  the  Burgomaster 
Imnself,  who,  with  the  consecrated  phrase  the  French 
use  when  they  wish  to  give  the  effect  of  the  short  and 
ugly  word  they  are  too  polite  to  use,  had  pricked  the 
Crerman  pride: 

*VlI,lE    DE    BSVXELUI 

Le  gouverneur  .llen,«,d  de  la  v.IIe  de  Li^ge,  lieulenant-g6n««l 
von  Kolewe,  a  fait  aiBcher  hier  I'avlg  suivant: 

"Aug  hobitantt  de  la  vUle  de  Liige 
Le  bourgmestre  de  BrAxelle,  a  fait  saroir  aa  commandant  alle- 

ZL^I,  LTr?'"*  ^""^""  •  '^^'"^  •"  gouvernement  beige 
1  impo..ibilit6  de  1  a«irter  offen«vement  en  aucune  maniire.  vu  qu^ 
•e  trouve  lni-m€me  totct  k  la  defensive." 

J'oppote  a  eette  afflrmation  le  dementi  le  plu*  fortnel. 

Bruxelle.,  le  80  aoflt,  1914.     ^  ^°"'«""t-'  Ado.phe  Max. 
'City  of  Bruueu 

vnJ^v  f  ""1"  ^"'""'"  "^  **  ^"y  "^  ^'^«''  Lieutenant-Gener.1 
von  Kolewe,  has  caused  to  be  published  the  following  notice- 
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It  was  the  very  thing  to  catch  the  crowd;  Bnitseli 
was  delighted,  and  celebrated  its  dashing  and  daring 
burgomaster.  Then,  a  few  hours  later,  there  was  an- 
other affichc  on  the  walls. 


'Avn  Important 
II  est  ■trictement  d^fendu,  auaai  k  la  inunici|NillU  de  U  viUe,  de 
publier  dea  affichei  aana  avoir  rcvu  roa  penniaaion  ap^iale. 
Bruxcllea,  81  aoOt,  1914. 
U  guuveraeur  militaire.  Baron  ton  LUttwiti.  GMnU-major. 

The  town  was  swept  by  laughter;  the  Burgomaster, 
already  popular,  became  an  idol. 

Brussels  was  to  spend  much  of  its  time  thenceforth 
in  reading  the  affiches  on  its  walls,  even  if  it  did  make 
it  a  point  of  patriotic  honour  not  to  believe  a  word  it 
read  when  the  affichet  were  German.    For  to  the  procla- 

"To  the  inkabilanta  of  the  CUg  of  LUge 
"The  Burgomaater  of  Bruaaela  haa  informed  the  Gemiaii  Com- 
mander that  the  French  Government  haa  notified  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment of  the  impoaaibility  of  aasiating  it  of  enaively  in  any  man- 
ner in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  finda  itaelf  compelled  to  Uke  the 
defenaive." 

To  thia  affirmation  I  oppoae  the  moat  formal  denial. 

^      The  Burgomaater, 

_  AooLPHi  Max. 

Broaaela,  80th  Augnat,  1914. 

•  Important  Notics 
It  la  atrlcUy  forbidden,  alao  to  the  municipality  of  the  city,  to 
pnbliah  noticea  without  having  received  my  apecial  penniaaion. 
The  Military  Governor,  Baron  von  Luttwiti, 

_         ,  Major  General, 

Bruaaela,  Slat  Auguat,  1914. 
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matioiM  and  decrees  and  order,  and  "avU"  that  imw 

nand  -great  white  po.ter.  on  .1]  the  wall,  in  thrw 
J^guage.  German.  Flemiri,.  and  French.    L."  nZ 

t^i^^  •••-ther  cunning  hand  over  there  in T 

^Z    V'  ''^"'^  **•*  ^"**  "rgnni«iti«n.  with  cl..„.s> 
thoroughness  was  getting  itself  installed,  but  th-  t.sk 

the  wells  of  pubhc  information.    I  do  not  knon  M  u  tl 
.tatements  were  deliberately  false;  they  may  :,„  e  t    .1 

U„;:    ^^,^-^  '^'^'^  '*'"'"''*  artistically  contrived  to 

before  Pans,  and  we  waited  daily,  almost  hourly,  for 

Id'HJTT'"*  °'  *^"  ^'»"  '^^  ^''^  ^••'^"^h  <^«PitaI;  we 
!i     /  !5*,?.!P?.'^""  °'  *»>«  Govermnent  for  Bordeaux 

mttnon  jiuqu'au  bout." 

We  followed  in  imagination  from  day  to  day  the 
progress  toward  Paris  of  those  armies  we  had  seen 
S  .though  Brussels-the  very  same,  no  dot^t! 
which,  ma  tragic  moment.  Sir  John  French's  scouts  saw 

oommg  before  them  a  few  days  after.  The  very  mys- 
tery added  to  the  terror  of  the  thought,  the  very  unc^^. 
tamty  made  us  all  the  more  certain.  Every  day.  over  at 
the  Mimst^re  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  General  von 
Luttwitz,  with  the  impersonal  calmness  of  the  fates 
hemselves.  would  tell  me  of  the  progress  of  those  arm- 
ies, nearer  the  French  capital  by  so  many  kilometres 
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each  day—nearer  and  nearer  then,  day  by  day,  and  at 
last  one  afternoon  he  remarked  simply: 
"We  shall  enter  Paris  to-morrow." 
It  seemed  like  the  end  of  the  world— our  world,  the 
world  as  we  of  the  West  knew  it.    I  did  not  see  him  the 
next  day.  But  the  day  followiiig  I  said,  in  a  manner  as 
casual  as  I  could  command: 
"I  presume  you  are  in  Paris  now.  .  .  ." 
"No,"  he  said.    "After  all,  you  see,  our  objective  is 
not  Paris.    Our  army  is  swinging  around,  making  an 
enveloping  movement,"  and  he  made  an  enveloping 
movement  himself  with  his  arm,  swinging  it  about  with 
an  inclusive  gesture  that  seemed  to  embrace  and  gather 
into  its  toils  the  whole  of  the  French  nation.    "We  must 
destroy  the  French  army." 

And  that,  at  the  time,  was  what  I  knew  of  the  battle 
of  the  Mame.    I  do  not  know  much  more  about  it  now ; 
I  do  not  at  all  understand  what  happened  there  south 
of  us  on  that  day.  I  mean,  some  day,  to  read  the  story, 
though  I  shall  probably  be  unable  to  understand  it,  mili- 
tary movements  being  for  me  a  profound  mystery. 
Once,  before  the  war,  down  at  Waterloo,  the  old  Eng- 
lish lance-sergeant  who  lectured  on  the  panorama  of  the 
battle  described  to  me  that  engagement,  not  then  dwin- 
dled into  the  skirmish  it  has  since  become.    He  was  in 
uniform,  with  waxed  moustaches,  and  an  odour  on  his 
breath  and  in  all  the  air  about,  that  was  of  the  essence 
of  aU  the  alcohol  distillec!  in  the  British  Isles  since  the 
Crimean  War;  he  had,  of  course,  a  little  swagger-stick, 
and  as  he  said,  poising  it  horizontally,  delicately,  before 
my  eyes: 

"Now  sir,  k)ok  sharp,  sir.     This,  Napoleon's  left, 
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C^^r  "'•  '  """  ■^''^'^  "^  y""  ««  Battle  „, 

But  for  once  I  was  firm. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  sairl   "v™,  ,-:ii  j 
I  spent  „.y  yoith  hXlHhl^llr?  '"'"  "■"«.' 

E5^r„dtr,t-n£2 

the  unpenal  anmes  to  the  ironic  hazard  of  all  thol 

t^r«-        !:^''  °'  ''^'^'  ^  «™  «>'«.  there  wa    „eve^ 
the^shmmest  dossier  in  the  archives  of  the  Frencl  ZZ 

cin  ^r"^  ^°f  ?'  ^'*  *^^'  *«°'  of  Hindenburif-a 
Colonel  General  then,  whatever  that  may  be.    No  nL* 

papers  were  published  in  Brussels,  for  the  editors  ofThe 

Brussels  press  unanimously  declined  to  submifto  olr- 

tTo'lTom"''^  '"'  "^^P^"'^^  P"^«-«-  for  he^dSa 
tion  of  the  occupation.    No  newspapers  were  allowed  to 
enter  Belgium  unless  they  were  German   hnf  T 
wfl1]r»/i  ai^^..  iu     -i      .  vrcrman,  Dut  as  one 

walked  along  the  streets  toward  evening,  furtive  fie- 
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ures  would  approach  and  whisper,  "Timet,  Mon- 
sieur?" and  one  might  buy  a  copy  several  days  old  for 
ten  or  twelve  francs.'  Then  we  learned  that  these  sales- 
men were  being  shot  if  they  were  discovered;  so  we 
bought  their  contraband  papers  no  more,  not  caring  to 
be  associated  even  indirectly  wWi  such  tragedies.  When 
our  pouches  got  through  the  lines  the  newspapers  they 
brought  were  old,  mm!  nothing  so  quickly  evapwates, 
pcriiaps,  &a  the  interest  of  a  newspaper,  which,  like  waf- 
fles, must  be  hot  from  the  irons  to  be  worth  while. 

Thus  more  and  more  we  turned  in  upon  ourselves 
and  our  own  little  affairs — little  that  is,  in  cmnparison 
with  the  larger  affairs  "outside,"  as  we  soon  came  to 
think  of  the  greats  world  beyond  those  grey  lines  that 
hemmed  us  in. 

"Nous  deviendrom  crating"  said  Villalobar  one  day, 
as  we  discussed  the  latest  little  problem;  it  may  have 
been  the  question  of  cards  and  calls.  It  was  delicate 
because  it  had  to  do  with  etiquette,  which  is  always  deli- 
cate. The  Governor-General,  it  had  been  stated,  would 
call  on  the  Marquis  at  a  certain  hour  but  he  did  not 
appear — was  suddenly  called  away  and  had  left  the  city. 
What  did  it  mean?  We  learned,  however,  frMn  Major 
'ron  Harwaerts,  who  was  an  excellent  sort;  he  had  been 
military  Attache  at  Washington,  and  there,  in  Davig- 
non's  old  drawing-room,  where  stood  as  of  yore  the  sofas, 

■  Avig 

Je  rappelle  k  la  population  de  Bruxelles  et  des  faubourgs  qu'il  est 
strictement  d6fendu  de  vendre  ou  de  distribuer  des  journaux  qui 
ne  sont  pas  express^ment  admis  par  le  gouverneur  militaire  alle- 
mand.  Leg  contraventions  entrainent  I'arrestation  immMiate  des 
vendcurs,  ainsi  que  des  poines  d'emprisonnement  prolong^. 

Le  gouverneur  militaire  allemand,  Baron  von  LOttwitz,  Giniral. 
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the  two  canapes  that  Madame  Davignon  had  so  clev- 

JZ,^"Tr  'V'  '^"^  '"P*y  t^te-d-tete  waited,  the 
framed  photographs  of  the  King  and  of  the  little  Queen 
stiU  on  the  piano.    And  after  we  had  heard  about  Ger" 

?T  T?f '  ^""^  ®^'«''^"  francs-tireurs  and  the  Eng- 
bsh--the  Major  remarking  that  Germany  would  win  the 
war  beeause  "we  get  up  two  hours  earlier  than  the  Eng! 
.t7i    l^  T  r^'^-^^ds^'-it  fell  out  that  the  mystenr 
about  the  Pasha's  sudden  departure  the  day  before  wS 
to  be  solved  in  the  simplest  manner.  The  old  Field-Mar- 
shal  had  dashed  off  to  observe,  as  a  spectator,  the  mili- 
taiy  operations  around  Antwerp;  that  was  all;  he  went 
to  battles  as  an  office-boy  goes  to  basebaU  games;  he  was 
always  gazing  on  the  battle,  and  not  from  afar,  for  one 
day  he  was  wounded  slightly  in  the  cheek.    Thus  I  did 
not  get  his  caU  returned  for  a  week,  and  even  then  I  did 
not  see  him. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  arranged  Vaialobar's  affair. 
It  was  all  most  complicated.   The  Pasha  had  called  on 

which  he  by  the  way.  to  my  relief,  had  formally  reas- 
sumed  when  he  called,  but  he  could  not.  it  seemedf  bring 
himself  to  make  the  first  call  on  the  other  diplomatists 
And  so.  when  the  Marquis  and  the  Baron  von  der 

ZT^T^T  ''*  "^  *'°"''  °"^  ™°™'"^  *^^^«  ^«s  some 
delig^tfu   fencing  between  the  two;  finally  Baron  von 

der  Lancken  said  that  the  Governor-General  would  like 
to  drop  m  at  my  house  the  following  afternoon  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  if  I  expected  to  be  at  home.  And  it  was 
simple  to  say  to  Villalobar: 

"ZT^'T"."^^  t"^''  ^'^"^^r  de  vemr  prendre  une 
lasse  ae  the  demam  h  cinq  heureg?" 

"Oui,  mcrci"— and  so  thr  situation  was  adjusted 
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It  was  like  that,  every  ainute,  for  nearly  tiiree  years. 

The  Pasha  duly  came  tfie  next  afternoon  at  five,  with 
von  der  Lancken  and  the  Count  Ortenbourg  and  an 
aide,  and  Villalobar  came,  and  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted over  the  cup  of  tea  that  the  servants  served 
with,  I  felt,  a  somewhat  reluctant  grace;  though  if  they 
had  not  served  t]»se  few  cups  of  tea  there  might  not 
have  been  bread  for  seven  millions  of  their  countrymen, 
as  the  event  turned  out — such  big  things  so  often  de- 
pending on  such  little  ones. 

It  was  all  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  that  was  implicit 
in  the  situation,  for  Belgians  could  not  encounter  Ger- 
mans or  meet  them;  if  they  saw  them  in  the  streets 
they  passed  them  by  with  a  fine  st<my  indifference,  as 
though  the  (Germans  were  not,  or  as  though  they  had 
remained  in  the  Fatherland  where  they  belonged.  And 
at  the  very  moment  of  that  day  when  the  pisha  was  in 
one  of  the  salons  there  was  a  Belgian  princess  in  an- 
other, much  troubled  about  her  son  in  the  Belgian  Army, 
just  then  severely  wounded;  she  desired  to  go  to  Ant- 
werp to  see  him. 

Indeed  some  one  in  trouble  was  always  waiting,  and 
the  desire  to  help  was  often  much  stronger  than  the 
power  that  was  being  so  exaggerated  by  the  silly  re- 
ports. The  story  had  already  developed  into  an  amaz- 
ing and  impossible  legend,  and  the  German  newspapers 
were  beginning  to  take  offense.  A  Cologne  newspa- 
per *  edited  by  some  one  who  was  able  to  maintain  his 

*  Article  from  the  Kolnitche  Zeitung: 

"The  American  Minister  in  Belgium  must,  according  to  Belgian 
and  Dutch  ideas,  be  a  very  extraordinary  man ! 

"First,  when  the  Germans  came  to  Brussels,  he  is  said  to  have 
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p.n«i  to  be  X  G^       '*^"  ""J^  ""'■ 

the  crtle  roof.  „d  the  d'A^blrt*^  TT*"!™ 
suspicion  .,  German  spies  Ater ^j^f'^''""*' 
Marche-les-Dame,  the^d  Pri^^"  ^it  M      %" 

played  a  r61e  with  which  lejrallv  h^  h.A —     — — ?- 

tember  4th.)  ^**^  ■^'^  ^V</  of  Sep- 

unwisely  in  saying  that  fro  j;rtIVt^^^^^^^^  ^^  '^•"•^  ''^*"''« 
no  thefts,  which  miffht  rive  to  Jli  T.  .  """  ince.MJiarism, 
■allowed  such  things?"    ^  ''"  *'"'*  "'''  «"°'"»  W  ev« 
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erties  at  Malaise — ^not  inappropriately  named  under  the 
circumstances,  though  there  she  lived  quietly  and  in 
peace.    One  Sunday  afternoon  Villalobar  and  I  drove 
out  through  the  lovely  forest  with  its  green  and  gold 
lace-work  in  the  sunlit  glades,  through  Groenendael  and 
on  to  La  Hulpe,  beyond  which  Malaise  stood,  to  see 
her  and  render  her  what  aid  we  could.    There,  in  the 
modest  little  chateau,  hidden  away  among  the  trees,  the 
princess — a  tall,  white-haired,  soft-voiced  old  lady — ^re- 
ceived us.    We  sat  in  a  little  drawing-room  that  had 
Louis  XV  tapestry  and  splendid  carven  doors  and 
wainscoting  from  an  old  chateau  near  Namur.     The 
Princess  was  very  voluble  in  her  French,  the  language 
in  which  to  be  voluble  if  one  is  voluble  in  any,  sitting 
there  on  her  little  sofa  and  with  graceful  gestures  telling 
of  the  loss  of  her  artistic  treasures  and  of  the  destruction 
of  the  home  where  her  anccslors  "ont  fvrmi  let  yeux." 
An  old  servitor — a  man  of  seventy,  I  should  say,  fat 
and  round  and  sleek,  with  a  smile  that  trembled  over  his 
face — came  in  at  her  ring  to  receive  an  order  about  our 
motor,  and  there  was  a  great  Groenendael  dog,  old,  like 
all  the  rest,  slipping  about  over  the  parquet  floor,  against 
which  his  claws  rattled;  he  would  sink  down  now  and 
again  and  scratch  himself  with  such  vigorous  movements 
that  the  whole  house  shook.    The  Princess  offered  us 
tea  and  wine,  and  we  talked  for  a  Icmg  time,  and  then  she 
must  show  us  her  house,  filled  with  tapestries,  paintings 
and  bibelots  and,  in  a  xHtrine  in  a  room  upstairs,  a  won- 
derful collection  of  fans  painted  by  Carlo  van  Loo,  just 
as  in  Dobson's  poem: 

This  is  the  Pompadour's  fan! 

But  where  is  ^he  Pompadour? 
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the  gJd«    '^        "  '  '"'"''  "»""«  ">«iit.ti«  out  fa 
into  Brii««pla  i»i.o.i«        1  ^  airaid  to  come 

servitor  with  his  tr^mW-    ^  ",        doorway,  the  old 

Af«  though  „.Uon  be  on  nation  hurled; 

Here  one  n,.y  se.rce  believe  the  whole  wide  w^rld 
I.  not  at  peace,  and  aU  »«,'.  heart  at  ,e.t 
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But  all  man's  heart,  alas!  was  not  at  rert,  and  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  sights  and  scenes  and  incidents 
that  so  constantly  reminded  us  of  war.    There  were  sol- 
diers everywhere  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  were 
sailors  too,  or  at  least  marines,  marching  along  the 
boulevards  on  their  way,  as  everybody  supposed,  to  Ant- 
werp to  manoeuvre  the  heavy  Austrian  siege-guns  that 
were  being  moved  up.    Then  the  ambulances  began  to 
bear  wounded  into  the  city,  and  after  three  weeks  of 
idleness  the  railways  were  again  in  operation,  manned 
now  by  Germans  in  blue  uniforms,  and  when  the  trains 
that  jolted  over  the  crossing  at  Hm  Rue  Balliard  were 
not  bearing  wounded  in  our  direction  they  were  puff- 
ing and  straining  in  the  other  direction,  loaded  with  can- 
non to  wound  other  men  to  be  brought  back  on  the  re- 
turn trip.     Comman  ler  Gherardi,  of  our  Navy,  who 
was  just  then  Naval  Attache  at  Berlin,  was  in  Brussels 
on  the  sixth  of  September  with  other  Attaches,  on  his 
way  to  Maubeuge,  which  was  scheduled  to  fall  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  their  trip  had  been  planned  so  that  they 
would  arrive  there  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  catas- 
trophe occurred— the  event  having  been  arranged,  ap- 
parently, with  a  scientific  accuracy  that  was  to  us  in 
those  days  qmte  uncanny.     We  were  still  under  tiK 
excitemait  produced  by  ike  sudden  apparition  of  tlK 
GloHoten   Cammen,   the   "Big   Berthas^**   Qmmrante- 
Deiue. 
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"And  they  have  an  invention  by  sea  that  will  c«.*f^ 

yvith  the  resumption  of  an  intermittent  train  sitv.p. 
which  by  way  of  Maestricht  could  ta^one  ^1^:  .' 

W  Sr:>:''°^'^^  °'*''"  P««Vr,cA«n,  began  t 
T^If^  H^,'    ?"  '^"*^"''^"  ~^°"y  dwindled.  .  . 

n?  f^  ?•  4^^"^««n.  the  Austrian  Minister,  artinif  dean 
tio^ovt"^  r*"  T''  '*'  '"'"^^  «»«  Austrian  Le^ 

^^n^ea^  Z"  ^™"^'''  ^'^^^  ^^'^  ^^-^  ^^ere  for 
WM^lv  wV      /''^  '^"'^  P°P"^"-    Ban-os-Mor^ira 

enskop-Castenskjold,  the  Danish  Minister,  was  eavL 
and  had  turned  his  Legation  over  to  me.  We  bade  them 
K^h  :"  in  the  Gare  du  Nord,  littercd^t     'a." 

GeLn^X  r"'  °^  ''°""^'''  "^'^  «°'"«  t>-k  to 
G^^  .'l,  '  '""'^  ''''^^^'^  °^«^  •"  «^h«lk  with 

German  phrases  expressing  childish  hatred  of  England 

^^^nT"  Ptr^-Villalobar.  Burgomaster  Mafand 

JZ^^riT''^^'^  ""^  *^^  ^'^'^"^^^  ^'^-^  -  -n  '^II  part 
»g»--which  are  like  so  many  little  deaths;  there  were 

^prolonged  banalities,  finally  "All  aboardi"  in  Ger! 

moves  off  the  Comitess  m  tears,  waving  her  handker- 
«ief,    and    so    good-bye;    Gravenskop-Castenskjold 
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thnitting  his  hand  out  of  the  wagon  to  shout:    "Pas 
un  Danoit  d  Bruxelletl  mai$  mettez  voire  drapeau 
9ur  ma  LigaHonr  He  died  soon  after  at  The  Hague. 
It  was  a  relief  to  know  that  there  was  "ptu  un  Danoit 
A  Bruaelleg" — though  there  proved  to  be  several — as 
it  was  to  see  several  Americans  leave  on  the  train;  it  was 
that  many  less  to  be  responsible  for,  thou^  whenever 
one  went  two  seemed  to  arrive.    I  had  been  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  an  American  artist,  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
had  left  when  McCutcheon  and  Cobb  and  the  rest  dis- 
appeared that  afternoon  toward  the  south;  he  had  gone 
with  them,  as  we  supposed,  accompanied  by  a  French- 
man named  Gerbault,  a  newspaper  correspondent;  they 
had  gone  away  light-heartedly,  armed  with  cameras — of 
itself  enough  to  have  them  shot.   And  now  Mowrer,  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  News,  arrived  to 
hunt  up  Stevens.  I  had  had  a  search  made,  and  had 
traced  him  to  Seneffe,  then  to  Manage,  then  to  Fayt; 
he  had  been  last  seen  at  the  French  frontier  crouching 
in  the  bottom  of  a  motor-car,  German  soldiers  holding 
revolvers  at  his  head. 

There  was  always  the  care  of  these  adventurous  ones, 
and  of  those  who  came  to  seek  them  or  came  themselves 
in  search  of  adventure.  They  had  not  the  slightest  no- 
tion of  conditions  in  Belgiiun,  nor  seemingly  any  power 
of  imagining  them.  After  a  few  days  they  were  glad  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  in  the  automobile  they 
had  once  fancied  would  facilitate  a  tour  of  the  devas- 
tated regions. 

I  had  not  then  toured  the  devastated  regions  myself 
but  had  had  numerous  reports  on  what  the  Germans  had 
wrought  in  producing  that  devastation,  brought  in  by 
the  refugees  who  had  fled  from  the  fear  of  like  calami- 
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h^i^*  ««»«  r^  <Uy  to  the  Legation  in  the  fond 
hope  that  Amenea  couJd  do  «,mething  for  them.  aSd 
when  our  poor  impotence  was  revealed  they  told  thSr 

P.T  ""f^r'  .'*  "^  »«"  ~"«'  the  rJtaTglie  t^' 
Perhap.  ,t  did  them  good  a.  weU  to  know  thot^h^^ 

to  kam.  we  had  to  be  careful  in  expressing  our  symp" 
th,e,;  one  could  never  be  sure  one  was  not  talki^rtS^ 
»py.  Much  of  the  time,  indeed,  one  was.  * 

.V*,  iTi  "J"""^"  i  *''"  ^"^^  °'  *'°"°'  *hat  lingered  in 

of  wl"  """'^  ""^  "'^  •°"*  •-'"'  ^-^^  »ike  th'at 

JllHrA^  **•*  t?,"*''  °'  September  that  L«  Arottt,.^ 
fe*  p«fe&^.,  par  le  Gouvemement  dlemand '  posted  on 

tJbre  1  BoT"  r~^"  ~"""  ''"  ■""''•^'  »"»  le  «  V 
tembre  k  Bordeaux,  le  miniitre  de  la  suerre    M   Mill i       ,\i 

M   Vlviani,  pr^ldent  du  con.eil.  Mt  re.«,rtir  dan.  ..  lettre  an 

wldaU  pam.  le,  troupe,  et  que  le,  calamiW,  qui  pi,ent  .ur  U 
Fn^^ce  augn^entent  de  jour  en  jou,  et  en.p«chentla  ctrb^Te  ^ 

publie'^r;  Z   "P*""**"-^   NorJdeuUcke   AUgen^eine   Zeitung 

Je  eon,idere  comme  mon  devo.r,  Mon.ieur  ie  Pr6,ident  de  vou, 
•nformer,  en  votre  quality  de  representant  le  plu,  di.Un^  de,  pT 

nullier.  de  balle,  dum-dun,  trava.ll^.,  p.,  d„  ^t^ier,  .p^i,.,;  du 
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the  walls  of  Brussels  the  telegram  in  which  the  German 
Emperor  told  the  President  that  "the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment had  encouraged  the  civil  population  to  take  part  in 
the  war  which  it  had  carefully  prepared  for  so  long  a 
time."  The  Emperor  spoke  of  Louvain,  and  told  how 
his  heart  bled  when  he  saw  that  such  measures  "had  been 
inevitable."  "Mon  cceur  acdgne"  thereafter  was  added 
to  the  current  phrases  of  irony  with  which  the  people  of 
Brussels  expressed  themselves  in  all  the  cruel  events  of 
the  war.  It  became  the  same  sort  of  bitter  joke  that 
"Gott  mit  Uns"  had  been  since  the  people  had  been  ac- 

gouvernement.     Des  balles  de  la  meme  esptee  ont  iti  trouvees  sur 
des  soldats  morts,  on  blesses,  ou  prisonniers,  de  nationality  anglaise. 
Vous  savez  quelles  horribles  blessures  et  souffrances  sont  causdes 
par  ces  balles  et  que  I'emplbi  en  est  interdit  par  les  principes  re- 
connus  du  droit  international.     J  eleve  done  one  protestation  solen- 
nelle  centre  pareil  mode  de  faire  la  guerre  qui  est  devenue,  grace 
aux  m^thodes  de  nos  adversaires,  nne  des  plus  barbares  de  I'histoire. 
"Non  seulement  ils  ont  employ^  eux-memes  cette  arme  cruelle, 
maia  le  gonvernement  beige  a  encourag^  ouvertement  la  population 
civile  k  prendre  part  k  cette  guerre  qu'il  avait  pr^par^  soigneuse- 
ment  depuis  longtemps.     Les  cruaut^s  commises  au  cours  de  cette 
guerilla  par  des  femmes  et  meme  par  des  pretres  contre  des  soldats 
blesses,  des  m^ecins  et  des  infirmiferes  (des  mMecins  ont  €ii  tu^s 
et  des  la«arets  attaques  k  coups  de  feu),  ont  €t6  telles  que  mes 
g^n^raux  se  sont  finalement  vus  obliges  de  recourir  aux  moyens  les 
plus  Tigoureux  pour  chatier  les  coupables  et  pour  emp^cher  la  popu- 
lation sanguinaire  de  continuer  ces  abominables  actes  criminels  et 
odieux.     Plusieurs  villages  et  meme  la  ville  de  Louvain  ont  dft  etre 
d^molis  (sauf  le  trha  bel  hotel  de  ville)  dans  I'int^ret  de  notre  d^ 
fense  et  de  la  protection  de  mes  troupes.     Mon  coeur  saigne  quand 
je  vois  que  pareilles  mesures  ont  €i&  rendues  inevitables,  et  quand 
je  song,  aux  innombrables  innocents  qui  ont  perdu  leur  toit  et  leurs 
biens  par  suite  des  faits  des  criminels  en  question. 

"WiLHBLM  II,  K. 
"Le   Gouvemement   militaire   allemand." 
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of  "i,<m  «„«•■  ,k   ^u"        '■  """'  «""«  one  thought 

-rly  won  .  n^rT.^^\:^\^Z"''"' ^^^^ 
sense  of  humour  is  .  n.rt  „f Ti,  .  ..  *^^'™"»s-  This 
*.^ch  has  W.1,^  D^^      *"'  indomitable  courage 

de  Justice,  had*  „:"  g^r  *'  "^"^  "'  *«  P«l"» 

would  hegi/to  :^^t::^i3"-' «■'*'•'«». 
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It  was  thus  that  the  children  doing  the  goo.  e-step  in 
the  Quartier  des  MaroUes  in  order  to  mock  he  Ger- 
mans, celebrated  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  when  ths:  news 
m  Its  mysterious  way  had  filtered  in.  How  they  learned 
It  I  do  not  know;  even  we  in  our  world  knew  only  what 

Jrn  7.*°^"*  ""^  "^^^^  "^^  ^^«™«^  one  afternoon  when 
ViUalobar  and  I  went  to  call  on  Herr  Dr.  von  Sandt, 
the  chief  of  the  Zmverwaltung.  We  waited  for  awhile, 
for  the  chief  was  not  in.   The  Herr  Dr.  von  Sandt  was, 
as  I  recall  him,  what  might  be  called  a  handsome  man, 
dark  and  straight  and  tall,  with  a  haughty  bearing  and 
a  reputation  for  erudition.    The  numerous  functiona- 
ries that  crowded  the  rooms  where  he  was  installed  in  the 
Mimstere  de  I'Agriculture,  there  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi 
addressed  him  as  "Excellent"  as  he  came  in,  and  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  clicked  their  heels  loudly  and  politely 
as  he  passed  swiftly  through  the  room,  scowling  to  right 
and  left,  and  they  were  impressed,  or  perhaps  shocked, 
when  ViUalobar  and  I  did  not  rise  but  remained  sitting 
m  his  presence.    They  were  but  the  vanguard  of  the  vast 
army  of  functionaries  that  soon  descended  on  Brussels 
and  crowded  all  the  bureaux  of  the  mtUstdres  and  began 
hllmg  reams  of  paper  with  their  figures,  statistics,  an- 
notations, commentaries  and  reports,  in  that  vast  and 
comphcated  organization  that  must  dehumanize  life 
"!?,7!;  German  government.    We  were  not  sure  as  yet. 
ViUalobar  and  I,  with  whom  we  were  to  have  our  deal- 
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only  time  wfeverC tn  «  '  ^^  '^''  ^"^  *^« 
we  had  been  SeTtot,  ?'  "^  "  ?''  '^*^'  '^^^^^ 
Paris,  "not  v«^  L„ ,.  i  ^'''»T'  °^  ^''^  ^""^^  °^ 


*  NoirVILLEB  PuBtliM 
Pah  L«  GOCVMN.M.NT  AlMMAND 

for".  »p^™,„  :^, ':  p."n' J' "^  ''"•'"^.  p"  *. 

I-  l«..  to  »„e».    p„^ '     .°°""''"  '*"*'»  »  »  ..jet, 

crUta.  endroita  di  fZTje  b.uSlT  "^'"^  *"""  ""•     ^" 
?•<«.,  pe.d„,.  I.  .^,  d„  15  «,T.'  1"  ;'^°"  '■"  "^P"  ''•»- 

S„*"r°'^  .«  «,  1„  J2.  ^<^"  -.«-.«.,.„  de, 
Berlin,  17  septembre— Le  T^l  i        • 

l'.pprobaHo„delWorit6iLtt  "'l"r  t  ^""'''  ^'"'  -- 
.ont  done  pas  encore  tenninCmais  .W^'"^'  "'  '"  """"^  "'^ 
tournnre  favorable  pour  nons  T..)  ^  '^'^''^emment  pris  une 
nouveUe  predion,  mais  eSea  at  t%  *"  "'"  P'"'  *^^  ^  ->« 
tentative  fra.,..e  de  past  UrXer^nX^'^"'^'  '^  """^^"^ 
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However,  if  the  Germans  were  not  investing  Paris 
they  were  besieging  Antwerp.  All  day  long  troops  were 
pouring  in  and  grey  motors  were  dashing  about — motors 
filled  with  officers  in  their  grey  uniforms  and  caps  with 
bands  of  crude  scarlet,  or  bright  blue,  or  vivid  yellow. 
Long  trains  nmibled  by  loaded  with  cannons  covered 
over  with  green  boughs.  In  the  evening,  when  the  town 
was  still  there  would  be  that  fearful  drumming  of  iron 
heels  on  the  pavements,  and  those  Alberichs  would  go 
trudging  by. 

And  there  came  one  evening  to  our  ears  a  sound  like 
the  slamming  of  a  distant  heavy  door.    We  listened. 

Vienne,  17  septembre  (oficiel).— II  resulte  des  rapports  officiels 
dc  DOS  chefs  d'^tapes  qae  jusqu'ici  41,000  Russes  et  8,000  Serbes 
ont  Hi  conduits  comme  prisonniers  dans  I'int^rieur  de  I'empire 
allemand.  Jusqu'ici  nous  avons  gagn6  SOO  canons  de  canipagne. 
En  r^sum^,  nous  pouvons  affirc^r  que  notre  ann^e  a  r^sist^  heroi- 
quement  ct  avec  grand  succ^s  k  nn  ennemi  numeriquement  superieur 
et  combattant  avec  bravoure  et  opiniatrete. 

Berlin,  17  septembre,  au  soir.-  Dans  la  balaille  entre  I'Oise  et 
la  Meuse  (done  sur  le  theatre  de  guerre  en  France),  la  decision 
definitive  n'est  pas  encore  inter\'enue;  mais  certains  indices  font 
reconnaitre  que  la  force  de  resistance  de  I'adversaire  faiblit.  Sur 
reztreme  aile  droite,  elle  s'est  ecroulee  sans  qu'un  effort  sp^ial  de 
nos  troupes  ait  ^t^  fait.  Le  centre  de  Tarmee  allemande  gagne 
lentement,  mais  sflrement  du  terrain.  Les  tentatives  de  sorties,  sur 
la  rive  droite  de  la  Meuse,  de  Verdun  sont  repouss^es  facilement. 
Le  Goutkrnement  uilitaire  allemand. 

This  a^che.  pretending  that  the  struggle  along  the  Mame  had 
evidently  taken  a  turn  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  and  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Allied  armies  was  broken  by  the  Germans  without  effort, 
only  caused  the  people  of  Brussels  to  laugh,  for,  they  knew  what  a 
defeat  the  Germans  had  sustained  on  the  Mame.  On  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  affiche*.  after  the  phrase  "The  center  of  the  German 
army  is  slowly  bui  surely  gaining  ground,"  a  mischievous  hand  added 
the  words  "toward  Berlin." 
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German  Taube  was  flying.  "    y  sny  wncre  a 

The  sound  of  the  guns  increased  in  intensity  it  h.A 

h^  w^i:™"™ ""  ^"'^  -t-trii't  ™;' 

detonations  shook  the  houses;  tre  Jisl  «rtZ'aT 
mospheres  would  rattle.    The  weather  wasX^rand 

world.  The  people  went  about  with  lone  face»-tl,n,. 
Wis  faces  that  used  to  be  .ImostTalv^'iipp"' 
men  «  they  met  could  only  assure  each  other   Xr' 

sons  and  brolhe«   Even  Le  Jeune,  the  co,y«,r,  h»d 

ost  his  gaiety.    Figaro,  if  as  voluble  as  ever  was  notT 

.nsouoiant,  he  had  two  sons  at  the  front,  onlof tern 

joxer-  ,1  a  de  ,olu  bleep,,"  said  Le  Jeune  proudlv 
He  was  one  of  those  fortumite  persons  X  Z  ali 

r^r  th.  r  ,  "^  "'  *^  '^™»»'  "nd  «»  waiting 
for  the  Cossacks  to  double  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Germans-though  he  never  referred  to  them  as  Ger- 
mans,  but  always  as  "fe,  boehe,."  with  all  thflo'tHng 
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the  word  connotes.    His  one  regret,  he  said,  was  that  he 
could  not  go  to  the  front  himself. 

"Moi."  he  would  say,  "je  suit  un  des  meilleun  tireur$ 
qui  exittent,  vom  aavez."  But  he  was  too  old. 

Then  the  Cuban  Vice-Consul  came  through  from 
Ghent  with  a  letter  from  London  and  the  news  that  the 
Burgomaster  of  Ghent,  following  the  example  of  Bur- 
gomaster Max  at  Brussels,  had  arranged  for  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  city.  This  was  happy  news,  but  our  feel- 
ings were  dashed  at  once,  for  James  Barnes,  who  had 
come  into  Belgium  and  gone  to  Ghent,  came  back  from 
that  city  late  in  the  evening  and  told  us,  to  our  dismay, 
that  after  the  peaceful  entry  of  the  Germans  had  been 
agreed  upon,  an  armored  car  equipped  with  a  mitrail- 
leuse, driven,  it  was  said,  by  a  former  taxi-driver  from 
New  York,  and  manned  by  two  foolhardy  youths, 
dashed  into  town,  opened  fire,  and  wounded  a  German 
officer  and  his  orderly.  And  so  we  might  expect  an- 
other horror! 

Late  in  the  afternoon  little  BuUe  came— we  called 
him  "little"  BuUe  in  our  affection  when  we  did  not  call 
him  Hermancito.  His  eyes  were  wide  with  a  new  hor- 
ror; he  brought  the  dreadful  story  that  five  hundred 
Germ  ;  soldiers  had  been  murdered  in  their  beds  the 
night  before  at  Louvain,  their  throats  all  cut  while  they 
slept.  Bulle  had  been  told  this  by  the  Frau  Grabowsky, 
the  wife  of  the  old  white-haired  Comeiller  AuUque  of 
the  German  Legation,  and  she  said  that  she  had  the  de- 
tails from  her  husband.  The  tale  had  its  effect  on  us, 
of  course,  but  I  had  just  set  myself  to  the  task  of  analyz- 
ing it,  in  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be  true,  when  luckily 
von  der  Lancken  came — very  calm  and  casual,  very 
smart  in  his  light  grey-blue  tunic  and  dark  trousers  held 
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He  «a,(l  he  had  just  come  from  Louvain.  and  I  asked 

him  fearfully  and  yet  with  an  air  as  unc;nrmed  m  I 

could  adopt  how  things  were  going  on  there  "  ' 

Why,  all  right,"  he  said. 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  latest  rumour,  and  he  was 

a^wt^d  ^^^^htit!  '"^'"^'^  '''^''"'  «•-  -  -• 
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THE  ADVi,NTUBE  OF  THE  DUCHESS 

The  Baron  von  der  Lancken  had  dropped  m  that 
evening  to  inquire  about  Gibstin,  who  two  days  before 
had  gone  to  Antwerp  with  despatches.     Gibson  had 
been  accompanied  l)y  the  old  Count  Woeste.  a  distin- 
guished    Belgian    statesman    just    then    experiencing 
among  his  Belgian  feflow  citizens  the  unpopularity  of 
the  pacifist  in  times  of  war.    He  had  asked  for  a  seat  in 
our  motor,  and  we  had  granted  the  request  without  ask- 
ing  why  he  wished  to  go  to  Antwerp;  and  when  a  little 
red-haired  German  soldier,  with  his  front  teeth  all  gone 
and  a  great  gun  on  his  back,  had  come  in  the  rain  bear- 
ing Gibson's  passierschein.  the  name  of  the  Count  was 
on  It,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Alarquis  of  Faura,  secre- 
tary of  the  Spanish  Legation,  whom  Gibson  was  to 
bring  back  from  Antwerp  that  he  might  be  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  dying  son.    Gibson,  excited  with  the  prospect 
of  adventure,  had  departed  with  his  elderly  companion, 
and  the  Pasha  had  arranged  an  entr'acte,  agreeing  to 
leave  off  firing  for  a  time,  to  allow  them  to  pass  through 
the  hnes;  and  they  went  bearing  a  napkin  to  use  as  a 
white  flag-like  Napoleon  III  and  his  table  cloth. 

The  Count  had  gone,  as  the  event  proved,  to  inquire 
whether  his  Government  would  be  disposed  to  consider 
some  means,  if  they  culd  be  found,  of  discussing  ierms. 
It  was  said  by  the  gossips,  that  there  were  those  who 
felt  that  Belgium  had  done  her  duty  and  that  some  sort 
of  truce  was  not  impossible.    Indeed,  I  had  had  a  call 
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"condof  SeptenZ-^^         '.'  ""•."'"'"'"day.  «.. 

d.r.  „d  with  z;li.i  ■^iis'^txr"""- 

ciation  of  the  fact  thi.f  i,-  .      """^^"f"  evident  apprc- 

explain  verv  earpf.,ii«  ♦!.  .    ,'"**'•    '  eould  only 

r«.nt.ti„„,  or  wfCt  .uth^Tl' ™  ""°"'''''' "P" 

■nilit.ry  ffloveitt"*'''™"" '"'<•'*« 

»nd./j^ « rcreCd^^'j^rr  ™** 

«on.  whatever  it  „a,.  had  been  ^hXafaHu;^  ""."""■ 
propose  of  diseuMion  or  arr.„„me„t  L  ' '"'' '"'' 
■Mde  at  Antwem  l.»J  '  "n-Mgement  he  may  have 
«t«.tly  ref^    '^  '""'  '*'"  ^""y  ««'«d  and  in- 

toria-a  tot^W  wS^^r'"'"  '"""  *'  Hotel  A,- 

«.ey  had  *ent*^a*,%?S™erF,:d"'"  "^ 
^^o.^f^theotherhote,,i„Br„sse.;rhe"u^:f':f:i^^^ 
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The  note  of  the  Ducheu  was  urgent,  and  I  went  at 
once,  not  altogether  unprepared  to  And  her  under  ar- 
rest, since  one  of  the  physicians  attached  to  her  ambu- 
lance had  been  in  several  times  from  Namur  to  report 
the  various  difficulties  the  Germans  were  already  caus- 
ing them  there.  She  and  the  nurses  with  her,  had  re- 
mained in  Namur  throughout  the  bombardment  of  the 
twenty-third  of  August,  and  during  the  days  of  the 
dreadful  week  that  followed.  Afterwards  the  Duchess 
hod  taken  her  Red  Cross  establishment  to  Maubeuge. 
But  now  Maubeuge  had  fallen;  we  had  had  that  news 
from  James  Barnes  and  from  Commander  Gherardi  of 
our  Navy,  who  had  returned  ofter  witnessing  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  Astoria  had  an  empty  air,  and  the  porter  in  his 
uniform  was  somewhat  subdued  in  manner  by  the  new 
guests  installed  there,  but  he  sent  me  up  at  once  to  the 
aportments  of  the  Duchess,  and  at  her  door  I  found  two 
unshaven  and  unkempt  sentinels  who,  while  doubtless 
not  barbarians,  smelled  very  much  like  barbarians.  They 
denied  me  entrance,  of  course.  I  sent  for  an  under 
officer  who  was  there,  but  he  was  powerless,  and  then  I 
found  an  obliging  Oberleutnant  who  spoke  French;  he 
went  at  once  to  the  Kommandantur  and  returned  with 
Major  Bayer,  who  apologized  for  the  delay,  scolded  the 
two  sentinels,  and  gave  orders  that  I  was  to  see  the 
Duchess  at  once. 

She  wos  indisposed  and  reclining,  but  sprightly  in  her 
smart  English  speech,  recounting  her  experiences  since 
leaving  Namur  with  her  Red  Cross  Ambulance.  Ger- 
man officers  had  promised  her  accommodations  in  a 
train  to  Holland  via  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  she  was  suspi- 
cious and  feared  that  she  might  be  taken  to  Germany 
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•ever*! dan •  At >..  », . ,   f-         . ""' ""''  *°  ••"«  for 

would  k„p  U.4,lr.J?Lrw  " 8^°"'  "■•■'  *' 
her  .dv,„ture  with  Ihe^jl  j^'  ^Ik  wa.  enjoying 
Saxon  race  has  in  .11^  .  ""  "*''•*  Anglo- 

««.    T?e  te  ,1;.  T^'"*  •«  P"-^'"*  ««-l '  of  thai 

"nan  mentality.  «,d  I  .S  ft„l^  7^  '^  ™  **"  ''•'• 
Major  Bayer  to  „k  hir,  •  '^"  "'''■«  «o  "« 

"•to.    But  I  c™ld  notZ,?^'*"?;'  *'  °"''»«  «»  «>• 

toto  .  PandeZfu^of  ^ri,tr7'" '■*''  *r^ 
unshaven  sentrie.  nn^         I  motors,  grey  uniforms, 

which  it«TgZZ'rZr^-  '"•?"«  'P'"*  '•" 
one',  way  ,bo?r  Z  .T.^  ^'' '"°"'  •"*™"  «»  «"<) 
lobar  and  I  wL^el  i^  u""."'  ""  ''''>■•  "  V'"- 
B.«n  von  Jcrrnc&detCAZ  'r  """'• 

wh.-.ef  llar^^a^dV^Le? te;  ro^Uk^r" 

Sht  -o^Xr^etT" '■T^^^^^^ 
f«tigue.    I  gavfJmS     T  *""■«*  ""^  "o™  with 

of  tf:  moS  to  ."rfil^T^rd '"^'^'•»'"«' 

Duch«».  „„r«,,  .„d  dX;  v™  nrr""."'  "■' 

tained  .  motor,  or  two  mtto";  foT  tte™  .„dT  ™  "''• 
««7  papers  and  I  asked  James  B.m^',  ""*'■ 

to  Holland.  Two  davs  l.t.,T  i?  ?  *"  '^'*  *■»"■ 
■nteresting  in  hlr  nZel ^.b 'and  1^  T  r."*"'"" 
a*«.  to  see  the  r.W.  neC^^r"  VhVX'^rre  :L^ 
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copies  and  settled  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  talon  to 
»o  carefuUy  over  the  long  list  of  dead  and  wounded. 
And  when  she  had  done  she  quietly  folded  the  paper, 
laid  down  her  eye-glasses,  and  looking  up  with  an  ex- 
pression from  which  all  the  zest  of  adventure  had  gone, 
said: 

"This  Is  probably  the  end  of  the  world;  there  will  be 
none  living  after  the  war.  I  dread  going  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  there  will  always  be  a  newspaper  with  its 
'roll  of  honour.' " 

We  were  only  beginning  to  learn  what  the  war  would 
do  to  us;  just  beginning  to  apprehend  that  the  world 
could  never  again  be  what  it  had  been— that  all  those 
who  survived  would  be  themselves  muiil^g,  with  wounds 
that  would  never  heaL 
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veiy  ixrand   Place  was  destroyed  and  the  catheHmi 
.to«t  uttered  do™-the  cath«^.,  whe  ^onltf^t' 
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summer  eveninp  Jeff  Denyn  used  to  play  the  carillom, 
bUmg  all  the  air  with  their  lovely  music,  and  where  the 
taU  figure  of  the  Cardinal  came  and  went,  in  lace  and 
scarlet  and  red  hat. 

Meanwhile  fresh  troops  poured  through  Brussels 
every  day,  and  every  morning  along  the  boulevards  the 
Germans  paraded  the  enormous  Austrian  cannons  that 
were  movmg  up  to  the  siege,  and  when  it  was  not  can- 
nons It  was  mitraaieuses,  with  their  menape  for  the  peo- 
ple. And  all  about  the  Palais  de  Justice  sand  bags  were 
piled  to  make  a  barricade,  and  guns  gaped  over  the  ramp 
toward  the  quarter  of  the  Marolles  just  below. 

In  the  afternoons  German  officers  rode  their  horses 
along  the  avenues  and  into  the  Bois.    It  was  the  hour 
of  the  promenade  in  the  Avenue  Louise;  under  the 
chestnut-trees  that  blossom  twice  a  year  along  the  wide 
plaisance,  broad  parterres  where  on  pleasant  afternoons 
there  used  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  walking,  bows  and 
smiles  and  lifted  hats,  pretty  children,  toy-dogs  with 
jinghng  harnesses,  old  women  selling  toy-baUoons  and 
girls  seUmg  flowers-notes  of  bright  colour  in  the  en- 
semble.   In  those  days,  those  feverish  days  of  expect- 
ancy, the  people  clung  to  the  old  habit  and  took  the  air 
IJere  as  before,  though  there  were  no  more  smiles,  and 
the  hats  were  lifted  solemnly,  and  one  by  one  the  ladies 
all  appeared  in  mourning.    But  the  chUdren,  with  the 
charming  truouciance  of  childhood,  still  played  there, 
and  the  gay  little  Griffons  and  the  swaggering  Pekinese 
were  all  unconcerned,  and  the  old  woman  waddled  about 
with  the  great  cluster  of  toy-balloons  in  all  their  translu- 
cent colours,  bobbing  against  each  other  above  her  head. 
And  it  was  precisely  along  this  promenade,  and  not 
m  the  bridle-path,  the  tan-bark  road  across  the  way— 
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fixed  in  at  S^^S';^:^?-  1"  *'  "-onc^Ie, 
prudent  duels.  ^Mk  ZcM^'fJlJ''"  ■"  *«' 
scattered  right  and  left  °  nursemaids 

««  bark,  empty  and  luJS'    '  ""^  *"'  ""^  *«  -" 
ne^^r.  crr^fn"!^:  '  •"/  despatched  so^e  busi- 

^sisttheimpuTt^rkll'l    If  T'-  '  '=™'''  "■>* 
gallon  alono  7h.  ^     '"'' ""'  °''''*"  m"*'  needs 

fte^'wtl^fe  ■•  Z,^™  "l;"  ?  '-  ^»">»  .way 
pressly  for  ridint     n     k     ««n-bark  route,  made  ex- 
plied  s»l«*X,  «'  *™«'^''  ••«  Moulders  and  re- 
"Sont  les  Prusgiensr 

He  checked  himself  as  though  reirrettini.  th.  .^    • 
sion,  and  then  he  added  •  regretting  the  admis- 

-;  .^5 1*5  suit  fsxac i" 

to  protect  the  vi  a  Bois  FIp^,.-  T^  ^^  *^'*''^  "« 

p-u«d  the  pap.;  T;^T>z-?^rJ^j,  :^ 
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one  afternoon  Victor  came  into  town  and  reported  that 
on  three  occasions  German  soldiers  had  overrun  the 
house,  rummaging  everywhere,  and  that  finally,  when  he 
produced  the  paper  and  showed  it,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand said: 

"Oh  yes,  this  is  the  house  of  the  American  Minister, 
and  we  have  orders  not  to  visit  it,  even  if  there  should 
be  virine  in  the  cellar  I" 

However,  they  amused  themselves  by  making  Vic- 
tor's wife  dance  for  them,  spurring  her  by  tapping  sig-^ 
nificantly  on  their  pistol  holsters.  There  were  no  orders, 
of  course,  against  that;  and  the  gardener's  poor,  over- 
awed wife  could  not  dance  very  well. 

What  orders  there  were,  indeed^  seemed  to  be  for  the 
Belgians,  and  these,  with  their  numerous  prohibitions 
conveyed  in  affiches,  came  to  take  up  almost  as  much 
room  on  the  walls  of  Brussels  as  the  news  of  German 
victories  conveyed  in  Let  Nouvelles  pubUSes  par  le  Gou- 
vemement  AUemand.  Brussels  had  taken  heart  of  grace 
from  a  rumour  that  the  German  army  was  in  retreat  in 
France;  it  took  so  little  to  encourage  the  Belgians  and 
to  send  their  spirits  mounting.    Up  to  that  time,  even 
though  the  three  days  that  the  German  troops  were  to 
have  been  passing  through  the  city  had  lengthened  into 
three  weeks  and  the  Germans  were  installing  a  govern- 
ment, the  townspeople  had  persistently  considered  the 
conditions  as  temporary;  they  were  convinced  that  Ant- 
werp was  impregnable,  and  every  time  the  wind  blew 
the  sound  of  cannonading  nearer  they  were  persuaded 
that  the  English  were  coming  to  the  relief.    But  slowly 
the  hand  was  laid  more  heavily  upon  them.    One  morn- 
ing I  went  downstairs  and  found  a  man  with  a  very 
long,  dark,  serious  face. 
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;;ma\'r^^^^^^^^^^  The  people  won't  endure  itr 

"Why,  the  order  about  the  pigeons,"  he  said. 

rfr^  T-  "  ?""  ''^"^^^ '  *^'»t  ™o™ing  stating  that 

a  Sel^d  7h'f  "'"^  *°  ^^  °"  -"^  fiviliin  filg 

would  be  tried  by  court  martial.    The  interdicti^of 

revolt    We  laughed;  it  seemed  so  ridiculous. "^ Of  what 
importance  were  a  few  pigeons?  ^i  wiiat 

explamed,  the  reanng  and  training  of  pigeons  was  a 
national  sport,  ahnost  as  popular!  arch^     Cy 

»AVIB 

»aut  i  des  personnes  munies  d'un  Dermia  nn^..-.!  a  """"«». 

allemand  (rue  de  la  Loi,  6).  ^   ^  "*"  commandant 

Cea  perafa  „e  .eront  d^ivrfs  qu'en  caa  d'nrgence. 

Tonte  contravcnUon  .era  pnnic  de  la  aaiaie  de,  v^hicule. 

BruxeUes,  le  IS  septembre,  1914, 

Le  gouvemeur  militaire  allemand 
de  Bruxelles, 

(signd)   VON  LuTTwiTz, 

G&i6rsL 
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Belgian  who  could  afford  it  had  a  colombier  or  if  it  were 
not  quite  that  popular,  many  persons  had  colombiers; 
they  had  their  clubs  and  on  Sundays  their  contests;  the 
land  was  filled  with  colombophiles  as  jealous  of  their 
rights  as  the  lords  of  the  olden  times  when  the  possession 
of  a  colombier  was  one  of  the  seignorial  privileges. 

The  Germans,  no  doubt,  feared  that  pigeons  might 
soar  awav  with  information;  a  similar  fear  was  the  mo- 
tive for  the  harsh  measures  with  regard  to  cycMsts.  The 
guards  were  increased  everywhere;  sentinels  were  placed 
at  the  Porte  de  Namur,  at  the  Porte  Louise,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bois— everywhere. 

Each  morning  had  its  new  prohibition;  it  was  forbid- 
den to  take  photographs  in  the  street  and  public  places, 
or  to  distribute  newspapers,  or  to  tamper  with  telegraph 
or  telephone  wires.  There  were  oft-repeated  menaces, 
embracmg  whole  populations.  "Localities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  which  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  are  de- 
stroyed will  be  punished  by  a  war  contribution,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are  guilty  or 


•Avis  Officiel 
Les  aatomobiles,  les  motocyclettes  et  les  v^os  priv^s  ne  peorent 
circuler  dans  les  regions  beiges  occupies  par  les  troupe,  allemandes 
quA  la  condition  qu'Us  soient  conduits  par  des  soldats  allemand. 
ou  que  le  conducteur  soit  en  possession  dun  permis  valable     ' 

Ces  sortes   de  permis  sont  d^ivres  uniquement  par  les  com- 
mandants dc  place  locaux,  et  seulement  dans  les  cas  urgents 

Toute  contravention  k  cette  ordonnance  entrainera  la  saisie  de 
i  automobile,  de  la  motocyclette  ou  du  velo. 

Quiconque  essayera  de  passer,  sans  permis,  les  avant-postes  ou 
troupes  allemandes,  ou  qu  conque  s'en  approchera  de  telle  facon  que 
les  apparences  d'une  reconnaissance  sont  pr&ent^es,  sera  fusill6 
sur  le  champ. 
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their  flam  and  elospH  ♦i.o:      •  j         *iany  had  taken  in 
where  the  flam,  of  hI»ni.T,.         **'*^  "^^'^  *»o"ses 

»« through  Bru»«k"   And  he  .d^tS^^Tl  M  r" 

-^_^^li_na^_canie_down— those  of  the  Palace 

de  guerre,  peu  importe  queles  hah»  "^'^  '''""=  •contribution 

Cette  ordon..„re:reXri';;^^^^       -P/^es  ou  no„. 

I*  gouveraeur  g&,^ral  en  Belgique, 

Bahon  von  dkr  GoLxa, 

G&i6ral  Feldmar&hal. 
•Avis 

Ji-qn'A  present  I'ordre  et  le  call     p  ^"'"P"''  ''"^"'"'des 

enco«.  pH,  de,  n,esuts ^u/d  fe„drf rn""*'  """"'  ^'^^  "'''^  "- 
beiges,  consid^r^  comme  une  n,„vl  »         P*''""^"'*^''*  de  drapeaux 

qui  -ont  de  «6jour  7  de  passarrB"  """u^'  *'""P^'  -"-«"''« 
pour  6viter  que  „os  trll TsoTent  '!  'I'  '^'"*  P'-"en,ent 
^'e,  que  j'engage  -inrnV;;^;^^^^^^^^^  '^'^ '-'  P-P- 

rentrer  les  drapeaux  beiges  P^Pn^taires  des  maisons  de  faire 

^  ^.ve„™e«  ^„u,„  .-.  .„^_.  ,^^„„„  ^^  ,^__ 
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Hotel  at  the  significant  touch  of  a  pistol  by  its  wearer. 
But  the  following  morning  there  appeared  another 
affiche,  signed  by  Burgomaster  Max— a  proclamatioD 
that  was  like  a  cry  of  wounded  pride,  ringing  clear  with 
patriotism;  it  recalled  the  original  proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  Baron  von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  which 
said  that  no  Belgian  would  be  called  upon  to  renounce 
his  patriotic  sentiments,  but  it  begged  the  people  "to 
make  this  additional  sacrifice,  and  patiently  to  await  the 
hour  of  reparation."  * 

par  cette  mesure  les  sentimenU  et  la  dignity  des  habitant*.    II  «  le 
•«nl  but  de  pr^erver  let  dtoyena  de  tout  dommage. 
BnueUei,  le  16  aepteinbre,  1914. 

Baron  tok  LUttwiti, 
Q6aital  et  goDveraenr. 
*  Villi  di  Brvullu 
Chxrs  CoNcrroYENt 
Un  avli,  attchi  aujoard'hul,  nons  apprend  qae  le  Dfapeau  beige 
arbore  aux  fa9ade8  de  nos  demeures  est  coiuid£r«  comme  nne  "provo- 
caaon    par  les  troupes  alleroandes. 

Le  Feld-Mar&hal  von  der  Goltz,  dans  sa  proclamation  dn  2  sep- 
tembre  dis.it  pourtant  "ne  demander  k  personne  de  renier  se.  senU- 
mentB  patriotiques."  Nous  ne  pouvions  done  privoir  que  TafBrnia- 
tion  de  ces  sentiments  serait  tenue  pour  une  offense. 

L'affiche  qui  nous  le  r6vele  a  M,  je  le  reconnais,  rMigfc  en  termes 
mesures  et  avec  le  souci  de  manager  nos  susceptibiUt«s. 

EUe  n'en  blessera  pas  moins,  d'une  maniire  profonde,  I'ardente 
et  Bkn  population  de  BruxeUes. 

Je  demande  k  cette  population  de  donner  un  nouvel  exemple  du 
sang-froid  et  de  la  grandeur  d'ame  dont  elle  a  foumi  d«a  tant  de 
prenves  en  ces  jours  douloureux. 

Acceptons  provisoirement  le  sacrifice  qui  nous  est  impost,  retirons 
nes  drapeaux  pour  *viter  des  conflits,  et  attendon.  paUemment 
henre  de  la  reparation.  t»"«="™«n: 

Bruzcllis,  le  16  teptembre,  1914. 

Adolphi  Max,  Le  Bourgmettre. 
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«mj  appeared  the  next  day,  aJl  over  the  town  on  .11  the 

^ilid  nl^T^'^^r"  °^  '^'  Burgomaster  had  been 
covered  over  during  the  night  by  white  paper-blaiT 
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Pmhaps  I  can  convey  the  impression  of  those  wst- 
tess  rainy  days-for  the  good  weather  was  done-days 
of  various  glooms  and  fears  and  cares,  no  better  than 
by  extracting  from  the  notes  I  made  at  the  time  of  some 
of  the  typical  incidents.    I  had  never  kept  a  journal  in 
my  hfe;  such  things  seemed  to  belong  to  that  far-off 
Victorian  age  before  the  art.  like  the  art  of  correspond- 
ence.  had  dechned,  before  the  newly-invented  expedients 
of  a  more  tager  and  nervous  day.  with  its  telegraphs  and 
telephones  and  its  hideous  coloured  post-cards.   We  had 
none  of  those  conveniences  of  course,  and  I  used  to  jot 
down  notes  at  the  close  of  days  that  were  so  full  of  care 
and  annoyance  that  they  left  one  too  fatigued  to  write 
them  out.  except  in  a  fragmentary  way  that  could  not 
catch  or  retam  their  flavour,  so  that  their  interest  oft- 
times  evaporated  over  night.    There  were  incidents  that 
seem  casual  enough  in  the  retrospect  and  wholly  unre- 
lated  though  they  were  all  related  to  the  colossal  trag- 
edy  that  had  overwhelmed  the  world.   They  were  oftm 
mere  beginnings  of  smaller  tragedies,  and  I  did  not  al- 
ways know  their  dStumemenU;  the  thread  of  them  got 
lost  m  the  amazing  skein  in  which  all  events  were  t«i- 
gled. 

I  find  for  instance,  under  the  date  of  the  seventh  of 
Sjeptember,  that  as  I  came  downstairs  there  arose  from  a 
Chair  m  the  hall  a  man  who  made  a  very  solemn  military 
bow,  a  rather  forlorn  Belgian  in  a  blue  coat  with  its 
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^Zittt^  >»"  buttons  the  «gh,  w„ 

man  was  Dr  Geor»  n— „i.         PO"«naed.    This  Ger- 
»■  *^r.  Kseorg  Berghausen,  a  somewhat  tnn  .<r- 

a  certain  German  officer  tLn  .  rT-         °  exchange  for 
Ti,-  n  "racer,  then  a  prisoner  in  Antwero 
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rice  Despret.  which  had  been  talcen  by  the  Gennuu. 
and  there  dc  Menten  had  been  confined  in  a  imaU  room 
guarded  by  two  MntineU.  Thr.n  Berghauien  had  ap- 
peared and  brought  him  to  Bruuelt,  to  be  exchanged, 
ai  he  was  told.  I  was  touched  by  his  plight  and  wished 
to  help  him,  but  a  transfer  of  prisoners  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  military  matter  with  which  I  should  not  be  con- 
cerned. 

I  heard  no  more  of  the  officer  in  the  Lancers  for  four 
days,  and  then  another  German  officer  asked  me  if  I 
could  not  arrange  an  exchange  for  him;  he  wished  me 
to  write  a  letter  which  de  Menten  could  bear  to  Ant- 
werp— a  journey  which,  he  said,  the  German  authori- 
ties would  be  glad  to  facilitate  for  him.    Such  solicitude 
for  prisoners  was  not  usual  with  the  Germans,  and  I 
began  to  have  certain  suspicions,  unworthy  no  doubt, 
though  not  of  the  Baron.    I  had  looked  at  him  and  that 
was  enough;  what  I  had  seen  was  good.    Two  days 
passed  and  Berghaus/>n  came  again,  most  affable  and 
delighted  with  the  new  Iron  Cross  he  was  wearing;  he 
touched  its  black  and  white  ribbon  with  pride,  and  rev- 
erently said,  "Mon  Empereur  me  I'a  donnie**    I  con- 
gratulated him,  of  course,  though  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  action,  however  well  intentioned,  had  deprived  him 
of  the  distinction  he  had  had  of  being  the  only  Grerman 
officer  ever  seen  in  Brussels  who  did  not  wear  that  deco- 
ration.   He  wished  me  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Belgian 
Government  which  de  Menten  was  to  take  to  Antwerp 
—a  letter  setting  forth  the  facts  in  the  affair  as  I  un- 
derstood them — and  he  argued  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
that  I  decided  not  to  do  so.    He  went  away  then,  and 
soon  after  came  de  Menten  himself  and  said  that  he  had 
already  been  to  Antwerp,  that  Berghausen  had  cmi- 
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di  tots  h,™   ^.."^'^  •"  ■*  »"*'»«  *•'  I  "uM 

S™Jr."  ^" '"  **  *««»'»rt  of  .  „|di.r  out  of 
nmfmm  in  tm  of  wm,  .„d  while  I  wa.  ^-onderina  what 
I  m«ht  ..y  to  lighten  the  load  he  bore.  BerXlLn 

JlSt^Ptr*"*  """^  "•  ""*•'"  '^"'^• 

He  aaked  me  if  I  would  certify  to  the  fact  and  I  »M 
of  cou«e  I  riiould  be  willing  to  „rtify  to^e""  thrt 
he hadn-de  .uch  .  declaration  in  my  p«,em» 

went  away,    i  did  not  see  him  again. 
I  could  not  foUow  in  all  their  sequences  and  to  their 

coming  up  m  our  experiences;  they  hapnened  as  th^Z 
appen  in  life  and  not  in  books,  in^hat'ruat  detthS 

^S;  i;:^  T  *'r  'ISr'"  '°'  ^^^  ""'^^  that'nslave 
conscious  art-largely  because  I  suppose,  the  plot  of  Ufe 
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is  of  so  vast  a  scope  that  our  vision  is  not  broad  enough 
to  embrace  it.    In  romances  the  war  is  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  individual;  in  life  itself  the  individual  is 
but  an  incident,  and  a  most  insignificant  and  pitiable 
mcident  of  the  war,  or  whatever  the  calamity  may  be. 
Indeed  difficulties  came  so  swiftly  one  on  the  other 
that  there  was  not  always  time  to  follow  them  to  their 
end.    If  it  was  not  a  woman  in  trouble,  there  seemed  to 
be  always  a  British  Red  Cross  ambulance  to  be  con- 
cerned about.    No  sooner  had  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land been  released  than  three  young  Englishmen,  be- 
longing to  the  ambulance  then  serving  at  the  railway 
station  at  Schaerbeek,  disappeared.    We  found  them 
eventually  where  most  of  those  who  disappeared  during 
all  the  time  in  Belgium  were  to  be  found— at  the  Kom- 
mandantur.     The  three  young  men,  of  course  were 
charged  with  spying.    The  Red  Cross  ambulance  had 
remamed  in  Brussels  and  had  nursed  German  wounded, 
under  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  respected  in  ac- 
cordance with  The  Hague  Conventions.    The  phrase, 
however,  was  beginning  to  lose  some  of  its  magic,  and 
when  the  three  were  arrested,  I  tried  to  arrange  not  only 
for  their  release  but  for  their  departure  by  way  of  Hol- 
land.   The  German  physician  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Cross,  a  Dr.  Sturtz,  wished  to  send  them  to 
Liege;  when  objection  was  made— Liege  being  more 
directly  in  the  route  to  Germany  than  to  HoUand— the 
Doctor  produced  a  paper  written  in  German  and  signed 
by  Dr.  Wyatt,  the  young  Englishman  at  the  head  of 
the  ambulance,  in  which  Wyatt  expressed  his  wiUing- 
ness  to  go  to  Liege;  Dr.  Sturtz  insisted  on  this.  Wyatt 
was  young  and  in  a  difficult  position;  he  could  not  read 
German  and  not  only  had  he  not  known  what  he  was 
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signing  but  he  had  signed  it  under' threats  of  the  Cer 
aZedtLff  *^'  ^"  *';^  °"*  *°  ''^  aultifeltd 

duress.  The  point  escaped  the  German  mind  and  for 
the  tm,e  I  could  obtain  no  decision.  '         ^''" 

one  mus?/ZT'  'f""^;  ^'^  ^  P^^'^^'  "«*  unpractical 
iZZLt  1^^  preferring  to  discuss  the  shortcom- 
ings of  others  rather  than  their  own.  When  I  wentTo 
see  them  they  always  introduced  some  other  d.Wee- 

always  had  some  complaint  at  hand,  usually  aZ',  an 
American  or  one  of  our  English  proteges.     "^ 

Lett  on  tHT"*  •  *  T  *'  "^'^  °^  *^^  ««<='«t«"es  of 
l^^tion  to  Louvam  they  preferred  to  discuss.    They 

horror  though  they  we.e  slow  to  realize  it  as  a  monstrous 
horror  themselves.    One  young  officer  then  terporaX 
m  Brussels,  remarked  to  me  that  the  affair  wTnot  of 
^at  miportance.  and  that  he  failed  to  see  whyrmuch 
do  was  bemg  made  about  it.  "After  all."  he  s^^-noth 
brfr^   f  r  /'  "'  ^"'  destroyed."    I  spoke  of  the  li- 
braiy-I  had  always  the  vision  of  the  old  priest  burst, 
uig  mto  sobs  as  he  tried  to  articulate  the  wo  d  S- 
0**^51,."    but  he  said  that  there  was  little  of  real  hn 
portance  in  that.  ^*  ™ 

I  do  not  mean  to  write  unkindly  about  that  officer-  he 
was  m  reahty  not  bad  at  heart,  but  always  reX^nd 
even  anxious  to  do  favours  and  little  helpful  dee^s"^  He 
had  come  to  see  me  in  an  effort  to  get  Gibson  !nv1P 
sette  and  Bulle  to  testify  that  they  fad  t n  ^4^^ 
mg  at  Louvam.    Several  other  officers  called  on  the  sanie 

mission,  among  them  von  S «,i,o  •     •  °,  ,.f 
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banker,  and  he  was  so  much  a  civilian  always  that  even 
his  uniform  did  not  militarize  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
education  and  he  felt  the  stigma  that  the  Louvain  atroc- 
ity had  mdelibly  pkced  on  his  land.  The  younger  mUi- 
tary  men  among  them  did  not  have  much  concern  about 
It ;  they  were  forgetting  it  and  sweeping  on  to  others 
like  It.  As  Talleyrand  said,  "on  pent  miUtaruer  un  civU 
matg  on  ne  pent  pas  civiliser  im  miUtai*-e" 

I  had  not  th^  slightest  '      >tion,  as  I  have  already 
intimated  m  the  account  giv^..  of  the  sack  of  Louvain, 
of  helping  to  adduce  any  such  evidence  as  the  German 
authorities  were  evidently  seeking,  and  when  I  told  them 
thatin  any  event  I  should  have  to  ask  instructions  of 
the  Govermnent  at  Washington,  and  von  der  Lancken. 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  diplomatists,  trained 
and  untramed,  remarked  that  in  making  the  request  I 
woiJd  probably  so  word  it  as  to  suggest  the  answer  de- 
su-ed.    I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  correct  in  that 
suspicion;  at  any  rate,  the  testimony  was  not  forth- 
commg. 

And  yet,  not  all  of  the  visits  we  received  were  so  pro- 
Mc  m  difficulties.   When  they  had  not  to  do  with  some 
flagrant  and  exasperating  injustice  or  some  revolting 
cruelty,  they  might  be  of  that  minor  quality  that  was 
amusing  in  a  cynical  way.    A  typical  instance  was  that 
recounted  to  me  by  an  American  lady  who  conducted  a 
fashionable  school  for  girls  in  Brussels,  and  came  in 
alarm  one  day  to  ask  my  advice  and  protection.    One 
mommg  in  September  two  young  German  officers  had 
appeared  at  the  pemiionnat  and  asked  if  Fraulein  Olga 
von  somebody  was  there.     She  had  been  there  as  a 
student,  but  had  not  returned  that  year.  Then  they  de- 
manded her  photograph,  which  the  preceptress,  very 
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much  perplexed  and  deeply  troubled,  refused     Tl,.  nffl 
cers  insisted,  forced  her  t«  a^A      j  '^^"f^^.    ihe  offi- 
nf  ni«-      "'  'orcea  ner  to  find  and  produce  a  picture 

•tMnpedoutof  thekou*  ''"''^'  ''^'  """ 

tril.r?^.  \™*  "y-'g'  of  tlie  last  century  are  at- 

chdtehtne  near  Brussels  who  tried  to  be  doHw„^ 

''At  what  time  will  you  have  dinner?" 
JVever  mind  about  that."  he  saiH   "t  i,„        i      , 
given  orders."  ^'    -^  ^ave  already 

in  1l^^A7''^''''*i  *^^*  '^^  *^^  gouvemante  in  a  chateau 
m  the  Ardemies  where  German  officers  wc  rr  qLrteri 
One  mormng  an  officer  drew  his  revolve'and  safd  to 
the  gouvernante:  °  *° 

notion 


« 


shoot 


you. 


"Why?"  she  asked. 
"Oh, 

to-day.' 

Then  she  replied  cahnly: 

"Why  don't  you  shoot  yourself?' 


simply  because  I  feel  like  shooting  some 


one 


u  '>^f'. 
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BRICKS  WITHOUT  8TBAW 

We  had  been  dining  out  one  evening,  for  life  went  on 
somehow,  even  if  it  did  have  a  curiouf  effect  ofTaving 
been  suspended,  though  dining  out  was  not  without  it! 
adventures;  people  were  occasionally  arrested  on  their 
way  home  and  taken  to  the  Kommandantur.    The  ve 
word  came  to  have  terrible  comiotations  in  Brussels,  and 
indeed  all  over  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France  like 
^  many  typical  words  that  begin  with  that  ugly  letter 
K-Kr.eg,  Kaiser,  Krupp,  Kultur.  Kolossal,  Kom- 
mandantur    Sometimes  one's  cook  or  the  cook  of  one's 

ev^n  r       ^  *"f  *'*^  "^  *"  ^"'^  "'""**>•  «"d  th«t  was 
even  worse  than  if  one  of  the  guests  had  been  arrested. 

we  l!?H  Ti!!*^  ""^u^^^  ^  specifically  write,  however, 
we  had  not  been  subject  to  such  accidents,  and  had  re- 
turned  home  with  somewhat  more  normal  sensations, 
when  I  found  awaiting  me  in  my  cabinet  a  gentleman 
who  was  so  drenched  with  rain,  so  evidently  weary,  "hat 
he  presented  a  pitiable  sight.    He  was  the  BaTon  de 
Roest  d  Alkemaede,  and  he  came  with  a  sad  story  of 
the  requisitiomng  of  all  the  horses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hal.    The  farmers  there-those  who  farmed  on  a 
lar^  scale  and  those  who  raised  on  little  patches  the 
produce  that  was  used  on  Brussels  tables-had  already 
so  juffered  from  the  seizure  of  their  horses  that  many 
of  them  had  only  one  left;  if  these  were  to  be  taken 
agriculture  there  would  cease.    In  addition  to  all  this 
and  what  was  even  more  important,  they  raised  there 
those  magnificent  Braban^on  horses,  and  if  aU  the 
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summed  un  in  th,  nfc™.  "*"'""'  '"nd,  somehow 

«ol<iier,=  "Paris*  IpT^e^TI  """"^  ""  «""»" 
V/tat  eould  I  do?  ''°"'"  "'  ''™"«-" 

straw.    In  the  i^"^!"*'"  "^  "'"''■"8  b"*,  without 

themtheev:;:™^"^™""  ^  *--.  ™o„« 
to  the  LouvMn  inddent  I  .„  ?^  T  '  testimony  as 
tion  Of  the  4J°SS«^rt£trfaTS'..''''  'hT " 

^«i«n  offll^^d"^  "dlX-'orthrCh^H"'^ 
Hussars,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chLf  J  *t    ».  ""^ 

at  nai  as  many  of  their  horses  as  he  couM     TK«„ 
the  success  of  mTe"  '''  °"  *'^  ^^^^  --^'  °^ 

'  HoweverTthe^rses,  ulti^ly,  were  taken!  " 
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Von  der  Lancken  had  told  me  that  as  a  result  of  my 
two  d-marches  and  my  letter  of  protest,  the  decision  to 
send  the  British  Red  Cross  to  Li^ge  had  been  reversed 
and  that  it  had  been  decided  to  send  the  nurses— more 
than  one  hundred— including  the  doctors,  to  England. 

Then  Japanese  interests  were  confided  to  me,  Japan 
having  gone  to  war  with  Germany,  and  I  hoisted  my 
flag  over  the  Japanese  Legation  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi. 
There  were  very  few  Japanese  residents  in  Brussels 
and  only  three  in  the  Legation,  and  those  could  not 
leave  by  Antwerp  for  all  the  country  between  Antwerp 
and  Brussels  was  then  one  vast  battlefield,  and  it  was 
agreed  with  the  Germans  that  the  Charg6  and  his  little 
colony  should  remain  quietly  in  the  city. 


^f  •' ' 


XLIII 

HUINED  LOUVAIN 

»  ™1  ^^T""*'^"^;'''  ™  »°  '«'"■«»'•  ">e  field, 
"«weet  »  lovely,  .preading  out  on  either  hand,  with 

m»  «.d  w«nen  working  in  them  and  peasant,  ^el* 

S^.^  jT;?*™"'  r"\°»"*y  ««>"».  or  sentinels  who 
d^d«l  the  pa^,chein,  that  had  become  one  of  th^ 

aUy  one  met  Jie  great  vans  that  had  replaced  the  rail- 
way*  filled  with  pe„{,Ie  talking  ana  gossiping,  excX 

m^^^^lT-^^"^  reoallinll^.  ThomL 
Hm^  '  »*°"«  of  the  vans  that  used  to  lumber  throudi 
M  Wesse,,  with  their  tragie  or  eomie  histoLr  iS 
ttese  were  tragie,  doubtless,  though  the  faces  were  not 
t»g.c!  «d«rf,  it  is  strange  with  what  «JJ,Sd  °te 
P«.ple  endured  the  misery  of  those  times,    -rlrwe* 
of  coune,  the  rude  marks  of  the  war  in  the  rdnTo^ 
hou«.  by  the  r^ddde,  or  far  off  across  the  fler^or  k 
some  lovely  md  abandoned  ehiteau  at  the  end  of  iS 
bngjj^ue.  .ts  white  fa^  blackened  and  spattered 

11.^1  ™r7'  '"''•  "  '^"^  «"  earthquake  had 
shaken  down  the  houses  and  Are  had  consumed  them  aS- 

alwut  to  faU.    But  at  the  American  College,  with  its 
old  waU  «,d  its  linde^-trees,  the  old  gard«  Z^  Z 
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terraces  where  strawberries  were  still  ripening  in  the 
late  September  sun/  there  was  a  peace  almost  classic, 
untouched  by  the  fury  that  had  swept  away  so  much  of 
the  town. 

A  strange  silence  indeed  filled  the  whole  city;  amid 
the  ruins  that  cumbered  the  streets,  the  people  stood 
about,  idle  and  curious,  with  sad,  solenm  faces,  and  as 
our  motor  passed  they  uncovered  in  mute  salute  of  the 
flag  that  had  somehow  come  to  express  for  them  what 
had  been  expressed  by  their  own,  which  they  might  no 
longer  fly. 

The  Hotel  de  ViUe  was  intact,  and  workmen  mounted 
on  a  scaffolding  were  cleaning  the  stains  from  its  Gothic 
fa9ade.    Across  the  street  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral 
stood,  the  lofty  nave  and  transept  blackened  and  charred 
and   filled   with   rubbish,   and  the  sunlight  pouring 
through  the  great  windows  from  which  the  stained  glass 
was  broken,  and  through  the  wide  aperture  in  the  roof 
through  which  the  great  bell  had  fallen  when  the  tower 
gave  way.    The  doors  had  been  battered  in,  the  marks 
of  the  axes  were  there  on  lock  and  panel,  and  within  on 
every  door  even  in  the  coffers  where  the  treasures  of 
the  old  pile  had  been  kept,  the  marks  of  like  blows  were 
visible;  and  every  one  of  the  side  chapels  had  been  de- 
liberately burned  out,  for  the  thick  walls  between  them, 
still  standing,  had  resisted  the  flames.     And  though 
nearly  a  month  had  passed,  the  sack  of  the  city  was  still 
going  steadily  on,  though  in  a  more  orderly  and  organ- 
ized manner,  for  soldiers  were  bearing  forth  from  the 
houses  great  baskets  of  wine. 


rii.  ■ 


XLIV 

OUB  DAILY  BREAD 

now  It  had  come  to-be  acute.    It  wa«  not  a  S^'- 1^' 

situation  that  was  now  upon  us.    Mr.  Daniel  Heineman 
the  American  who  had  so  efficiently  organoid  th^S 
for  the  stranded  Americans,  had  ^nirtTcontrtta 

tte  date  is  not  without  its  interest-he  and  Mr.  MillaS 
K  Shaler  an  American  engineer  resident  in  Wb 
had  gone  to  see  certain  men  in  the  German  admSa-' 
tion  to  discuss  possible  means  of  providinir  food    A  S 

?^ni:;V'^^'^^;  '""^  ^^°^«  <iSicuit;?f  t^iitu^'ar. 

four  fiT.  *  f  °^.  P""'"  ^^^«^"°>  '»"»*  import  from 
four-fifths  to  five-sixths  of  her  total  food-suppYy -^ 
most  densely  populated,  the  most  intensely  Svat^ 
country  m  the  world,  this  was  the  best  she  coSdTNow 

wt-'ni     Tu  "S"  ^'^^'^  «""***^'  *"d  the  ports  of  ent^ 

w!I  T'l       .  ^'^  ""^^^  '^^'^^  «*«res  of  wheat  in  Ant 
Sn  tT^.  ^  *^  ^^^^^"^  Government,  and  Da- 

get  a  letter  through  to  me  saying  that  the  wheat,  or 
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a  part  of  it,  would  be  sent  through  to  Brussels  if  we 
could  contrive  the  means.    The  excellent  Heineman  had 
been  busily  at  work,  and  he  assured  us  that  the  Pasha 
would  consent  to  its  coming  in.     Heineman,  indeed, 
could  work  marvels.    He  had  large  financial  interests 
m  several  countries,  Germany  among  them;  he  could 
speak  German,  and  he  could  be  addressed  as  a  Herr 
Doktor  himself,  if  necessary,  since  he  had  a  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  a  German  university.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  Comit6  Central  I'Alimentation  et  Secours,  and 
he  had  worked  untiringly  to  aid  in  that  great  work  of 
charity. 

There  may  have  been  in  Brussels  men  in  and  out  of 
that  committee  who  suspected  what  a  task  it  would  be 
to  feed  Belgium,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  fuUy  realized 
It,  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not.    In  my  house  breakfast  was 
brought  up  punctually,  luncheon  and  tea  and  dinner 
were  announced  at  the  usual  hours;  that  was  the  least 
of  my  concerns.    I  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
hungry  in  all  my  life— or  perhaps  I  would  better  say, 
never  kno^  what  it  was  to  go  hungry;  the  appetite  of 
tiie  golf-Imks,  of  course,  was  but  one  of  the  many  pleas- 
ures of  the  experience,  and  there  was  a  waiting  table  in 
the  country  club.    The  words  of  the  prayer,  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  had  never  had  for  me,  I  fear 
any  other  than  a  poetic  meaning.  My  own  attitude  to- 
ward  food  was  as  insouciant  as  that  of  a  lap-dog  for 
whom  nourishment  is  provided,  though  it  was  not  as 
gracious  or  as  grateful  as  that  of  a  lap-dog.  since  I  often 
grumbled  if  it  were  not  prepared  to  a  somewhat  fastid- 
ious taste.    I  speak  of  my  own  attitude  in  this  respect 
as  a  confession  and  as  an  illustration  too,  since  it  was 
the  attitude  of  nearly  every  one  that  I  knew,  on  both 
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only  for  u.  but  1    ?    ,'^"™  °'  "«*  ■"^enl,  not 

tnr  «>„.  '"  ''"W'gfc  «  1  would  Bo  well— 

went  tl,™  ""n*^'  «l»  thought  was  inconceivable  I    I 

GovLne^tTribt^^^-X"  "cS*%f ■»■■" 

w«  JO  «»»o,„nictwi^''tJ^^.  "'"'«»'■  "  ^  -^- 
It  IS  simple,"  said  Lancken 
"How?" 

qZ^  can  conununicate  with  Antwerp,"  he  replied 

"How?"  I  repeated. 

««,uentoM...  N.„„uh...V.:!^n.;.n,^:;r 
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municlloo  were.  then,  the  importMit  thingl  And  I  cMne 

I  Mw  Ton  der  Lancken  the  next  morning;  he  ftUl 
thought  that  I  rfiould  ..k  Max  to  conununiSte;  there 
WCTenunours  of  a  secret  telephone  of  some  sort  But  I 
refund  to  ask  Max.  The  next  afternoon  I  suggested, 
that  inasmuch  as  we  seemed  unable  to  agree  on  Max  we 
compromise  on  Gibson  and  send  him  to  Antwerp-he 
knew  the  way ;  and  during  several  days  the  Baron  and  I 
tossed  the  two  names  back  and  forth  with  the  most  ami- 
able persistence,  and  finally  he  agreed  to  Gibson's  going. 
The  journey  as  planned  this  time  was  not  dangerous- 
the  German  army  was  investing  Antwerp  too  closely 
and  the  battle  was  raging  too  fiercely  for  him  to  go 

^r  ^  r"'^  *'*^*  *°  *"™'  "  »*  ^^^'  «>«  ^nnan 
right  flank  from  the  reai— a  thing  that  your  military 
man  would  say  could  not  be  done-tl.>,  is,  go  around 
by  MaestricAt  into  HoUand  and  enter  Antwerp  from 

r5^°Ji^5\i.'^?/'  *'\'^*' «°'"« **»"  ^»y'  ™y  ^>'e  «nd 

I  decided  that  it  was  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 

portunity  and  send  out  our  two  mothers  with  him.    We 
had  be<m  concerned  about  them;  there  was  too  much 
danpr  m  the  air;  no  one  ever  knew.    The  recollection 
of  the  mother  of  Madame  PouUet,  who,  at  eighty  years 
of  a^,  had  walked  at  night  aU  the  way  from  Louvain 
into  Brussels,  was  ever  present  and  too  suggestive,  and 
there  were  always  those  horrid  tales  of  what  happened 
whenever  the  Germans  were  checked  anywhere-for 
Belgium  not  only  suffered  from  German  victories  but 
paid  the  penalty  of  Allied  victories  too.    We  would  be 
easier  with  the  dear  old  ladies  away,  sad  as  we  were  to 
see  them  go.    They  had  been  so  fine,  so  brave,  never  a 
word  of  fear,  playing  cards  in  their  rooms,  keeping 
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"'  tlieir  trip  u,  PtriT  G«~<».  d».ppotatcd 

'<»ttS."jir^.  *•'«''-«.,  Aould  «o  .iU, 
"Wl.  he  wa,t  to  Ant^.„'*r '"•"*•"  "«""»« 
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THE  ASBE8T  OF  THE  BUROOMASTEB 

While  we  were  engaging  in  the  first  negotiations 
for  the  revictualing  of  Belgium  another  curious  and 
complicated  series  of  events  were  mounting  to  the  climax 
that  had  been  inevitable  from  the  beginning;  the  duel 
d'esprit  between  the  Burgomaster  and  the  Germans  was 
rapidly  approaching  an  acute  phase.  When  M.  Max's 
affiche  asking  his  "Chers  Citoyen8"'to  make  one  further 
sacrifice,  to  take  down  their  flags  and  to  await  the  hour 
of  reparation,  was  covered  that  night  with  white  paper 
by  the  military  authorities,  this  did  not  close  the  inci- 
dent, for  M.  JSIax  was  arrested  by  the  German  author- 
ities. The  Commandant  of  the  Place,  Major  Bayer,  had 
appeared  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  four  German 
soldiers  and  informed  him  that  he  was  under  arrest. 

"Je  m'incline"  the  Burgomaster  replied ;  and  so  went 
en  galant  homme  to  be  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
and  would  be  sent  to  Germany. 
M.  Max  bowed.    He  said: 

"I  regret,  of  course,  that  I  cannot  continue  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  to  the  end,  but  I  must  submit.  How- 
ever, I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty. 
You  told  me  at  the  beginning  that  you  wished  to  avoid 
trouble  and  difficulty  in  Brussels;  I  know  the  temper  of 
my  people  better  than  you  do,  and  if  I  had  not  inter- 
posed myself  between  you  and  the  population  of  Brus- 
sels we  should  have  had  bloodshed  here.  Therefore  I 
cannot  regret  having  done  what  I  did     I  am  glad  too 
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that  up  to  thi,  !;„,„.  „i,e„  my  ,„,|,<,rity  e„aa,  we  h.v. 

At  thVTj    ,      '""''   ^"'*  "  "■'"■"'•"  ™<>  wnt  away 
At  the  end  of  a  quw^er  o?  an  hour  he  eame  back  W- 

"You  are  free." 

at.  Michel,  the  city's  patron  saint,  with  the  draeon  b^af 
down  under  his  feet,  just  as  he  stands  forevefon  the 

forth  into  admiration;  everywhere  there  were  little  plas^ 
ter  busts  and  pictures  of  the  Burgomaster,  growing  ve^ 
populai^too  popular,  I  feared,  in  my  walkfthrouK 

everywiiere  the  world  over  the  same  in  essence    th.« 
ph«on,eno„  had  a  meaning  and  a  danger  t::";"^'' 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  September 
S  T-K '  '-«t-"""=-<l«ite  deserted  then-to  tte 

were  more  life  and  movement,  I  saw,  in  the  Rue  de 
1  Ecuyer.  a  new  afiche.  «,d  stopped  to  read  it  " 

POBUCATION 

C.  »•«  qui  oett.  c»<IM..  ,„  fc  ,„ite.„'j.  , 
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«tre  justifij  dont  la  ville  de  Braxelles  a  joui,  k  la  difference  de 
toutea  les  autrea  villea  de  la  Belgique,  lesquelles  ne  verront  lea  iKjns 
de  r^uiaition  remboura^s  qu'  apr^a  la  concluaion  de  la  paix. 

Etant  donn£  que  radminiatration  communale  de  Bruxellea  refuae 
le  versement  du  reatant  de  la  contribution  de  guerre,  aucnn  bon  de 
r^qoisition  ne  aera  plua  pay6  k  partir  de  ce  jour  par  la  caiaae 
gouvemementale. 
Bruxellea,  le  S4  aeptembre,  1914. 

Le  gouvemeur  militaire. 
Baron  von  Luttwitz, 
G^n^ral-major.  * 

The  announcement  bore  an  immense  significance 
which  was  not,  perhaps,  instantly  realized  by  the  small 
group  that  so  idly  perused  it.  The  people  did  not,  I 
fancied — all  of  theih  at  least — feel  its  dark  presentment 
of  impending  evil.    I  hastened  home  to  the  Legation. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  Burgomaster  Max 
and  General  von  Jarotsky  had  had  pourparlers  as  to  the 
fifty  millions  of  francs  which  the  Germans  had  demanded 
from  the  city.    M.  Max  had  declared,  as  he  had  told  von 

*  Publication 

The  German  Government  ordered  the  payment  of  boni  de  requi- 
titioH,  having  good  reaaon  to  auppoae  that  the  city  would  volun- 
tarily pay  the  whole  of  the  war  contribution  that  had  been  impoaed 
upon  it  It  waa  only  on  that  condition  that  the  exceptional  treat- 
ment which  the  city  of  Bruaaela  had  enjoyed  could  be  juatified,  in 
contradiatinction  from  all  the  other  citiea  in  Belgium  in  which  the 
bont  de  riquitition  would  not  be  paid  until  after  the  concluaion  of 
peace.  Now  that  the  city  adminiatration  of  Bruaaela  refuaea  to  turn 
over  the  balance  of  the  war  contribution,  from  thia  day  forward  no 
bona  de  rSquitition  will  be  paid  by  the  government  treaaury. 

Bruaaela,  S4  Septembre,  1914. 

The  Governor, 
^  Babon  ton  Luttwitz, 

Major  General. 
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Jarotsky  in  the  presence  of  ViUalobar  and  me  that  he 
could  not  procure  the  entire  sum.  However  h;  a^^^^^^ 
to  try  to  procure  a  million  and  a  half,  and  withinSt 
days  followmg  eighteen  millions  and  a  half ;  ^d  he  S 
o  mduce  von  Jarotsky  to  reduce  the  sum  demanded  to 

pre^o'd^th'  H^r/^"'*^'^  ''''  *^^*  ^^  ^^  - 
w?rth!  ^  '  ^*  ^^  P'°"^'"^  *°  "se  his  influence 

with  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  to  have  it  done  as 
soon  as  the  twenty  millions  had  been^id  The  contr^^^ 
bution.  as  ,t  was  so  politely  termed-war  havinrneed 

m  Jt  ^tlTl  '^'^.T'"?'  «*  the  request  of  the  Burgo- 

l^WmakenoVt*  '"^^  *'^  ^^^'"^^    -t^oritls 
would  make  no  further  requisitions  of  food  or  nrovi 
sions  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  faubourgs.   This  fZ 
ment  was  drawn  up  August  24th.  1914  signed  bv^on 
Jarotsky  and  the  Burgomaster  and  witkesfed  by  cTa" 
bowsky,  the  Conseiller  aulique  of  the  German  Lega«o' 
And  the  very  next  day  a  German  General  p^ss^n^; 
through  Brussels  told  the  Burgomaster  that  he  would 

TrnJ  T  ''""^  ^*  once  by  railroad  from  St 
Tmid  a  place  northeast  of  Brussels,  some  stores  of 
food  and  provisions  that  he  had  there.  M.  Max  wrote 
a  protest  to  von  Jarotsky  insisting  that  the  conven  ^ 

Gene'T  ^'^'7'^"*  ^°"^'t'o»'  «"<J  that  for  a  German 
General  to  mtroduce  a  condition  later  was  to  b^ak 
the  given  word  and  destroy  confidence  in  a  contract 
re^larly  signed  by  the  German  Government 
And  again  on  the  twenty-seventh,  two  days  after  the 

ruldTn"'''  '"  '°"  ^"^"^^'^^  *«  '"^^  effecUhat  th  re 
would  be  no  more  requisitions  for  eight  days,  a  superior 
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officer  sent  by  a  General  in  charge  of  an  army  fifty  kilo- 
meters from  Brussels,  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
ordered  M.  Max  to  furnish  him  with  fifty  pounds  of 
yeast.  M.  Max  again  invoked  the  convention,  but  this 
General  said  that  he  was  not  bound  by  von  Jarotsky's 
word. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Max  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  respite  of  thirty  days  for  the  payment  of  the  forty-five 
million  francs.    It  had  been  decided  among  the  dele- 
gates of  the  various  communes  of  the  Agglomeration 
Bruxelloue    (Great  Brussels   comprises  fifteen   com- 
munes, each  with  its  Burgomaster,  but  the  Burgomaster 
of  the  old  historic  Brussels  had  always  been  considered 
as  the  titular  head  of  the  whole  city)  that  the  Commune 
of  Brussels  would  pay  twenty  millions  and  the  other 
communes  thirty  millions  divided  among  them  pro-rata 
to  their  population.  The  city— that  is,  the  Commune  of 
Brussels  proper— made  its    payments  regularly,  and 
when  the  thirtieth  of  September  came  there  were  only 
4,000,000  francs  left  for  the  city  to  pay.    The  suburban 
communes  had  not  succeeded  in  raising  their  thirty  mil- 
lions, and  the  Commune  of  Brussels  itself  did  not  pos- 
sess the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  part  of  the  other 
communes. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  then.  Baron  von 
Luttwitz  published  the  afflcJie  set  out  above.  Following 
this  and  in  reply  to  it,  M.  Max  wrote  to  M.  Dufaire,  the 
director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Brussels,  that  the  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  which  the  city  had  given  to  the 
German  authorities  could  not  be  paid  on  the  thirtieth, 
and  that  he  did  this  as  a  riposte  to  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's publications. 
When  I  returned  to  the  Legation  that  evening  Villa- 
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lobar  was  waiting  there  to  see  me.  We  had  chatted  a 
little  while  when  the  echevins  Jacquemain  and  Steens 
were  announced,  and  M.  Jacquemain  came  down  the 
corridor  swiftly,  his  dark  face  darker  still  in  the  stress 
of  a  vivid  emotion. 

"Mauvaiaea  nouvelles!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  entered 
the  room.  "Mar  a  6te  arreU!"  He  sank  into  a  chair, 
M-ell  nigh  overcome;  he  was  perhaps  the  Burgomaster's 
closest  friend. 

M.  Max  had  been  arrested  at  two-thirty  in  the  after- 
noon while  at  a  reunion  of  the  delega       of  the  Agglo- 
meration Bruxelloise,  which  was  discussing  the  measures 
to  be  taken  in  view  of  a  situation  that  was  growing  more 
and  more  alarming;  oil  was  difficult  to  obtain;  the  munic- 
ipal gas  and  electric  light  plants  would  soon  have  to 
cease  their  production  because  coal  was  growing  scarce; 
the  bakeries  could  no  longer  bake  bread.    It  was  difficult 
to  get  coal  to  Brussels,  the  railways  having  been  taken  by 
the  German  authorities  for  their  own  transport;  the 
canal  to  Charieroi  was  being  repaired  and  was  no  longer 
navigable;  horses,  wagons,  all  had  been  requisitioned; 
the  only  means  of  transport  that  remained  was  the  tram- 
toay  w«na/— what  we  would  call  an  interurban  railway 
—the  city  fathers  were  discussing  all  these  problems 
when  a  German  officer  appeared  and  ordered  the  Burgo- 
master to  report  to  the  Military  Governor.    There  M. 
Max  was  informed  that  he  had  been  relieved  from  hii 
functions  as  Burgomaster  and  that  he  would  be  sent 
to  a  fortress  in  Germany. 

At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  echevins  Jacque- 
main, Lemonnier,  Maes  and  Steens  had  gone  to  see  the 
Military  Governor  and  had  told  him  that  all  the  admin- 
istrative measures  that  M.  Max  had  taken  had  been  with 
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the  approval  and  with  the  accord  of  the  CdUge  ichevi- 
nal  and  insisted  that  M.  Max  had  not  broken  any^f 

Jir.  ".f ij V^^^'*'^^  '^"*»'°"*^^»  -d  asked  to  ^ 
arrested  with  M  Max.  General  von  Luttwitz  produced 
the  letter  that  the  Burgomaster  had  written  to'^Dufalre 

In  '  ?!.  I  '  ?""''~-^*  "^"^  ^°'  ^^^^  *hat  he  had  been 
suspended;  he  should  have  written  to  the  authorities, 
said  the  General,  not  to  the  Director  of  the  Bank.    He 

?«W.!  fl  ^'f'r'"!  1°  ''''""^  ^^^  ^'^^'""^  °f  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city;  if  they  did  not  do  so  he  would  name  a 

German  burgomaster  who  would  take  the  necessary 

steps  to  have  the  entire  amouqt  of  the  indemnity  of  war 

•f    *!,.;.  ^r™^'"  proposed  to  General  von  Lutt- 

tTffl    r^  ,1  ^  ^'^^''^^  •'^  ^-  ^l-'^'s  place,  but 

this  the  General,  of  course,  refused.    Then  they  came 
to  the  Legation.  ' 

ViUalobar  and  I  decided  to  go  to  General  von  Liitt- 
witz.  asking  the  echevins  to  await  our  return.  It  was 

blowkg.  '''^'"  '  ""^"^"^^  ^^'^'  "^^  "  ''^^^  ^'"d 

.i^l  *?*  °l^  ^'"- '^"^  ^°^  ^*^'^'«"  ^^"'^^  there  were 
signs  of  perturba^on  and  ill-humour;  the  sentinels  were 
nasty;  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  in.    The  young  aide 
in  the  ante-room  was  very  truculent,  glancing  con- 
temptuously at  our  cards  and  saying  curtly: 
"What  do  you  want  to  see  the  General  for?" 
Villalobar's  Spanish  pride  bristled  at  once. 
Mormeurr  he  said  in  a  tone  that  might  have  blasted 
the  young  fellow  where  he  stood.    The  officer  handed 
our  cards  back  to  us  saying  that  the  General  was  at 
dinner  and  could  not  be  disturbed.    It  was  difficult  to 
keep  ones  temper  with  such  a  boorish  fellow  as  this 
youth,  and  it  was  unpleasant  to  adopt  in  dealing  with 
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» doing  «,e  .L.  w:«  rir;r:::;^«f » "-" 

business  to  no  cue  but  th.  n         i  ^  '*"''  ">"■■ 

we  were  not  Z'tomei  L*!™""''  °"''' '»  ^ot-that 

A  flush  of  ra~d»ed  he      "*  '"  "'"'"-'''■"""P. 
starred  bv  ih.k  r;''™™  **"  ^ung  cheeks  that  were 

fine  show  of  l^peT  "*  ■""  -'  "»  «»■»  '»  • 

■Quelle  poSte^er  said  the  Marquis. 

4^  whT  r*  ^;r'',r.T  °«  ■-'»  "  "ot  our 
wait^  long  Ger^a^Gel.?'*'''  ''"  "'"""••  ^e 
and  the  wine  ^^Z  n.  T  *°°^  '"nehermen. 

cellar  was  exeetaBu^  Z™  '""'  '="  '^'■"^  »  "" 
finally  the  G«eti  c^^e  t     H^  ^2%*°  T ""; '""     - 
course,  and  we  had  Z  Zei^  ^t  t       """'  "' 

*^cdus"rhtoXo'ZijLrs::!pH:^r  -^ 

We  spoke  of  the  .r,.s.  of  a,e  ^4::/;   "     "^• 
«»  e,t-ce  gut  (S  pent  bien  vou»  fire"' 

exigency.    Then  te  fc,M  us  tie  whol     »''"""*t"  *' 

"•^Sn"'h1stX™he"rttt*lr''Hr'''''''^ 

.^.tM.M..hadheerg.::Ct:"-Jj-«™Jf™ 
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popularity  had  gone  to  his  head,  in  the  intoxicating  way 
that  popularity  will  at  times. 

...  "^^^^  ™*"  ^'■s  never  written  me  a  letter,"  he  said, 
"in  which  there  was  not  concealed  some  sharp  pricking 
point,"  and  he  gave  a  vicious  stab  with  his  finger  in  the 
air  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  M.  Max's  piquancy. 

"I  said  this  to  him  the  other  day,"  he  went  on,  "  'Mon- 
sieur Max,  do  you  know  what  I  think  you  are  trying 
to  do?  I  think  you  are  trying  to  become  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  Republic  1'  " 

He  spoke  then  of  the  first  disagreement  with  M.  Max, 
the  affair  of  the  famous  affiche.  "I  had  no  intention  of 
repeating  what  Max  told  me,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  report  it  to  my  Government.  They 
told  it  to  the  Commandant  at  Liege  who  affiched  it." 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  next  affiche,  the  one  concerning 
the  Belgian  flags,  which  was  subsequently  covered  with 
white  paper,  and  at  last  came  to  the  case  under  notice, 
his  own  latest  affiche,  and  M.  Max's  letter  to  Dufaire  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank. 

"There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  arrest 
Max,"  said  General  von  Luttwitz.  His  face  grew  Very 
hard  as  he  sat  there,  and  very  red,  his  grey  hair  giving 
him  a  distinguished  look. 

"One  or  the  other  must  rule  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "he 
or  I,  and  I  am  put  here  to  rule.  When  this  house  burns 
I'll  bum  with  it,  under  the  ashes  of  the  door  sill."  He 
clenched  his  fist,  then  gave  a  rather  harsh  laugh.  We 
made  a  last  effort  to  get  him  to  reconsider  his  decision 
and  to  release  M.  Max,  but  he  shook  his  head  de- 
terminedly. 

"He  has  already  been  sent  away,"  he  explained.    "I 
gave  him  a  fine  dinner,"  he  concluded,  as  though  even 
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•  burgom..t.r  could  ask  no  more,  and  rel,x«l  n»r. 
Wortably  in  h«  chair.    He  addcd'thaOoTax  w^S 

menl.    That  seemed  to  close  the  incident.    He  was  nre. 
pared  for  tremble  when  the  fact  became  know^e  W 

wished  the  cchevn,  to  continue  in  their  fimctions  and 

'if  fhe"  bL"'  r",!"'"  '■'"  '•^  ""^  -««e,til  "' 

if  the  Brussels  police  conl mue  at  their  oost.  »nH 

majntam  order."  I  asked,  "will  you  leav^Horkto 

We  left  him  then  and  returned  to  my  Legation  It 
was  about  nine  o'elock  and  Messrs.  Jacqufma^  and 
Steens  were  stUl  waiting.    We  asked  them  to  get  M 

paTter  "'''  "'  "*""  ''  *^^  ^^^«*'-  «*  h-i?- 
M.  Lemonnier  was  a  lawyer  in  Bnissels  and 
the  rankmg  echevin.  At  the  time  M.  Max  had  been 
named  Burgomaster.  M.  Lemonnier  had  been  indtated 
by  reason  of  h,s  length  of  service,  for  the  post.  bufM' 
^!l*!!l^!!!!^!!^!!!L^^  -ere.  tiereLre." 

Villi;  ok  Bruxellks 
Avia 
Le  bourgmestre  Max,  ayant  fait  d^faut  aux  enMirement.  .n 

Le  gouverncur  militaire, 

Baron  von  LOttwitz 

General-major. 
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certain  points  of  delicacy  in  the  situation.    According 
to    precedent    M.  Lemonnier.    as    ranking  'fehevin* 
would  become  acting  Burgomaster  in  M.  Max's  ab- 
sence,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  hour  fixed,  with  his 
TOlleagues.  he  was  reluctant  to  assume  the  duties  of 
BmrgmeHre  fauant  fonctiom  precisely  because  of  the 
old  ambition  to  fill  that  very  post;  he  had  a  delicacy  that 
did  him  honour,  and  a  reluctance  to  seem  to  profit  by  the 
misfortune  of  his  ancient  rival.    He  was  a  large  man 
and  determined  and  he  seemed  fixed  in  his  determina- 
tion.  It  was  a  position,  under  the  circumstances,  doubly 
difficult  for  him.  and  one  could  sympathize  with  his  re- 
luctance.   And  yet,  there  were  interests  at  stake  larger 
than  any  one  man's  delicacy,  however  creditable  it  might 
be  to  him;  if  local  self-government  could  be  maintained, 
so  mut  1  at  least  might  be  saved. 

Sitting  there  around  that  long  table  where  so  many 
problems  were  to  be  discussed  during  the  troubled 
months  and  years  of  the  future  that  was  so  kindly  hidden 
from  ui  my  thoughts  went  suddenly  to  another  city  far 
across  the  sea.  and  to  its  problems,  which  in  coming  to 
Brussels  I  had  too  fondly  hoped  to  escape.    It  was  a 
lucky  thought,  for  all  suddenly  there  flashed  into  my 
mind  the  peculiar  coincidence  that  here  was  the  same  old 
problem  that  would  not  down,  the  old  ineluctable  strug- 
gle of  the  city  to  be  free.    The  free  city!  And  Brussels 
was  one  of  the  oldest  free  cities  in  the  world  I 

I  leaned  forward  toward  M.  Lemonnier;  in  Bel- 
gium there  is  one  chord  in  every  citizen  that  vibrates 
instantly  to  the  touch,  and  that  is  the  chord  of  the  old 
city  spirit.  It  ?-med  strange  to  be  stating  the  argu- 
ment m  another  tongue  but  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and 
1  said  to  M.  Lemonnier: 
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been  occupied  by  »  foreign  power.  To-day  H^.  ^" 
Germans,  not  so  lonir  aiio  it  wV«  th.  n.!*  k  ?  *  .  * 
it  was  the  Fr.„Ji.  J  ...  Y  *^  Dutch;  before  that 
ard^'    Tl.    ^     '"'^  *^*  Austrians  and-the  Span- 

t  w«,  ♦!,    T^  ^"T"*  ""'^«^  '»"*^  ^^^'    "BeforeZt 
^  was  the  Duke  of  Brabant  with  whom  you  strTarieS 

fhanirSf  *^*  **'""  occupations,  during  .  iTt 
tuZl  r"  ""tf  ""'  *''•"«  '^''^  ^'^J  "ot  fhangc  on^ 
fhl      *u^''^^''  ^°'**"'^  °^^'  *»»*  Hotel  de  Villfdo,^ 

l]n;VS'  ^""^'  ^^'*^^-  That  was  the  city  of  bZ 
seh  that  flag  was  the  red  and  green." 

Monsieur  Lemonnier  did  not  wait  for  me  to  fl„- 1. 

c.u»g. &h„,..r  " '' """'""  ■"'  ''^" «"»» ....rf.  p»  I. 

cour.  de  tous  pour  ««u,er  Te  Z^^^     ^       comption,  sur  le  con- 
BnueUe.,  87  .epteX;  ipiT  '"  '"  *'"'»"'"^«  ^""'1- 

Le  College  &hevinal. 
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IVNDAY 

I  WAS  Startled  out  of  sleep  by  the  heavy  booming  of 
cannon,  and  then  suddenly  it  was  still,  and  the  church- 
bells  were  ringing  in  another  Sunday.    For  days  we 
had  been  waiting  for  the  passes  that  would  permit  Gib- 
son  to  go  to  Antwerp  for  the  wheat  and  our  two  mothers 
to  leave.    Their  trunks  had  been  packed  and  were  wait- 
mg  and  now  more  than  ever,  since  we  did  not  know  what 
might  follow  the  arrest  of  the  popular  Burgomaster,  we 
were  anxious  to  have  them  gone,  and  to  know  them 
safely  out  of  Belgium.  That  morning  the  pa»rier,chein» 
came,  and  at  ten  o'clock  they,  with  Gibson,  in  the  motor 
piled  high  with  luggage,  drove  away  under  the  Ameri- 
wn  flag.  A  little  knot  of  people  gathered  in  the  Rue  de 
Treves  to  see  the  departure,  a  little  knot  that  quickly 
grew  to  the  proportions  of  a  crowd-a  fact  not  without 
a  disquieting  suggestion.    They  went  away  bravely  and 
as  they  went  we  watched  them,  with  hearts  full,  but  a 
great  load  lifted  from  our  minds.     They  expected  to 
reach  Maestricht  that  night  and  The  Hague  on  the 
morrow.  " 

.f-iT^'vuTu  °"*'^''^  "**^*^^  *^*y  ""d  *»>«  t°wri  was 
still.  Villalobar  came  in  and  we  chatted  for  a  long  time- 

^dly  enough  aboul  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  the 

King  of  Spain,  who  felt  that  the  future  of  America  and 

the  future  of  Spain  were  mysteriously  bound  together, 

WtteracM      *°  ^"^  ""^"^  ^'^^  ""^^^  *'''^*  °^  ^*^^'"«  ""'^ 
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the  Dutch  Legation,  appeared  to  gav  that  ha  h^  ;...♦ 
ttr„?:TH*"  "^  Gr.nd'^.ace  ancuLu  jtl*' , « 
tenant  w.th  urn^  want  of  tact,  had  selected  that  a,  a  d^ 

p'rerToTrr  \'T'  '''''  "^^  «-'^-  ^^^ 
phe«  of  the  0  iv  1l!     '"*''""?  ^°"  •^"y  *he  atmol: 

of  /k.  n  *  reaasunng;  the  news  of  the  arrest 

of  the  Burgomaster  was  spreadinir  and  than  K„ 
there  wera  r«ii....  -*  *i-    _»'*^''"7"«'  ■""  then  by  noon 
if  it  ir^       !u    ■!**'*  Legation  anxiously  inquiring 
^  .t  were  true  that  the  American  Minister  had  lefT  I? 
was  precisely  what  I  had  expected;  the  crowd  thflt  h.^! 

cold  and  ,n  the  sunlight  crowds  were  gathered  eve.^. 

walks  md  ^T      '^'"''''"^!' "'"^ploying  on  the  side- 
ZtZJ^  P'opl'  were  gossiping  ,t  the  doors;  there 

sale,  the  women  before  them  gesticulating  with  their 

Midi,  the  Kue  Neuve,  and  on  out  to  Laeken  .nH  hJ™ 
just  aer^s  the  canal  the  only  incident  oft^eC^^ 
menbomng  occurred.  The  German  sentinel  storeld^ 
•nd  a  great  crowd  gathered,  and  when  they  s.„?heZ 
Ihey  raised  excited  cries  of  -Five  VALiau^TZe 
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fAmMquer  The  Belgian  police  rushed  everywhere 
among  the  crowd,  crying: 

"AUezI  AUezr 

It  took  the  thick-headed  German  sentinel  as  long  to 
read  the  poisierschein  as  though  it  had  been  Chitty  on 
Pleadmg  but  he  finished  finally  and  we  got  away  and 
1  can  still  see  among  the  red  and  excited  faces,  the  Bel- 
gian with  a  pointed  yellow  beard  shouting  franticaUy 
as  he  swung  his  hat  in  the  air: 

"Vive  VAmiriquer 
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MoEE  and  more  loudly  every  minnt*.  «  * 
great  siege  guns  boomed  J^T^tZL  ^"'^'  *^* 
constant  movements  of  trZT  1  ^*^*n>J  *here  were 
stant  drumminTof  thosiT'  *^.'°"«^'?  ^^^^  "ty.  a  con- 
pavements,  thereat  2v      7  ''^r^°^  ^''^'  °«  the 

about,  and!  at  iS  ItLTan^rot"  ^^^^^^   '"^^^"^ 
doors  of  the  roval  n«l«„o  ''^"^^Yo^'ng  m  and  up  to  the 

■e.  on  tte  St^    ^S' 1*«  J""- ■>«  Ac^^n- 


allemands  ou  beiges     Le«  W«.i    j  ""''o'''  dorinavant  dea  bleas^ 
".ilitaires  .Ile»a„^;  eit^JS::^         *"*  **"  '"'*«*"  «"  ^^^» 

Hdpital  no  4,  caaerae  Baudonin. 
8-    Le  drapean  de  la  Croix-Ron«.  .^  i      • 
pouraoite,  jadidairea,  dea  aoibulance^  rfetc^J'"^  """'  P""*  «*« 

-e  .e«„t  p,„,  eapabl;  de  fate     'erce  /  """""  •''«-"'^' 

na.«.t  confix  .„  ^^  ,^,  .^tr  gt'  ^ r^r"*  '"-^ 

*    '  °*"  9"  'J»  pourront 
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other  Red  Cross  hospitals  that  had  been  too  numerously 
established  everywhere  in  the  city.  There  were  crowds, 
always  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  great  iron  gates, 
watching  the  wounded  as  they  were  brought  in— those 
forms  on  stretchers  with  faces  ahnost  as  pale  as  the 
bandages  around  their  heads,  and  with  the  wan,  indiffer- 
ent expression  that  suffering  gives  to  the  eyes  of  the  very 

It  was  a  rather  pitiful  sight;  and  there  was,  one  of 
those  mornings,  another  sight  to  which  we  were  destined 
to  grow  accustomed— that  of  an  affiche  giving  a  list  of 
condamnations  amort'  The  crowds  stood  before  the 
gruesome  affiche,  transfixed  somehow  by  its  lugubrious 
£tre  transport's, 
onniers. 

Bmxelles,  le  29  septembre,  1914. 


Le  goiirerneinent  renonce  k  les  retenir  comme  pris- 


Le  gouvemenr  militaire, 
Babon  von  LOttwitz, 

1  A  1    J  ^  :.  Ginfeal-major. 

A  la  date  du  14  septembre  1914,  un  tribunal  de  guerre  Kgale- 
ment  convoqu6  a  condamn'  les  sujets  beiges  sulvanU: 

1.     Van  der  Hagen,  Jean,  ouvrier,  domicilii  A  Bruxelles,  n€  le  6 
juin  1878  k  Cureghem,  pour  r&istance  centre  nne  sentinelle  aUe- 
mande  se  trouvant  dans  I'exercice  de  ses  foncUons: 
A  Six  Mom  Dk  Pbison. 
«.     Verheyden,  Hortense,  veuve  Robaert,  domicilii  k  Bmzelles 
nit  le  9  avril  1878  k  BruxcUes,  pour  offenses  graves  contre  rarm& 
allemand  et  contre  un  de  ses  membres, 

A  Un  An  D«  Prison. 
«.     Debonnet,  Julien,  ouvrier,  domicilii  k  Strombeek,  n6  le  23 
septembre  1880  k  Roubaix  (France),  pour  coups  de  feu  contre  une 
senbnelle  allemande, 

A  La  Mobt. 
Bruzelles,  le  16  septembre,  1914. 

(Slgni)     TON  L&TTwm, 
Giniral  et  Oonvemeur. 
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juggertion,  as  they  stood  and  watched  the  wounded 

tagne  de  la  Cour  and  gazed  ahnost  vacantly  off  to  the 
west,  where  there  were  columns  of  smokef  india^tb* 

^1^7  T""^'''  They  were  all  idle  to  be^Jr 
and  aU  dumb  and  dulled  with  care,  and  there  waT^wlvs' 
«.e  sh«ne  and  the  grief  of  the  occupation ;  one  never  saw 

flTrilwn  ^   ^  ^  "*  ™*  '*"*y^«f  *^^  American  flag  and 
flounshmg  wooden  swords  and  lustily  singing  "La  Bra- 

"S^rrJ  "°?r  *'t  ''^  "°^^'  ^^  Genn^^'soldfer^ 
wisdv  ordll  ;.  *  """'^^"^  *^^''  °^'  ''o  ""^h  more 

sT^L     °V    *^^"'^^  '"  *^  °^'^^*  of  «"«h  universal 
a«eiy  reacned  Ihe  Hague,  or  when  one  morninir  to 

^fitted  tS^       •    ^'^  ^^'^  ^  *^^  '^^^i  "'^•fo^s  tC 
^ve  I^n  r  ''  T  T««PO"^«t^.  and  they  seemed  to 

mLs^hefhT^"f''.*'^**'^P"«°"^^^^^^ 

mans,  they  had  been  hospitably  treated,  and  now  thev 

o^  "i*'  T^'  *'°"  j°"™««^*^  -ho  --"  o^ 
over     %um  by  German  officers,  who  were  most  scru- 

at  :;nduS"  ''-'  *'^^  '''^-  --  ^^-^  P-- 
We  were  stiU  having  trouble  getting  our  Enrfish 
ZZZU  f  Vr;^^'^^heen  arrfnged^and  the 3   s 
ment   fo  ^'  ^"'  **"  ^°^^  ^ut  at  the  last  mo- 

t^!m  /  r"!  '^'''  *^  authorities  refused  to  let 
ttem  depart  and  the  train  pulled  out  without  them,  leav- 
ing them  sittmg  there  on  their  boxes  weeping. 
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And  all  this  whUe  the  deep  detonations  of  the  cannons 
north  of  us  sounded  heavily  in  the  ear  and  on  the  heart, 
rising  steadily  to  its  terrible  crescendo  that  was  to  mark 
the  fmde  of  another  movement  in  the  great  fugue. 
On  the  fifth  Let  Nouvellet  puhliies  par  le  Gouveme- 
ment  aUemand  announced  that  the  outer  forts  of  Lierre, 
Waelhem,  Eoningsoeyt,  and  the  intermediary  redoubts 
had  fallen,  and  that  through  the  breach  ui  the  circle  of 
exterior  forts  the  Germans  were  now  able  to  push  the 
attack  against  the  inner  circle  of  forts  and  against  the 
city  itself.    The  people  had  been  convinced  that  Ant- 
werp was  impregnable;  they  had  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  siege  with  con^dence,  thinking  that  relief  would 
come.    But  now  among  those  classes  which,  if  not  the 
more  intelligent,  had  better  means  of  information,  doubt 
had  grown  and  they  began  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  fall  of  Antwerp.    And  then — ^^what  would  become 
of  the  King  and  the  Queen,  the  Court  and  the  Govern- 
ment?   No  one  could  envisage  the  situation,  it  was 
impossible  to  take  any  large  view  of  it,  the  mind  refused 
longer  to  receive  any  impression  of  this  vast  epopie  that 
was  being  enacted  on  the  huge  theatre  of  Europe.  We 
simply  could  not  realize  it,  that  was  all,  and  we  turned 
from  the  war  to  talk  of  the  price  of  grapes,  or  of  the 
fact  that  the  bread  was  dark,  or  of  the  latest  affiche  or- 
dering that  German  money  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  a 
mark  at  one  franc  twenty-five  centimes.*    Coin  had  long 

*Abr£tk 

1.  II  ne  peut  pas  *tre  d£rog£  par  des  conventions  particnliires 
I  la  prescription  de  I'arret^  royal  du  8  octobre  1914  (Bulletin  offi- 
del  des  lois  et  arret^s  pour  le  territoire  beige  occup^  du  5  octobre 
1914,  n»6)  d'apr^s  laquelle  la  monnaie  allemande  (esp^ces,  billets 
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Bnadle.,  le  15  nove»b«r,9u    ■'°"  "^^  "  P"''""""' 
I*  gouyemeur  g^n^ral  en  Belglqne, 
Bamok  ton  du  Qoltm, 
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We  would  fall  asleep  at  night  to  the  lugubrious  boom- 
ing of  those  heavy  siege  guns  the  Austrians  had  so  osten- 
tatiously dragged  along  the  boulevards  on  their  way  to 
Antwerp;  and  we  would  awaken  to  the  same  sound  in 
wan  mornings  of  care.  Now  and  then  there  would  be 
the  drumming  of  those  iron  heels  on  the  pavement  and 
the  exultant  music, of  a  military  band,  adding  irony  to 
despair. 

"AM  iU  »ont  trhs  gcds.  Us  sont  contentar  said  one  of 
the  servants  one  morning  bitterly. 

The  incessant  thud  and  rumble  shook  the  house  so  that 
it  trembled  and  rattled  the  windows  in  their  casements; 
and  it  got  on  the  nerves.  The  doom  of  Antwerp  was 
not  far  away.  One  evening  Baron  von  der  Lancken 
said  that  the  Germans  had  again  taken  Malines  and  that 
they  could  no  more  be  dislodged.  Then  another  day 
of  heavy  detonations,  and  another  and  another.  One  by 
one  the  outer  forts  were  falling,  and  then  one  morning 
the  Baron  came  to  say  that  the  bombai  iment  of  the 
city  itself  was  about  to  begin,  and  wouia  I  be  so  kind 
as  to  say  to  the  Belgian  Government  that  if  the  Belgians 
would  promise  not  to  use  the  towers  of  the  cathedral 
and  other  monuments  for  military  purposes  they,  the 
Germans,  would  promise  not  to  bombard  them. 

"We  do  not  wish  a  repetition  of  the  affair  of  Rheims," 
von  der  Lancken  said,  "and  we  are  tired  of  being  called 
barbarians." 
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For  the  diplomatic  representative  of  «  neutral  ffovem- 
ment  it  was  a  delicate  question,  for  we  were  not  to'dke 
any  action  that  might  have  relation  to  milita^  ope^! 

^"i::Sl*rr.'r  ^^e  German  :1s 
Z^lnf  J!*^  ^Y  *''*  arrangement  be  made,  and 
then,  mterestmg  and  original  opinion  was  that  thii  was 

r^\":f^uTS*'°"-  T^^y ^-.certainly  ft  ™ 
to  tf.1  ^^f  ?  i  7  "o^ements  and  I  could  only  say 
to  them  that  if  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp  was  not 
a  military  operation  I  should  like  them  to  I  m^  the 

t:rm:t:.:r'-''^'^^'^'-^°p--^onon^^^^^ 

menrs'^;d^n'"'^.T^'"^^^^P"^^ 

ments  and  yet,  so  readily  does  doubt  poison  even  the 

a":t"f  tr^Z u"f '  !;;  "  ^f'  ^^^^^  'greler  had 
Z^  T  £  '""^^  themselves  into  chifons  de  papier 

m«f/^il-    ?  Washington  saying  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment  desu-ed.  Gibson,  then  at  Antwerp,  could  be  in- 

to^ttJi:.'""*  «"«  -^-«o-  of  the'buil4s  b-k 
Then  one  morning-it  was  the  sixth  of  October-  we 
were  getting  off  the  English  nurses,  one  hundred  a^d 
twenty  of  them,  that  day,  and  the  doctors  as  weU,7nclud. 
mg  Wyatt,  for  all  of  which  we  were  dulylrltet^^ 
«»«eHermancito,alwaysaverymineofgos^si?^;^^^^^^^^ 
me  that  the  presence  of  military  attaches  proved  that  the 

wXfTJrtf^""'^"'.'^^^^^'"-^^-  ^»^-P 

vei^Z  T^^  ''''  '^'  '^^  ^"P^^^^  ''  «-  «'«l°<^k  that 
in  -^^'i,  ^  "T  '^'^^^  *^'"°«^'  »  the  way  it  used 
to  do  m  those  dumb  days  without  a  Press.  The  city  se^ 
tied  under  a  sodden  melancholy;  as  the  troops  mashed 
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down  the  rtreeta  men  stood  on  the  corners  and  watched 
them  m  despair. 

The  next  morning^Wednesday  the  seventh  of  Octo- 
ber—Villalobar  being  at  my  house,  at  ten  o'clock  the 
Baron  von  der  Lancken  and  a  Colonel  von  Leipsig  ar- 
med ;  they  came  to  ask  us  to  inform  the  Government  at 
Antwerp  of  the  Germans'  intention  to  bombard  the  city 
unless  they  surrendered.    They  came  officially,  wearing 
their   swords,    and    bearing   official    documents— The 
Hague  Conventions,  no  less,  or  what  was  left  of  them, 
and  on  these  they  squarely  pkced  themselves.  Article  26 
was  the  rock  that  yet  projected  from  the  welter  of  chaos 
about  us;  they  said  .that  according  to  Article  26  it  was 
their  duty  to  use  all  means  to  notify  the  town,  and  inas- 
much as  the  Belgians  refused  to  receive  any  parlement- 
aires,  they  had  to  have  recourse  to  us.    Curiously  and 
luckily,  ahnost  at  that  very  moment  I  had  a  despatch 
from  Washington  about  the  preservation  of  historic 
monuments  at  Antwerp.  It  had  aU  been  arranged  nicely, 
and  we  set  to  work  on  a  letter,  citing  the  premonitory 
Article  26  and  communicating  to  the  local  authorities  at 
Antwerp  the  request  made  to  us  by  the  Germans.    We 
decided  finaUy  to  send  the  letter  by  Sefior  Sorehi,  Villa- 
lobar's  white  bearded  naval  attach^.    He  was  to  go  in 
my  motor  with  Adrien— one  of  our  chauffeurs— to  drive 
him  and  Baron  von  der  Lancken  to  see  him  safely 
through  the  lines.    I  wrote  a  letter  to  Davignon  and  one 
to  our  Consul-General,  Mr.  Diederich,  setting  forth  the 
facts;  and  Colonel  Sorela  departed  in  state  under  the 
Spanish  and  American  flags,  with  a  white  flag  to  use 
at  the  lines. 


XLIX 

THE  ENOUBH  HAVE  AHBIVED 

rul™f  ^  SoRELA_who  according  to  some  Spanish 
rule  was  a  Colonel  even  though  he  was  in  the  Navy-and 
Adrien  came  back  from  Antwerp  the  next  moving  at 

ItT.  "Ir^;.  J*;'^  ^'^  ^'^  '  ^^-'  adventuro^'hLe 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  had  got  out  of  Antw^p 

and  once  out  they  had  even  more  daHcultyi^Z; 

S:tneY  ^'"r ^^'  '°'  *'^  ^™^"dment  had  ^'Z 
8h«ipnel  was  bursting  over  the  hood  of  the  aut^^bile 
^onhra^e  Adrien!"  said  Colonel  Sorela  enthuSfc-' 

thouJhT*  '  ^''"^.  "'^  *\'  ''"^^  ^^'^"<'«"''«  shoulder  as 
though  he  were  giving  him  an  accolade.    Arrived  at 

r^^e  t^  r  ,  "°   "*  ?"'*  understand  and  refused  to 
Je^   inS.%        "'^  f"'*  '^•^  ™^^^-«*^'  h«  ^°»W  re. 

«^iedl?i,   iff**^-    B"* -h«n  Colonel  Sorela 
!n5T;  u       ^^  ^'^^  '*°*  "'"^  demanding  a  surrender 
«d  that  he  was  merely  to  inform  the  local  popXion 
of  the  impending  bombardment,  the  GenerS  thanked 
him  for  his  services  to  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

Such  was  Colonel  Sorela's  official  report,  officially  de- 
bvered  with  appropriate  salutes.    But  it  was  his  unoffi^ 
ml  report  that  was  the  most  interesting,  and  tha7l 
did  not  have  from  him  mitU  I  had  had  it  from  Adrien 
Wmg  at  three  in  the  morning.  Adrien  had  not  S 

motor  before  the  door  until  half-past  five  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  when  Joseph  awoke  from  the  lound  ihimber  with 
which  he  was  nightly  blessed,  and  opened  to  him  the 
great  iron  gates  in  the  courtyard.  And  when  I  came 
down-not  at  half-past  five,  by  any  means-Adrien 
came  to  me  and  with  great  blazing  eyes  told  me  an 
astonishmg  secret 

The  English  had  arrivedl  Antwerp  was  fuU  of  them! 
Oh,  there  could  be  no  mistake;  he  knew  the  uniforms, 
and  they  were  everywhere,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them--.n  short,  the  British  armyl    It  was  perhaps  the 
only  bit  of  good  news  that  we  had  had  since  the  war 
began,  and  it  was  the  last  we  were  to  hear  for  a  lon« 
tmie.    And  all  day  we  lived  in  the  pleasurable  excite- 
ment of  the  news,  not  daring  to  mention  it,  wondering 
If  the  Germans  knew,  and  ahnost  every  minute  cxpectinir 
some  great  event  to  be  bom  of  it. 

And  then  that  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  came  Gibson, 
witii  as  many  adventures  to  relate  as  Adrien,  and  irreat 
sacks  of  mail,  and  the  news  that  the  mothers  had  wiled 
tte  day  before  on  the  Baltic  in  the  care  of  Richard 

vZf^^  ?r';  ^J*'''*"  """^  accompanied  by  Harold 
Fowler,  of  the  London  Embassy,  come  to  take  out  the 
Enghsh  nurses.  We  could  teU  him  that  they  were  al- 
ready out-but  what  of  Antwerp,  and  the  British  army? 
Ah,  Antwerpl  The  King  and  the  Queen  had  gone- 
the  army  had  gone,  the  Government  had  gone-out  on 
the  road  in  the  night  toward  Ostend. 

*  7?!!'  ?^  ff^^')  "™^^  ^°°*  *~*'  ^*  ^»<J  ^^  only 
a  little  handful  of  troops,  come  too  late-and  Antwerp 
must  fall.  '^ 

We  were  up  late  that  night  hearing  from  Gibson  and 
Fowler  the  news  from  London,  reading  a  great  mass  of 
mad  from  America,  the  first  in  many  weeks,  and  the 
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IxrinWM.  M«SL.      fVP'km;  that  I  had  .j? 

with  that  peculiar  seAtiml^l    J      ^*""'*"  ^^^e"' 
iie  side  hyMXith1h^!T    V^^  '''"''^  »^^-y»  to 

down  as  immune.  ^^ogica,l  garden  was  marked 

"£,«  pauvre»  hitetl"  he  said. 

not\*?ie*^';:;SiJa;c^^^^  *° -^  ^~*-*-»  - 

necessary    The^ri,    a         *""*•  '*"  ^*  P~^«J.  hardly 
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hJzir;!  "ir*"i°'  ^""«^  *^*  "«^*  ''•y-  •"<»  ^^ 

uTrS^r  •^^  "^  *°  «»•  -""nd  that  the  .tillnes.  left 
ui  vaguely  uneaay.  a.  though  nomt  nomal  thing  were 
mu-ing;  we  were  Uke  the  women  to  whom  vSfalobi: 

T^Ill^*!!"  ?"  ^«**^°"  ^^"'^  *»»«  bombardment  at 
L«bon  at  the  time  of  the  revolution;  at  every  report  of 

S!  ;^"  *^«y  «<»e«med.  until  he  had  them  ient  to 
the  ceUar  and  then,  in  a  little  while,  they  came  up  to 

M^.«  ^*^'  "     *•  P^'**"*""*  day.    In  the  afternoon 

h^nZ^^l*     '?j.:«'^««.washe„ot?  And  safe,  was 
he  not?      And  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  teU  her  that 
•8  a  result  of  his  responsibilities  and  perplexities  and 
worries  he  had  just  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
The  German  Headquarters  was  deserted;  for  once 

of  sombre  quiet,  as  though  life  and  its  affairs  were  in 
suspense;  no  one  was  to  be  seen  until  Conrad,  the  Bood- 
natured,  serviceable,  kindly  clerk,  saw  me  and  said : 

"o/jZlZ.^''"  ""'  ''  •dded.diplomaticaUy. 

I  went  back  to  the  Legation;  de  Leval  was  there. 
Antwerp  has  faUen."  he  said.    He  said  no  more,  too 
much  depressed  to  comment  on  the  fact. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  Madame  W .  Jovelv 

m  her  mourning.  ^ 
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thing  for  her.  *^        '  ^  *"  "■•'«  «»  ««  ■<»«- 

And  llien  came  ViHtloInr  with  .  Un„  , 
-y  note.    Antwerp  f.lle„|    Tl.  n    *  ""'  "^  *"" 
■11  over  town  ii  ,..  .n         ., ""  ""'"  *«"  not  only 

.  teleg,™":^;  wVdrii  "'  ""  ""'''•  '»' '«  "^  fc-d 
"^^e'Sri:"''  *i-  '— •  •  """«'»  l.wy.r 

.'ic^:'ori''!;-~  rr-""  «-■ 
t>».i  I.  i.  not't^e."  nt^o.  ^°:;.^'  ''■"  *•»  ■« 

built  to  be  tap^L^i,"*"??"''!'"   IW  forts  were 
«.«n.    Notth.'G:rI'J:*7j"  overthrow 

Jo™rdo„.on.yt.h.e„<,he.t"fr:.„^;^:L-^^ 

intrn^n;^^r^^^;-™ice,»a.,.„„^ 

l>«y,w«there-De„^f<,fTB°,  ^"T'  ^^*"- 
What  w«^e  news?  /'h:^;?^?"  "T^T.?"'^- 

Gibsonc„e=heh.dse».heGem..ns;theyh.dtoid 
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him,  and  added :   "And  now  we'll  push  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment into  the  sea.'' 
I  had  one  more  visitor  that  evening  quite  late— von 

S ,  a  German  officer.    He  came  in  from  the  field, 

cold  and  wet  and  weary.    He  sat  down  in  a  chair  before 
the  little  open  fire  that  burned  in  my  room.    He  threw 
back  his  greyish-blue  overcoat,  took  off  his  cap,  reveal- 
ing his  grey  hair,  arranged  his  long  sabre  between  his 
knees,  and  was  for  a  moment  silent.    He  was  a  distin- 
guished man  in  appearance  and  not  all  the  mire  and  dirt 
of  war  could  hide  a  certain  elegance  that  was  implicit  in 
his  attire.  He  had  lived  long  years  in  London,  long  years 
in  France;  he  spoke  all  the  European  languages  as  well 
as  he  spoke  German.     He  sat  there  a  moment  and 
stretched  out  a  white  hand  toward  the  grateful  blaze;  a 
gold  bracelet  that  he  wore  glistened  in  its  warm  light. 
Then,  suddenly,  with  an  impulsive  gesture,  as  though 
the  fire  had  burned  his  fingers,  he  withdrew  his  hand, 
passed  it  wearily  over  his  face,  and  then  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  palm. 

"Are  you  tired?"  I  asked. 

He  took  away  his  hand  and  looked  up;  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  in  his  blue  eyes  that  was  terrible  to 
see.  He  did  not  answer  my  question;  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard  it.  • 

"This  thing,"  he  began,  "this  thing  of  standing  old 
peasants  up  against  the  wall— well,  it's  no  business  for 
a  gentleman  I" 
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J^.:^2eatet';;.'^^Tf;  ?'"  °°-  r-^  «» 

the  poor  folk  whom  the  war  had  driven  Lt  of  ^^  l  T 
back  fpnm  T"  ,   *"® -"^^^a*!  army,  when  it  fell 

wht  iS^eTw  in    "^  '°L''  ^"^.'^""^^  *«  ^'^^'^^  J'™  even 
"iicn  mey  lay  m  rums  about  them    Th#.n    1-;,  »„      *    . 

i-t.  ttey  i^  Wd«.  th««e.v«"Si  S'i^t;rd  the' 
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bracken  of  the  drear  Campine,  or  in  the  woods,  in  ra- 
vines, in  fields,  in  ditches,  anywhere  they  could  find 
shelter,  like  hunted  animals;  and  now  that  Antwerp  was 
fallen  they  merged  and  trailed  their  miseries  along  the 
road  into  Brussels.    Some  of  those  haggard  eyes  had 
looked  on  while  Eppeghem  was  destroyed  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  dreadful  deeds  at  Aerschot  or  at  Boortmeer- 
beek,  the  horrors  of  Hofstade  or  of  Sempst.    The  scat- 
tered throngs  moved  on,  dumb,  heavy,  slow,  without  a 
word,  without  a  cry,  without  a  hope,  beyond  the  power 
of  expression  or  the  need  of  it  any  more,  treading  a 
silent  calvary  of  which  no  human  means  could  voice  the 
pain.    There  were  men  bent  beneath  their  packs,  and 
bowed  under  a  far  htevier  load  of  despair;  women  with 
wan  faces,  whereon  the  stain  of  futile  tears  had  long 
since  dried,  shawls  over  their  heads,  figures  of  utter  mis- 
ery;  and  children,  their  smiles  gone,  trotting  in  the  mud 
beside  their  elders,  glancing  up  now  and  then  with  that 
most  terrible  of  all  expressions  the  human  countenance 
can  assume— that  look  of  terror  in  the  eyes  of  little  chU- 
dren  who  for  the  first  time,  in  this  our  tragic  life,  realize 
that  there  are  calamities  which  their  mothers  have  no 
power  to  avert.    The  children  clumped  along  in  their 
sabots,  which  the  Flemish  onomatopoetically  call  klom- 
pen;  the  elder  among  them  helping  the  younger,  some- 
times carrying  them  in  their  thin,  pathetic  arms. 

Day  after  day  and  all  through  the  night,  in  rain  and 
mud  and  cold,  in  those  drear  October  days  of  1914,  they 
trooped  on  with  no  place  to  go,  without  hope,  ahnost 
without  the  will  to  hope.  They  trooped  on  in  wooden 
shoes  or  in  no  shoes  at  all,  and  they  bore  in  their  arms, 
or  on  their  backs,  their  little  all  tied  up  in  bundles.  Some 
of  them,  the  less  unfortunate,  had  carts,  and  since  they 
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ttnHv  !w'*r  ^f '"*  ^°^  *«  ^™^  *»>^™  they  pa. 
tiently  drew  them  themselves,  straining  against  the 
ropes  the,r  forms  bowed  in  labour.  ThoZTl  t 
doubt  a  vicaous  habit  to  look  at  life  through  the  et  o^ 
he  artast  and  the  writer,  they  reminded  one  of  the  filres 

.      ^th  whT^  '  r  *T'  '""^  ^^^  ^"  *»^«t  Pathos  of  toil 
w,^  which  Frederic  has  imbued  his  peasants. 

Now  and  then,  when  some  German  officer  in  arrogant 

indifference  muffled  in  the  fur-collar  of  his^  S 

swept  by  in  his  grey  motor,  or  some  detachmemy'l' 

diers.  stolid  and  with  brutish  insensibility,  marched 

out  into  the  ditches  and  waited,  and  when  the  soldiers 

P^ff™.^"""'^ """ "'"'  «■'  -«-/»" 

Twice  I  saw  the  pageant  of  human  woe  and  misery 

L  !  ^  w'^  °^  ""  ''"*"""  ^""'  '  «^^  it  »  ^^ek  later  in 
the  scumbled  greys  of  a  dismal  day  of  rain,  and  I  hope 
never  to  look  upon  the  hke  again.  ^ 

fhn^T  "^^n  ''^^^'  *°  '''  *^°"«  the  Antwerp  road  in 
witrionrtr?™r,  ^^T^^.  "^°^^"«  ^^^^^  ^-«^  the  siege, 
sact  «nd  T  f  ^"^'""«  ^'^^^"^  ^^d  ^ith  knap, 
sacks  and  rifles,  hehnets.  belts,  sabres,  all  the  salvage 
they  had  economically  gathered;  ruined  villages  like  Ut- 
Jlr  I      w',f  ^P°*  ^^"«d  to  the  English-speaking  race. 

lated  th'e  S^L^r^""''!^'  ""  '"™^'  '^^  havingians-' 
wLi^  ?  u  "".'^  °"''  *°"«"^'  ^^^«  of  h«"ses.  their 
^indows  broken  m,  their  walls  riddled  with  bulkts  or 

the  stit"^  *Tfi  ffy^'  ^"°^^*^»  '^'^  ^^^^  into 

ite  tlr  •  r.  n  V^'  ^""''^"'  '^^■^^^^^  that  used  to 

me  the  road  felled  to  clear  the  way  for  camion-balls- 

some.  mdeed,  felled  by  the  camion-balls  themselves. 
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Near  Eppeghem  were  the  trenches  the  Belgians  had 
abandoned,  stretching  across  the  yellow  fields  where  as- 
paragus—the famous  aspergea  de  MaUne»—haA  been 
growing,  the  fields  that  had  been  so  downy,  so  feathery, 
all  trampled  down  in  the  rage  that  had  seared  them  with 
its  hot  breath.  In  the  little  niches  in  the  trench-walls 
there  were  crusts  of  mouldy  bread,  a  tin  cup,  or  a  can- 
tine;  Belgian  Mpis  and  knapsacks  were  strewn  about; 
and  in  one  place  a  subterranean  room  had  been  hollowed 
out,  the  garlands  of  paper-flowers  still  on  its  clayey 
walls,  and  a  table  with  matches,  a  lamp,  a  bottle  and  the 
remains  of  the  last  supper — all  as  they  had  left  it  when 
at  last  they  had  to  fly.  And  there  was  one  sentient  thing 
— a  dog  lying  in  one  of  the  caverns;  the  poor  fellow 
stared  with  great  pathetic  eyes  but  refused  to  come  out, 
and  lay  there  waiting  for  the  master  who  would  never 
more  return. 

Eppeghem  was  a  silent  place  of  ruins;  not  a  roof  re- 
mained, not  a  house  that  had  not  been  ravaged  by  fire; 
the  pretty  grey  old  church  but  a  heap  of  blackened  stone 
and  mortar.  The  body  of  a  horse  was  lying  in  the  street, 
its  stiff*  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air;  hideous  cats  prowled 
among  the  ruins;  and  everywhere  there  were  black  bot- 
tles, thousands  of  them,  emptied  of  their  jvine  by  the 
Germans  in  their  guzzling. 

It  was  st  at  Malines;  empty  bottles  everywhere — 
ranged  on  window-siUs,  <hi  door  steps,  or  rolling  in  the 
streets — evidence  of  an  insatiable  thirst.  German  sol- 
diers, in  that  ugly  field-grey,  were  slinking  out  of  houses 
hiding  bottles  under  their  timics.  The  town  was  deserted 
by  all,  save  now  and  then  one  saw  some  girl  gathering 
bits  of  wood  with  which  to  make  a  fire,  or  a  few  women 
bent  above  the  piles  of  dibri»,  picking  it  over,  trying  to 
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«^e  something  from  the  rubbish,  all  that  remained  to 

The  beautiful  Grand'  Place  was  but  a  heap  of  charred 
bnck  and  twisted  iron;  and  while  the  cathedrd  wa. 
standmg,  th  .re  were  great  holes  yawning  inks  waUs  In^ 
ts  canren  stone  was  all  broken,  and  eviy  parof  tSe 

t^t  mSw    ^"^     ""^  °^  ^'^  ^^"y"'  ^°"Jd  sound 
then.  meUow  peals  across  the  fields  no  more.    Near  by 

the  grey  o  d  monastic  residence  of  Cardinal  Mercie^ 
stood  with  its  roof  beaten  in. 

onf  om^'  *T"f  f"^"""'^'  '*°°**  ^^  ^^'t  of  Waelhem. 
sTon     A^T  def  enses-the  key.  I  believe,  to  the  po- 

r„H  h  !?i'  °V''''^  ''^''  '^''^'^'^  *he  fields,  gaL 
and  bare,  sodden  from  their  late  inundation-eveVy  t^ 
cut  down  and  mtricate  entanglements  of  baS  wS  I^ 
^^a«^^e/m.everywhere.    Here  and  there  was  a  new 

t^r^t^f";.  •'"''  °"*f "  *^  ^°^'  '^^'^^  *he  bridge  across 
the  moat  there  was  the  grave  of  a  German  soldier,  his 

!f  "^^  ^'f  ^^^^*  l«id  upon  it.  with  a  few  faded  flow! 
ers.  Evemng  was  stealing  over  the  fields  from  which 
^e  waters  had  not  all  receded ;  there  were  pools  he.,  and 
there  gleaming  m  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
was  the  awful  silence  that  follows  cataclysm-as  though 

orthet;fd  hS^ -: '-''  -  '-''^  -  ^'-^'  ^'^  -^ 

„  W  ^f**"*  fr"?  °^  *^^  grass-grown  fort  heaved  itself 
above  the  wet  level  plain,  the  curve  of  its  outline  broken 
by  the  enormous  hole  that  had  been  torn,  like  a  crater 
m  Its  very  summit  by  the  shell  of  the  "42"  that,  in  the 
deadly  precision  of  the  final  and  perfect  shot,  had  blasted 
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its  steel  cupola  to  bits.  And  there  on  the  jagged  sum- 
mit the  black,  white,  and  red  flag  of  modem  Grermany 
hung  from  its  staiF  and  a  sentinel  stood  beside  it,  soli- 
tary, immobile,  his  spiked  helmet  and  his  long  bayonet 
outlined  in  sharp  silhouette  against  the  sky  of  faint, 
delicate  rose,  where  the  sun  had  set  as  though  for  the 
last  time. 

An  hour  before  we  had  driven  into  Malines,  and  there 
by  the  ancient  gate,  the  Porte  de  Bruxelles,  an  old  peas- 
ant was  sitting  in  the  sun  before  the  door  of  his  ruined 
home;  the  light  of  day  shone  through  the  broken  win- 
dows and  the  roof  was  gone.    When  he  saw  the  little 
American  flag  on  the  motor  he  raised  his  hand  in  solemn 
salute.    When  we, returned  late  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  the  old  peasant  still  sitting  before  the  ruins  of  his 
home;  he  seemed  not  to  have  moved,  but  sat  there  in 
dumb  despau*,  and  he  raised  his  hand  again  to  his  cap 
in  that  reverent  salute.    What  did  it  mean  to  him,  that 
bright  bit  of  bunting  with  its  fluttering  red-and-white 
stripes  and  the  white  stars  on  the  blue?    What  vague 
impressionistic  dream  of  liberty  and  of  justice  did  it 
evoke  before  those  old  eyes  that  had  gazed  on  nameless 
horrors  and  were  beyond  tears?    I  uncovered  to  him; 
I  trust  that  he  understood. 

Somewhere  along  the  road  beyond  Vilvorde  there  was 
a  German  officer,  his  motor  beside  the  road,  en  paime — 
a  punctured  tire.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  an 
officer  and  a  chauffeur.  He  spoke  French  with  diffi- 
culty, and  I  thought  he  was  asking  me  to  take  his  wife 
in  to  Brussels;  I  offered,  of  course,  to  do  this  but, 
"Oh,  no,"  he  said  lightly,  "she  can  wait  there."  And 
he  climbed  into  the  car,  taking  the  vacant  seat,  and  rode 
into  Brussels. 
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me  politely.    {Glonoaen  cannonen) 
^7««M*,  stiu  bowed  under  their  pocks,  still  bendinir  to 
without  eomplunt,  without .  word.   The  rah,  w„Tni^^ 

tt.  r<!fr^A  umed  out  to  let  us  p^sT  Now  .„d  ttefone' 
of  the™,  ookmg  dumbly  up  „d  seeing  the  flag,  to™  h" 

tei-eX'-dJ^.""'"^""-^''^' 
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An  artist  friend,  discussing  one  day  the  paintings  of 
the  old  Flemish  school,  those  joyous  canvasses  of  Te- 
niers  and  Jordaens,  and  how  realistically  they  depict  the 
feasting  and  the  frolic  and  the  fun  that  have  gone  on  al- 
ways in  Flanders,  advanced  the  interesting  and  touching 
theory  that  the  Flemish  people  had  suffered  so  much  in 
theur  history  that  they  had  to  take  their  fun  where  and 
when  they  could  find  it,  and  abandon  themselves  wholly 
to  it.    I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  but  I  do  know  that  there 
is  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  Belgians  an  incomparable 
spirit  that  bears  them  up  in  adversity,  and  so,  even  after 
Antwerp,  with  their  wonderful  resiliency  they  could  find 
some  light  in  darkness  and  take  heart  of  grace.   The  dis- 
aster, they  began  to  say,  was  not  so  irreparable.    It  hap- 
pens in  the  lives  of  nations,  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals, 
that  a  defeat  which  seems  at  the  time  crushing  sometimes 
proves  in  the  end  to  have  been  a  victory  of  a  sort.    It 
requires  a  large  faith  and  usually  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory to  reach  these  reassuring  conclusions,  but  by  some 
quick,  spiritual  apprehension  the  Belgians  began  to  real- 
ize, dimly  at  first,  that  their  army  had,  after  all,  executed 
a  clever  movement  in  withdrawing  from  Antwerp;  had 
those  troops  remained  in  the  fortress  they  would  have 
been  caken  like  rats  in  a  trap,  whereas  now  it  was  pos- 
sible that  they  might  join  the  Allies'  left  wing,  or  at 
least  menace  the  German  right  wing — ^bent  back,  it  was 
said,  as  far  as  Ypres.    The  Belgian  Government  had 
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probably  gone  to  Ostcnd.  and  there  were  rumourMillv 
^Ssey.  "'  *^°"«^^*'-t  •*  --W  go  to  the  We  S 

Ue8  to  send  the  army  on  into  France  and  not  to  Dene- 
trate  farmer  into  Belgium,  but  that  his  plan  was  « jS 

must  be  punished  for  her  resistance.  Hence  «ie  savZ 
descent  upon  the  civU  population  of  the  W        ^ 

Ie«nd'It1t^'"*/^^  «~""^  ^°'  *^«  ^°°  Moltke 
legend  but  it  is  not  without  verisimilitude  when  one  an- 
a  yses  the  series  of  monstrous  deeds  that  have  pTsS^ 
histoiy  as  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium     T^  Ss" 

k^Jn  "^-iTu"^  ""'*  ^'^'*  ""*^*  *»  the  facts  are 
S^Zl.^  ^^  '"  '^^  ^*"°^^  ^*^«  »^«"  bitten,  all  the 
mdiscretions  committed,  and  the  impartial  judgiient  of 

wS^lTwht'.  ^•^^^-^'^^--e.mustnoSd^^ 
with  that  which  does  not  concern  them  or  express  their 
opinions  about  the  high  art  of  war.  but  it  would  s^ 
that  there  IS  something  at  any  rate,  in  this  theory. 

For  the  iroiuc  spirits  have  their  fun  with  mortals :  their 
s«domc  laughter  rings  forever  down  the  aS  vofd' 

and  defeats  to  have  been  triumphs.  Major  Lang- 
home,  of  our  army,  then  a  military  attachS  at  Berlin,  in 

said  that  Antwerp,  if  not  a  victory  for  the  Belgians  was 
hardly  a  victo^  for  the  Germans,  since  in  tSria'te 
to  parade  the  boulevards  of  Brussels,  to  have  the  eclat  of 

natin^i  tK  V^  ^'^"^  "^^^  ^  *^  ^«P't«l  o{  the  little 
nation  they  had  conquered,  and  to  stagger  mankind  with 
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their  force  and  power,  they  had  left  the  country  open 
westward  to  the  sea  and  allowed  the  Belgian  army  to 
escape  to  the  inunortalglory  of  the  Yser. 

But  whatever  minor  consolation  there  may  have  been 
for  the  people  of  Brussels  in  the  thought  that  the  Ger- 
mans  had  made  a  mistake  of  which  history  would  calmly 
speak,  there  was  an  immediate  and  an  intense  preoccu- 
pation, destined  thenceforth  never  to  quit  the  mind  for 
years:  it  was  the  thought  of  famine.  The  wheat  had 
not  come  from  Antwerp  yet.  It  was  even  reported  that 
the  Belgians  in  leaving  the  citadel  had  destroyed  the 
foodstuffs  there,  whereupon  a  German  General  re- 
marked: 

"If  that  is  true  the  whole  Belgian  population  may 
starve  I" 

The  Comite  had  made  every  effort  to  procure  food- 
supplies.    Mr.  Millard  K.  Shaler,  in  his  quality  of  an 
American  citizen,  had  gone  to  London  on  behalf  of  the 
Comity  to  buy  grain.    I  had  obtained  a  paarierachein  for 
him  from  the  Germans  authorizing  him  to  leave  and  to 
re-enter  Belgium.    In  those  days  travelers,  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  had  to  make  a  great  detour  by  l^Iaestricht, 
and  on  his  way  Mr.  Shaler  was  arrested  and  held  two 
days  in  the  Kommandantur  at  Liege  as  a  spy;  I  secured 
his  release,  and  he  continued  on  his  journey,  arrived  at 
London,  bought  wheat— but  could  not  get  permission  to 
export  it  to  Holland. 

The  situation,  indeed,  was  rapidly  growing  serious; 
the  supplies  in  the  country  were  sufficient  only  for  a  fort- 
night. Even  on  the  table  of  the  Legation  there  was 
the  grey  bread.  It  was  not  true  that  the  supplies  at 
Antwerp  had  been  destroyed,  and  we  could  continue  our 
efforts  to  find  some  basis  on  which  we  might  contrive 
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produce,  even  in  peace  times,  more  than  one-fifth  of 

d«:L;  TTS?-    ^.— '^•—ittees.  compel  o 
citizens  of  all  the  principal  town.,  behind  the  German 

TiZf^  T*°*"7'''^  *"  ^  °'-«""''''«d  i»  those  town, 

day  to  enforce  h.s  arguments,  a  man  came  from  Dinant 

that  tt  n"  7  ti  *  ^""^  "'  "'""^'^y  ^'-'^  bread-d 
that  the  people  of  the  stricken  town  had  to  cat.    There 

were  priests  from  Louvain  who  came  to  ask  food  for  the 

hZtt  T  "'^'  f"  ^-"^  -  ^''^^-  *«  ^p^- 

help  for  his  town;  and  there  was  a  little  irirl  askinir 
ten:;!'^*^"^'-*^*  "^  ^''''  «^-  ^^^  but^ltlnt  ^! 
utter  mipotence  of  personal  charity  in  the  world.  It 
was.  of  course,  evident  that  local  committees  could  ac- 

as  I  told  these  gentlemen,  on  a  large  national  scale,  and 
we  began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  doing  this.  There 
was  food  somewhere  in  the  world,  there  was  plenty  S 

f-r  nTr"''  1**"**  ^""^  ^*'^*'  ^'^"^^d  •»  such  mystery 
far  off  there  in  the  west-that  land  which  this  old  Europe 
had  never  understood,  and  to  which  now  it  turned  for 
succor  and  help  and  comfort.    There  were  enormous ,  b- 

lt^^\  rTu''V^^  """-^  °^  «^**'"ff  •*=  there  was 
elS  W  Britain  blockading  the  sea;  there  was  the 
emmty  between  the  Germans  and  the  Belgians.    I  dis- 

^;rt  1?*"^*'°"  ^'**'  ^"''^'«^"'  ^^*h  M.  Francqui. 
with  Mr.  Heineman,  and  with  many  others.  We  had 
meetin-s  and  discussions  in  which  opinion  hung  nebu- 
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kwidy  in  lolution  for  long  houn,  m  opinion  will  in  com- 
mitteei,  until  aome  one  would  lift  his  eyes  hopefully  and 
exclaim: 

"But  the  Hague  Convention!  According  to  the 
Hague  Convention  it  ii  the  duty  of  the  occupying  power 
to  feed  the  population." 

And  then,  with  that  inveterate  vice  of  the  human  mind 
which  persists  in  the  belief  that  a  problem  is  solved  as 
■oon  as  it  has  been  reduced  to  formula,  they  would 
sigh  and  sink  back  in  their  chairs  as  though  the  phrase 
•ufflced  for  the  deed. 

But,  as  I  reminded  them,  the  Belgians  could  not  eat 
Hague  Conventions,  though  that  seemed,  ala»— all  that 
we  had  to  offer  thenv  And  then  one  day— the  fourteenth 
of  October,  to  be  precise— I  had  a  visit  from  the  Baron 
von  der  Lancken  and  Herr  Hellfrisch,  whose  name  has 
since  been  tolerably  well  known  in  the  German  political, 
as  it  was  then  in  the  German  commercial,  world,  though 
they  are,  in  a  way,  much  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Heineman 
had  known  Herr  Hellfrisch  in  that  commercial  world, 
and  he  had  already  brought  him  to  me  to  aid  in  certain 
unofficial  efforts  I  had  been  making  to  diminish  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  the  Brussels  bankers  by  the  excessive 
war  contribution  levied  on  the  city.  In  the  course  of  these 
efforts,  I  had  gwie  to  see  Herr  von  Lumm,  a  portly, 
blond,  serious  man  whose  closely  shaven  head  was 
clasped  by  great  round  spectacles  rimmed  by  tortoise- 
shell  like  those  that  the  Chinese  and  very  young  Ameri- 
cans wear.    He  was  a  German  banker  who,  some  time 
before  the  war,  had  visited  Brussels,  been  received  every- 
where, shown  through  the  Banque  Nationale,  and  a  ban- 
quet and  a  decoration  had  been  given  to  him.    All  of 
which  indicated  him,  in  the  German  administrative 
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S^.^  aL^^  n.«,   to  be  appoJnted  chief  of 
hThS       ^^i"^*  *nd  it  '^w  in  that  cpwriiytluit 
he  h«l  come  to  BruMel..  where  he  w.«  ch«r«Swi«,X 
heavy  U.k  of  collecting  "contribution."  ofwa^    HU 
ujj^c^on.  were  rigid,  it  ^..,,  «nd  he  couTd  „ot^! 
duce  the  large  turns  deman  Id  < '  ih^  br.k.    But  the  ef- 
fort,  however,  were  not  i.l..K.(;.er  1...  f.,-  m  talking 
^t  them  with  my  tw   cii.s  ...  .1.,,  „.. .  gave  ^J 

occMion  to  open  the  .!.vu.su«.  ,:,  ut  to.  i     if  one 
couW  not  effectively  .li.u..  .on.,.  ...  ..„„  1^ 

bread.    In  a  world  a     llo«i,  ,(  ..s  ti,c  one  in  which  we 

i.U  out  f  r  '?  r  ^^'""^^  • '  '  ♦'^ '"  *'-^  -'^il*  one 
■et.  out  to  do  and  then  pcrsumlcs  one     ,clf  that  what 

««^^mp^hed  i.  what  one  inten..  .1  f.-o.  ...  l^gil^g; 

^eaw  not  «,  cand.d  or  no  wi«,  a.  children,  who.  be- 

gmiung  to  draw  a  picture,  will  tell  you  that  they  do 

taUung  of  other  thmgs.  «,ch  a.  my  having  just  then 
been  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  interct.  oiuZ 
tenrteinjor  .nstance.  The  Baron  laughed ;  nothing  had 
•o  amused  him  ma  long  time.  Prussia,  indeed.  walstiU 
m  a  state  of  war  with  Lichtenstein.  ai^d  h^Cnever 

«d"wr;??****  '^'^"P*"*^  "'^^  sidedTlth  Austria 

Ud  ^t"otS  ^'  ^^-^  ^^  '^^^  '^''^-^^•- 

And  then  the  question  of  bread  came  up.    Theprob- 

«ddttJ*».    r^°P^^^^^^  The  Baron 

Sit  S!  r  ^'i  Govermnent  was  weU  disposed; 

that  the  German  authorities  were  ready  to  give  assur- 
ances  that  none  of  the  food,  if  it  could  be  brought  I 
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would  be  requisitioned  or  seized,  or  in  any  manner  be 
utilized  by  the  German  forces,  but  that  it  would  all  mj 
to  the  Belgian  civil  population.     So  much  was  won, 
then,  and  it  was  of  fundamental  importance.    In  the 
meantime-realizing,  as  I  have  said,  the  necessity  of  un- 
dertaking the  work  on  a  national  scale-the  Brussels 
committee,  le  Comite  Central  de  Secours  et  d'Alimenta- 
tion.  had  expanded  its  organization.    In  the  hon  mot  of 
M.    Emile    Francqui    a    phenomenon    in   nature   oc- 
curred-the  child  gave  birth  to  the  mother;  the  local 
committee  brought  forth  a  national  committee,  and  the 
Comite  became  le  Comite  National  de  Secours  et  d'Ali- 
mentation,  of  which  Villalobar  and  I  continued  to  act 
as  patrons.    It  orgahized  sub-committees  in  each  of  the 
mne  provinces  of  Belgium;  or.  since  the  two  Flanders 
were  inaccessible,  in  seven  of  the  nine  provinces. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  organization 
was  formed  somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  Belgian  jrov- 
ernment.  the  system  of  which  is  based  on  the  eomm^. 
the  cell  of  the  whole  organization.    Belgium  is  com- 
posed  of  2638  communes  or  municipalities,  each  free  to 
govern  itself  m  all  local  affairs..  There  is  not  a  square 
inch  of  sod  m  Belgium  that  does  not  beloAg  to  a  com- 
mune,  not  a  citizen  that  does  not  form  a  part  of  a  little 
city  or  community,  and  this  whether  it  is  in  the  country 
or  m  the  town,  though,  of  course,  in  a  country  so  densely 
populated  every  commune  has  a  village  as  a  nucleus. 

J^ach  commune  elects  its  common  council,  which  gov- 
erns  the  community  as  do  the  common  councils  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  towns;  indeed,  the  municipal  system 
of  England  and  America  is  derived  from  Belgium.  Out 
of  the  common  council  there  are  chosen  ..  hourgmestre. 
or  mayor,  and  a  number  of  ccheiins,  who  serve  as  heads 
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of  departments,  providinir  what  i«  Jr.  -^    * 

form  of  government     tVT  ^*  *  commission 

228  cantfns.  tlfe  llns^nl^T ""'^^''^  «^""P^^  '"'" 
arrondissements  are  Z.H  ^       ^^^^^^ements  and  the 

Perhaps  it  w^X tt^rrr^v  tt  ^ "-^- 
mces  are  dividf>rl  ir,f«  »        j"  -^  *""*  *"«  prov- 

province,  .^I  tlS^C^fZr.";  """  «"  "■« 

Namur;  the  old  bishonr,,.  „f  T  ■  Haiimut  and  of 

further  inu.  c.«  "SVr^^Xetdirj"!'^"* 
"hlion  of  the  affair,  „f  the  earn™!  ^f  "  "■'"«• 
meat,  .„d  „f  the  frmrmZ  ^^^!  ^  ff  "<«»»- 

dom  which  r.,  KZ^  ;• "™."'"'  *"'  '■»■'  o'  '■«- 

tennined  to  Iteft  her  7XZ  "',•1'  '"''  ''"'"»™'y  ^ 
«ve  dominatZ  of  I  "f ']°  ''^'■'>'  "'~"«'>  »"«*»- 
and  German  No  efurr^*"^""™"''  °"'='""«' 
mental  organLtL  fo™Sn«  t^T'.""*  '"-"■ 
ideal,  and  for  exm^ssinW^  V,  ^^^'  ""  '  """""n 
and  need,,  coX^^  "I,!"  '''''"«  *t  ■<"'>  ™'» 
inundation  of  the  gLI™;:^™*  "  '""""'  "  "" 

w.  fou'd^^r'atT'?"'  *'  ""''  "">'  ■•■>  Brfginm 

con»o„=r„t"t^;-:-zr;tr/.;S! 
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tem.  Indeed,  they  could  not  have  governed  the  country 
as  easfly  in  any  other  way,  or,  in  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
thuikmg,  as  cheaply  acquired  a  reputation  for  efficiency 
by  claiming  as  a  result  of  their  administration  the  com- 
pan^e  order  that  prevailed— a  condition  that  was  due 
entirdy  to  the  schooling  in  self-government  that  the 
Belgians  had  acquired  in  their  communal  system. 

M.  Emile  Francqui  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Committee,  and  it  was  his 
gennis  that  directed  the  Belgian  organization.    He  is  a 
stout,  round  man,  but  with  the  restlessness  of  a  nervous 
temperament.    He  is  dark,  with  black  hair  and  black 
moustache,  and  his  finely  modelled  features,  whose  sensi- 
tir«iess  is  controlled  by  a  trained  and  powerful  will,  are 
*Mnin«ted  by  a  pair  of  handsome,  glowing,  brown  eyes. 
He  IS  sociable  and  genial,  but  with  dignified  reserve. 
He  IS  one  of  those  men  who,  estimating  the  standards  of 
the  world  at  their  proper  value,  with  no  Ulusions  as  to 
the  motives  of  most  men  and  indiflPerent  to  personal  dis- 
tinction, nevertheless  feel  it  as  a  necessity  of  their  na- 
tures to  rule,  to  dominate.    This  interest  takes  the  place 
in  their  lives  of  a  sport:  they  direct  large  enterprises; 
if  they  are  on  juries,  they  dominate  them;  if  they  are 
on  committees  they  dictate  their  action;  if  they  are  in 
politics,  they  manage  their  fellows. 

M.  Francqui  was  wholly  fitted  by  nature,  by  experi- 
ence, and  by  training  for  the  heavy  task.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Societe  Generale,  one  of  the  largest  banks 
and  financial  organizations  in  Brussels.  He  had  begun 
his  career  as  an  officer  in  the  Belgian  army;  he  had  been 
with  Stanley  in  Africa,  and  later  became  the  faithful 
lieutenant  of  the  old  King  Leopold  II  in  the  Congo. 
He  had  represented  in  China  the  interests  of  that  re- 
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And  now  he  devoted  .11  hi,  Wents  and  re«>J^s  "X 

toy  to  bear  there  «  the  compensation  of  those  hoi"of 
S^Te'  ale™  "'  "™"' """'  *"  "^  ■■<>-  '»  »  "P 

ptdX«:ir.:^':?Ltpr?x'r„-^ 

keen  obsemlion  eomment  on  the^reveMrtrf 
™^t  along  by  those  event,  like  leave,  in  the  autun,? 
f„7p  ^  ""f^'l «  n>«ting  at  the  American  Legation 

^d^'S;httf*^*  °'  "*"«''  ""•  *»  ^-™ 

ana  1  poMiWe  to  agree  on  Kane  iiolution  of  the  whofe 
problem  of  ratitaillement.  The  first  thing  to  S,  ™, t 
secure  the  consent  of  the  British  Government  tn V!  ■ 
f/"^'"""  "'/-fl'  the  second  wa,  to  Sg^artt  "s" 
that  the  food  thus  hnported  would  be  free  from  rluS 
toon  by  the  Germ„,,  .„d  be  re«rved  to  the  excTusJuse 
of  the  cml  population  of  Belgium,    This  done  t^e  f3 
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could  be  distributed  by  the  Comite  National,  unde* 
patronage  of  the  Spanish  and  American  Ministers.  The 
theory,  like  most  theories,  was  adequate;  the  great  ques- 
tion was  to  realize  it  in  practice,  and  with  the  two  na- 
tions that  held  the  experiment  in  their  power  just  then 
grappled  in  a  deadly  war,  that  was  a  task  to  daunt  the 
most  resolutely  optimistic. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Baron  vmi  der  Lancken 
came  with  Geheimrath  Kaufman;  later  we  were  joined 
by  Air.  Heineman  and  Mr.  Hulse,  and  for  a  long  time 
we  discussed  the  important  question.    It  was  necessarj' 
that  some  one  go  to  London  to  lay  the  case  of  Belgium 
before  the  British  Government,  and  already  there  had 
been  the  inevitable  proposal  of  a  large  committee,  to  be 
composed  of  Belgians:   some  thought  the  committee 
should  consist  of  fifteen  members,  and  my  heart  sank, 
as  would  the  heart  of  any  man  who  had  spent  long  hours, 
and  even  years,  listening  to  the  interminable  and  futile 
palaver  of  large  committees;  I  recalled  Tom  Johnson's 
saying  that  the  best  committee  in  the  world  is  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  two  of  whose  members  are  dead.    But  some 
one  must  go.    I  suggested  Baron  Lambert.    Then  Vil- 
lalobar  arrived  and  approved  the  choice  of  Baron  Lam- 
bert, and  sent  his  motor  at  (Mice  to  bring  the  Baron,  who 
came,  screwing  his  monocle  somewhat  dubiously  into  his 
eye  at  the  mention  of  the  difficult  mission  we  had  se- 
lected for  him.    Then  Mr.  Solvay,  M.  Francqui  and  M. 
Emmanuel  Janssen  came. 

They  were  shown  into  another  room.  They  came  for- 
mally to  request  me  to  act  in  the  matter,  but  as  I  was 
already  occupied  with  it  we  brushed  formalities  aside 
and,  since  Belgians  and  Germans  did  not  meet,  we  car- 
ried on  the  discussion  by  passing  back  and  forth,  the 
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M,rqui,  and  I,  from  „«  room  to  .nother.    FinaUv  it 

should  go  to  London  to  pre«mt  their  country's  cL 
there  «,d  that  Gib«,n  should  go,  bearing  letS,  f™^ 
V,ll.l„l»ir  and  me  to  our  respective  colJeLe,  .?  lT 

them  to  use  their  good  offlces.  There  were  letters  and 
tele^«„,  to  be  prep«,ed,  »d  .e  spent  the  «"  of  "e 
day^  wntmg  them.  t«r  they  h«l  to  be  L  f™r  I«^^ 
Sruages,  French,  German.  Spanish  «,d  EnZhand" 
say  the  ^me  thing-no  staple  task.  There  wer^l^et 
from  V,ll.I„b.r  and  me  n^pectively  to  the  Spanisra^d 

Gov™ir'°The''" '" "^"^  "•"  WegrLs  to „:' 
vonlTSl..    ?""  "'  "T^"*  '"  Keld-Marshal 

cI,^<S^.P^,r:aHo*l  '*''■  ""'"^  *"  "" 
h«.n  P..11  national  organization  not  havins 

been  fijly  omsirnimated-in  which  he  guaranteed  tZ 
the  food  to  he  imported  shouU  be  ft„  C^^si  io^ 
and  be  reser«d  e«lusi.ely  t„  tfce  Bdgi«^  TXZ 

General  GowstmrniKitr 
at  BcLeiBN 

erung  von  BeJen  sevens 'J^'"'  Ernahrung  der  Zivilbev6lk- 

ca  sma,  aass  d*e«:lb«  demiuch  von  der  RequisiUon 
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Gennan,  and  then  translated  into  French  and  English, 
and  finally,  at  tea  time  the  work  was  done. 

And  then  we  decided  to  appeal  to  the  world  through 
the  President,  and  through  the  King  of  Spain.    Villa- 

■eiten.  der  MIUUrbeh«rden  frei  Min  toUen  and  endUch,  di».  dlewl- 
ben  sor  aiuKshUeMlichcn  Verfflgung  de.  Comitee.  verblelben. 

(S.)  Fkh.  von  du  Oolts, 
.     ,     „  General  Feld-Manch«lL 

An  daa  Comit*  de  Seconn  et  d'AlimenUUon,  BriiHel. 

OotTTUNnniTT  GiNCBAI. 
■N   BcLOIQin 

BnuteHea,  le  16  octobre,  1914. 
Comme  snite  k  Terttofc  lettre  de  ce  jour,  j'al  I'honneur  de  con- 
firmer  que  j  approuve  kvec  une  rive  satlifaction  I'oeuvre  da  CoinW 
Central  de  Seconrs  et  d'AIimentation,  et  que  je  n'h6aite  pa.  k  donner 
formellement  et  e«pre.sfaient  par  1.  pr*«ajte,  Tawurance  que  les 
vivres  de  tous  genres  imports  par  Ic  Comity  pour  I'allmenUUon  de 
la  population  civUe,  sont  r^erv^s  exclusivement  pour  lea  beaoins  de 
la  populaUon  de  la  Belgique,  que  par  cona^uent  ce.  vivre.  Mnt  ex- 
empts de  r^uisition  de  la  part  dea  autorit^  milltaires  et  qa'ils  re- 
■tent  k  la  disposiUon  exclusive  du  Comity. 

(S.)     Bahon  vow  du  Goltb, 
G6i6ral  Feld-Mar&haL 
An  Comity  de  Secours  et  d'AlimenUUon,  Bmxellea. 

Gknuui,  Govebnhknt 
IN  Bkloiuii 

,  Brussels,  October  16,  1914. 

in  accordance  with  your  esteemed  letter  of  this  date,  I  have  the 
honour  to  confirm  that  I  «pp,ove  with  a  lively  satisfaction  the  work 
of  the  Comity  Central  de  Secours  et  d'AlimenteUon,  and  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  formally  and  expressly  by  these  presents  the 
assurance  that  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  imported  by  the  Comity  for 
the  feeding  of  the  civil  populaUon  will  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
ZJ"!^'  °^  *^*  populaUon  of  Belgium,  that  consequently  Uiese 
foodstaffs  are  exempt  from  requisiUon  on  the  part  of  Ums  military 
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lobar,  telegraphing  to  his  sovereign  raised  "^  Jn.  »    i 

The  President, 
Waahiagton. 

Belief  Conunltteeri  v«,b^rL  c  T  *'  ""^  "  *^'  "^"«»  »^  *he 
the  I>ep.rt»e«r  date"  ol^r?6r', '?;"""  "*  "^  **'"«"»  *° 
g«.t  heart  wm  find  le  ty  by  ^Jici^A  T'"^""  ""*  ^°" 
Tide  food  for  these  hungJ^«f  Jt.  d  T."  '"'^,  '"''^  *°  P"" 
wlnter  that  1.  coming  ^  ^'  '*"''  '^J"  »'  «>«  *«"iWe 


(S)     Bahon  von  oaa  Gohn.    ' 

To  the  Comiti  de  S*««-.    »  j*,.        ^'"'d  Marshal  General. 
u«  «.oB»e  de  Secours  et  d  AlimentaUon,  Brussels. 
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Ovn  envoys  were  off  in  a  motor-car  at  dawn,  going 
by  way  of  Rosendael,  and  if  we  were  not  quite  sure  of 
their  success  we  had,  at  least,  the  hope  of  it  to  hold  out 
as  comfort  to  those  who  continued  to  come  daily  to  the 
Legation  not  only  with  appeals  for  bread,  but  with  their 
sad  tales  of  personal  trouble  and  distress.    There  was 
among  the  number  an  old  cure,  threatened  with  seizure 
as  a  hostage;  another  was  a  scientist  who  had  been  in 
South  Africa  when  the  war  broke  out  and  had  just  ar- 
rived home,  to  find  his  house  closed  and  his  wife  gone, 
no  one  knew  where.  There  was  an  old  country  doctor^ 
I  see  him  still;  he  wore  a  black  frock-coat,  black  gloves 
and  a  tall  hat,  in  the  old  formal  professional  style.    His 
son  had  been  arrested  as  a  spy;  the  boy,  out  of  mere 
foolish  curiosity,  had  taken  notes  near  Ghent  of  passing 
regiments.    The  doctor  could  not  stay  to  hear  his  boy's 
fate;  he  had  to  hurry  back  because  the  sick  in  his  part  of 
the  country  were  without  attendance.     He  was  heart- 
broken; his  boy  was  at  the  Kommandantur,  and  every 
time  the  old  father  mentioned  the  number  of  the  cell  he 
broke  out  into  fresh  sobs. 

And  there  was  the  teacher  of  diction,  like  most  teach- 
ers, without  pupfls;  little  use  just  then  for  learning  in 
the  world,  and  culture,  as  we  understand  it,  no  longer  « 
la  mode— the  only  audible  voice,  indeed,  the  voice  of  can- 
nons I  There  was  the  nervous  French  Countess  who 
fluttered  continually  Wtween  the  Spwkh  Legation  and 
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the  American  Legation,  to  be  reassured  A-f  t>        i 
was  not  to  be  bombarded-  «dT.  oU        *,  ^™"*^' 

patiently  and  so  bravely  until  at  last  he  was  sent  «» - 
prisoner  to  Germany    Hp  l,«^  i„.  ,      ,      "'  "''  * 

K»  %^arae  Ltvtque.  and  when  he  refus<>rl   n,-  r>         I 

^uig  nis  Kept  and  gloves  on  the  floor     Pnn-  T  «.« 

posed,  «,d  women  from  carts  sold  fresh  mlL^i!^ 

.tetr  o'f  •;t.*'  ""'rrr  ™-*  "*"  b'^t's 

me  leaves  of  Venetian  gold  fluttering  slowly  down 
Covme  eUe.  tomhera  bienr  a,  CjSano  saW 
But  the  aspect  of  the  eity  was  eh^ged  by  ihe  p„,. 
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ence  of  the  invaders;  officers  swanking  along  the  boule- 
vards, their  grey  mantles  beUying  in  the  autumn  wind; 
a  German  band  playing  in  front  of  the  Bourse;  the  Iron 
Cross  on  every  hand,  and  stolid  soldiers  everywhere. 
Occasionally  they  would  stop  and  try  to  play  with  some 
passing  baby— whose  mother  would  draw  it  away  in  fear 
and  loathiog. 

The  soldiers  seemed  to  be  inoffensive  enough,  though 
now  and  then  I  had  trouble  in  passing  sentinels  at  one 
or  other  of  the  ministries,  and  when  I  asked  Lancken 
why  the  sentinels  had  been  so  ugly  he  said  that  it  was 
because  they  had  mistaken  me  for  an  Englishman. 

There  were  disadvantages  just  then  in  being  misUken 
for  an  Englishman,  as  Stevens  learned— young  Stevens 
the  artist,  about  whom  we  had  been  worrying  ever  since 
he  left  with  Gerbeault  in  August.  He  returned  to  Brus- 
sels in  October  after  terrible  adventures  as  a  prisoner 
within  the  German  lines.  The  Germans  took  him  for 
an  Englishman,  too,  although  he  spoke  with  a  perfect 
Middle  West  accent;  he  was  tried  twice  and  condemned 
to  death,  and  finally,  when  his  grave  was  dug  and  he 
was  standing  before  it,  he  was  released. 

We  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  "outside,**  as 
we  were  already  beginning  to  call  the  world  without. 
The  Times  newspaper  was  selling  for  200  francs  a  copy, 
and  we  heard  of  a  restaurant-keeper  who  bought  one  at 
that  price  and  rented  it,  to  be  read  at  his  establishment, 
to  hii  customers,  at  10  francs  the  perusal,  making  a 
good  profit. 

It  was  hard  to  escape  the  awful  depression  that  is 
perhaps  the  worst  part  of  war,  even  by  reading  "Cy- 
rano" cr  by  watching  the  sunset  from  the  Rue  des  Colon- 
ies and  la  Montague  du  Pare,  and  the  roof  of  the  Maison 
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du  Roi  .gauMt  the  rosy  ,ky,  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  with 

flr^  «d  St..M,chiiel.  high  in  the  grey  cloud,  that  came 
down  half-way  acro««  the  western  sky.  How  lovelvwi! 
Bruwels  m  tho«.  days,  and  how  sad-like  a  Sr^ 
wom«i  in  tears!  .  .  .  What  would  be  the  efflt^f"  u^^ 

e^^7"wh:?  fit"  "^^  '"^  ^^^  under!  „!' 
encef    What  darkling  influence  would  it  have  on  th« 

menUhtyof  thenextgenerationofmen?  ^" 

m  tne  afternoon  I  had  a  note  from  a  religieu»e  a  Sister 

of  «>me  contemplative  order  of  nuns  whoVed  in  a  ^t 
v«it  m  the  Rue  de  la  Source.  She  was  an  w"c!n  "f 
a  famdy  whose  name  is  famous  in  our  histo^  and  she 
rnU^i't"^^'  /  "^"*  *^^^^'  --  shown  into  a 

wS^^kes     The      ^°''  \"  ^°"  ^•"  ^'^'^^  b"»«-^ 
Tnd  X.  ;    ^^•'^/"^•"other  iron  grill  behind  this. 

tnll  i?  r""*"'  ****'^  ^"  »  rattling  of  keys  a 
^bhng  of  bolte.  and  then  a  dim  light  behind  a  curSn ; 
finally  the  curtam  was  withdrawn,  revealing  two  nun^ 
one.  the  Sister  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  the  XT" 
tte  Reverend  Mother  Superior.  They  were  full  of  aU 
the  nimours  that  had  been  current  in  Lussels  jlou^ 
the  convent  would   be   bombarded,   wished   to   pifce 

Sr^'^^^rP"^*"^*'""-    I  told  them  that  they 
might  do  so.  that  they  might  consider  themselves  under 
my  protection  at  once;  assured  them  that  the  ^nven[ 
would  not  be  bombarded,  that  nothing  could  befaU  them 
and  left  the  smiple  souls  quite  happy. 

m^lT'''  ^""^  "^  ^''^  f'^''  P<>^^  '^■ous,  teUe- 
mmt  ru>u»,ommes  reconnaissantes?"  they  asked.    The 

American  had  almost  forgotten  her  English. 
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in  7^?/  p  T^  *"**  ""'^^  **•*  ^^''"*'^"1  J"t  letter 
he^ri^t,.  •^°"?\»>-k-so  simple,  so  clear,  like 
tL  ~-r^^  '/??  ^  ***°"«^*  ^'^^  ^«  ^e  were  from 
!u  trr^'""  °f  his  dream.  Of  what  use  aU  the  effor" 
all  the  study  and  toil  to  bring  sweetness  and  light  into 

of  Lfe  the  standard  of  achievement,  in  a  nation  were  to 
be  that  German  one  which,  had  it  been  practised  bv  an 

him  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  out  on  a  raiP 

rTqu'em  Hifh  m"'"''  «"- /audenberg  for  the  solemn 

the  Jate  Kmg  Carlos  of  Roumania.  The  old  church  was 
m  hea^  black,  as  on  the  last  occasion  when  I  h^S  b^ 
«.ere.  that  other  rainy  day  early  in  the  summer  wh^" 
a  Mass  was  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdmand  of  Austria-that  heir  to  the  Haps  Wg 

he  We!?r  ""'?7  tt  '"^^^  -  ^t-^'^l  differenr^ 
\l^  *!  '^°'^^'  ^^^  difference  was  marked  even 
m  th,s  Mass.  for  while  the  words  were  the  same,  cha^IeS 
m  a  quavering  voice,  by  an  ancient.  totterinTprSr  he 
veiy  almosphere  of  the  church  was  chan^^  4  'e 
were  no  brilhant  uniforms,  no  one  in  the  chScel  besWel 
the  pnests  and  the  secretary  of  the  Nonciature  S  ! 
neu  the  Roumanian  Charg6.  was  the  chief  mourner,  and 
the  little  remnant  of  the  diplomatic  corps  assembled  on 

flames  of  the  candles  quivering  overhead.    In  front  were 

d^errhot  %':ft'  "^""'^  ^^^^^'^«''  -^  *h«  Com  e 
d  Aerschot,  of  the  King's  household,  and  on  the  left  the 
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Comtess  Hemricourt  de  Grunne,  the  Grande  Maitresse 
of  the  Court.  But,  yes,  there  were  uniforms  after  all— 
those  of  the  German  officers  over  on  the  right  of  the 
church,  General  von  Luttwitz  and  the  Baron  Freys  and 
other  officers  of  the  Staff,  standing  rigidly,  grasping 
their  great  sabres. 

But  there  is  another  Mass  that  I  recall,  on  another 
morning;  a  Mass  at  Ste.  Gudule,  sung  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  a  son  of  a  friend.    The  boy.  only  nineteen, 
had  been  a  brigadier  in  the  first  regiment  of  the  Guides; 
he  had  been  killed  in  battle  and  his  mother  had  gone  to 
fetch  his  body  from  under  the  bridge  where  it  had  lain 
for  a  week.    There  was  a  catafalque  on  which  was  laid 
the  Belgian  flag,  its  colours  softened  by  the  crepe  that 
was  over  it.    I  was  listening  to  the  beautiful  music  when 
suddenly,  there  in  the  radiant  aureola  of  the  tall  white 
crackling  candles,  I  was  smitten  by  the  tear  stained,  an- 
guished face  of  the  lad's  father.    And  then  I  had  a  kind 
of  rage  at  those  who  deliberately  make  war  and  bring 
about  all  this  hideous  waste  of  youth,  this  wanton  cruelty 
to  the  aged.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  accents  of  the 
sweet  singing  of  the  choir  the  old  church  seemed  to  say: 
"Peace,  little  man.    I  have  stopd  here  for  all  these  ages 
and  witnessed  occupation  after  occupation;  I  was  stand- 
ing here  before  Columbus  went  to  America.    It  was  then 
as  it  is  now— men  quarreling  and  suffering  and  bowing 
here  at  my  altars  with  tear-stained  faces.    The  light  fell 
through  these  windows  as  softly  then  as  now;  nothing 
changes,  not  even  man." 
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Meanwhiij:,  in  anxious  impatience  we  were  await- 
ing word  of  our  envoys,  and  one  morning,  from  the  un- 
expected direction  of  Berlin,  came  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Gerard  saymg  that  the  British  Government  had  agreed 
to  let  food  come  into  Belgium  provided  it  was  sent  by 
the  American  Embassy  in  London  to  the  American  Le- 
gation m  Brussels.    Had  their  mission,  therefore,  so  soon 
succeeded  or  had  their  prayers  been  granted  even  before 
they  were  made  ?  We  waited  a  week ;  then  I  had  a  bundle 
of  telegrams  that  had  come  through  The  Hague— an- 
other sign  of  amelioration,  showing  that  communication 
by  way  of  The  Hague  and  Antwerp  had  been  restored. 
One  of  the  telegrams  was  from  our  Ambassador  in 
London,  Dr.  Page,  who  said  that  in  pursuance  of  my  re- 
quest for  aid  he  had  asked  Mr.  Herbert  Clark  Hoover 
to  organize  a  committee  to  raise  funds  and  to  purchase 
food  for  the  Belgian  civil  population.    There  was  a  tele- 
^am  also  from  Mr.  Hoover,  known  to  me  then  only  as 
the  American  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  commit- 
tee formed  in  London  to  assist  m  repatriating  Ameri- 
cans whom  the  flood  of  war  had  overwhelmed;  it  was 
a  sympathetic  and  heartening  response.  Mr.  Hoover  said 
that  he  had  organized  the  committee,  which  would  set  up 
at  once  the  machinery  necessary  to  Ihe  purchase  and 
shipment  of  the  food;  that  the  organization  had  been 
named  the  "American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium"; that  it  would  be  composed  exclusively  of  Ameri- 
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cans;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  condition  laid 
down  by  the  British  Government,  the  food  would  be 
Aipped  to  me  as  American  JIinis;er  at  Brussels,  under 
the  American  flag.    I  sent  a  telegram  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  Belgian  people,  of  the  Comite  National 
and  of  myself,  for  this  most  generous  response  to  our 
appeal— a  response  in  which  I  could  have  my  own  patri- 
otic pride  and  satisfaction;  but  I  asked  that  my  friend 
and  coUeague,  the  Marquis  of  Villalobar,  be  included  as 
patron  m  a  relation  identical  with  my  own,  and  caUed 
attention  to  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  aid  the  great 
work.    And  this  was  done. 

There  was  another  telegram,  from  Gibson,  asking  that 
a  thousand  labels  in  German,  showing  the  authorization 
of  the  German  Government,  be  sent  at  once  to  Rotter- 
dam to  be  placed  on  the  shipments  of  food  about  to  be 
sent  in.  This  had  an  encouraging  and  practical  sound, 
and  I  went  at  once  to  bear  the  good  news  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Comite  National. 

The  next  afternoon,  at  last,  to  my  delight,  the  Baron 
Lambert,  well  groomed  and  smart  as  ever,  came  in,  just 
back  from  London  with  the  good  news,  and  far  too  mod- 
est over  the  success  of  his  mission.  Mr.  Heineman,  who 
had  gone  out  to  Holland  on  the  same  mission,  and  M. 
Francqui  were  to  arrive  in  Brussels  that  evening;  Gib- 
son was  by  way  of  staying  on  in  England. 

Then  Mr.  Millard  K.  Shaler,  who  weeks  before  had 
gone  to  London  to  buy  food,  returned  with  more  de- 
tails of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  that  lay  in 
the  way  of  the  prodigious  enterprise  we  had  rndertaken 
•-^culties  which,  had  we  been  able  to  foresee  them, 
-  ^t  have  deterred  us  from  the  attempt.  We  were  still 
»tate  of  iijiocence  in  tl 
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western  world  as  we  had  known  it.  that  world  of  reason 
and  helpfulness.  We  were  soon  to  learn  of  another 
world,  but  we  did  not  know  it  then.  We  thought  that 
If  we  could  procure  enough  food  to  last  through  the 
winter  our  troubles  would  be  overl 

However,  on  Saturday,  the  third  of  October,  there  ar- 
rived  at  the  Legation  a  good-looking  young  American 
just  graduated  from  Harvard;  a  lad  with  clear  eyes  and 
a  strong  square  jaw.  Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  a  grandson  of 
George  Wlham  Curtis.    He  came  through  from  Rot- 
terdam  with  letters  from  Captain  Lucey  saying  that  the 
first  shipment  of  food  had  arrived.    He  was  a  welcome 
guest,  this  quiet,  self-restrained  boy  who.  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  Commission  to  arrive  in  Belgium,  was 
to  be  the  last  to  leave  when  we  had  changed  our  neu- 
ijj"!       beUigerency  that  suited  us  so  much  better, 
and  had  to  go.  I  remember  his  sitting  there  that  autumn 
mormng  before  the  little  fire  in  my  room,  and  of  my 
asking  him  the  question  that  was  .^o  spoataneously  on  the 
hps  of  all  of  us  in  those  days:  J'     *iiie 

"How  long  is  the  war  going  to  last?" 

And  I  remember  how  he  raised  his  eyes  to  mine  and 
said: 

"Mr.  Hoover.»-he  spoke  with  the  respect  that  had 
been  evident  m  his  celebration  of  the  many  virtues  of 
that  gentleman-"Mr.  Hoover  is  making  his  arrange- 
ments on  a  basis  of  three  years." 

Three  years!  It  was  what  Kitchener  had  said.  Could 
It  be  possible?  The  thought  gave  me  pause.  And  yet 
we  were  relieved  because  Curtis  had  come,  and  the  lights 
that  twinkled  far  down  the  boulevard  burned  more 
brightly  that  evening. 

Early  in  November  Gibson  returned  from  the  Odvs- 
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sey  that  had  taken  him  to  Havre  and  to.  that  little  comer 
of  Flanders  left  to  Belgium  ^here,  in  a  summer  cot- 
tage  m  the  bleak  sand-dunes  by  the  sea,  he  had  seen 
the  Kmg  and  the  Queen,  hVing  in  the  midst  of  that 
austere  scene,  with  cold  November  winds  blowing  and 
now  and  then  a  shell  screaming  over  their  roof,  support- 
mg  their  fate  with  royal  fortitude.  He  brought  back 
tte  kindest  of  messages  from  Their  Majesties  and  from 
Baron  de  Broqueville  and  from  my  colleagues  at  Havre. 

*K  *  T^    S;*  *  ^'^  ^^^  ^"*^"''  °f  ^^'  «^«»t  organization 
that  Mr.  Hoover  was  undertaking.  We  had  been  exper- 
iencing the  first  of  those  tremendous  and  complicated 
difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  feeding  the  Bel- 
gians-difficulties that  were  destined  to  dog  us  with  an 
almost  maddening  persistence  during  so  many  months 
and  what,  m  their  slow  lapse,  seemed  so  many  years.  The 
organization  of  an  enterprise  that  had  to  device  ways 
and  means  of  raising  $10,000,000  every  month,  of  pur- 
chasing  foodstuffs  in  the  distant  markets  of  the  world—  * 
m  Argentina,  in  Canada,  in  America-find  the  means 
of  transport  across  troubled  and  dangerous  seas,  and  dis- 
tribute It  to  seven  millions  of  people  in  a  land  where 
the  whole  machinery  of  common  life  had  been  dislocated, 
where  there  were  none  of  the  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication, and  to  do  all  this  in  the  midst  of  armies  in 
the  field,  was  a  task  that  would  have  seemed  insuperable 
a  few  months  before.    The  C.R.B.,  as  we  were  soon  call- 
ing the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  had  offices  in 
London,  m  New  York  and  in  Rotterdam,  and  now  it 
was  to  establish  an  office  in  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  first 
difficulties  was  to  coordinate  its  relations  with  the  gigan- 
tic organization  of  the  C.N.,  as  we  were  soon  calling  the 
Comite  National.    Under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
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British  Government  the  food-stuffs  were  to  be  consigned 
to  the  American  Minister  at  Brussels  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  his  supervision ;  he  was  to  be  the  responsi- 
ble  witness  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  strict  ob- 
servance on  the  part  of  the  German  soldiers  of  the 
guaranties  given  by  the  Field-Marshal  Baron  von  der 
Goltz  Pasha,  Governor-General  in  Belgium.    But  since 
the  American  Minister,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  could  not  be  ubiquitous,  he  had  to  have  recourse 
to  representation,  and  Mr.  Hoover  hit  upon  the  happy 
device  of  securing  the  services  of  two  score  young  Amer- 
icans just  then  students  at  Oxford,  young  men  who  had 
proved  their  mettle  by  winning  the  Rhodes  scholarships. 
They  volunteered, for  the  work. 

It  would  have  been  diflkult  to  create  such  an  organi- 
zation in  the  ordinary  times  of  peace,  with  everybody 
well  disposed,  but.  in  addition  to  the  physical  obstacles 
created  by  the  chaos  of  war,  there  was  an  atmosphere 
•  highly  charged  with  its  various  suspicions,  envies,  jeal- 
ousies, hatreds,  and  all  the  meaner  passions  let  loose  in 
mad  fury  in  the  world,  that  made  it  abiost  impossible. 
That  the  stupendous  organization,  which  gathered  wheat 
from  the  pampas  of  Argentine,  the  prairies  of  Dakota 
and  the  plains  of  Manitoba,  found  ships  to  carry  it  over 
the  seas  and  to  deliver  it  in  Brussels,  and,  in  addition, 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  was  so  scientifically  created,  was 
due  largely  to  the  ^  jnius  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  but 
the  minor  task  of  keeping  peace  in  the  family  seemed,  by 
some  unkind  fatality,  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  person  who 
happened  to  be  American  Minister  at  Brussels,  and 
seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  human  substance  to  absorb 
all  the  numerous  shocks.    Perhaps  it  was  because  that 
substance  was  of  the  very  softness  sometimes  irritably 
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attributed  to  it  when  it  declined  or  failed  to  ranire  itself 
promptly  and  belligerently  on  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  disagreements  that  almost  daily  distressed  us-I  do 
not  know;  all  I  know  is  that  it  seemed  to  be  my  role  for 
a  long  time  to  induce  men  of  various  nationalities  and 
widely  separated  points  of  view  and  different  habits  of 
thought  to  meet  at  the  Legation  and,  over  a  cup  of  tea. 
notoriously  an  innocuous  and  soothing  beverage.to  com- 
pose or  forget  their  differences  and  to  allow  those  poor 
Belgians,  who  had  had  no  quarrel  with  anybody,  to  go 
on  eatmg.  //.*"»" 

The  atmosphere  in  Brussels  during  those  eariy  days 
in  November  was  not  congenial  to  accords,  and  indeed. 
li  did  not  improve  in  this  respect  as  time  went  on.  The 
Germans  were  not  often  in  conciliatory  humour;  they 
were  m  fact,  just  then  distinctly  difficult  and  irritable. 

•    *  n  T?^     '"'^'"  *'*'*  "^""^  *°  to^'*  ^°r  a  day  and  had 
installed  hmiself  in  the  dark  old  palace  of  the  d'Aren- 
bergs,  there  in  the  Petit  Sablon.    It  was  said  that  things 
were  not  going  on  well  toward  the  sea  and  down  near 
Calais  and  Dunkerque;  and.  as  I  heard  some  time  later, 
the  Kaiser  had  come  within  fifteen  minutes  of  his  death 
by  an  Enghsh  aviator's  bomb  at  Thielt.    He  was  in  a 
chateau  there,  so  a  German  officer  told  me.    He  was  to 
lunch  and  then  leave  in  the  imperial  motor  at  one-thirty; 
the  imperial  luncheon,  however,  was  finished  eariier  than 
had  been  expected,  and  the  Kaiser  left  in  the  imperial 
motor  at  one-fifteen.     At  one-thirty  the  aviator  was 
hovermg  overhead,  and  the  bomb  dropped  and  exploded 
m  the  chateau.    We  were  not  at  that  time,  however,  so 
expert  in  noting  the  reflex  actions  of  such  incidents  as 
we  became  later    But.  at  any  rate,  the  Belgian  flag  and 
even  the  flag  of  Brussels  had  been  ordered  down  from 
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the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  because  a  Brussels  policeman  in 
a  scuffle  had  struck  a  German  secret  agent  the  Germans 
fined  the  city  of  Brussels  five  million  francs  and  de- 
manded  that  all  policemen  be  disarmed  and  that  they 
salute  the  German  officers. 

"What!"  said  one  policeman,   "solute  them— after 
they  killed  my  father  and  mother!" 

But  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  authori- 
ties were  difficult,  even  those  who  desired  to  be  other- 
wise.   We  began  to  encounter  the  phenomenon,  not  new 
m  the  world,  of  the  tyranny  of  a  phrase.    As  Socialists, 
for  instance,  speak  of  class  consciousness,  or  economic 
determinism,  so  the  German  officers  spoke  of  "military 
necessity."  We  would  ask  that  something  be  done,  some- 
thing that  seemed  innocent  and  harmless,  but  no,  it 
could  not  be  done;  and  when  we  asked  why,  the  words 
"military  necessity"  were  pronounced.  Often  in  one  of 
the  civU  departments  they  would  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  add,  "let  militairea  n'en  veulent  pat,"  and  that  was 
an  end  on  it— no  need  of  further  discussion;  it  was  as 
though  a  prophet  of  old  had  cried,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

The  guaranties  of  the  Pasha  seemed  clear  enough,  un- 
til "Metaieurg  lea  militairea"  pronounced  the  magic  for- 
mula "une  fUceaaite  mmtaire;"  then  they  would  become 
something  else.  If  one  was  so  dull  as  not  to  understand 
the  subtle  change  that  had  been  wrought  when  the  phrase 
was  pronounced  the  first  time,  it  was  pronounced  a  sec- 
ond time,  more  loudly,  as  though  reasons,  like  cannon- 
ades, gained  force  by  reiteration,  and  arguments  potency 
by  being  shouted.  We  had  the  guaranties  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General permitting  the  food  to  enter  and  protect- 
mg  It  from  seizure,  but  this  document  was  as  yet  a  life- 
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lew  thing;  it  had  to  be  vivified  by  coiutruction  and  by 

toS  r//J5  •  ^^\  ^  "^  y  "  ^^^  »«y  now  that  at 
to  all  the  food  imported  into  Belgium  by  the  C  R  B 

wT  V"  *';  *T  "^  "^^  *»»«•*'  »h«  German  ;,^f„L' 
cTa^S^^'u"'"?^*'-  B»t  there  were  .ra;.J^ 
ciliary  difficulties;  things  were  rlone.  but  seldom  done 
graaously.  or  in  the  grand  manner.    If  the  SL.ans 

«ri  ?hi  V  7  Tu*'*^  *  ^''^°"'  *»'*y  d'd  it  with  a 
Sh!i  rv*^'"^^'^  *^^  '^'P'^nt  of  the  obligation  of 
gratitude.    Our  right  to  circulate,  for  in.*ance  to  ^1 

:lS'*T"°*  'T*^''  ^'^  -^-<»  -d^tTedZ" 
seamed  to  be  mipossible  to  procure  passierscheim  which 
when  shown  to  stolid  sentinels,  would  let  one  b7    The 

"Ce  »ont  let  mUitcdrett" 

We  discussed  passierscheint  for  months.    We  had  to 

Between  Rotterdam  and  Brussels  bearing  the  CRw 

of  ou,  o^  ^th  dip, Jris:  ""ui^^.tr^'';:::^^ 

have  p<i.«B-«4«B»  for  ourselves  •  "o  "' nw  to 

One  moming  the  Marquis  came  sayinir  that  lie  1..^ 

just  been  told  ttat  the  privileges  of  the  SpC'lb  J^ 

ingdiseussion;«,e'::^2:.Lt:^';;^s™j''- 

were  prepared,  and  then  it  was  found  ST;?!™™  S 
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be  permitted  to  go  only  Into  certain  parts  of  Belgium, 
our  petrol  to  lie  subject  to  requisition  at  all  times;  in 
fact,  our  covering  substance  of  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immumties  seemed  to  be  wasting  to  a  thin  garment  that 
would  leave  us  ultimately  as  naked  as  other  mortals.  I 
said  that  if  such  a  pastierachein  were  sent  to  me  I 
should  return  it  with  my  compliments. 

Then  a  few  days  later  this  was  changed;  Villalobar 
«aw  a  sample  of  the  new  document  and  reported  it 
satisfactory.  But  when  it  came,  permitting  us  to  go  in 
automobile  in  aU  parts  of  Belgium  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Mons  to  Antwerp,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
•pecting  ravitmUement  I  refused,  of  course,  to  accept 
it,  and  the  Marquis,  when  it  was  given  to  him,  said: 

"Motuieur,  je  ne  rniit  pat  un  marchand  de  farine;  Je 
ne  I'acceptered  pat," 

Finally,  however,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  after 
telegrams  had  gone  to  Berlin,  wc  received  ptutiertcheiru 
compatible  with  our  dignity  and  our  rights.  When  they 
were  turned  over  to  us  and  we  read  that  we  were  au- 
thorized to  travel  where  and  as  we  liked  in  Belgium, 
Villalobar  looked  up  and  said: 
"Satu  farine." 

He  never  allowed  the  Germans  to  forget  that  unfor- 
tunate phrase  permitting  diplomats  to  travel  for  the 
purpose  of  "inspecting"  the  ravitaHlement. 

"Oh.  pour  mea  petitea  afairea  je  ne  dirangerai*  pa» 
un  peraormage  auaai  kaut  et  Eminent  que  voua"  he  said 
the  next  morning  when  Baron  von  der  Lancken  asked 
him  if  he  could  be  of  any  service,  "moi,  pauvre  petit 
houlanga." 

"Cependant  voua  mma  faitea  hemuxmp  d'h&meur. 
Pendant  la  Rholution  francaiae  cea  ripuhUcaina  appe- 
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hient  Lauh  XVI  Marie  Antoinette  et  le  dauphin,  le 
boulanger.  la  houlangdre  et  le  petit  mitum  " 

And  every  mominff.  leaving  heodquarters.  he  would 
«y  to  Conrad :  "Je  voum  prie  de  pr^,enter  me,  compli- 
menu  au  Baron,  en  hi  demandant  combien  de  taci  de 
fanne  a  veut  avoir  aujourd'hui." 

It  w«.  on  the  fifth  of  November,  after  many  consulta- 
tions.  that  we  gathered  at  last  around  the  long  oaken 

£ldV  r»'","I5:  "'^'"*'  '*  ****  ^'"^«»  Legation,  and 
had  the  first  of  those  sessions  that  were  to  be  so  often  re- 

peated  m  the  history  of  the  ravitaiUement  of  Belgium. 
There  was  the  Maiquis  of  Villalobar;  M.  Solvay.  whose 
•nowy  hair  and  beard  framed  the  kindly  face  of  the  hu- 
manitarian;  M.  Francqui.  with  his  energy,  his  will,  his 
executive  force  and  vigor;  his  black  eyes  flashing  deter- 
mination  or  sparkling  humorously  in  the  constant  sallies 
of  his  wit;  the  Baron  Lambert,  the  grave  banker  of  the 
old  house  of  the  Rothschilds,  scrupulously  elegant  in  at- 
tire,  polished  m  manner,  particular  in  little  things  as  in 
big-he  would  never  have  a  letter  written  on  a  type- 
writer, for  instance;  he  had  them  all  written  out  by  hand 
m  a  script  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been  from  an 
engraved  plate-and  M.  Emmanuel  Janssen.  a  grand- 
son by  marriage  of  M.  Solvay. 

M.  Francqui  read  a  projet  in  which  had  been  out- 
lined with  order  and  particularity  the  whole  organiza- 
tion; first  of  the  C.R.B.,  with  its  committees  and  head- 
quarters in  London.  New  York  and  Brussels,  its  ship- 
pmg  station  at  Rotterdam;  then  of  the  C.N.,  with  its 
seat  m  Brussels,  a  sub-committee  in  each  province  and 
m  each  commune,  and  all  the  vast  systems  of  exchange 
for  the  finance  of  the  enterprise-arranged  I  believe  by 
Mr.  Hememan  and  the  Geheimrath  Kaufman.    Thus 
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slowly  and  with  infinite  pains  the  vast  structure  was 
reared,  with  as  many  complications  and  difficulties,  as 
it  seemed  at  the  time,  as  there  were  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel.    The  ambitious  enterprise,  indeed,  seemed  ahnost 
as  presumptuous  as  that  earlier  eflTort,  undertaken  in 
another  period  of  chaos  in  the  world.    There  was  the 
same  confusion  of  tongues,  which  constantly  produced 
Its  misunderstandings  and  frictions;  there  were  the 
usual  heartburnings  over  questions  of  precedence  and 
honour  and  credit,  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  soaring  project  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  though 
these  feelings  were  suppressed  in  the  larger  hope  of  mak- 
mg  our  enterprise  a  success.    One  American,  for  in- 
stance, was  offepded,  because  he  said  a  Belgian  had 
wnttcH  him  a  letter  in  French,  "insisting"  on  this,  "de- 
manding" that,  "ignoring"  the  other  thing.    The  letter 
was  the  politest  letter  one  could  imagine,  but,  as  was  at 
once  evident,  it  had  been  translated  into  English— by  a 
Dutchman  who  evidently  knew  little  of  either  language. 
The  recipient,  however,  was  mollified  when  I  carefully 
explained  to  him  that  Latin  derivatives  did  not  always 
have  tfie  same  value  in  French  and  English,  and  that  "in- 
sist," "demand,"  ignore,"  in  French  do  not  possess  quite 
the  peremptory  significance  that  they  do  in  English. 

Aside  from  the  larger  physical  difficulties  and  the 
political  difficulties,  there  were  those  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  arise  out  of  the  insoluble  mystery  of  human 
personality;  there  were  antipathies  for  which  the  pos- 
sessors themselves  could  have  given  no  reason.  I  shall 
always  recall  with  something  like  horror  the  long  hours 
of  discussion  with  a  certain  fellow-citizen  who  wished 
everything  to  be  done  by  everybody  in  his  way  and  in  no 
other;  he  was  not  quite  sure  just  how  it  should  be  done 
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himself,  and  when  in  despair  I.  told  him  to  proceed  at 
once  and  carry  out  his  plan  of  organization  with  a  free 
hand,  It  seemed  that  he  had  no  plan.    He  would  sit  for 
hours  at  the  Legation  trying  to  convince  me,  and  I  never 
could  be  sure  of  what  he  was  trying  to  convince  me.  The 
worst  of  him  was  that  he  used  long  sentences,  without 
verbs,  which  was  maddening.    Finally,  when  every  one 
else  refused  to  have  more  to  do  with  him,  I  said  that  he 
might  be  attached  to  me,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  such 
a  sacrifice  since  he  was  already  that;  but  when  Mr. 
Hoover  came  he  cut  that  Gordian  Knot  in  his  efficient, 
executive  manner  and  ordered  the  man  back  to  Lon- 
don, where,  shortly  afterwards,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
poor  fellow's  mind  was  affected. 

There  were  troubles  with  stubborn  Dutch  skippers- 
four  of  them  brought  law  suits  against  me  personally— 
and  the  appalling  intricacies  of  bills  of  lading;  and  when 
all  these  difficulties  were  composed,  there  would  be  arti- 
cles m  the  press  in  England  and  America  to  answer- 
sensational  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  food  to  be  sent 
m  would  be  confiscated  by  German  troops,  and  they 
weU-nigh  wrecked  the  worki  That  the  great  organiza- 
tion, the  one  constructive  organization  left  in  the  world 
was  got  into  such  perfect  and  efficient  order  at  last  was 
due  to  the  union  of  such  efficient  minds  and  wills  as  those 
of  Emile  Francqui  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  though  each 
of  the  others  contributed  his  share  of  real  ability,  of  pa- 
tience, of  good  will,  and  of  a  desire  to  serve  humanity. 
And  It  was  worth  all  it  cost  of  pain  and  effort  when 
one  evening  a  telegram  came  from  Rotterdam  saying 
that  grain  was  being  sent  to  Liege  in  charge  of  Captain 
Sutherland,  military  attachi  at  The  Hague,  and  we 
could  say  that  food  was  at  last  coming  into  Belgium  I 
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In  the  first,  and  in  many  respects  the  best,  of  his  short 
stories,  "Boule  de  Suif,"  which  with  the  remorseless  pre- 
cision of  the  author's  impeccable  and  cynical  art,  depicts 
the  incredible  meanness  of  human  nature,  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant sums  up  in  a  phrase  the  essential  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the  Prussian  occupation  of  Normandy  in 
1870  when  he  says: 

"II  y  avait  cependant  quelque  chose  dan»  Voir,  quelque 
chose  de  subtil  et  d'inconnu,  une  atmosphhe  itrangire 
et  intoUrable,  comme  wne  odeur  rSpanduCj  I'odeur  de 
VinvasUm." 

As  in  France  in  1870  so  in  Belgium  in  1914.    It  was 
the  atmosphere,  the  moral  odour  of  invasion,  that  was 
hardest  to  bear.    To  those  who  had  been  used  all  their 
lives  carelessly  to  breathe  its  air,  liberty,  now  that  it  was 
lost,  became  a  very  real  and  beautiful  thing.    It  was 
always  galling  and  at  times  maddening,  even  for  us  who 
were  the  most  privileged  in  the  land,  to  have  every  de- 
sire, every  impulse,  every  right,  obstructed  by  a  verho- 
ten.    At  every  prominent  comer  in  town  there  were 
German  sentinels  with  red  flags,  great  placards  labelled 
"Halter  and  guns,  their  long  bayonets  fixed.    Every 
erne  must  have  passierscheins  and  personal  Ausweis  and 
we  floundered  in  a  morass  of  regulations  that  made  life 
an  intolerable  burden.    Much  has  been  written  of  the 
cleanliness  and  order  of  German  cities— I  have  written 
some  of  it  myself;  but  I  should  rather  live  in  a  city  as 
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dirty  as  some  I  might  name  in  certain  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, governed  by  a  machine  as  corrupt  as  some  I  have 
heard  of  on  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  composed  of 
the  most  renowned  and  reprehensible  of  our  bosses,  and 
have  liberty  as  one  does  have  it  in  them,  than  to  dweU  in 
one  of  those  cities  of  Germany,  clean  and  regulated  to 
the  last  degree,  of  course,  but  with  their  Ingang»  and 
Ausgangt,  wholly  without  charm,  with  the  institutional 
odour  of  a  penitentiary. 

It  came  on  us  gradually,  a  slow  closing  in  of  the  re- 
morseless and  inflexible  grip  of  steel.  To  understand  it 
one  must  understand  the  Belgian  cities,  f  uU  of  civic  pride 
and  civic  virtue,  and  full  of  liberty,  too.  They  are  free 
cities,  and  after  due  reflexion  I  should  say  that  they  are 
perhaps  the  best-governed  cities  anywhere  in  this  world 
precisely  because  they  govern  themselves,  and  what  is 
more,  because  they  have  a  pride  in  themselves,  a  con- 
scious, collective,  communal,  civic  pride.  To  understand 
it,  too,  one  must  take  into  account  the  Belgian  love  of 
democracy,  the  Belgian  love  of  liberty.  The  King  is 
not  King  of  Belgium,  he  is  King  of  the  Belgians— iitoi 
des  Beiges;  there  is  a  vast  diff'erence.  This  love  of  lib- 
erty was  developed  in  the  democratic  school  of  the  com- 
mune; it  was  the  commune  again  resisting  at  Li^ge,  at 
Dixmude  and  the  Yser. 

Each  of  the  cities  of  Belgium  has  its  marked  person- 
ality, its  distinct  individuality;  each  has  its  peculiar 
charm,  ahnost  its  own  customs.  Bruges,  Ghent,  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Liege,  all  lovely,  full  of  poetry  and 
romance,  are  yet  all  diff'erent,  as  sisters  in  one  family 
are  different.  And  they  are  very  proud — proud  of  their 
history,  proud  of  their  beautiful  city  halls  and  public 
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nionuments;  proud  of  their  Burgomaster  if  he  looks  well 
in  the  red  scarf,  proud  of  their  liberty  and  fierce  in  their 
independence.  Attacked  from  the  outside,  their  burgers 
aU  stand  together— Catholic,  liberal,  socialist,  Flemish 
and  Walloon.  The  cities  are  scrupulously  clean:  clean- 
liness, mdeed,  is  a  Belgian  trait;  there  is  an  ordinance 
or  by-law  m  Brussels  which  forbids  people  to  wash  their 
sidewalks  or  the  fronts  of  their  houses  after  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  otherwise  the  splashing  and  moppintr 
would  go  on  all  the  time. 

The  Germans  sought  to  introduce  German  ways  and 
German  regulations— tried  to  make  them  over,  and  to 
make  over  the  pepple  in  them.  The  way  to  do  this,  they 
thought,  was  to  issue  orders  and  to  publish  them  in 
affiches  on  the  city  waUs,  or  to  give  paternal  counsel, 
like  that  advice  of  the  Pasha  to  the  people  to  save  their 
money  and  to  put  it  in  the  savings  banks,  where,  he  said, 
it  would  be  respected— advice  given  at  the  veiy  moment 
when  levies  were  being  imposed  on  all  the  cities  and 
provinces  in  the  land  I 

Not  a  day  passed  without  a  new  and  vexing  regula- 
tion. In  an  affiche  posted  on  the  sixth  of  November 
there  was  an  avis  which,  by  way  of  proving  the  paternal 
interest  of  the  Government  in  the  people,  said  that  the 
German  Government  had  done  all  it  could  to  get  food 
and  fuel  for  the  Belgians,  urged  the  people  to  return  to 
their  usual  employments,  and  advised  the  communal  au- 
thorities not  to  give  money  to  anybody  who  would  not 
work,  and,  in  the  third  place,  announced  that  on  and 
after  the  eighth  of  November  the  affairs  of  life  would  be 
regulated  by  norrml  time,  which  was,  of  course,  German 
time— fifty-six  minutes  earlier  than  Belgium  time,  which 
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was  Greenwich  or  English,  and  prevailed  aU  over  the 
west  of  Europe.* 

The  public  clocks  were  duly  advanced,  but  nobody 
in  Bnissels  paid  the  slightest  attention;  every  one  con- 
tinued to  regulate  by  I'heure  beige  such  affairs  of  life 
as  were  left  to  him.  Turning  into  the  Place  de  la  Mon- 
naie  from  the  Rue  des  Fripiers  one  afternoon,  I  saw  two 
women  stop;  one  asked  the  hour,  and  the  other,  glancing 
up  at  the  clock  which  marked  seven  o'clock,  said  in- 
stantly, "It's  six  o'clock."  It  was  like  that  everywhere. 
though  for  us  of  the  Legations  there  was  a  complication ; 

*  Avig 

L'adn,ini.tration  militaire  allen,-,:Je  a  fait  tout  son  possible  en 
prenant  som  de  faire  fournir  et  parvenir  k  Bruxelles  des  vlvres  et 
du  charbon  pour  la  population  de  I'agglom^ration.  Dans  ce  but, 
les  chemu,,  de  fer  vidnaux  ont  repris  le  service  dans  les  environs 
de  la  ydle  et  on  a  facility  de  toute  fa^on  aux  personnes  charg^es  du 
rav.te.llen,ent  1  accomplissement  de  leur  tache.  N^anmoins,  I'in- 
V.  abon  k  reprendre  I'ouvrage  n'a  pas  encore  6U>  suivie  par  la  popu- 
lation  dans  I'^tendue  d&irable. 

Je  recommande  de  la  maniere  la  ptu*  inergique  aux  diffirente, 
commune,  de  I  agglomeration  bruxelloUe  de  ne  plu,  dutribuer  gra- 
tuxtement  des  vivre,  i  de»  hommes  auxqueU  on  peut  prouver  qu'il, 
ont  I  occasion  de  travailler,  maU  qu'iU  n'en  profitent  pa*. 

Puisque  les  chemins  de  fer  et  la  poste  se  riglent  d6j4  sur  I'heure 

nomale  de  1  Europe  centrale,  cette  heure  entrera  en  vigueur  pour 

o...e  1  agglomeration  bruxelloise  d&,  le  8  novembre  IQU.    Ce  jour- 

li  toutes  les  horloges  sont  k  avancer  d'environ  36  minutes.     L'heure 

exacte  est  donn^e  par  les  horloges  des  gares. 

D4s  le  8  de  ce  mois,  les  restaurants,  caf&,  et  debits  de  boissons 
aont  k  fermer  seulement  k  U  heures  du  soir  (heure  allemande). 
Uruxelles,  le  6  novembre,  1914. 

Le  gouvemeur  de  Bruxelles, 
Baron  von  Luttwitz, 
G6n€tiL 
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when  we  had  an  appointment  with  a  Belgian  we  had  to 
remember  Belgian  time,  and  in  speaking  to  a  Belgian 
one  must  remember  not  to  refer  to  I'heure  aOemande. 
The  fact  gave  rise  at  once  to  a  new  example  of  la  ztoanze 
bruxelloiae: 

"The  Kaiser  says,  'Advance  on  Paris,'  but  they  don't 
advance.  Then,  'Advance  on  Calais,*  but  they  don't 
advance.  Then  'Advance  on  Cracow,'  but  they  don't 
advance  there  either;  then  he  says,  'Advance  the  Brus- 
sels  clocks  one  hour!' " 

The  citizens  of  other  countries  at  war  with  Germany 
were  subjected  to  special  regulations.    There  was  a  strict 
control;  they  had  to  report  at  the  Meldeamt  each  week. 
But  this  was  not  enough;  one  evening  Mr.  Grant-Wat- 
son, Secretary  of  the  British  Legation,  who  had  elected 
to  remain  in  Brussels,  came  to  the  Legation  from  the 
Union  Club  and  reported  that  the  English,  cahnly  sit- 
ting there  over  their  whiskey-and-soda,  were  concerned 
by  a  report  in  the  German  newspapers  that  all  English- 
men in  Germany  between  seventeen  and  fifty-five  were 
to  be  interned  as  prisoners  of  war.    The  British  in  Brus- 
sels thought  that  the  rule  would  apply  to  Belgium.    We 
heard  no  more  of  it  for  a  week;  then  I  was  told  officially 
that  all  British  citizens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
fifty-five  were  to  be  arrested— this,  as  was  said,  in  retaU- 
ation  for  the  measures  taken  in  England  against  the 
German  residents  there.    I  filed  a  letter  of  protest  and 
spoke  with  the  officials;  they  said,  while  personaDy  they 
regretted  to  have  to  take  this  step,  public  opinion  in 
Germany— and  Messieurs  lea  militaires—foTced  them 
to  do  so.    I  asked  that  Mr.  Grant- Watson  and  the  Brit- 
ish Consul,  Mr.  Jefl'es,  and  his  son,  who  was  Vice-Con- 
sul,  be  exempt,  and  was  told  that  they  would  be. 
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A  few  evenings  later,  the  Reverend  Mr.  H.  Stirling 
r.  Gahan  was  arrested.  I  succeeded  in  securing  the 
release  of  the  chaplain  and  of  two  English  priests  of  the 
Catholic  church  who  had  been  arrested  with  him.  but 
It  was  all  that  I  could  do.  and  the  arrests  of  the  others 
contmued  right  and  left,  as  fast  as  German  soldiers 
could  find  them.  Some  escaped  in  various  disguises- 
one  as  a  vendor  of  mussels,  a  delicacy— according  to 
some  tastes— then  in  season,  but  for  most  of  them  there 
was  no  escape,  and  they  were  confined  in  the  ficole  Mili- 

T*^  x?  J?^  '"''^'*  °^  *^"  *«""=h  Ge™an  soldiers 
visited  the  Royal  Golf  Club  of  Ravenstein  and,  finding 
no  Englishmen  there,  broke  up  the  golf-clubs  belonging 
to  Enghshmen  and  seized  their  clothing. 

And  then  one  morning  at  German  headquarters  I  was 
told,  to  my  surprise,  that  Mr.  Grant-Watson  himself 
was  to  be  arrested  at  the  British  Legation. 

"But  you  cannot  enter  the  British  Legation,"  I  said; 
it  is  under  my  flag." 

And  there  was  a  long  discussion.    Finally  the  Baron 
von  der  Lancken  asked  that  Mr.  Grant- Watson  him- 
self come  and  discuss  the  question  with  him,  saying 
that  sonie  arrangement  might  possibly  be  made  to  put 
him  on  his  parole  or  even  to  allow  him  to  go  home  to 
England.    The  official  who  bad  told  me  that  Mr.  Grant- 
Watson  and  the  Messrs.  Jeffes  would  not  be  molested 
made  an  apology  for  the  treatment  of  the  English;  he 
told  me  how  he  detested  it,  and  how  sorry  he  was  that  he 
had  not  been  more  successful  in  securing  the  promised 
privileges.    There  was  nothing  he  could  do— it  was  a 
military  necessity"  and  Mes^eurs  les  militaires  had 
been  m  a  terrible  state  ever  since  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  Kaiser  at  Thielt  a  few  days  before. 
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bel  W-Sr*"^*^".'  '!*'*"  **•*  '**^*'  representatives  of 
belligerent  countries  had  left,  had  remained  in  Brussels 
of  his  own  wiU;  he  had  been  going  about  town  eveiy! 
Where  for  weeks,  as.  of  course,  the  Germans  well  knew 

Whenthe  on   T  '"f.*^*°  "'«*  ""^  -^*'°"  "P""  ^im. 
When  the  question  of  his  fate  arose  I  could  only  tell  him 

hL  fo  ^"T  """^  u  ""  ^"*'^""'«  suggestion  and  leave 
hmi  to  decide  on  the  course  he  would  adopt.    He  sakl 

atZni  V  °"?  *."  ^'  ^^"^  ^'^°'  ^^  '^^ked  me  to 
accompany  hun  And  so  we  went  over  that  afternoon 
after  tea.  and  when  the  introduction  was  conduded-the 
meeting  was  col,?  and  difficult;  they  bowed  formaUy 
but  did  not  shake  hands-Baron  von  der  LanckeTsaid 
that  the  situation  was  very  painful  and  disagreeable  for 
hmi  because  he  was  under  orders  to  send  Mr.  Grant- 
Watson  to  Berlin.  I  could  not  forbear  expressions  of 
my  surprise.  '^ 

"Je  vous  demande  pardon  mais  je  von,  «  promts  plus 
^^ejenepouvaufaire/' said  the  BATon. 

I  asked  .:iat  Mr.  Grant-Watson  be  allowed  to  leave 
on  his  parole  that  night  and  return  on  the  morrow;  this 
the  Baron  accepted.  Finally  Mr.  Grant-Watson  agreed 
to  report  the  next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  Baron 
von  der  Lancken  said  that  he  would  give  him  the  best 
apartment  m  the  ficole  Militaire  and  hold  him  there 
untd  he  was  sent  to  Berlin.    I  then  took  the  Baron  von 
der  Lancken  aside  and  spoke  with  him  alone,  and  at 
length  he  promised  to  telegraph  to  Berlin  in  an  effort  to 
make  arrangements  that  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
send  Mr.  Grant-Watson  to  Berlin,  holding  him  mean- 
while  garde  a  me  at  the  ficole  Militaire. 
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'  T^ted''""  ^^''^  "*  ***•*  **•*  *^*^''»'  *°«'  ^««  to  be 

Unyielding  as  he  had  been,  however,  .s  it  .ecmed  to 

r/H.       T"  '^°'  '*P'-°«^hed  by  the  military  men  for 

Grant-Watson  to  go  at  all.    And  late  that  night  the 

Tono^?  n""*  i°  °^'  "'^'"^  ™^  *°  ^^«  "^y  "-0  d  of 
nLTnf.  r  r*  .^  «"'f  '*•  "^  ^°""«'  «"d  with  my  com- 
pliments  to  Memeur»  le»  mUitaires  sent  word  to  say 
that  as  Mr.  Grant-Watson  was  an  English  gen«emIJ 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  assufancXI^rg" 
SSe  MiS.'^"""^  """  Grant-Watson  went  tofhe 

Mr.  Kimura.  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Legation  had 
renamed  m  Brussels  on  the  expresl  understaSg'th!^ 
no  objections  would  be  made  to  his  presence,  and  now  he 
too  was  to  be  arrested;  and  that  same  moving  TSer! 
man  functionary  came  bearing  the  request  that  I  "bring 
m  the  Japanese  secretary.  I  sent  back  this  as  a  reply: 
Je  vms  pne  de  prhenter  mes  compUnenU  et  d-e 
que  3e  ne  tuts  pas  gendarme." 

Kimura  however,  was  notified  from  the  Legation  of 

went  at  once  hmiself  to  the  Zivilverwaltung.  and  was 
sent  to  the  ficole  Militaire. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  call  from  the  clerinr- 
men  whose  release  had  been  secured;  they  came  to  tha^k 

outrage  that  was  bemg  perpetrated  by  the  Germans.   I 
asked,  with  the  gravest  apprehensions,  what  the  outrage 

aeii^w'lwl^  **"'  clergyman,  "they  have  confined  the 
gentry  with  the  commonalty  I" 
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ItwMerenso.  When  on  that  morning  of  dismal  ndn  / 
I  drove  to  the  £coIe  MUiture  I  found  twenty  Bnalidi. 
men  gathered  in  a  hu-ge  haU.  sitting  at  meat  atTlarge 
table.  Around  the  waUs  were  iron  eots  on  which  they 
Slept.   TTiere  had  been,  indeed,  some  recognition  of  their 
quahty,  for  cerUin  jockeys,  of  which  there  are  always 
many  m  Brussels,  had  been  removed,  but  commonalty 
or  gently,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  huddled  together, 
and  the  facUities  for  bathing  were  few,  though  they  were 
accepting  their  lot  with  the  ever-admirable  British  cabn- 
ness  and  dignity.    Mr.  Grant-Watson,  in  hU  comer, 
did  call  my  attention  to  the  indubitable  fact  that  he  had 
not  been  given  the  private  room  due  his  rank;  it  was 
the  result,  it  seemed,  of  his  having  refus<;d  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Lieutenant  in  charge:  "One  could  not  shake 
hands  with  them,  could  oner    But  I  asked  Baron  von 
der  Lancken  and  the  little  Lieutenant  to  give  him  a 
room  and  to  make  him  more  comfortoble,  which  they 
promised  to  do,  and  did. 

I  went  to  see  Kimura,  installed  from  the  first  in  his 
pnvaterorm  On  one  side  there  was  an  iron  bed.  and 
ranged  along  the  floor  beside  it  a  long  row  of  Japanese 
slippers  and  sandals.  A  kimono  was  thrown  over  the 
bed;  there  were  cigarettes  and  an  ash-tray  on  a  little  ta- 
ble at  the  head;  and  there  was  a  table  set  forth  with  the 
noon  day  meal.  I  asked  if  there  was  anything  that  I 
could  do  for  him.  e     •«'  * 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  nice  apartment,  a  soldier's 
room;  I  have  rice,  meat,  bread,  beer."  I  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  anything.  No,  nothing;  he  had  everything 
man  could  wish,  even  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two 

in  the  afternoon  to  walk  in  the  courtyard.    Hewassmil- 
mg  and  cheerful. 
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"Hare  you  anything  to  read?"  I  uked. 
"Oh.  yefc" 

I  had  a  curionty  about  the  booki  that  would  whUe 
away  the  ennui  of  hii  honourable  confinement,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  table  where  two  little  volumes  lay ;  picked 
one  of  them  up.  It  was  a  Japanese-German  dictionary: 
the  other  was  a  German  grammar. 

"I  study  German."  he  said,  and  when  Baron  von  der 
lj*ncken  and  the  Lieutenant  entered  the  room  he  saluted 
them  m  the  miUtary  way,  and  even  managed  to  speak  a 
few  words  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  A  capable  lit- 
tie  race,  this,  which  improves  each  shining  hour  I 
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The  hatred  the  Gennani  bore  the  English  made  the 
taak  of  representing  British  interests  all  the  more  difB- 
cult;  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  no  such  bitter  feeling 
toward  the  French,  and  not  so  much  toward  the  Bel- 
gians, though,  according  to  the  weU-known  law  of  moral 
reaction,  the  more  they  wronged  the  Belgians,  the  more 
bitter  they  becanije  in  their  feeling  toward  them.  But 
the  hatred  of  the  English  was  a  wild,  implacable  thing, 
not  to  be  overcome.  It  had  a  quality  ahnost  personal  in 
its  intensity.   ■ 

"We  are  going  to  continue  this  war."  said  a  German 
offlcial  to  me,  "until  one  can  travel  around  the  earth 
without  seeing  Englishmen  who  act  as  if  they  owned  it." 
"We  shall  destroy  England  if  it  t-kes  twenty  years," 
said  a  General  t»  me  one  evening;  his  eyes  blazed  wrath 
and  he  clenched  hib  fists  spasmodically. 

"When  our  men  take  English  prisoners,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  "the  officers  dare  not  turn  their  backs  an  instant 
lest  the  men  kill  them." 

This  hatred  was  shown  even  in  the  smallest  things. 
There  was  scarcely  a  German  officer,  for  instance,  who, 
as  a  part  of  that  marvellous  preparation  of  the  German 
nation  for  this  very  enterprise  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, had  not  mastered  the  English  language;  they 
could  speak  it  ahnost  as  well  as  they  eould  speak 
French;  some  of  them  had  been  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge and  spoke  with  the  accent  of  those  schools,  but 
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•toMt  ft  pom.  of  honour  not  to  speftk  it  at  tU. 

b^  .cnt  to  Ruhlebcn  the  agent,  of  the  Kommandftntur 
cCiwl  P  T  '^^'^  '^  •d'nini-tration  of  the  Brituh 
h^r^^A^^'  ";  °'««"'««»i«n  which  for  long  year, 
had  aided  de.t.tute  Briti.h  folk  in  Belgium.   The  ^^ 

other,  and  the  poor  could  not  get  the  little  charity  that 
wa.  being  doled  out  to  them.  ^ 

And  then  another  complication  arose  which  for  a 
tjme«,reatenedt^bemore.eriou..    Down  at  Mon. 

curable  Angehna  Manner,  and  of  Mi„  Nellie  Ho.ier. 
and  after  the  retreat  of  the  Engli.h  from  Mon.  they  and 
their  Corp.  of  eight  nurw.  had  remained  on  there.  Late 
m  November  I  arranged  to  «cure  lai^sez-passer  for 
them  to  return  to  Engbnd.  and  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion  having  been  obtained.  I  asked  Mr.  Jack  Scranton 
a  young  American  then  in  Brussels  as  a  gue.t  '  Gib-' 
wn.  to  go  down  to  Mon.  to  escort  the  nurw.  back  to 
iSruueu. 

He  went,  armed  with  all  the  document,  and.  arrived 
at  Mons,  he  showed  his  papers  and  explained  his  mi.- 
8ion  to  the  German  Commandant,  who  snatched  his  pa- 
per.  from  hrni.  and  not  orJy  arrested  him  but  arrested 
aU  the  young  women  in  the  ambulance,  and  threw  them 
mto  a  common  prison.  The  German  officer  shook  hi. 
fist  at  the  poor  girls,  threatened  them  with  all  kinds  of 
terror  m  retaliation  for  what  the  Germans  were  said  to 
be  suffermg  in  England,  and  refused  to  listen  to  Scran- 
ton. 
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"As  for  the  American  Minister  at  Brussels,"  said  the 
officer,  "je  nt'en  f r 

Thus  Scranton  reported  when,  the  foUowing  day,  the 
officer's  ridiculous  rage-JoAzom^having  cooled,   he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Brussels.     I  went  to  see 
Baron  von  der  Lancken  and  asked  him  to  send  an  intel- 
ligent officer,  if  one  could  be  found,  with  Scranton  to 
brmg  the  girls  back.    He  said  he  would  telephone.  The 
next  morning  we  heard  that  the  girls  were  to  have  a 
heanng"— as  though  they  were  criminals.    Then  I  had 
word  from  Mons  that  the  English  nurses  were  in  very 
real  danger.    I  went  over  to  the  Germans;  Baron  von 
der  Lancken  had  gone  to  Bruges,  but  I  saw  Baron 
Freys,  and  told  him  that  I  had  had  enough  of  the  Mons 
affair,  that  the  Kommandantur  there  had  torn  up  the 
passports  which   he.  Baron   Freys,  had  given,   had 
spoken  msultingly  of  me,  and  that  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.    I  showed  him  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
plainly  set  forth  the  duty  of  the  Germans  to  let  these 
nurses  go  home,  and  I  insisted  upon  their  being  brought 
to  Brussels  at  once.    Baron  Freys  was  always  and  in- 
variably polite,  obliging  and  correct;  he  got  into  tele- 
phonic communication  with  Mons,  and  in  five  minutes 
had  arranged  it;  the  nurses  were  to  be  released.    The 
Baron  gave  me  a  note  to  the  Adjutant  down  there,  and 
the  next  morning  I  sent  de  Leval  to  bring  the  young 
ladies  back.   It  was  a  moment  of  exquisite  relief  when, 
the  next  afternoon,  my  chauff-eur  arrived  in  the  car  we 
had  sent  to  Mons  bringing  one  of  the  nurses.  Miss 
Beatrice  Waters,  and  assured  me  that  the  others  were 
coming  with  de  Leval  on  the  tram.    Miss  Manners  and 
Miss  Hozier,  with  all  the  nurses,  arived  at  tea  time,  all 
glowmg  with  the  joy  of  the  very  dangerous  experience 
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which  they  would  view  only  as  a  lark.  Three  days  later, 
with  passports  for  Holland,  via  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  they 
bade  us  good-bye  and  went  away,  excited  with  the 
thought  of  being  home  for  an  English  Christmas.  They 
reached  London  for  the  festival  —  though  after  a 
voyage  longer  than  they  had  expected,  for  at  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  the  German  authorities  had  changed  their 
route  and  sent  them  around  by  Hamburg  into  Denmark, 
and  they  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  home  from  Copen- 
hagen. 

It  was  not  long  afterward  that  the  English  prisoners 
were  sent  away  to  Berlin  and  confined  in  the  camp  at 
Ruhleben  with  their  compatriots  who  had  been  in  Ger- 
many when  the  war  broke  out.    The  British  Consul,  Mr. 
Jeffes,  on  account  of  his  advanced  years,  had  not  been 
molested,  but  his  son,  the  Vice-Consul.  had  been  taken 
to  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and  there  for  a  while  he  remained 
with  Mr.  Butcher,  another  Englishman,  and  with  Mr. 
Grant-Watson  and  Mr.   Kimura,  nntU  one   Sunday 
morning  I  was  asked  to  go  to  the  Zivilverwaltung  at  an 
hour  so  early,  even  by  German  time,  that  despite  their 
terrible  capacity  for  early  rising  and  hard  work  there 
was  no  one  yet  visible  but  a  sleepy  boy  scout  of  the  Ger- 
man variety.    After  a  while  the  Baron  von  der  Lancken 
appeared,  and  then  Mr.  Grant- Watson  was  shown  in, 
and  the  Baron  announced  to  him  that  he  must  leave  at 
once  for  Berlin.    The  time  for  departure  was  at  hand 
and  the  Baron  left  us  a  moment  in' the  Sitzenstall  that 
we  might  talk,  and  there,  after  I  had  told  Mr.  Grant- 
Watson  the  gossip  of  Brussels  and  given  him  news  of  his 
family  and  friends  in  England,  and  taken  his  message, 
and,  I  trust,  given  him  some  realization  of  the  sympathy 
I  felt  for  him,  and  of  my  admiration  for  his  cahnness,  a 
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young  German  officer  entered,  bowed  stiffly,  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Grant-Watson,  and  then,  standing  with  his 
hand  at  his  vizor  in  salute,  said: 
"J'aurai  I'Jiotmeur  de  vous  conduire  et  Berlin" 
The  motor  was  waiting  there  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  and 
like  many  another  in  those  times,  Mr.  Grant-Watson 
was  whirled  away  to  an  unknown  fate. 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  a  week  later,  that  it  was  to  be 
a  serious  fate  when  von  der  Lancken  confided  to  me  that 
he  greatly  feared  that  Mr.  Grsnt-Watso-  '  -d  seriously 
compromised  himself,  most  important  sec,    Jocuments 
had  been  discovered,  he  said;  there  would  have  to  be  a 
court  martial;  spying,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  most 
alarmingl     At  t|ie  £cole  Militaire,  I  was  told,  Mr. 
Grant- Watson  had  been  found  destroying  papers  which 
on  examination  proved  to  be  some  sort  of  military  plans. 
Then,  great  affiches  on  the  waUs  of  Brussels;  more 
NouvelUs  puhliees  par  le  Gouvemement  allemand 
highly  sensational;  no  less,  in  fact,  than  that  Mr.  Grant-' 
Watson  had  tried  to  destroy  documents  which  he  had 
clandestmely  taken  to  prison  with  him  from  the  British 
Legation,  documents  that  gave  the  "most  intimate"  de- 
tails about  the  mobilization  of  the  Belgian  army  and  the 
defense  of  Antwerp,  a  long  story  which,  in  the  German 
view,  proved  that  there  had  been  foul  play  and  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  Belgium  and  England  to  attack 
Germany.* 

'  This  is  tl»e  affiche: 

"Berlin,  15  decembre.— La  Norddeutsche  Allemeine  &rit  a.. 
■ujet  du  jeu  de  I'Angleterre  concernant  la  neutrality  de  la  Belgique 
De  nouvelles  preuves  graves  ont  6ti  trouv^es  d^montrant  la  com- 
p hcite  anglo-belge.  Recemment  le  Secretaire  de  la  Legation  an- 
glaise,  Mr.  Grant-Watson,  a  6t&  arrets,  lequel  6tait  rest^  k  I'hotel  de 
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the^.*rf  '*  °**^  ^*'^"  *^"  ^**°^«<*  *°  »>«  for  others, 
the  affiche  to  me  was  most  assuring.    We  were  beirin 

mng  to  learn  that  the  Buncombe  county  in  tleL^ 

Empire  was  very  extensive,  with  an  msatiahl.  appetite 

avait  panni  ce»  document,  des  pieces  arec  des  donn&,  des  plus  in^ 
ordres  &  l«dr    ;e  des  hautes  autorit^s  militaires  belirea  et  nortTnf 

slice  det''C  "'  "r"  '^"•^  '"  ""*^'  "^"^  compLendu  d^une 

1918.    Le  fait  que  ces  documents  se  trouvaient  k  la  L^aaUon  d-T 
gleterre  montre  sufEsamment  que  le  gouvernement  beige  „W^: 

Partilllf        .      °    «ontinueIlement  en  ^troite  entente  miUtaire 
ParUcuWremen   .nt^ressante  est  cette  note  6crite  a  la  main:    'Ren: 

d^slev.ngt-,eptjmlletapr^s-midi.     Secundo:     Le  mSme    our  le 
tit  f"f /'■«"•-  -?«*  o'dre  concentrer  vers  Maubeuge  tou 
wagons  ferm^s  disponlbles  en  vue  de  Frameries.'    Le  deux  liahtL 

FeiL"    f  "'  '"  "«"'^  '^  '^'^"^  '''=  ^-  «»«  Maubeug^^ont 
fZ^      "T,°  *™"  ''"'""^*'«'  "^^  '«  ^"°«^'e  beige  en  Fr^^e 
Frameries,  en  Belgique,  est  4  environ  dix  kilometres  df  la  froZe 
11  en  ressort  que  la  France  avait,  dfes  le  27  iuillet   nl  l 

aussitot  averbe  par  la  Belfianp     Po.»»:  i.  i       -  x  m, 

*^  -ocigique.    rarmi  les  preuves  anterieurca  Ak. 

ments  d^uverts  constituent  des  complements  pr^cieux'    'luVZl 

1  Entente,  quelle  devint  un  membre  actif  de  la  coalition  formee  « 

tralite  de  la  Belpque  repr^sentait  en  r^alit^  seulement  un  'scran 
of  paper    (chiffon  de  papier)  qu'elle  nWoquait  que  pour  auZ 

des  que  cela  pouva.t  servir  ses  projets.    II  est  evident  que  le  gouv- 
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for  sensations  that  could  produce  the  soft  thrill  of  a 
purring  satisfaction. 

Of  course  had  any  such  p&pers  ever  existed,  Mr. 
Grant- Watson  could  not  have  had  them  at  the  ficole 
Militaire,  for  it  might  be  assumed  that  diplomats  of  such 
deep  sagacity  as  the  Germans  charged  the  British  with 
being  would  have  destroyed  any  such  documents  with 
the  other  papers  they  were  so  busily  engaged  in  burning 
over  at  the  British  Legation  those  last  days  before  they 
departed  for  Antwerp.    Truth  is  often  exasperating  in 
her  deliberate  movements  and  not  to  be  hurried  but  she 
always  arrives  cahn  and  unflushed  at  her  destination,  and 
so  the  papers  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
old  hypothetical  military  problems  studied  by  the  Bel- 
gian youths  who  were  being  educated  as  officers  for  the 
Belgian  army  in  the  £cole  Militaire;  they  had  been 
found,  so  it  was  said,  in  a  locker  in  the  rooms  assigned  to 
Mr.  Grant- Watson  after  the  gentry  were  separated 
from  the  commonalty.    But  they  served  as  well  as  those 
other  hypothetical  problems  studied  by  Belgian  military 
men — and,  as  the  event  proved,  with  prophetic  wisdom 
— ^and  left  to  be  found  by  the  corps  of  professors  who 
bent  their  eager,  purblind  gaze  through  their  thick  spec- 
tacles on  all  the  dusty  archives  and  waste-paper  baskets 
found  in  the  Ministries.    There  were  sensational  stories 
about  these,  too,  published  on  the  walls  of  Brussels  and 
blazoned  abroad  throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  that  Belgium  had  not  been  true  to 
herself,  but  had  entered  into  an  intrigue  with  England 

ernement  anglais  a  simplement  pris  pr^texte  de  la  violation  de  la 

neutrality  beige  par  I'AUemagne  pour  faire  paraitre  aux  yeux  du 

monde  et  du  peuple  anglais  la  guerre  avec  nous  comme  Suitable. 

"Lk  Gouvkrnement  General  en  Belqique." 
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and  finaUy  with  France  to  invade  peaceful,  unsuspect- 
r^.  unprepared  Teutonia.    It  was  but  a  ^aiToTthat 
effort  made  by  Gennany  to  justify  her  wilful  and  <^ 
ical  violation  of  the  neutrality  which  the  King  7p^. 
sia  had  unposed  on  and  guaranteed  to  Bel^ul^ 
«orts  of  papers  and  documents  found  in  the^Min  str^ 
at  Brussels  were  exhibited  in  the  hope  of  showing   ha 
the  Enghsh  or  tne  French  had  broken  their  engage 
S  ""i  ^5*  *^r  ^'^  ^^^"  ^°""«-  '^^t-^n  Belgium 
Germry"  ' "  *"*"""  ""''^"^  '^"^  ^--^'  *°  '^"-T 
Nothing  c«ne  of  it.  of  course;  after  the  story  had 

^n  «W:rrf  *"'"'i^"  Grant-Watson,  who  had 
been  treated  like  an  officer"  in  Berlin-and  of  course 
nothing  more  could  be  asked  by  any  one-was  aUowed 

Ki^  ''Ti^K^"*^''"^'  ^y  "-y  °^  '^'^-^^'  W  after 
Kimura  had  been  permitted  to  go  out  by  way  of  Hol- 

land,  and  so  return  by  America  to  his  far-off  Japan. 

JJ  »«?'""""'; .'"  *^'!  "'^°"  *"  ■'"''"^y  '^'"  invasion~;Fi;i: 

^L  rr/;  *'T  r^  ^''"*  ^"*"'°  ^y  ^'••'^'^  B'"«h  troops 
rand,  prepared  years  before  by  niilitary  attaches  of  the  BritTsI 

the  event  that  Belgium  were  attacked.     They  were  merely  rfecords 
of  conversations  between  the  military  attaches  and  Belgian  officers 
and  were  purely  hypothetical,  as  their  context  and  the  tTme  of  thS 
occurrence  showed.     But  they  were  so  presented  by  thrGemans 

effe^l?,  T  .T"''  ^"""''''-  '^'^"^  insinuations  have  been 
cffectaaUy  denied  by  M.  Emile  Brunet  in  his  pamphlet  entit  ed 
Lei  Conventions  Anglo-Belgei.  v     P    ei  enutied 
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The  fifteenth  of  November  is  the  jour  de  fite  of  Al- 
bert I,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  it  had  a  poignant  sig- 
nificance for  his  people  in  that  tragic  year  of  1914.  The 
news  of  the  horror  of  Roulers  had  just  come  to  town, 
another  Louvain  in  the  fury  of  its  vengeance  on  the 
civU  population  because  the  Belgian  army  had  again 
blocked  the  path  of  German  imperialism.    The  King-- 
down  there  on  the  battle  line  in  the  far  comer  of  the  land 
fightmg  with  his  men  behind  the  Yser,  whose  yeUow 
waters  had  flooded  western  Flanders— older,  as  Amo 
Dorch,  who  had  seen  His  Majesty  at  Fumes,  could 
describe  him  to  us,  moustache  grown  long,  a  fixed  sad- 
ness in  his  face  and  a  steady  fiame  in  his  eye,  somehow 
like  a  Viking;  and  the  little  Queen,  quite  simple,  going 
about  on  errands  of  mercy,  a  romantic  picture— was 
never  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  his  people.    And  Brussels 
was  arranging  a  demonstration.    The  people  wished  it 
to  assume  the  solemn  form  of  a  high  mass  at  Ste. 
Gudule,  and  the  word  was  whispered  about;  every  one 
was  going.    But  the  Germans  got  wind  of  that,  as  of 
everything,  and  forbade  it  and  there  was  no  high  mass. 
So  every  one  went,  instead,  to  low  mass,  an  enormous 
crowd  that  trooped  in  out  of  the  rain  mixed  with  the 
snow  that  was  falling,  to  fill  the  old  grey  church  and 
stand  in  silent  throngs  in  the  aisles  while  the  low  mass 
was  said,  and  then  at  the  end  to  shout  the  passionate: 
"Vive  U  Roil  Five  la  Belgiquer 
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At  the  church  of  St.  Boniface  a  Belgian  flag  was  dis- 
played and  a  German  soldier  tore  it  down.    The  Litre 
d'Or  at  the  house  of  the  Grand  Marechal,  in  which  peo- 
ple were  to  sign  for  the  King,  was  seized  by  the  German 
police.    Two  boys  who  shouted  "Vive  le  Roil"  were  ar- 
rested and,  since  nothing  was  too  insignificant  to  pass 
unnoticed,  the  little  son  of  the  Countess  de  Buisseret  was 
arrested  for  making  goose-steps  in  the  street  while  a 
squad  of  German  soldiers  was  passing.    The  Countess 
was  an  American  and  it  required  a  week  of  effort  on  my 
part  to  have  the  lad  released  from  the  Kommandantur. 
And  I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  arrested  "pour  avoir 
regards  wne  dame  allemande  avec  intolence  dans  la  rue.'* 
Some  one  was  always  being  arrested ;  the  PoUzei  were 
beginning  to  saunter  up  and  down  the  streets  in  twos  or 
threes  and  the  Kommandantur  there  in  the  Rue  de  Lou- 
vain  was  soon  filled,  as  ws  once  the  Bastille,  with  pris- 
oners.   They  arrested  high  and  low,  from  the  wife  of  the 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Court  down  to  the  man,  slinking 
by  in  the  twilight,  who  offered  the  Times  for  sale.  The 
oldest  and  proudest  names  in  Belgium  were  on  the  roll 
of  patriots. 

The  Germans  began  too  the  seizure  of  property,  not 
only  public  but  private.  They  closed  the  gates  of  the 
lovely  Pare,  designed  by  Zinner  in  1774,  with  its  lofty 
trees,  its  pleasant  alleys,  its  fountains  and  statues,  the 
park  where  Brussels  loved  to  loiter  and  listen  to  the 
music,  and  where  the  children  played.  It  was  all 
changed;  in  the  place  rSaeroie  aux  jeux  d'enfanU  offi- 
cers exercised  their  horses.  Already  in  the  villages  and 
suburbs  they  were  seizing  bronze  and  copper— even  the 
door-knobs  and  kitchen  utensils. 

The  directors  of  the  Banque    Nationale  were  sub- 
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venge  for  the  action  of  the  bank  in  removin»  M  „tT. 
Gem,B.„  began  to  arrest  tho«  manber.  of  the  G.^ 
to^«port  to  the  Meld«unt  in  obedience  to  the  Ge„n«, 

w?fK  ?r  o  '''*^  ^**^^"  ^»d  ««ned  a  convention 

with  the  ^™.ns  ^o  the  effect  that  no  indem^ty  wo^S 
be  demanded  from  Antwerp,  but  the  paper  wlno 
soone.  signed  than  the  Germans  demandS^Sf^rUil 

♦l,-T^Ti!'°""''  *"  ^'^  ^^^  ^'^^^  on  us.  besides 
that  which  c«„e  upon  us  daily  with  the  ahnost  L^S 
ble  comphcations  in  organizing  the  ravitaillemZt 

peopirsLlw  ""  '"'"*"'''•  '''""^  ^'^  ^"°^«'.  that 
people  should  come,  even  across  the  sea.  on  aU  sorts  of 

^d  goose  chases;  a  group  of  reformers  actuaUy  ^e 

battlefields  with  disinfectants.  ^^ 

There  was  trouble  about  our  courier  from  HoUand 

the  Gir«n  '  '^  """"^  ^'^^^^^^  "h°"*  the  post; 
the  Germans  were  opposed  to  our  carrying  letters  for 
any  one  but  them;  and  when  the  miUtaLleTdilatl 
Belgian  had  sent  word  to  a  friend  in  Holland  to  address 

ft.  l^ll  ^  '""  °^  '^'  ^«"^'^"  Legation Tey 
thought  that  was  conclusive  evidence  that  we  were  re^^ 
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wiving  and  delivering  and  despatching  letters.    We 
finally  arranged  the  affair  of  the  post  satisfactorily,  the 
courier  gomg  ,nto  Holland  in  a  motor  with  a  German 
JoJdier  on  the  box,  carrying  the  pouches  of  the  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  American  Legations,  and  though  the  service 
was  now  and  then  interrupted,  as  a  military  necessity, 
the  Germans  always  respected  the  seals  on  our  pouches. 
It  was  hard  to  refuse  the  poor  folk  who  wished  to  send 
letters  to  their  friends  and  relatives  outside,  but  having 
given  my  word  not  to  forward  any  letters,  the  constant 
refusals  became  one  of  the  hard  tasks  of  each  day.  They 
could  see  no  reason  why  one  should  keep  one's  word 
when  It  had  been  given  to  a  German,  which  shows  what 
example  will  do. 

There  was  no  escaping  trouble,  one's  own  or  those  of 
others,  whose  troubles  were  so  much  worse  than  one's 
own.  The  umversal  tragedy  touched  one  on  every  hand. 
Hennancito,  distressed  over  the  sad  plight  of  his  own 
land,  was  going  to  leave.  The  Mexican  Legation  did 
not  exist  any  more.  He  made  a  famous  mot  of  it,  in  his 
merry  way,  saying,  of  his  situation: 

"Je  reprhente  wn  pays  sans  gouvemement  auprh 
a  im  gouvernement  gam  pays." 

But  aU  these  troubles  faded  into  nothing  one  night 
late  m  November,  when  a  message  came  from  Washing- 
ton  m  these  words: 

Your  despatch  of ,  ^fe„i„g  ^  condition,  in  Brunei, 

.face  ,t,  occupation  by  the  Germans,  has  been  received  and  read 

iL^t  ^r  '  "^'^  ""'''^  •"*•'"'''*•     •^''•'  Department  intorms 

oTh  .wt^  °""  ""*  *'*•''•'"*  ^"y  '■"  ^^''^  th«  ""•"erous  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  during  the  past  few  months  fa  Belgium  have 
been  met  is  appreciated. 
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On.  •fternoon  the  Marquis  of  VilWobar.  whow 
pretty  red  and  yellow  flag,  with  the  royal  arm.  o  Spate^ 
fluttered  so  ga.ly  about  Brussels  on  its  various  errL" 
came  m  with  an  important  gazette.  Von  der  Goltz  had 
gone  to  Constantinople  and  was  to  be  superseded.  For 
days  Turfash  princes  had  been  in  Brussels,  and  there  had 

T.!lk-  ^  ^riuT  ^^*"  "^  "^''^  *he  Pasha  spoke 
Turkish  with  the  best  of  them.  General  von  Luttwitz 
had  gone  too.  It  was  always  that  way;  we  had  no  sooner 
got  used  to  von  Jarotsky  than  he  left,  and  now  that  we 
knew  von  Luttwitz  he  was  going.  Baron  Freys  wL 
leaving  too.  and  we  regretted  that;  he  had  made  things 
much  easier.  But  the  Pasha  departed  unwept  of  all  I 
ftar.  without  even  sympathy  for  the  wound  he  had  re- 

ing  battles  m  Flanders,  and  his  successor  duly  arrived 
as  the  latest  affiche  announced: 

Atu 

Bruxellea,  le  3  d&embre,  1914. 

Baron  vow  Biumo. 
General  de  cavalerie. 

fh^M^"^  fys  jater  we  went  up  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  Mimstere  des  Arts  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi.  the  Mar- 
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qui.  of  VilWoUr.  M.  VM,  Vollenhoven  and  I.  «,d.  by 

Govemor-General.  a  man  whose  name,  justly  or  un- 
JustJy  WM  destined  to  sUnd  forth  to  the  world  a.  ihe 
^bol  of  one  of  the  darkest,  cruelest  and  most  sinister 
pages  of  its  miserable  history. 

General  Baron  von  Bissing.  standing  there  in  the 
bfty  «rfon  of  the  residence  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of 

n!ir»ln  """*'•  ^  *^*  '"'y  *^"'«ht  of  that  short 
Uecember  afternoon,  was  a  man  over  seventy  years  of 

s'SSait  ^  w"'  ''I*!'  'i^Ke^^yi^e,  black  hair  brushed 
-taught  back  from  his  forehead  and  plastered  down  as 
with  water  or  with  oil  on  the  curiously  .haped  head  that 
was  so  straight  and  sheer  behind.  His  face  was  hard 
and  Its  leathern  skin,  wrinkled  and  old  and  weather- 

r!l  kVi*'  'T';'^^*'''^^  ''*"*^*'^  "  *°  chin  and  throat 
and  high  lean  cheeks,  leaving  the  thick  heavy  moustaches 
of  a  Prussian  Rater  to  hide  somewhat  the  thin  lips  of  the 
stern  mouth  and  then  flow  on.  growing  across  his  cheeks 
to  bristle  up  fiercely  by  his  ears. 

He  was  scrupulously  clean,  one  might  ahnost  say 
smibbed ;  one  miagines  him  smelling  of  soap  and  leatler 
hke  an  old  sergeant-major  in  the  regiment  of  Guards. 
His  brow  was  high  and  the  lean  face  tapered  to  the 
wedge  of  a  very  firm  jaw;  the  visage  of  an  old  Prussian 
dragoon  of  the  school  and  mentality  of  Bismarck.  But 

seemed  black  until  one  saw  that  they  were  blue;  they 
were  keen,  shrewd  eyes,  not  wholly  unkind.    He  wore 
ceremoniously,  a  great  heavy  sabre  that  clanked  against 
his  thm  legs  as  he  walked  stiffly  into  the  salon,  until,  as 
hLd"  gesture,  he  grasped  its  hilt  in  his  aged 
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He  had  on  a  well-worn  uniform;  hit  thin  legi.  on 
which  he  walked  so  slowly  and  so  stitriy,  as  with  auto- 
matic  movements,  were  encased  in  tight  blue  trousers, 
caught  with  straps  below  the  long,  pointed  boots  that 
were  made  of  soft  leather  and  furnished  with  great  sil- 

TiS""*   ""  *"'"*'  "^^  "«^*  «^  ■"«*  "^ort,  and  its 
shabbiness  was  somehow  accentuated  by  the  Iron  Cross 

»  ?*  ™ '^J*"  that  he  wore,  and  by  the  enameUed  star 
of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  fastened  by  a  cravat 
alwut  his  coUar  and  dangling  heavily  out  at  his  wrinkled 
old  throat. 

Though  he  spoke  French  he  did  not  like  to  do  so,  and 
in  this  audience  he  expressed  himself  with  a  rough  voice 
m  German,  which  the  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  standing 
on  his  left,  translated  into  French  for  us.    He  shook 
hands  with  me  first  and  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  done 
on  behalf  of  German  interests,  and  spoke  of  certain 
American  Consuls  in  Germany  with  whom  he  h;^    - 
cently  had  relations.    He  spoke  then  to  the  Marquis, 
expressmg  his  regret  for  an  incident  that  had  occurred 
at  Namur  a  few  days  before,  when  ViUalobar  had  been 
msulted  by  a  Kommandant.     And  then  he  had  a  few 
words  for  van  VoUenhoven,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  Ger- 
man, something  or  other  pertaining  to  Holland.    He 
seemed  to  have  prepared,  or  more  likely  Baron  von  der 
Lancken  had  suggested  to  him,  something  personal  to 
say  to  each  of  us,  and  this  said,  the  brief  audience, 
which  had  been  invested  with  the  formality  of  a  private 
presentation  at  Court,  ended,  and  we  drove  back  in  the 
bleak  afternoon,  with  its  lowering  clouds  and  gusty 
winds,  under  the  impression  of  a  strong  and  possibly  a 
hard  personality.    We  knew  at  any  rate  that  the  new 
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Oovernor-General  in  Belgium  wu  quelqu'un,  u  the 
french  lay. 

Two  days  later  General  Aaron  von  Biding  came  to 
return  my  call,  accompanied  by  Baron  von  der  Lancken 
and  an  aide,  and  by  General  von  Kraewel.  who  had  wc 
cc^ded  General  von  LUttwitz  a.  Governor  of  Bru.,el,. 
all  of  them  m  full  uniform  with  decorations.  General 
von  Kraewel  was  a  little  man  with  closely  cropped  hair, 
and  a  small  brush  of  white  moustache  and  the  com- 
plexion  of  a  man  who  loves  the  open  air.  He  had  lived 
m  England  and  was  something  of  a  sporting  man,  I 
imagine,  or  else  he  thought  I  was,  for  he  talked  of  horses 
and  jockeys. 

They  slaved  only  long  enough  for  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  cigarette,  and  were  gone  in  their  grey  motors.  I  never 
saw  General  von  Kraewel  again,  for  after  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor-General.  we  were  to  have  our 
relations  with  the  Departement  Politique— Po/iVi#c/i<f 
AbteUung— at  whose  head  the  Baron  von  der  Lancken 
was  to  be  detailed. 

The  first  important  act  of  the  new  Governor-General 
was  to  rnipose  on  the  population  of  Belgium,  by  a  decree 
of  the  tenth  of  December,  a  contribution  of  war  amount- 
mg  to  480.000,000  francs.>    Another  decree,  dated  the 

II  e.t  Impoi^  k  la  populaUon  de  Belgique  one  contribuUon  de 

^"r.\    I"lt  *°  """'""  ^'  ^""^  •  P«y"  »en.uellen.ent 
pendant  la  dur^  d  une  ann£e. 

Le  palement  dc  ces  montanto  est  k  la  charge  des  neuf  provinces 
qui  en  sont  tenues  comme  d6bitrices  v>lidaires. 

Lea  denx  premieres  mensualites  sont  k  r^aliser  au  plus  tard  le 
la  Janvier  1915,  lea  mensualites  suivantes  au  plus  tord  le  10  de 
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b£™  S^'T^'^'''"^'""'*  *"  ^'°^'"^'«J  Councils  of 
Belgium  m  extraordinary  session  for  the  nineteenth  of 

the  name  of  the  German  Governor-General;  it  was  not 
to  last  longer  than  one  day;  its  session  was  ti  be  held  ,n 

LT.  tT"'"'  r^  *^^  ^°'^  °^J«^  °^  *he  deliberation 
was  to  be  the  method  of  raising  the  contribution  of  war 
levied  on  the  Belgian  population.  And.  furthermorH 
quorum  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  its  acts.« 

chaque  a.ois  suivant  k  la  caisse  de  Tarm^e  en  campagne  du  gouv- 
emement  g^n^ral  imperial  de  Bruxelles  P  g  e  au  gouv 

gahons  i  leffet  de  s^  procurer  les  fonds  n^eessaires,  la  forme  et 
la  teneu,  de  ees  litres  seront  daerznin6es  par  le  commissaire  gl 
^ral  .mp^nal  pour  les  banques  en  Belgique  * 

Bruxelles,  le  10  d&embre,  1914. 

Le  gouvemeur  g^n^ral  en  Belgique, 
Baron  von  Bissino, 
G&i6ral  de  cavalerie. 

•  ArrStk 

Concen,«,t  la  ConvocaUon  des  Conseils  Provindaux  en  Session 
Extraordinaire. 

Art.  1.— Les  conseils  provinciaux  des  provinces  hpl„..  .  . 
conv^u^s  par  les  pr^sentes,  en  session  extrroZaTe  ^^s.^. 
lef         '       '"^''   ^'""  ''"'^"-"•^'=>   --  chefs-lieuTL/pL 

paf  t  ^ZUll  T"r  ''f  «'"^'""'"  »«  «ront  annoncfes  que 

(LleLoffi.'//    T        '■''"""^•'^"  '*"  8°-"-ment    allemand 
(BuUeta.  offiael  des  Lo.s  et  Arretes  pour  le  territoire  beige  occup^) 

JTe.^^".""""""''''"  ^''  "^"•"^  ^'^  conseils  font  fats 
par  les  deputations  permanentes. 

La^JutT'  **"  «*'"^"'"'"  ^^  1«  P'ovince  n'est  pas  obligatoire 
La  d^putaUon  permanente  nommera  celui  des  membres  de  la  dZ 
t-tion  par  qu.  la  session  du  conseil  sera  ouverte  et  close.    La  ses  1 
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gouverneur  g :.  ^ral  allemand  im- 


scra  onverte  et  close  au  nom 
p^rial. 

Art  4.-La  dur^e  de  la  ses.io.  ne  d<?p^ssc  a  pas  un  jour.  La 
s«ance  se  fait  en  comity  secret. 

L'objet  unique  de  la  deliberation  dont  lassemblee  est  tenue  de 
soccuper  exclusivement  est:  "le  mode  visant  Tacconiphssement  de 
1  imposition  de  guerre  mise  a  la  charge  de  la  population  beige." 

Art  5.— La  deliberation  se   fait  en  toute   validite,  sans  eijard 
au  nombre  des  membres  presents. 
Bruxelles,  le  8  d6cembre,  1914. 

Le  gouverneur  general  en  Belgique, 
Baron  von  Bisbino, 
General  de  cavalcrie. 
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^i?r!^  f  ^^™n«  in  November,  as  we  were  standing  after 
dinner  before  the  fire  that  blazed  in  the  great  chimney 
m  the  drawmg-room  of  his  home  on  the  Avenue  Louise! 

\  •?  .  J^'T^"'  ^^""^  ™^'  in  his  vivid  way.  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  It  was  an  iWes! 
sionistie  portrait  drawn  with  broad  rough  strokes,  a  por- 
trait that  impelled  the  admiration  that  seemed  to  insole 
so  much  of  It  and  he  completed  it  finally  with  a  swift 
gesture  that  described  a  half  arc  under  his  own  chin,  as 

"Une  nidchmre,  torn  savezr 

The  dinner  had  been  arranged  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  but  he  had  been  detained  at  the  Dutch  frontier 
and  had  not  arrived  in  time;  we  were  expecting  him  then 
in  the  morning,  and  we  were  awaiting  his  coming  impa- 
tiently for  the  great  task  of  organization  was  assuming 
proportions  that  were  appalling.    I  had  never  met  my 
compatriot  as  I  have  said,  and  I  knew  him  only  as  the 
rich  American  who  had  so  ably  organized  the  repatria- 
tion of  Amencan  refugees  in  London  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  that  Dr.  Page  had  at  once  suggested  him  to 
organize  the  ravitaillement,  and  I  had  of  hfs  person^ity 
only  such  impressions  as  might  be  derived  from  the  two 
laconic  despatches  he  had  sent  me.    But  M.  Francqui 
had  known  hm,  fifteen  years  before  in  China,  where  they 
had  been  associated  in  one  of  those  vast  colonial  enter- 
prises for  the  exploitation  of  the  kingdom.    The  gos- 
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sips,  hearing  of  this  new  relation,  had  it  that  they  had 
not  always  agreed  while  they  were  in  China,  and  that 
their  disagreements  had  finally  assumed  the  intran- 
yeant  quahty  of  a  conflict  between  two  inimical  and 
indomitable  wills.     Fundamentally,  the  gossips  said, 
hey  were  much  alike,  and  they  were  telling  a  romantic 
tale  m  Brussels  those  days  of  how.  when  fate  brought 
them  together  again  after  so  many  years,  they  met  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  London  to  organize  the  largest 
humanitarian  enterprise  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  only  international  institution  then  existing  on  the  un- 
happy  planet;  they  looked  each  other  in  the  eye  a  mo- 
ment-and  shook  hands.    Such  a  scene  and  such  a  situa- 
tion was  one  the  gossips  could  not  resist,  so  much  of 
,  romanticism  is  there  in  all  of  us,  and  the  story  had  not 
deteriorated  m  its  engaging  qualities  by  the  time  it 
reached  occupied  Brussels.    I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  details;  all  I  know  is  that  M.  Francqui  was  a  strong 

"T.wV.^x  ^"""^  ^"'^'"^  '^"d  ^P^'^e  «ne  language; 
and  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  strong  man  who  came  frS 
C^alitomia  and  spoke  another,  and  that 

There  is  neither  East  nor  West, 

Border,  nor  breed,  nor  birth. 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face 

The'  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

M.  Francqui  spoke  of  Mr.  Hoover  that  evening  in 
terms  of  admiration;  he  said  that  he  was  .precisely  the 
man  for  the  work  there  was  to  do,  and  that  Belgium  was 
lucky  to  have  him  to  its  aid.  His  description,  indeed, 
evoked  a  figure  in  such  heroic  proportions  that  I  was 
prepared  to  see  a  man  physically  somewhat  larger  than 
the  man  I  found  nervously  pacing  the  floor  of  my  office 
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the  folloidng  afternoon  when  I  went  down  in  response 
to  the  card  that  had  been  sent  up. 

He  gave  the  impression  of  being  tall,  though  he  was 
of  medium  height,  because  he  was  slender,  and  he  had 
extremely  small  hands  and  feet;  his  hands,  however,  as 
at  that  first  moment,  were  usually  in  his  trousers  pock- 
ets, and  they  nervously  jingled  and  incessantly  clinked 
together  the  coins  that  he  carried  loosely  there,  as 
though  he  were  of  that  generous  American  prejudice 
which  scorns  a  purse  because  it  suggests  parsimony.  He 
was  dressed  ,n  modest  dark  blue  serge,  and  wore  a  black 
cra/at.    His  face,  smoothly  shaven,  with  a  somewhat 
youthful  air,  was  not  at  all  the  face  of  the  sanguine  type 
of  business  man.  but  a  face  sensitive,  with  a  delicate 
mouth,  thm  lips,  a  face  that  wore  a  weary  expression,  as 
of  one  who  dispensed  too  much  nervous  force  and  was 
always  tired.    It  was  a  face  which  with  its  dark,  some- 
tmies  intently  scowling  eyes,  under  the  wide  white  brow, 
over  which  the  abundant  black  hair  fell  in  something 
very  nearly  approaching  disorder,  would  have  marked 
hun  as  an  idealist,  had  not  its  dominant  feature  set  him 

iTn      T^*f  y  "'  ^  strong-willed  man  of  force  and 
action.     That  feature  was  the  broad,  finn  jaw;  one 
noted  It  mstantly.  and  recalled  the  effective  gesture  of 
M.  Francqui  in  describing  the  feature  that  naturally 
would  impress  him  most.    Perhaps  the  brow  and  the 
jaw  might  mdicate  the  possession  of  both  qualities  with- 
out implying  any  conflict  between  them,  for  one  could 
not  talk  with  him  long  without  seeing  that  there  was 
great  idealism  there;  it  showed  in  the  first  words  he 
spoke  concerning  the  Belgians  and  their  sufferings.   He 
had  them  on  his  heart  already.    Idealism  showed  too  in 
his  eyes,  that  were  soft  and  pitying  when  he  spoke  of  the 
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Belgians,  and  it  was  very  clear  that  his  one  idea  was.  in 
the  words  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  had  just  written  in 
his  appeal  for  them,  to  soothe 

these  ails  unmerited 
Of  souls  forlorn  upon  the  facing  shore 
Where,  naked,  gaunt,  in  endless  band  and  band. 

Seven  million  stand. 

Sinking  into  a  deep  chair  he  spoke  of  them  in  a  7ow 
agreeable  voice,  but  was  soon  turning  to  practical  w 
of  helping  them.    I  could  describe  to  him  the  situation 
and  tell  him  of  all  our  troubles  inside  and  from  him 
learn  what  had  been  going  on  outside.    He  had  had 
many  troubles  of  his  own  but  he  seemed  to  surmount 
them  all  bravely.    He  had  just  arrived  by  motor  from 
Holland  and  he  was  accompanied  that  afternoon  by 
Mr.  Sha  er  Dr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Bicknell.    Dr.  Rose  and 
Mr.  Bicknell  represented  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  came  to  investigate  conditions  in  Belgium.    They 
began  cross-examining  me,  and  for  two  hours  I  answered 
questions   and  when  I  was  through  I  was  as  tired  as 
though  I  had  been  making  an  argument  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  work  had  grown  even  before  it  could  be  organ- 
wed.    Our  original  conception  had  been  that  the  Comite 
National  was  perfectly  competent  to  distribute  food 
through  the  communes  to  its  own  people,  if  it  could 
only  get  the  food  to  deliver.  In  my  own  boundless  igno- 
rance I  had  no  notion  of  the  quantity  of  food  required 
until  1  read  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  C.  N 
Ihe  war  would  soon  be  over  anyway,  and  if  we  could 
only  get  through  the  winter  all  would  go  well.     The 
American  people  would  provide  the  food,  by  diplomatic 
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negotiations  we  would  arrange  to  have  it  pass  the  Brit- 
ish  blockade,  and  the  Comite  National  would  distribute 
It.    But  there  were  limits  even  to  American  charity;  and 
now  England,  who  was  managing  that  blockade,  im- 
posed restrictions  and  conditions;  there  would  have  to 
be  more  delegates,  scores  of  them,  not  Belgians  but 
Americans,  to  supervise  the  distribution  and  see  that  the 
guarantees  were  observed;  hence  the  Rhodes  scholars, 
hence,  ultimately,  the  C.  R.  B.,  that  vast  American  or- 
gamzation  that  would  work  side  by  side  with  the  vast 
Belgian  organization,  the  C.  N.,  each  independent  of 
the  other,  moving  with  equal  dignity  in  their  respective 
spheres,  like  coordinate  branches  of  the  government  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

This  organization,  as  I  have  told,  had  already  been 
functioning,  but  there  were  many  defects  in  the  C.  R.  B. 
and  it  was  to  remedy  these  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  crossed 
the  North  Sea  and  come  to  Belgium. 

Only  a  few  days  before,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion that  Villalobar  and  I  were  having  with  the  Geheim- 
rath  Kauffman,  I  had  remarked  that  already  the  Amer- 
ican organization  had  arranged  to  import  £2,700,000 
for  Belgian  relief,  and  when  he  had  translated  this  into 
German  terms— 54,000,000  marks— the  Geheimrath 
dropped  his  lead  pencU  on  his  desk,  fell  back  in  his  chair 
and  exclaimed: 
"Sapristir 

Sapristi,  indeed  I  But  that  was  only  a  beginning;  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 

The  next  morning  we  all  went  with  M.  Francqui  in 
the  dismal  rain  to  visit  the  soup  kitchens— Mr.  Hoover, 
Dr.  Rose,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Consul-General  Watts  and 
others.    It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  should  be  im- 
pressed by  the  organization  which  the  Belgians,  who  are 
famous  organizers,  hau  already  set  up  in  their  efficient, 
human  way.    They  could  see  the  effect  of  it  in  the  great 
buildmg,  once  used  by  an  express  company,  in  the  days 
when  there  was  use  of  express  companies,  as  a  hangar, 
where  that  morning  a  score  of  cooks  were  brewing  the 
soup  m  great  cauldrons.    They  could  note  it  in  that  sta- 
tion m  the  Rue  Blaes,  near  the  Boulevard  du  Midi,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Quartier  des  Marolles,  where  the  soup 
was  served  to  the  long  line  of  hungry  in  waiting.    The 
station  had  lately  been  a  concert  hall,  and  its  garish 
decorations  were  still  clinging  in  mockery  to  its  walls, 
rhe  people  of  the  Quartier  stood  in  a  queue  that  trailed 
Its  misery  down  the  sidewalk.    They  stood  with  the  di- 
yme  patience  of  the  poor,  there  in  the  cold  rain,  shiver- 
ing in  shawls  and  old  coats  and  wooden  shoes,  with  bowls 
or  pitchers  and  each  with  his  number  and  his  card,  issued 
by  his  commune.    The  long  line  advanced  a  step  at  a 
tune  into  the  station,  and  paused  by  the  tables  where 
each  received  his-I  wish  we  had  a  neuter  pronoun,  it 
was  so  much  oftener  herl-bit  of  coffee  and  bit  of  chick- 
ory,  which  the  Belgians,  unfortunately,  like  to  mix  with 
then-  coffee.    He  received,  too,  his  pot  of  soup  and  his 
loaf  of  daily  bread  which,  in  answer' to  the  old  prayer 
that  had  suddenly  acquired  such  significance,  came  so 
mysteriously  from  that  far,  dim  America  across  the  sea. 
The  numbers  were  checked  off,  the  lines  inspected  by 
persons  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood.    If  one  was 
missmg  the  absence  was  instantly  detected: 

"OJ^  est  Jeamie  aujmrd'hmr   Est-elle  malade?   Ou 
quotr 

They  came,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them,  in  si- 
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lence,  received  their  rations,  paused  to  make  a  foiroal 
bow,  said  "Mercit"  and  passed  out. 

That  "Merci"  somehow  stabbed  one  to  the  heart,  and 
brought  an  ache  to  the  throat,  and  a  most  annoyinir 
moisture  to  the  eyes.  One  felt  very  humble  in  those  hu- 
man  presences.  It  was  a  sight  that  I  could  not  long 
endure,  and  I  knew  what  was  going  on  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
heart  when  he  turned  away  and  fixed  his  gaze  on  some- 

thing  far  down  the  street The  time  came  when,  if 

visiting  Americans  asked  to  see  the  soup  lines,  I  sent 
some  one  to  show  them;  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  go 
myself.  °  * 

It  was  perhaps  more  touching  at  those  kitchens  where 
the  children  were  fed.    This  part  of  the  work  had  been 
admirably  organized  by  the  Petites  Abeilles,  a  society 
of  Brussels  women  who  had  long  worked  among  the 
children  of  the  poor.    Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  that  noble 
Chicago  woman  whose  life  has  been  a  blessing  to  count- 
less  thousands  of  children  in  that  city,  spent  long  weeks 
working  m  Belgium  that  winter,  rendering  noble  service 
m  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  her  admiration  of  the 
I'etites  Abeilles  was  to  me  the  final  proof  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness.    We  went  to  the  children's  feeding  station 
m  the  Rue  Royale.  out  near  the  Church  of  Ste.  Marie, 
where  the  long  line  of  women  with  their  children  was 
Wmg  by.  Each  child  in  the  neighbourhood  was  examined 
by  a  physician,  the  kind  of  nourishment  it  required  al- 
™°? ''^^^"*^^^*"y  <^e*ermined.  and  this  noted  on  cards 
of  different  colours,  each  colour  representing  a  certain 
ration.    They  were  given  m-'lk,  usually  a  litre  a  day,  a 
ration  of  bread  with  jam  and  phosphatine  or  chocolate, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 
We  went  to  one  of  the  stations  where  clothes  were 
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distributed,  under  the  management  of  Madame  PhiUip- 

trimTi  •  '"""'  '^"'"'^^'  ^^'«'"»  organization. 
^A  T.,  '^'.f  f^°"«">  There  were  new  clothes  and 
old  clothes;  all  the  pHncipI-s  of  modern  hygiene  ob- 
served,  each  garment  disinfected,  washed,  examined, 
necessary  repairs  made,  pressed  and  sent  out.  If  be- 
yond  repair  it  was  made  over  into  something  similarly 
useful;  even  old  socks  were  used  to  make  caps  for  chil- 

And  what  we  had  seen  that  morning  was  being  re- 
peated  all  over  Belgium,  in  every  town  in  the  occupied 
portion  the  synthesis  of  that  perfect  organization 
which,  based  upon  the  Belgian  commune,  and  impossible 
without  the  Belgian  commune,  had  been  evoked  by  the 
genius  of  M.  Emile  Francqui. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  there  was  the  meeting  of  the 
Comite   National  de   Secours  et  I'Almentation.  con- 
J^ked  m  honour  of  the  patron  Ministers,  and  of  Mr 
Hoover,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  there  at  the  l-ank  building  of  the  Societe 
Generale  in  the  great  room  of  the  directors,  an  imposing 
ha  1  with  marble  busts  of  King  Albert  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  long  portraits  in  oil  of  King  William  of  Hol- 
land, who  had  founded  the  Societe  Generale.  and  of 
Leopold  I  and  Leopold  IL     The  members  of  the  Com- 
ite. representing  the  best  of  Belgium  that  remained  in- 
side the  line  of  steel,  were  gathered  around  an  enormous 
green  table  and  they  rose  when  the  Americans  entered, 
and  when  the  Spanish  Minister  entered,  and  when,  with 
^rict  deference  to  the  protocol,  we  were  all  duly  seated. 
M    holvay,  the  president,  read  a  touching  allocution 
to  thank  the  Americans.    When  he  came  to  the  words 
We  are  a  little  nation."  his  voice  broke,  and  he  could 
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not  proceed  for  a  moment— a  moment  of  impressire  si- 
lence, and  not  a  dry  eye  there.* 

•  Mr.  Solvajr'f  speech  wai  at  foUowi: 

Meiiieun  lea  Miniitrei, 

Cher  Monsieur  Hoover  et  Chers  Messienrs  Rose  et  BIcknell— 

C'esl  en  votre  honneur,  mfl<  par  des  sentiments  de  gratitude,  que 
nous  nous  r^unissons  en  ce  moment. 

Nous  n'onblierons  jamais  I'^motion  qui  nous  prit  quand  tout 
an  d<but  de  notre  action,  on  nous  fit  part  que  Messieurs  les  Minis- 
tres  d'Espagne  et  des  Etats-Unis,  confiants  en  notre  oeuvre  et 
en  sa  constituUon,  voulaient  bien  consentir  k  la  patronner  en  la 
faisant  devenir  ^galement  leur  oeuvre,  et  en  s'entourant  k  cet 
effet  de  collaborateurs  d^vou^s. 

Cette  Amotion,  nous  I'^prouvimes  encore  lorsque,  au  retour  du 
voyage  k  Londres  •?«  nos  d^vou^s  colligues,  MM.  le  Baron  Lambert 
et  Francqui,  ce  dernif  ,  ne  r6primant  pas  sa  vive  satisfaction,  nous 
dit:  'Nous  avons  ia  bonne  fortune  davoir  k  la  tete  de  la  com- 
mission de  Londres,  un  homme  daction,  dans  toute  I'acception  du 
terme,  Mr.  Hoover.  Grace  k  lui,  nos  affaires,  j'cn  suis  convaincu, 
marcheront.'  Et  I'armation  de  M.  Francqui  est  malntenant  de- 
venue  un  fait  absoiument  av<r6,  une  r^alit^  qui  nous  d^barrasse  de 
poignanta  soucis. 

Cette  m£me  ^moOon,  tonjours,  se  renouvelle  encore  aujourd'hui, 
en  voyant  ici  devant  nous,  dune  part  Mr.  Hoover  lui-m«me,  d'autre 
part  lea  membres  de  la  Commission  Rocliefeller,  MM.  Rose  et  Bick- 
nell. 

Nous  sommes  un  petit  pays,  nous  avons  du  courage,  mais  la 
force  nous  manque.  Et  vous  comprendre«,  chers  Messieurs  amiri- 
cains,  combien  nous  devons  vibrer  de  satisfaction,  par  8&urit6,  quand 
nous  voyons  votre  grande  et  libre  naUon  appr&ier  nos  souffrances 
et,  subissant  toutes  les  impulsions  spontanees  de  la  solidarity  et 
du  coeur,  vcnir  k  nous  d'enthousiasme  naturel  pour  nous  aider  k 
les  supporter,  pour  nous  empecher  d'etre  terrass^s  par  la  faim  et 
le  froid. 

C'est  noble.  Messieurs. 

Vous,  qui  formes  un  peuple  pratique  autant  que  g^n^reux, 
vous  vous  etes  fait  de  I'humanit^  la  pure  et  hante  concepUon  qui 
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TJe  Marquis  said  a  few  words  and  I  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Americans. 
We  were  all  very  tired  that  night  after  a  day  of  so 

doit  co,re.pondre  *  1.  pou..^e  de  notre  <poque.  celle  qui  cr<er. 
WentAt  la  contclence  acUve  mondiale  devant  permcttre  aux  T^rl- 
Ubl«  «prouv<.  de  partout  de  pouvoir  e.p^rer  en  croyant  aa  Droit 
Chert  Meiileura  le.  Minlstret  et  Chert  Mewieuri  le.  Am^ri- 
catai,  mercl.  Mercl  pour  nou.  tou.,  et  du  fond  du  coeur,  de  ce  que 
Tou.  voulea  bien  nou.  conUnuer  voire  lndl.pen.able  appui  en  ne 
cewant  detre,  avec  conviction  profonde  reconnaL.ance,  et  davance. 
la  reconnai..ance  hi.torique  d'un  pays  qui  connalt  le  devoir. 

(TrmlaUon:) 
"Meura.  Minl.teri, 

Mr.  Hoover,  Mr,  Rose  and  Mr.  Bicknell— 
It  is  in  your  honor  that,  moved  by  sentiments  of  gratitude,  we 
are  at  present  assembled. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  emotions  we  experienced  when,  at 
Uie  beginning  of  this  movement,  we  learned  that  the  Ministers  of 
Spain  and  of  the  United  States,  relying  upon  our  work  and  its 
organisation,  were  willing  to  serve  as  patrons,  making  it  thereby 
their  own  and  engaging  themselves  as  earnest  fellow-workers  for 
the  purpose. 

Our  emotion  was  again  aroused  when,  upon  the  return  from 
London  of  our  devoted  colleagues,  Messrs.  Lambert  and  Francqui, 
ttie  latter  without  restraining  his  extreme  satisfaction,  said  to  us- 
We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  at  the  head  of  our  organisation  in 
London  a  man  of  action  in  every  acceptation  of  the  term,  Mr 
Hoover.  Thanks  to  him,  our  alTairs,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  well 
directed.  This  assertion  of  Mr.  Francqui  has  now  become  an 
established  truth,  a  reality  that  relieves  us  of  pressing  anxiety. 

This  emotion  is  renewed  to-day  in  seeing  Mr.  Hoover  himself, 
and  the  members  of  the  Rockefeller  FoundaUon,  Messrs.  Rose  and 
Bicknell. 

We  are  a  little  nation,  we  have  courage,  but  we  have  no  power, 
and  you.  Gentlemen  of  America,  will  understand  with  what  satis- 
facUon  we  observe  the  manner  in  which  your  great  and  free  naUon 
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many  emntJons.  It  had  been  a  doleful  momln^'.  buii- 
ne„,  though  not  without  its  rea«uronce  of  the  goodne« 
that  still  was  in  human  nature. 

Mr.  Hoover  went  away,  but  Dr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Bick 
nell  remained  and.  joined  by  Mr.  Henry  J«„e»,  also  a 
represen  ative  of  the  Roekefeller  Foundation,  went  on 
a  tour  of  Belgium  and  even  of  the  invaded  portion  cf 
northern  I  ranee,  or  so  much  of  it  as  then  was  accessible. 
And  we  resumed  the  interminable  discussions  of  the  or- 
ganization  of  the  interior  work  of  the  C.  R.  B.  The  distri- 
bution  had  been  thus  far  directed  by  Mr.  Heineman 
from  his  private  office  there  in  the  Rue  de  Naples,  but  it 
was  becoming  evident  that  the  work  would  have  to  take 
on  «lar««  scope,  and  M.  Franccjui  finally  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  C.  R.  B.  those  ample  suites  of  offices  in  the 
buildmg  across  from  the  Societe  Generale  in  the  Rue  de.s 
Colonies.    And  when  the  C.  R.  B..  getting  thus  duly 
under  way,  needed  some  one  acquainted  with  the  ian- 
g"ages.^Ihnd  an  inspiration  and  the  thought  of  the  little 

heartfelt  Impulse,  come,  with  a  native  cnthmia.m  to  aid  u.  in  bear- 
and  coW  *  ***  ''"''"*  "'  ^""°  *^*"*  overpowered  by  hunger 
It  i.  noble  of  you.  Gentlemen,  you,  who  a,  a  practical  as  well 
a.  a  generon.  people,  posses,  that  pure  and  lofty  conception  of 
human  y  which  expresses  the  best  thought  of  our  time,  and  thni 
conception  will  very  soon  create  a  vital  world  conscience  that  will 
everywhere  permit  true  and  tested  souls,  believing  in  the  Bi«ht 
once  more  to  hope.  *    ' 

Gentlemen  thank  you,  and  again  thank  you  for  all  of  us,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  for  your  willingness  to  conUnue  to  lend 
us  your  .nd.spe....ble  support,  and  to  be  everywhere  and  always 
witii^us.  We  express  to  you  our  deep  gratitude  and,  in  advance, 
the  historic  graUtude  of  a  country  that  knows  Vhat  Duty  mean. 
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-Hermancito-ond  jii»t  na  he  was  about  to  go 


away  I  «iggegte.l  hi,,,  to  Mr.  II,x.vcr.  and  we  had  not 
only  the  benefit  of  his  wnices  but  the  pleasure  of  keep- 
ing  him  wjth  us  in  BrusKcIs. 

Finally  the  Rhodes  scholars  began  to  arrive,  clean 
young  fellows  whom  one  could  admire  unreservedly. 
1  hey  came  as  volunteers,  to  work  for  no  other  reward 
than  the  satisfaction  of  helping  in  a  great  humanitarian 
cause.    The  work  never  could  have  been  done  without 
them,  or  half  so  well  by  men  who  had  been  paid  for  their 
labouir.    I  suppose  the  world  has  never  seen  anything 
quite  l,ke  their  devotion;  it  used  to  amuse,  when  it  did 
not  exasperate,  us,  to  see  the  Germans  so  mystified  by 
It;  they  could  not  understand  it,  and  were  always  trying 
to  find  out  the  real  reason  for  their  being  there.  Meg- 
meurg  let  militairea  could  never  get  out  of  their  heads 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  spies,  and  now  and  then 
they  treated  them  as  such.     The  son  of  the  Governor- 
General,   like  Walt  Whitman's   learned   astronomer, 
lecturing  with  much  applause  there  in  the  lecture 
room,"  explained  to  his  auditors  that  the  Americans 
were  growing  rich  out  of  the  work;  but  possibly  he  could 
imagine  no  other  motive  for  maintaining  it.    It  was,  in 
fact,  as  fine  an  example  of  idealism,  and  I  am  tempted 
to  add  of  American  idealism,  as,  in  its  ultimate  organiza- 
tion and  direct  management,  it  proved  to  be  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  efficiency.     The  young  men  were 
under  the  heaviest  adjurations  from  all  of  us  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality,  and  this  they  all  did.    Not  one  of 
them  was  ever  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  not  one  of 
them  ever  brought  dishonour  upon  the  work,  or  upon 
their  nation,  or  its  flag,  or  upon  the  various  universities 
whose  honour  they  held  in  their  keeping  and  on  which 
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they  reflected  such  credit.     They  showed  remarkable 
tact,  and  they  were  all  neutral,  "strictly  neutral,"  as 
their  coterie  phrase  had  it.    Raymond  Swing,  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  observing  them  at  their  work,  re- 
marked, however,  that  some  were  born  neutral,  some 
achieved  neutrality,  and  some  had  neutrality  thrust  upon 
them.     The  provocation  was  often  very  strong,  what 
with  the  scenes  they  had  to  witness  and  that  odour  of 
invasion  in  which  they  lived.    But  they  kept  their  opin- 
ions to  themselves  with  a  remarkable  discretion,  and 
expressed  themselves,  in  public  at  least,  only  in  the  diplo- 
matic phrases  befitting  neutrals,  though  I  think  that 
the  classic  phrase, of  neutrality  was  pronounced  at  my 
own  table  by  Colonel  Soren  Listoe,  our  Consul  at  Rot- 
terdam, who  came  into  Brussels  on  one  of  those  late 
days  of  that  dark  December.    He,  too,  was  under  the 
injunction  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  was  deter- 
minedly doing  so.    When  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  the  war  he  visibly  wrestled  with  his  feelings  for  a 
moment  and  then,  after  swallowing  once  or  twice,  with 
admirable  restraint  and  sure  of  the  mastery  over  himself, 
said: 

"Well,  if  this  war  ends  in  the  way  some  hope  that  it 
will,  the  other  side  will  have  to  pay  a  very  large  in- 
demnity!" 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  returned  from  their  tour 
and  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  now  in  saying  that  they 
did  not  come  back  in  a  very  neutral  frame  of  mind.  I 
had  the  impression  that  the  entire  fortune  of  their  emi- 
nent patron  would  not  have  paid  for  a  single  day  the 
interest  on  the  indemnity  they  would  have  liked  to  col- 
lect from  the  other  side  if  the  war  ended  as  they  hoped 
it  would.    They  had  seen  such  sufferings  in  Belgium 
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and  northern  France  as  made  them  weep,  and  they  urged 
that  he  work  of  the  Commission  be  extended  at  leastto 
that  httle  strip  of  northern  France  which  thrusts  itself 
up  mto  Belgium  there  by  Givet  and  PhilippeviUe,  where 
people  were  actually  starving. 

We  were  already  having  appeals  from  other  lands 
that  lay  outside  Belgium.  My  colleague.  Count  d'An- 
sembourg,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Luxembourg,  was  ask- 
ing us  to  extend  the  work  of  ravitaiUement  to  the  little 
duchy  and  one  morning  the  Mayor  of  Maubeuge  and 
one  of  his  echevins  came  in  to  ask  us  to  help  them  revic 
tual  that  city. 

And  then  Mr.  Hoover,  to  our  relief,  came  back.    He 
had  had  difficulties  in  London;  there  were  folk  there,  as 
elsewhere,  who  took  the  view  that  the  ravitaiUement  in 
Jielgiumt  was  an  unneutral  act,  that  it  was  indirectly  an 
aid  to  the  Germans,  and  some  of  them  had  even  made 
the  cymcal  statement  that  if  the  Belgians  were  to  be 
left  to  starve  it  would  require  more  German  troops  to 
subdue  the  revolutions  that  would  break  out  as  a  result 
of  hunger,  and  thereby  by  so  much  weaken  the  German 
forces.    But  he  surmounted  this  obstacle,  as  he  had  so 
many  others,  and  he  remained  long  enough  in  Brussels 
to  mstall  the  C.  R.  B.  in  its  new  offices  and  get  in  motion 
the  machmery  that  had  been  functioning  with  so  many 
halts  and  so  much  creaking.    He  had  Mr.  A.  N.  Con- 
nett  coming  from  America  to  act  as  manager  and  in  the 
meantune  Captain  J.  M.  Lucey,  who  had  been  directing 
the  Rotterdam  office,  came  to  relieve  Mr.  Heineman, 
who  had  so  unselfishly  sacrificed  his  own  affairs  to  this 
cause. 

And  so,  as  the  short  December  days  were  declining 
with  the  year,  the  great  work  was  set  in  motion,  with 
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infinite  toil  and  pain,  with  many  a  psychological  prob- 
lem, with  such  delicate  management  and  hmnouring  of 
hmnan  feeings,  jealousies,  susceptibilities,  and,  what  is 
worst  of  all  in  this  world  to  endure,  the  irritations  of 
"grands  faiseurs  de  petites  choses." 

The  Belgians  do  not  make  as  much  of  Christmas  as 
we  do,  or  as  do  the  English.    With  them  the  great  fete 
day  of  the  children  falls  on  the  sixth  of  December,  and 
the  night  before  children  lie  awake  in  the  excitement  of 
the  mystery  of  the  coming  of  St.  Nicholas  on  his  ass,  for 
which  they  place  a  carrot  on  a  plate.  I  suppose  they  cele- 
brate that  day  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  be  ready  to  descend  our  chimneys  a  fortnight 
later.     The  children  could  not  be  sure  that  he  would 
come  that  year  of  1914,  for  there  were  none  but  sad 
homes  in  Belgium ;  and  yet  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time  was  abroad,  too.    For  when  I  asked  for  a  pasrier- 
schein  for  a  little  girl  of  four  years— one  of  whose  grand- 
fathers was  our  famous  General  Logan,  and  whose 
other  grandfather  was  my  friend  M.  St.-Paul  de  Sincay 
— I  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  procuring  it. 

We  were  loath,  all  of  us,  to  see  the  baby  go.    She  used 
to  come  to  see  me  and  only  a  day  or  so  before  she  went 
she  had  come  expressly  to  whisper  to  me  a  most  impor- 
tant secret,  which  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  divulge,  though 
that  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  many  another  secret  whis- 
pered to  me  in  those  days  by  lips  not  quite  so  innocent: 
the  secret  was  that  she  had  two  chocolate  bonbons  hid- 
den in  her  muff,  one  for  her  and  one  for  me.  .  .  .  She 
had  been  almost  an  international  incident.     Several 
times  Mr.  Herrick  had  sent  for  her  to  come  to  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Walter  van  R.  Berry  had  once  made  the  trip 
especially  to  escort  her  out,  but  there  were  always  dan- 
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gers  and  compUcations.  .  .  .  The  motor-car  that  finally 
to^  her  to  the  Holland  frontier  could  not  cross  the 
border,  but  there  was  another  car  waiting  on  the  other 
side.  And  in  her  little  white  hood  and  coat,  with  her 
httle  white  muff,  she  walked  the  rod  or  two  alone,  with 
no  fear  of  the  German  sentinel  standing  there  or  any 
thought  of  him  as  an  enemy;  and  in  passing,  just  at  the 
frontier,  she  gave  him  her  hand  with  the  gesture  of  a 
queen,  and,  smiling,  he  handed  her  gently  across. 

We  came  at  last  to  Christmas  Eve— the  eve  of  the  sad- 
dest Christmas,  in  some  ways,  I  had  ever  known.    The 
Germans  had  forbidden  the  sale  of  the  little  butt  ns 
bearing  the  pictures  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the 
throngs  that  moved  through  the  streets  were  depressed. 
There,  from  the  Montague  de  la  Cour,  where  I  used  to 
love  to  look  out  over  the  iower  city,  its  roofs  touched  by 
the  soft  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  the  spire  of  the  Hotel 
de  ViUe  was  beautiful  as  ever,  and  yet  over  the  whole 
city  there  brooded  a  sadness.    In  the  Pare  Royal  there 
was  an  enormous  tree,  blazing  with  thousands  of  electric 
lights  in  coloured  bulbs,  like  the  one  in  Madison  Square 
at  that  season,  and  German  soldiers  gathered  around  it 
and  sang  their  choruses.    There  were  little  Christmas- 
trees  in  aU  the  blazing  windows  of  the  mimstireg  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Loi:  «t  the  King's  palace  at  Laeken  a  great 
dmner  for  the .  'f'.ers.    For  weeks  they  had  been  cutting 
down  the  fir-trees  in  the  Belgian  w  jods  for  their  Christ- 
mas-trees; there  were  celebrations  for  the  soldiers  every- 
where.  I  do  not  know  how  many  were  required  for  the 
Germans  tt  Brussels,  in  order  that  they  might  fittingly 
celebrate  the  coming  to  this  earth  of  the  lowly  Nazarene, 
the  advent  of  peace  on  earth  and  the  impulse  of  good 
will  toward  men,  but  each  company  had  to  have  one, 
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and  at  Li6ge  alone  seven  hundred  trees  were  required. 
But  our  work  was  organized  at  last,  and  on  that 
Chnstmas  Eve  at  the  Legation,  the  Marquis  of  Villalo- 
bar  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  Baron  Lambert  and  M. 
Francqui  and  I,  were  agreed  finally  on  the  last,  or  what 
seemed  then  the  last,  of  the  troublesome  details,  and 
when  he  had  agreed  M.  Francqui  leaped  up,  crying  in 
his  amusing  way: 

"F'la,  v'la,  v'la,  v'Ur  and,  bending  his  stout  form  over 
the  table,  wrote  it  down  before  any  of  us  could  change 
his  mind  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  Dr.  Rose,  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Bicknell,  Frederick  Pahner  and  Gibson  were  there  to 
dinner  that  night.     After  dinner  Dr.  Rose  drew  me 
aside,  with  many  expressions  of  appreciation  and  kind- 
ness, saying  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  pre- 
pared to  aid  the  ravitaiUement  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
resources;  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  every- 
where in  Belgium,  had  seen  everything,  had  taken  no 
man's  word  for  anything,  had  been  in  the  homes  of  the 
poorest— and  he  spoke  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  their  suf- 
ferings, their  patience,  their  forbearance,  and  their  char- 
ity.   Not  a  whimper  anywhere,  no  unkindness;  only 
that  superb  fortitude,  that  splendid  faith  and  unwearied 
resistance  that  marked  the  Belgian  nation  then  as  it 
marks  it  still.    I  was  moved  and  grateful,  and  we  were 
all  relieved  by  the  thought  that  the  ravitaiUement  was 
assured  until  the  first  of  September. 

Christmas  day  was  stinging  cold  and  sharp,  the  trees 
all  white  with  hoar-frost,  and  there  was  something  of  the 
traditional  spirit  of  the  festival  in  the  air,  because  the 
young  Americans  who  had  come  to  work  for  the  C.  R.  B. 
tried  to  make  the  day  happy  for  the  children.  Mr.  Lewis 
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Richard,  who  Uved  in  Brussels,  had  a  Christmas-tree  in 
his  home  at  Forest  for  the  children  of  the  commune; 
they  came,  six  hundred  of  them,  clattering  along  in 
wooden  shoes,  while  the  orchestra  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  a  tune  that  all  Brussels  musicians 
were  practismg  in  those  days.    There  were  screams  of 
chUdish  surprise  and  delight  at  the  Christmas  tree,  the 
top  of  which  brushed  the  high  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  chocolate  and  cake-real  cake,  gateau  de 
W^-and  gifts  of  clothing  and  candy  and  toys,  and  a 
little  tot  in  white  breathlessly  reciting  a  little  speech  to 
express    la  reconnaissawe  la  plus  profonde  de  tmtes 
let  petttea  aheiUea,  vos  protegees!" 

Brussels  children,  too,  were  all  excited  by  the  reports 
of  the  Christmas  ship  that  had  arrived  from  America 
with  gifts  for  them  all.    There  had  never  been  a  public 
reference  in  Belgium  to  what  America  was  doing;  there 
was  not  a  word  of  it  in  any  one  of  the  journals  that  were 
springing  up  tc  -epl.       .hose  Belgian  newspapers  that 
had  made  it  a  point  <.     patriotism  not  to  appear  whUe 
the  Germans  were  there,  but  the  news  had  got  abroad 
and  was  known  everywhere.    There  was  even  a .    ssage 
from  M.  Max  in  his  prison  at  Gratz,  in  Silesia.    And  the 
day  was  profoundly  touching  and  significant,  so  many 
and  so  beautiful  were  the  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
good  will  that  came  pouring  in. 

The  toys  which  the  American  children  had  sent  in  the 
Christmas  ship  over  to  the  Belgian  children  were  to  be 
distributed  on  Sunday,  and  when  M.  Lemonniei',  the 
acting  Burgomaster,  came  to  tell  me  of  it  and  added  that 
the  people  of  Brussels  wished  to  make  a  manifestation 
in  honour  of  America  on  New  Year's  Day,  I  was  aghast 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  Rue  BeUiard  and  the  Rue  de 
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Trtves  crowded,  and  urged  M.  Lemonnier  to  suppress 
both  manifestations,  explaining  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  npe  for  such  expressions;  and  so  it  was  arranged 
that  the  distribution  of  toys  should  be  made  quiethr  in 
the  schools.  ' 


LX 
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I  H^  asked  that  there  be  no  manifestation  in  Amer- 
icas honour  that  New  Year's  Day,  for.  since  assem- 
Wa^s  were  forbidden,  it  could  only  result  in  embarrass- 
ment  for  the  offlciak  of  Brussels  and  difficulties  for  the 
people;  the  Belgians  had  understood  instantly,  and  the 
word  had  gone  over  the  city  that  the  demonstration  be- 
fore the  Legation,was  not  to  take  place.    And  then  a 
strange  thing  happened.    In  the  morning,  there  before 
tte  door  of  the  Legation,  were  two  or  three  officers  of 
ttie  Brussels  pohce  in  their  blue  uniforms,  smart  kepis. 
reat  blue  capes,  white  gloves,  and  their  straight  swords. 
And  there  on  a  table  in  the  hall  was  a  blank  book,  bound 
handsomely  m  morocco,  lying  open  at  the  first  of  its 
wi     ?**?''.^'*  *^  inscription,  "l  Janvier  1916r 
When  I  asked  Gustave  about  it  he  smiled  and  shook  his 
head  discreetly,  and  when  I  went  out  for  a  walk  the 
agents  de  pohce  merely  raised  their  white-gloved  hands 
m  salute.  "«^«a 

^\.t^^  *5*°^"?  ^''l  ^"^^  *^  P^^P*''  ^"»«  q"i^y  down 
the  Rue  de  Treves,  m  pairs  or  in  little  groups,  a  constant 

procession.  Those  of  the  Quartier  Leopold  were  in  for- 
m^  dress,  frock-coats  and  high  hats;  the  others  were 
en^matiches.  wearing  little  American  flags  as  bouton- 
mdres,  some  of  them  buttons  with  portraits  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  his  Minister  at  Brussels.  They  came,  signed 
heir  names  m  the  book,  left  their  cards,  and  went  away, 
lifting  their  high  hats  without  a  word.    Those  that  had 
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not  time  to  sign  left  their  cards;  the  little  latch  in  the 
street-door  was  clicking  all  day  long.    There  were  aU 
sorts  of  cards:  the  engraved  cards  of  princes  and  noble- 
men.  bearing  the  names  of  old  families;  there  were  cards 
of  trades-people,  and  even  bits  of  cardboard  on  which 
blanchis»eu»e»  had  traced  their  names.     And  on  the 
cards  were  written  all  sorts  of  sentiments:  the  formal 
P.  F."—pou'  feliciter— or  "FHicitation  et  Remercie- 
m«i<»'— expressions  of  gratitude  in  all  possible  ways; 
now  and  then,  in  some  honest  workman's  hand,  in  Flem- 
ish, the  simple,  touching  word,  "Dank."    AU  day  long 
the  silent  procession  streamed  by,  aU  day  long  the  latch 
m  the  street-door  clicked,  and  by  night  the  book  was 
filled  with  names, and  there  were  whole  baskets  full  of 
cards,  literally  thousands  of  them. 

There  were  letters,  too,  and  flowers— great  bouquets 
and  baskets  that  fiUed  the  whole  Legation,  turning  it 
mto  a  bower  of  roses  and  of  those  lovely  orchids  of 
which  Belgium  is  so  prodigal.  Late  in  the  night  they 
were  still  coming,  the  latch  was  stiU  clicking,  the  cards 
were  stiU  faUing  through  that  slit  in  the  outer  door— a 
beautiful  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  a  whole  city,  a 
whole  nation,  for  what  America  had  tried  to  do  for  them 
in  their  distress. 

There  were  many  callers,  too.  AU  afternoon  the 
drawmg-rooms  were  fiUed,  aU  the  Americans  in  town 
and  many  English  and  many  Belgians  besides,  with,  of 
course.  ViUalobar  and  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  the 
other  Ministers  left  in  Brussels. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  reception  a  footman  brought 
up  the  card  of  a  German  officer  I  I  went  downstairs  and 
there  was  a  pale  little  officer  in  f uU  uniform— sword  and 
hehnet.    He  came  to  teU  me  that  his  wife  wished  to  help 
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to  re^tablish  the  lace  industry  in  Belffium;  that  she 
would  open  a  shop  or  a  dSpdt,  buy  the  lace  from  the  Bel- 
gians  and  send  the  lace  to  America-and  he  wished  me  to 

nlT»i  ^  **''?  °*^  ^***'  '  '^^^  *«"  him,  as  an 
old,  though  somewhat  disillusioned  if  not  discouraged 
free-trader,  that  the  American  Congress  would  hardly 

^T   ?  '\''  "^''^^  '"  '^^^  ^^'  '"d"»tT.  however 

S^? Vn  ,  K        "'  I"'™  ^  Pestilence-not  one  was  left, 
and  Villalobar  standmg  there  with  that  humorous  ex- 
pression of  his,  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  and  said: 
We  are  saved  I" 

at  tihe  Legation  because  of  the  outpouring  of  a  nation's 
♦iffV-i^     *""**:  P'"^^"^^^  the  curious  amelioration 
tiiat  high  days  and  holidays  everywhere  bring  to  men 
In  one  of  those  currents  of  feeling  that  so  mysteriously 
make  themselves  felt  in  whole  populations  there  was 
somethmg  hke  a  breath  of  fresh  vital  air;  because  it  was 
a  new  yew  there  was  a  new  hope,  a  sensation  of  relief 
that  an  old  and  evil  year  was  dead.    That  amazing  phe- 
nomenon, which  found  its  springs  in  the  deep  wells  of  the 
Belgian  nature,  that  everlasting  and  never-tiring  resil- 
lency  hfted  them  up.  and  they  felt  that  better  times  were 
ahead;  with  the  spring  the  Allies  would  advance,  the 
trermans  would  go.  the  war  would  end.    The  feeling 
penraded  all  classes.    And  then  an  event  occurred  thai 
sent  a  thnll  of  patriotism  pulsing  through  everv  heart, 
an  event  that  was  the  expression  of  a  single  great  man- 
one  of  those  rare  and  preeminent  personalities,  those 
moral  heroes  that  somehow  miraculously  appear  upon 
the  earth  in  times  of  great  stress  and  trial  and  sum  up 
and  express  their  people  and  their  times.    Belgium,  for 
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•o  nnan  a  nation,  was  rich  in  two  such  transcendent 

^STS'^''^  ''J'n"-  ""'•  *^*»  •*  th^ine^ 
on  the  flooded  reaches  of  the  Yser,  the  symbol  of  a  na- 

tion  8  unsullied  honour  and  of  his  people's  force  and  re- 
swtance;  and  now.  suddenly,  a  second  was  revealed  who 
resumed  m  his  great  character  the  moral  courage  of  his 
race.   On  Christmas  day  he  had  sat  in  his  austere  study 
in  the  grey  old  ecclesiastical  palace  in  Malines,  iU  roof 
fallen  m  from  the  shells  that  had  rained  upon  it  during 
the  fierce  battles  of  August  and  September,  penning  in 
sorrow,  but  m  the  lofty  valiance  of  an  indomitable  wiU. 
a  pastoral  letter  to  his  bruised  and  scattered  and  tor- 
tured  flock.    It  was  that  great  prince  of  the  Church,  the 
power  «md  clarity  of  whose  intellect,  like  the  rigid  aus- 
terity of  his  ahnost  monastic  life,  recalled  the  early  fa- 
thers  of  Christianity-Desire  Joseph.  Cardinal  Mercier, 
Archbishop  of  Malines.    He  was  proud  of  being  a  Wal- 

^°fi  u    i'w^*'?  ^°™  '"  ^"'"^  ^'^"«"^'  there,  near 
the  fleld  of  Waterloo  in  1851;  he  had  been  educated  at 
l-ouvain.  m  the  same  university  that  had  given  Father 
IJamien  to  history;  and  now  he  was  the  Primate  of  Bel- 
gium.   He  was  called  to  Rome  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  render  the  last  homages  to  the  late  Pius  X.  and 
to  participate  in  the  election  of  the  new  Pope;  he  had 
returned  to  Belgium  to  find  his  land  laid  waste  by  the 
sword  his  alma  mater  destroyed,  his  see-city  in  ruins, 
and  the  roof  of  his  own  palace  open  to  the  sky.    And 
during  the  months  of  that  autumn  and  early  winter  he 
had  been  quietly  visiting  the  devastated  pastures  of  his 

I  had  not  seen  him  at  that  time;  it  was  not  until  weeks 
after  that  New  Year's  Day  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
makmg  his  acquaintance,  and  the  ultimate  honour  of 
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D^S^^  ""°"*  "^  '"*"^''-  "*  ^«'»«'  «  *h«  •«"»• 
?n'  t^K  "^^  '".  '"**«'"^  *'*'"*^"*  «f  his  greatness, 
one  February  morning  to  express  his  gratitu.le  for  what 
Amenca  had  done  for  his  nation,  and  to  giv  me  an  auto- 
graphed  copy  of  his  Pastoral,  which  at  that  moment  had 
somehow  got  out  of  Belgium  and  gone  around  the  world 
and  made  hun  famous. 

♦hff*  '"m"*?'  '^^'»"«^'  **"  «nd  strong  and  spare,  in 
iot  whh  ""^T^^  -"»'  *»>«  -d  piping  and  tl  s^s^ 
Ith,^    ^Vt**>  ™"'"''^^  P*^*  *»"«*  °n«^  '"sociates 

Z  ti  iTn?.       ''i"*  ri'^  ^°"«'  ^"'^"^  »*"^-'  '^i'^king  out 
with  impatience  the  skirt  of  his  soutane  before  him  as  he 
walked,  as  though  it  impeded  his  movements.    He  w« 
mipressiye  m  his  great  height  and  he  bent  slightly  for- 
ward  with  an  effect  of  swooping  on.  like  an  avenging 
justice.    But  his  hand  was  outheld.  and  in  his  m2 
countenance  and  kindly  eyes  there  was  a  smile,  as  oJ 
sweetness  and  light,  that  illumined  the  long,  lean  vis&ge. 
When  he  had  laid  off  the  low  black  beaver  hat.  wUh 
Its  cord  and  tassels  of  red  and  gold,  and  seated  himself 
;?  Ta^!  *!!«  Govermnent's  ugly  leather  chairs,  he  ad- 
justed  the  little  red  calotte  that  covered  the  poll  whereon 
the  grey  hair  had  long  been  thinning,  drew  off  his  red 

stent  with  the  gold  pectoral  cross  and  chain  that  hung 
before  him.  then  fomid  a  pair  of  common  steel-rimmed 
eye-glasses  and  played  with  them  instead.  The  detail 
seemed  to  be  expressive  of  the  utter  simplicity  of  the 
man  m  all  that  concerned  him  personally;  for  if.  in  all 
that  pertamed  to  his  high  office  as  a  prince  of  the  Church 
he  was  correct,  punctilious  even,  in  all  purely  personal 
ways  he  was  as  simple,  as  unpretentious,  as  modest  as 
one  of  those  rugged  primeval  natures  to  which  one  in- 
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stontly  compared  him.  His  hands  were  large  and  poir- 
erful  and  of  the  weathered  aspect  of  his  face.  It  was  a 
countenance  full  of  serene  li^t,  with  little  of  the  typ- 
ically ecclesiastical  about  it:  a  high  brow,  a  long  nose, 
lean  dieeks,  strong  jaw  and  a  large  mobile  mouth,  hu- 
mourous and  sensitive — the  mouth  of  the  orator,  but 
with  thin  lips  that  could  close  in  impenetrable  silence. 
The  eyes  were  blue,  and  they  twinkled  with  a  lively  in- 
telligence and  kindly  humour.  Perhaps  I  could  do  no 
better,  in  the  effort  to  give  some  impression  of  him,  than 
to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  those  touches  of  red  in 
his  black  garb,  he  would  have  recalled  some  tall,  gaunt, 
simple,  affectionate  Irish  priest,  whose  life  was  passed 
in  obscure  toil  among  the  poor,  in  humble  homes,  amid 
lowly  lives  whose  every  care  and  preoccupation  he  knew 
and  sympathized  with,  going  about  at  night  alone  in  all 
weathers,  unsparing  of  himself,  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
imprisoned,  forgetting  to  eat,  accustomed  to  long  weary 
vigils,  and  of  an  independence  that  needed  none  of  the 
reliances  or  approvals  of  this  earth. 

There  was  something  primal,  original  about  him,  a 
man  out  of  the  people  yet  above  them — one  of  those  rare 
and  lofty  personalities  who  give  the  common  man  hope 
because  they  are  like  him,  and  yet  better,  greater  than 
he,  and  so  create  in  him  new  aspirations  and  higher  hopes 
because  they  demonstrate  in  their  sufficient  selves  what 
a  common  man  may  become  if  only  he  have  the  will  by 
devotion,  by  abnegation,  by  sacrifice,  and  by  love.  In 
his  mere  presence  one  felt  all  little  things  shrivel  up,  and 
wondered  why  small  annoyances  should  fret  and  irri- 
tate; and  when  he  had  gone  the  impalpable  influences  of 
his  lofty  spirit  hung  for  hours  about  one  in  the  air.  He 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  principle  that  is  the  antithesis 
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of  th«t  upon  which  the  iwtton  that  had  overrun  his  coun- 
try  it  founded,  and  because  of  this  all,  its  armies  and  all 
Its  guns  and  bayonets  and  Kommandanturs  were  power- 
lets;  Its  minions,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  destroy  whole 
cities  and  communities,  did  not  dare  even  so  much  as  to 
touch  a  hair  of  his  head.    Ultimate  history,  written  at 
thathour  when  mankind  shall  have  emerged  out  of  the 
darkness  and  savagery  of  these  times  into  the  light  of 
those  better  days  that  must  come  if  there  is  any  meaning 
or  order  m  the  universe,  will  celebrate  the  astonishing 
comcidence  that,  in  the  little  nation  which  the  most  ruth- 
less power  of  all  times  chose  as  the  first  and  most  tragic 
of  Its  many  victims,  there  was  a  man  whose  personality, 
alone  and  of  itself,  proved  the  superiority  of  moral  over 
physical  force. 

The  visit  with  which  the  Cardinal  honoured  me  that 
February  morning  was  coincidental  with  the  hour  when, 
in  his  long  struggle  with  the  German  authorities,  he  had 
ch^enged  them  to  submit  to  an  impartial  tribunal  their 
evid«ice  concerning  the  atrocities;  he  had  publicly  pro- 
posed a  court  to  be  composed  of  three  German  and 
three  Belgian  judges,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Amer- 
iciui  Mmister  at  Brussels.  The  suggestion  had  not  as 
yet  been  acted  upon  and  I  thought  from  the  twinkle  in 
hw  eyes  that  morning  that  he  had  not  much  hope  that  it 
ever  would  be. 

'niat,  however,  was  in  February,  six  weeks  after  the 
incident  of  the  pastoral  letter.  We  had  no  sooner 
learned  of  that  letter  than  we  heard  that  the  Cardinal 
had  been  arrested.  The  news  spread  through  Brussels 
on  a  Monday  morning.  The  letter,  written  a*  Christ- 
mas had  been  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  the  v.aurches 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  and  that  was  done.    No 
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synopsis  of  the  letter  could  give  any  notion  of  its 
strength,  its  dauntless  courage,  its  serene  and  lofty 
spirit.    It  breathed  patriotism,  and  yet  it  counselled  pa- 
tience and  even  obedience  to  the  authorities.    But  His 
Eminence  made  it  plain  that  the  authorities  then  in  the 
land  were  not  there  by  right,  that  their  authority  was 
but  passmg  and  temporary,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
obeyed  only  in  their  efforts  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
country  as  an  occupying  Power.    And  it  closed  in  a 
strain  of  great  eloquence  and  great  sorrow— a  strain  that 
resumed  all  the  anguish  of  his  people  and  his  land.  When 
m  translation  it  loses  little  of  its  force: 

"I  realize  better  than  any  one,  perhaps,  what  our  poor 
country  has  suffered."  he  wrote;  "and  no  Belgian  will 
doubt.  I  hope,  that  my  citizen's  and  cardinal's  soul  has 
been  tortured  by  the  thought  of  all  these  aflBictions.  The 
Jast  four  months  seem  to  have  been  a  century. 

"By  thousands  our  brave  ones  have  been  slaughtered- 
wives  and  mothers  weep  for  the  absent  they  will  never 
see  agam ;  homes  are  broken  up ;  misery  is  spreading  and 
anguish  ^s  poignant.    At  Malines,  at  Antwerp,  I  have 
knoTm  the  population  of  two  large  cities  to  be  sub- 
jected, one  during  six  hours  and  the  other  during  thirty- 
four,  to  a  continuous  bombardment  and  to  have  been  in 
the  throes  of  death.    I  have  visited  the  most  devastated 
regions  of  my  diocese-Duffel,  Lierre,  Berlaer.  Saint- 
Rombaut,  Konings-Hoyckt.  Mortsel,  Waeihem,  Muy- 
sen.  Wavre  -  Sainte  -  Catherine,  Wavre  -  Notre  -  Dame, 
Sempst,  Weerde,  Eppeghem,  Hofstade.  Elewyt,  Ryme- 
nam  Boortmeerbeek.  Wespelaer.   Haecht.  Werchter- 
Wackcrzeel,  Rotsekcr,   Tremeloo,  Louvain,  and  the 
suburban  agglomerations  (of  Malines) :  Blauwput.  Kes- 
sel-Loo.  Boven-Loo.  Linden.  Herent,  Thildonck,  Bue- 
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ken,    Relst,    Aerschot,   Wesemael.    Hersselst,    Diest, 
Schaffen,  Molenstede,  Rillaer.  Gelrode-and  what  I  saw 
of  rums  and  ashes  exceeds  anything  I  could  have  im- 
agined.    Certain  parts  of  my  diocese  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  tmie  to  visit— i.e.,  Haekendover,  Roosbeek,  Bau- 
tersem,   Budingen.    Neer-Linter,    Ottignies,   Mousty, 
Wavre.  Beyghem,  Capelle-au-Bois,  Humbeek,  Blae- 
veld-experienced  the  same  ravages.  Churches,  schools, 
asylums,  hospitals,  convents,  in  considerable  numbers, 
are  almost  entirely  destroyed  or  in  ruins.  Entire  villages 
have  practically  disappeared.    At  Werchter-WacSr- 
zeel,  for  mstance,  out  of  880  homes  ISO  remain-  at  Tre- 
meloo,  two-thirds  of  the  community  has  been  razed;  at 
Bueken  out  of  100      uses  20  are  left;  at  SchafFen.  a  vil- 
lage  of  200  dwellings,  189  have  disappeared;  at  Louvain 
one-thu-d  of  the  town  has  been  destroyed,  1,074  build- 
ings have  disappeared;  within  the  city  limits  and  includ- 
ing the  suburbs  of  Kessel-Loo  and  Herent  and  Heverle 
there  is  a  total  of  1,828  houses  burned. 

"In  that  beloved  city  of  Louvain,  from  which  I  cannot 
succeed  m  detaching  my  thoughts,  the  superb  collegiale 

„  !*!r  ^"  ''^''^'*  '^'^"''^^  ^*«  splendour;  the  old 

college  of  St.  Ives;  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
city;  the  commercial  and  consular  school  attached  to  the 
Umversity ;  the  venerable  "Halles"  or  market  buiFdings- 
our  substantial  library  with  its  coUections,  its  incunab^ 
ula.  Its  original  manuscripts,  its  archives,  the  gallery 
of  Its  illustrious  men  from  the  first  days  of  its  founda- 
tion, portraits  of  the  Rectors,  Chancellors  and  famous 
professors,  at  the  sight  of  which  masters  and  students  of 
to-day  became  imbued  with  traditional  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  went  at  their  work  with  renewed  ardour,— all 
this  accumulation  of  intellectual,  historic  and  artistic 
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riches,  the  fruit  of  five  centuries  of  toil,  everything,  has 
been  destroyed. 

"Many  parishes  were  deprived  of  their  curate.  I  hear 
again  the  plaintive  voice  of  an  old  man  whom  I  asked 
if  mass  had  been  celebrated  in  his  dismantled  church  the 
past  Sunday. 

"  *It  is  now  two  months  since  we  have  had  a  priest; 
said  he.  The  curate  and  the  vicar  were  in  a  concentra- 
tion camp  at  Miinster,  not  far  from  Hanover. 

"Thousands  of  Belgian  citizens  have  thus  been  de- 
ported to  German  prisons — ^to  Miinster,  to  Celle,  to 
Magdeburg.  Miinster  alone  held  8,100  civilian  prison- 
ers. History  will  tell  the  story  of  the  physical  and  moral 
torture  they  endured. 

"Thousands  of  innocent  ones  were  shot;  I  do  not  pos- 
sess the  sinister  necrology,  but  I  know  that  at  Aerschot 
nmety-one  were  killed  and  that  there — under  the  menace 
of  death — their  fellow-citizens  were  compelled  to  dig  the 
burial-trenches.  In  the  agglomeration  of  Louvain  and 
nearby  communes,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons, 
men  and  women,  old  men  and  women  with  children  at 
breast,  rich  and  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak— were 
shot  down  or  burned. 

"In  my  diocese  alone  I  know  that  thirteen  priests 
were  executed.  One  of  them,  the  curate  of  Gelrode,  fell 
undoubtedly  like  a  martyr.  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
tomb  and,  surrounded  by  the  flock  that  he  had  pastured 
only  yesterday  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  I  asked  him 
to  safeguard  from  on  high  his  parish,  the  diocese,  and 
the  country. 

"We  can  neither  count  our  dead  nor  measure  the 
extent  of  our  ruins.  What  would  it  be  if  we  undertook 
to  visit  the  regions  of  Li^ge,  Namur,  Andenne,  Dinant, 
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Tamines,  Charieroi,  and  then  toward  Virton  and  the 
vaUey  of  the  Semois  river,  all  the  provinces  of  Luxem- 
bourg toward  Termonde,  Dixmude  and  our  two  Flan- 
ders?" 

The  letter  was  read  in  aU  the  pulpits  and  within  a  few 
hours  many  of  the  priests  in  the  provinces  who  had  read 
the  letter  had  been  arrested,  as  well  as  several  priests  in 
Brussels,  among  them  the  Doyen  of  the  collegiate  of 
Ste.-6udule.  And  at  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
there  were  soldiers  before  the  Episcopal  palace  at  Ma- 
lines.  The  Cardinal  was  saying  mass  in  his  chapel  when 
a  priest  came  saying  that  a  German  officer  was  waiting 
to  see  him. 

"Tell  him  that  I  am  saying  mass,"  said  the  Cardinal. 

The  priest  retired  and  returned  to  report  that  the 
officer  said  that  the  Cardinal  must  come  at  once.  The 
Cardinal  took  oflF  his  vestments  and  went  out,  and  the 
officer  handed  him  a  letter  from  General  von  Bissing 
covering  eight  pages  and  demanding  an  immediate  an- 
swer. The  Cardinal  explained  that  since  the  letter  was 
in  German  he  would  need  time  to  reflect;  he  would  send 
a  reply.  But  the  officer  said  that  he  would  have  to  insist 
that  the  order  be  carried  out. 

"But  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  not  to  leave  my 
palace." 

This  would  not  satisfy  the  officer;. he  would  have  to 
remain  with  him. 

"You  mean  in  the  room  with  me?"  asked  the  aston- 
ished Cardinal. 

The  officer,  abashed  by  the  glance  in  the  fearless  eyes, 
said  that  he  would  wait  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace. 
It  was  raining  and  the  officer  waited  all  day  while  His 
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Eminence,  in  no  huny,  prepared  his  reply.    General 
von  Bissing  in  his  letter  put  six  questions  to  the  Cardi- 
nal.   He  began  by  saying  that  the  Cardinal  had  pre- 
sumed too  far  upon  what  Bissing  was  pleased  to  call 
their  "personal"  relations,  and  the  Cardinal,  replying  to 
this  proposition,  said  that  His  Excellency  had  evidently 
misunderstood,  or  had  not  sufficiently  understood,  their 
relations,  which  were  not  at  all  personal  but  wholly  offi- 
cial; aside  from  this  he  added— no  doubt  with  a  touch 
of  the  Walloon  sense  of  humour—their  relations  were 
simply  those  of  Christians.    The  Cardinal  said  that  he 
was  a  Belgian,  with  Belgian  sentiments,  prejudices,  feel- 
ings, and  loyalty;  that  he  had  written  his  letter  out  of 
those  feelings  and  that  he  could  not  retract  it,  and  he 
concluded:     "This  answer  will  suffice  as  an  answer 
equally  to  all  the  other  five  questions." 

Freiherr  von  Bissing  was  not  a  patient  nor  always  a 
diplomatic  man,  and  when  he  read  the  letter  which  the 
officer,  after  waiting  there  all  day  in  the  rain,  brought 
back  to  Brussels  in  the  evening,  he  might  have  gone  to 
forcible  extremes  had  not  the  counsels  of  Baron  von  der 
Lancken  prevailed.    Lancken  motored  up  to  Malmes 
the  next  morning  and  waited  on  the  Cardinal.    The  con- 
versation was  long  and  courteous.     The  Cardinal  in- 
sisted that  it  was  unjust  to  punish  his  priests  for  read- 
ing a  letter  that  he  had  prepared,  and  he  refused  to 
retract  or  to  modify  the  statement  in  his  pastoral,  and 
the  incident  was  assmned  to  be  closed.* 


*  Daring  that  discussion  this  telegram,  addressed  "Cardinal  Mer- 
cier,  Brussels,"  came  from  the  Associated  Press  in  America:  "Is  it 
true  that  you  have  been  arrested  and  are  now  a  prisoner?" 

To  this  telegram  the  Cardinal  prepared  a  reply  saying:  "Some  of 
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The  next  day.  however,  the  Governor-General  sent  an 
order  to  the  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Malines  in  which  he 
said  that  the  Cardinal.".  .  .  on  my  representation  as  to 
the  trouble  and  irritation  caused  by  his  pastoral  letter 
among  the  popuhticn,  has  declared  to  me  at  Malines. 
verbally  and  in  writing,  that  he  had  no  intention  what- 
ever to  provoke  such  an  action  and  had  expected  no  such 
result.    He  had  merely  tried  to  convince  the  population 
of  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  occupying  powers,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Belgian  patriots  who  felt  internally  in 
opposition  with  the  German  administration!     In  the 
event  of  my  fearing  any  such  irritating  effect  the  Cardi- 
nal would  not  persist  in  desiring  on  the  part  of  his  clergy, 
and  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
clusion of  his  pastoral  letter,  a  repetition  of  its  public 
reading  on  following  Sundays,  or  that  it  be  any  further 
spread. 

"Now  this  hypothesis  has  arisen  and  therefore  I  re- 
peat my  prohibition  of  January  2,  concerning  the  public 
readmg  and  propagation  of  the  pastoral  letter.  I  re- 
mmd  the  clergy  that  they  will  place  themselves  in  op- 

my  priests  have  been  arrested  because  of  the  letter  I  wrote;  other, 
have  been  menaced  with  threats  of  prison  and  deportation  to  Ger- 
many, whde  others  have  been  fined.  As  for  me,  they  have  done 
nothing  more  than  to  forbid  me  to  leave  my  palace." 

The  German,  did  not  send  this  reply.  The  next  day  there  came 
an  office,  saying  that  since,  the  incident  was  closed  it  was  desired 
hat  the  Cardinal-modify  the  telegram,  and  he  wrote  one  which,  in 
effect,  .a,d:  You  will  miderstand  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  reply  to  your  telegram.  Ple.« 
acknowledge  receipt  of  this." 

But  the  Cardinal  never  received  a  response. 
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position  to  the  desire  which  their  Cardinal  has  expressed 
to  me  if  they  act  in  opposition  to  my  prohibition."" 

The  clergy  were,  for  a  moment,  uncertain,  but  not  for 
long.    Monseigneur  Evrard,  Doyen  of  Brussels,  went 
to  Malines,  and  on  his  return  sent  each  eture  a  note,  which 
I  translate: 
Mcmsieur  le  Cur^: 

I  have  just  returned  from  Malines. 

Despite  the  prdiibition  received  yesterday,  H.  E.  the 
Cardinal  wishes  his  letter  read. 


'  GovnaNBKKNT  Gbnkhal  Dk  Bkloiqvc 
Section  Oa  No  8796 

Brnxellea,  le  7  Janvier,  1915. 
Auz  Eccl^siastiques  du  Diocise  de  Malinea. 

Sur  mes  representations  au  sujet  de  Taction  irritante  et  tronblante 
de  sa  lettre  pastorale  parmi  la  population,  le  Cardinal  Mercier, 
k  Malines,  m'a  declare  par  ecrit  et  verbalement  qu'il  n'avait  eu 
aucunement  I'intention  de  provoquer  une  telle  action  et  qu'il  ne 
s'attendait  pas  k  tels  effets.  II  s'dtait  pr^isement  attach^  surtout 
a  conraincre  la  population  de  la  n^essit^  de  rob^issance  k  la  Puis- 
sance occupante,  mcme  chez  le  patriote  beige,  qui  se  sentirait  in- 
t^rieurement  en  opposition  avec  TAdministration  allemande.  Au 
CM  on  jt  craindrais  des  effets  irritants,  le  Cardinal  ne  persisterait 
pas  k  desirer,  de  la  part  de  son  Clerg^,  et  selon  lea  provisions  de  la 
conclusion  de  sa  lettre  pastorale,  la  lecture  publique  rtit&r6e,  auz 
prochains  dimanches,  et  la  propagation  ult6rieure  de  cette  lettre. 

Or,  cette  hypothise  se  r^ise. 

C'est  pourquoi  je  r^itire  ma  defense  du  S  Janvier  de  cette  umie 
concemant  la  lecture  publique  et  la  propagation  de  la  lettre  pas- 
torale. Je  fais  remarquer  aux  EccUsiastiques  qu'ils  se  mettraient 
d^  lors  en  contradiction  avec  la  volont^  que  leur  Cardinal  a  ex- 
prim^  vis-ik-vis  de  moi,  s'ils  agissaient  k  I'encontre  de  ma  pr6sente 
defense. 

Baeon  vok  Bissino, 
Generaloberst. 
Gouverneur  Giairai  en  Belgique. 
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This  written  prohibition  is  clever  and  false. 

"Neither  verbally  nor  in  writing  have  I  withdrawn 
any,  and  I  do  not  now  withdraw  any,  of  my  former  in- 
structions, and  I  protest  against  the  violence  done  to 
the  liberty  of  my  pastoral  ministry." 

That  is  what  the  Cardinal  dictated  to  me. 

He  added:  "They  have  tried  everything  to  make  me 
sign  some  attenuations  to  my  letter;  I  have  not  signed. 
Now  they  seek  to  separate  my  clergy  from  me  by  pre- 
venting them  from  reading  it. 

"I  have  done  my  duty;  my  clergy  must  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  do  theirs." 

I  beg  you  to  accept.  Monsieur  le  Cur€,  the  homage 
of  my  respect. 

E.  EvKARD,  Doyen." 
Brussels,  9  January. 


'Monsieur  le  Cuti: 

Je  rentre  de  Malines. 
Mulpi  VicTit  de  defense  teqn  hier  soir,  S.  E.  le  Cardinal  veut 
qn  on  fasse  la  lecture  de  sa  lettre. 
Cet  6crit  de  defense  est  habUe  et  faux. 

"Nl  verbalemcnt  ni  par  &rit,  je  n'ai  rien  reUr^  et  je  ne  retire 
r.«i  de  me.  instrucUons  ant^rieures,  et  jc  protest*  centre  la  violence 
qui  est  faite  k  la  liberty  de  mon  ministere  pastoral." 
VoUA  ce  que  le  Cardinal  m'a  dictS. 

II  a  ajouti:  "on  a  tout  fait  pour  me  faire  signer  des  att&uaUons 
4  ma  lettre;  je  n'ai  pas  sign^.     Maintenant  on-cherche  4  .Sparer 
mon  clerg6  de  moi  en  I'empechant  de  lire. 
"J'ai  fait  mon  devoir;  mon  clergd  doit  savoir  s'il  va  faire  le  sien  " 
Agt6ez,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  I'hommage  de  mes  respects. 

^        „      ,        .  (S)     E.  Etrahos,  DoTcn. 

Bmxelles,  le  9  Janvier. 
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The  eurSt  thereupon  read  the  leUer  again  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  world  was 
reading  it  It  intensified  and  stiffened  that  moral  re- 
sistance which  on  the  part  of  'the  Belgians  has  never 
weakened  or  slackened. 
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OBOANIZATION  OF  THE  OENEKAL  GOVEBNMENT 

The  incident  might  have  ended  otherwise  if,  as  I  have 
said,  the  counsel  of  Baron  von  der  Lancken  had  not  pre- 
vailed  over  the  violent  insistence  of  the  military  clique. 
It  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  nor  was  it  the  last,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  many  divergences 
of  opinion  between  the  military  and  the  civil  branches 
of  the  government  of  occupation  that  was  then  getting 
Itself  mstalled.    There  was  a  vast  change  from  those 
first  days  when  General  von  Jarotsky  and  his  staff  were 
occupying  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    As  I  have  said.  General 
von  Luttwitz,  when  he  came,  had  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  eight  Rue 
de  la  Loi,  and  there  the  Governor  of  Brussels  continued 
to  reside,  while  next  door,  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
there  was  set  up  that  institution  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
German  system,  the  thing  whose  name  came  to  have  a 
sinister  connotation  every  time  it  was  pronounced— the 
Kommandantur.  It  is  a  large  local,  two  great  buildings, 
one  the  luxurious  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior— 
the  Belgian  Ministers  live,  or  used  to  live,  in  their 
Ministries— and  the  other  devoted  to  the  numerous  of- 
fices.    There  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
m  many  respects  the  most  powerful  man  in  Brussels,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  accountable  to  nobody,  and  to  move  in  a 
wide  and  tragic  orbit  of  irresponsibility  that  allowed 
him  enormous  latitude  in  the  exercise  of  his  terrible 
powers.     Every  morning  there  set  forth  from  those 
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big  doors  a  battalion  of  poUzei.  Gennan  soldiers  in 
grey,  ill-fitting  uniforms,  their  trousers  stuffed  in  their 
short,  heavy,  iron-shod  boots,  squat  helmets  on  their 
heads,  their  rifles,  with  biiyonets  fixed,  slung  to  their 
shoulders.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  others 
only  by  the  black,  white  and  red  brassards,  with  the  seal 
of  the  Imperial  eagle  stamped  on  them,  and  by  the 
metal  plaquea.  strung  by  chains  about  their  necks,  bear- 
ing in  large  letters  the  word  "polizei."  This  gave  them, 
in  our  unaccustomed  eyes  at  any  rate,  a  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance and  the  Brussels  folk  a  new  subject  for  their 
incorrigible  mockery;  they  instantly  suggested  the 
little  labels  hung  about  the  necks  of  bottles  of  Cura9ao, 
and  other  liqueurs. 

If  these  had  left  any  doubt  as  to  their  authority  and 
function,  their  brutish  look  would  have  sufficiently  de- 
clared it.  They  went  in  twos,  sometimes  in  threes; 
they  were  stationed  at  various  carrefours  and  at 
all  the  entrances  to  the  city;  they  tramped  heavily  up 
and  down  the  streets,  returning  to  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  late 
in  the  afternoon  dragging  the  latest  of  their  luckless 
victims,  who  disappeared  in  the  Kommandantur,  not  al- 
ways to  come  out  again  until  it  was  time  to  go  in  the 
black  wagon  to  the  prison  at  St.  Gilles,  or  to  the  field  of 
execution  at  the  National  Rifle  Range. 

There  was  always  a  long  queue  there  before  the  Kom- 
mandantur stretching  from  the  entrance  at  Xo.  4  Rue 
de  la  Loi  down  to  the  corner,  and  ofttimes  around  the 
corner  into  the  Rue  Royale,  with  poUzei  to  keep  it 
straight.  Sad  faces,  for  the  most  part,  those  in  that  line, 
and  the  drab  habiliments  of  the  poor,  since  it  is  always 
in  any  calamity  the  poor  who  pay  first.  There  was 
something  degrading  and  shameful  in  the  spectacle,  as 
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there  is  in  any  reckless  and  irresponsible  use  of  mere 
brute  force.  Those  people  were  there  on  all  sorts  of 
wrands;  many  in  compliance  with  the  harassing  regula- 
tions of  the  German  system,  to  secure  cartea  d'identiti, 
or  passes,  or  maybe  to  ask  to  see  some  relative  or  friend 
confined  there;  the  line  was  always  there,  in  rain  or  frost 
or  sun,  huddled  along  the  wall,  moving  slowly  on,  step  by 
step,  through  the  \cmg  -eary  hours. 

There  was  another  entrance  to  the  Kommandantur, 
back  in  the  Rue  de  Louvain,  another  wide  portal  ouite 
as  tragic  and  perhaps  more  hopeless.    Often  one  would 
see  prisoners  taken  in  there,  men  or  women,  to  be 
charged  with  one  of  the  countless  crimes  that  irresponsi- 
ble  autocracy  invents  to  allege  against  those  who  even 
m  the  lightest  ways  run  counter  to  its  whim.    Often,  in 
walking  down  the  Rue  de  Louvain— one  had  to  go  that 
way  to  get  to  the  lower  town,  unless  one  went  around 
the  other  end  of  the  park,  for  the  park  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Loi  were  forbidden  the  public— I  have  seen  four  or  five 
polizei  leading  some  woman  with  tear-stained,  tragic 
eyes,  and  the  slatternly  skirt  and  aaboU  she  had  on  when 
they  suddenly  descended  upon  her,  and  rubbed  my  eyes 
and  wondered  if  it  were  not  the  twelfth  instead  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  door  at  the  Rue  de  Louvain  was  the  more  sinister 
and  more  tragic  portal,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  because  I 
understood  that  the  more  important  prisoners  were  taken 
in  that  way ;  I  do  not  know,  and  it  makes  little  difference. 
Not  far  away,  behind  the  Banque  Nationale,  a  whole 
block  of  buildings  in  the  Rue  Berlaimont  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  secret  police.  And  in  and  out  of  these  doors 
there  streamed  every  day  the  army  of  spies,  secret-police, 
mformers  and  agenU  provocateurs  who  infested  Brus- 
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seb  and  in  plying  their  detestable  calling  resorted  to 
tvtry  mean  device  that  the  depraved  and  abandoned 
could  imagine.    Among  them  were  Germans  who  had 
been  merchants  in  Belgium  before  the  war;  others  who 
had  been  received  socially  in  Brussels  and  in  Antwerp. 
A  German  police  commissioner  was  there  to  instruct 
them  in  all  the  refinements  of  their  atrocious  trade.   One 
with  any  faith  left  in  humanity  could  not  Ijelieve  that  so 
many  loathsome  scoundrels  could  be  assembled  in  the 
earth;  there  were  said  to  be  more  than  six  thousand  of 
them,  and  they  prowled  in  every  alley  and  in  every  by- 
way, in  everj'  avenue  and  boulevard  in  the  town;  they 
made  perquisitions  everywhere;  a  suspicion,  a  hiAt,  an 
anonymous  letter,  sufficed  to  send  them  to  a  private 
home,  where  they  ransacked  and  rummaged  every  draw- 
er  and  cupboard,  searched  the  inmates,  browbeat  and  in- 
timidated them.  They  rode  in  trams,  wriggled  their  way 
into  little  groups  and  gatherings,  insinuated  themselves 
into  bedroom  and  closet,  made  friends  and  confidants  in 
order  to  betray  them,  held  out  bribes  and  temptations; 
where  there  were  no  offenses,  they  invented  them;  when 
there  was  no  disorder,  they  created  it,  and  then  lured  or 
dragged  the  poor  victims  of  their  treachery  and  du- 
plicity to  their  headquarters,  where  they  interrogated, 
badgered,  sweated  them,  and  by  ruses  or  violence,  ex- 
torted avowals  before  turning  them  over  to  courts- 
martial  and  the  firing  squad  or  sending  them  to  rot  in 
German  prisons  or  to  die  in  German  camps.   They  were 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  nations  and  of  all  tongues,  the  scum 
and  off'scouring  of  the  earth,  the  moral  filth  and  refuse 
of  the  world. 

They  were  everywhere.   There  was  a  questionable  fel- 
low who  was  the  tenant  of  a  building  of  three  stories  in 
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the  Rue  de  Trtves  acroM  from  the  Legation.  On  «um- 
mer  eveningi  I  notice<l  that  in  an  upper  room  the  wln- 
dowi,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Legation,  were 
dwaya  open,  though  the  chamber  was  never  lighted. 
In  the  darkness  every  evening  I  .  n.I.l  sec  a  coal, 
as  of  flre,  that  would  glow  bright  nit  '  ♦}  p  r  .jy  ;.,^q 
the  blackness  around,  then  gloM  ,n  I  fi,!^  nu  r 
evidently;  precisely  the  effect  W  ill,  ,n  >..,!.  tie  ir  I 
to  produce  in  the  last  act  of  She  rhu     f  I„Iriif  s 

Who  is  that  man  in  that  >vm  i?  t'l.  tM:.'  (or;  f 
we  wondered,  and  one  momi.  l  I  sr  i»  n  .jnatit  ucn.ss 
the  street  to  inquire  of  the  proprietor,  i.  !,Lirt.slee\e8, 
taking  the  air  in  his  doorway. 

^^  "He's  an  English  soldier,"  was  the  ivur.i  l.i  jught  back, 
"left  behind  at  Mons;  he's  in  hiding." 

"He  is  not,"  I  replied,  "he  is  a  German  spy.  Tell  the 
man  much  good  it  will  do  his  tenant  to  waste  his  time 
there." 

The  proprietor,  at  this,  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips, 
gazed— and  went  in.  I  saw  the  evening  cigar  glow  and 
fade  no  more. 

One  always  had  the  uncanny  sensation  of  some  one  at 
one  8  elbow.  There  were  furtive  shadows  when  one  was 
out  at  night;  some  one  always  near  the  doorway,  or 
the  door  of  the  motor.  Men,  meeting  in  the  boule- 
vard, always  turned  and  glanced  about  before  con- 
versing. And  in  the  trams  the  wise  were  silent,  for  gos- 
sip on  the  rear  platforms  was  the  most  dangerous  of 
mdulgences.  Spies  or  secret  agents  were  constantly 
coming  to  the  Legation,  with  all  sorts  of  questions.  How 
could  one  send  letters?  How  could  one  communicate 
with  France  or  England?  The  favorite  device  was  to 
whisper:  "I  am  a  French  soldier,  and  I  should  like  to 
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be  sent  out,"  or  "I  am  a  Belgian  and  should  like  to 
join  the  army;  they  tell  me  that  you  know  the  way." 
We  knew  nothing  of  such  things,  of  course;  but  the 
Kommandantur  has  no  conception  of  the  fact  that  there 
is,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  honour  in  this  world.  We 
had  one  response  which  in  many  instances  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  make: 

"Wait  until  you  can  speak  French  without  a  Ger- 
man accent,  and  then  come  back,"  we  would  say. 

There  were  several  who  came  as  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, and  not  without  credentials,  usually  con- 
ducted by  German  officers,  from  Berlin.  Two  of  them 
at  least  were  women. 

"What  is  your  opinion,  confidentially,  of  the  Ger- 
man administration  in  Belgium?  What  kind  of  man 
is  von  Bissing?"  they  would  ask. 

Their  poor  ruses  were  so  transparent!  How  much 
of  the  German  taxpayer's  money  has  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  scoundrels  I    And  all  wasted  I 

There  were  dossiers,  of  course,  for  every  one  of  any 
importance  in  town;  an  official  Who's  Who  wherein 
with  meti(hilous  and  intimate  detail,  whole  lives  were 
laid  bare. 

Espionage  was  practised  not  only  on  their  enemies  but 
on  their  own  army.  I  was  told  that  each  general,  each 
high  official  was  watched,  and  that  for  this  purpose  men 
were  selected  whose  personal  resentment  could  be 
brought  into  play.  Thus  the  spies  selected  to  watch  the 
actions  of  generals  and  high  military  officials  were 
socialists,  who  could  gratify  their  personal  dislike  of  mili- 
tarism by  compromising  military  officials. 

"Do  you  see  that  man  over  there?"  said  a  German  one 
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day  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  pointing  to  a  man  who  was 
sitting  before  the  door  of  the  lift.  "The  Government 
profits  by  his  political  hatred  of  a  certain  general  who 
IS  now  m  his  room  upstairs.  Watch  awhile  and  you 
will  see  something."  ^ 

Half  an  hour  later  the  lift  descended,  a  general  came 
out,  the  man  got  up,  approached  and  bespoke  him;  the 
general  turned  deathly  pale;  they  two  went  away  to- 
gether. 

This  enormous  and  complicated  engine  of  oppression 
and  of  terror  was  incessantly,  tirelessly  himting  down 
patriots,  seekmg  out  evidence  for  prosecution  for  what 
the  Germans  by  a  peculiar  iUogic,  impossible  in  any 
western  country,  call  treason  in  time  of  war.  Any  one,  if 
it  be  so  desired,  may  be  convicted  of  treason  against  Ger- 
many, no  matter  what  his  nationality  may  be,  simply  by 
charging  him  with  treason  in  time  of  war.    Hundreds 
of  graves  where  Belgians  lie  testify  to  the  fact.    When 
this  was  not  the  object  sought,  they  were  gathering  in- 
formation for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  resources  and 
ruining  the  industries  of  the  country.    The  Komman- 
dantur  and  the  secret  police  formed  a  section  of  the  cen- 
tral military  branch  of  the  government,  and  were  by 
far  its  most  powerful  arm. 

The  v'hole  organization  of  Daa  GeneralrGwiveme- 
ment  is  exceedingly  complicated,  based  on  a  conception 
difficult  for  any  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin  culture 
and  temperament  to  understand.  One  hears  much  ex- 
pansive admiration  of  the  German  genius  for  organiz- 
ing, but  it  comes  for  the  most  part  from  those  who 
have  never  had  actual  experience  of  German  organiza- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  because  there  is  so  much  of  it;  be- 
cause it  is  so  Kohasal.    It  is  in  many  ways  efficient,  no 
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doubt;  they  get  certain  things  done;  but  then,  so  do  the 
French,  who  seem  to  have  so  little  organizaticHi,  and  are 
so  clever  in  improvisation.    But  the  vast,  elephantine 
deliberation  of  German  organization  would  drive  an 
American  captain  of  mdustry  mad  in  a  fortnight.    It  is 
heavy,  cumbersome;  its  complicated  machinery  rumbles 
on  and  on  remorselessly,  and  tmce  set  in  motion,  there 
is  no  way  of  stopping  it,  of  turnip  it  aside,  of  adapting 
it  to  sudden  exigencies.    It  is  blindly  impersonal,  inhu- 
man, taking  no  account  of  persons  or  of  the  personal 
equation.    Wherever  it  touches  human  beings,  it  consists 
of    a    multitude    of    regulations,    of    verbotens;    in- 
stead of  a  few  simple  guide  posts  to  point  the  way 
through  a  wilderness,  the  Germans  would  put  up  m3rriad 
sign-boards  telling  the  traveller  uliere  not  to  go;  instead 
of  barking  a  few  trees  to  blaze  the  trail,  they  would  hack 
all  tfie  trees  in  the  forest  except  those  along  the  way 
they  wished  to  indicate.  That,  indeed,  is  what  they  did  in 
the  Pare  there  in  the  centre  of  Brussels,  which  they  took 
from  the  people  and  closed  in  for  their  own  officers. 
Standing  at  the  east  entrance  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  near 
the  Rue  Lambermont  one  morning,  I  counted  twenty-six 
sign-boards,  of  many  colours,  with  their  various  ver- 
botens.   Uefore  the  war  the  only  signs  that  I  recall  were 
those  reminding  the  public  that  certain  places  were  re- 
served for  the  children  to  play  in.    But  then  the  Belgians 
had  learned  liberty  in  their  communal  system,  and  had 
their  own  pride  in  their  own  park. 

In  the  German  system  there  is  no  room  for  liberty 
or  initiative,  or  imagination.  The  nation  is  organized 
like  a  penitentiary— with  the  k)ck-step.  And  the  dif- 
ference between  the  German  system  and  the  Belgian 
or  the  English,  or  the  French  or  the  American,  i?  that 
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of  Tolstoy-the  man  in  the  boat  who  steers  by  knd- 
marks  along  the  coast  and  the  man  who  steers  by  com- 

rZ;  J     ''"'  ^"^  **•'  '**°'"'  **^"  °*^«r  «°««  forth  and 
roves  the  seven  seas. 

Our  dealings,  fortunately,  were  aU  with  the  civU 
goyermnent.  We  found  them  usually  much  like  the  of- 
ficials with  whom  one  would  have  dealings  anywhere- 
they  were  generally  polite,  aifable.  oftentimes  anxious' 
to  please.  They  were  rather  slow,  perhaps,  and  very 
bureaucratic;  and  sometimes  letters,  referred  from  one 
department  to  another,  got  caught  in  the  cogs  of  the 

r^l  "^'^™^'  *"^  ^^'*  ^°^*  f*'^  ^e^ks  or  forever. 
And  there  was  a  way,  which  no  doubt  had  its  con- 

pSerfnV     T  v?  ''""  ^'°™  ^^^^'  *°  P°^*'  ««d  from 
Feter  to  Paul,  until  one  was  lost  in  a  hopeless  labyrinth. 

But  what  was  worst  of  all,  the  machine  stopped  clank- 
mg  sometimes;  and  the  explanation  given  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  was  very  simple,  and  expressed  in  two 
words.  ' /.,  mUtaires/'    Whenever  les  niUtaires  spoke 
he  machine  stalled  the  organization  was  instantly  para- 
lyzed.     The  officials  in  the  civil  administration.  Zivilver- 
waltung,  were  in  mortal  terror  most  of  the  time  of  the 
mhtatres  and  for  them  the  militaires  had  a  supreme 
contempt.    We  seldom  saw  the  miUtaires;  they  were  al- 
ways behind  somewhere,  out  of  sight,  and  always  there, 
theu-  dark  shadows  over  everything  and  everybody.    The 
cmh  wore  uniforms,  but  wore  them  clumsily,  and  the 

sTlutb^  **  ^^""^  *'''''''"'*  "'*''""'  °' 

There  were  thousands  of  these  civilians;  they  de- 
scended on  Brussels  immediately  after  the  occupation, 
like  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers.    They  crowded  all  the 
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Ministries^  wanning  all  the  chairs,  old  bureaucrats  and 
clerks,  ramdt  de  cuir,  hairy  professors  and  specialists 
in  spectacles,  filling  innumerable  reams  of  paper  with 
their  strange  characters,  compiling  figures  and  statistics 
and  reports,  until  the  Ministries  were  not  large  enou^ 
to  contain  them  all,  and  they  had  to  seize  whole  buildings 
wherein  to  install  themselves  and  their  bewilderii^  dock- 
ets and  papers,  and  import  from  Germany  troops  of 
German  boy  scouts,  who  wore  hats  like  foresters,  to  run 
their  errands  for  them.  And  these  were  not  enough; 
they  imported  hundreds  of  women  and  girls,  and  took 
over  entire  hotels  to  house  them.  The  salaries  of  all 
these  functionaries  were  enormous — and  all  paid  out 
of  the  contributions  and  fines  wrung  from  the  Belgians. 
For  the  functionaires  of  the  police  des  moeurs  that  were 
imported  from  Germany  the  city  of  Brussels  alone  had 
to  pay  ninety  thousand  francs  a  month. 

The  supreme  authority  and  the  source  of  all  power 
and  privilege  was  the  Governor-General,  delegated  by 
the  Emperor  as  his  personal  representative,  and  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone.  He  wielded  all  political  au- 
thority {Staatsgewalt)  t  as  chief  of  the  government  of 
occupation.  The  extent  of  his  powers  depended  entirely 
and  exclusively  upon  the  Imperial  will.  The  Kaiser,  in 
his  role  of  war-lord,  had  an  absolute  right,  emanating 
from  military  force,  in  the  conquered  territories.  This 
power,  for  occupied  Belgium,  was  delegated  to  the 
Governor-General.  At  Berlin  neither  Reichstag, 
Bandesrath  or  Foreign  Office  had  any  authority  over 
him ;  his  decrees  required  no  coimtersign  or  attestation. 
His  will  was  supreme.  In  a  word  he  was  a  dictator.  As 
to  offenses  committed  against  the  German  State  and  the 
German  army — which  is  the  German  State — ^he  had  the 
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power  of  life  and  death  and  yet.  if  there  were  no  legal 
restrictions  to  his  powers,  save  as  the  approbation  of 
the  Kaiser  was  necessary  to  them,  he  was  nevertheless 
■ubject  to  the  ambient  military  influence,  the  prejudices, 
the  opmions,  the  whims  of  the  military  caste.    The  aged 
von  der  GoHz,  who  was  there  so  short  a  time— the  gos- 
sips say  that  he  was  intended  for  the  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  France  when  the  Germans  reached  Paris, 
and  that  when  the  battle  of  the  Mame  dissolved  that 
dream  he  was  assigned  to  Brussels-was  not  so  ferocious 
a  man  as  the  world  has  painted  von  Bissing,  and  von 
Bissmg  was  not  so  ferocious  as  he  is  generally  repre- 
sented.   His  name  bears  the  odium  of  all  that  was  done 
m  Belgium,  and,  since  he  was  ultimately  responsible,  no 
formal  injustice  perhaps  is  thereby  done  him,  but  he 
was  not  always  m  favour  of  what  was  done,  and  much 
was  done,  even  by  him,  that  was  against  his  judgment. 
Like  all  executive*  he  was  the  victim  of  his  environment, 
the  slave  of  the  system  that  had  produced  him.    Behind 
him  was  the  formidiAle  »id  powerful  mHitmry  machine 
from  whose  occult  iiAience  he  could  not  escape     And' 
as  m  the  case  of  all  artitrar>'  and  autocratic  rulers,  while 
untrammeled  by  laws  and  principles  Kid  tribunals,  he 
was  surrounded  by  cliqi^s,  constantly  (feputing  the  pos- 
session of  hmi,  and,  puBed  and  hauled.  sway«i  this  way 
and  that  by  the  jealous  factions  in  his  staJF.  he  revealed 
hmiself  now  just,  merciful  and  yielding,  now  unjust, 
cruel  and  inflexible.    There  was  always  in  his  stafi'  that 
endless  dispute  that  goes  on  in  Germanr  between  the 
military  and  the  civil  factions.    Old  soldier  even  though 
he  was,  I  often  thought  that  since  he  was  bv  no  means 
a  stupid  or  unenlightened  man,  his  feelings  inclined 
toward  the  clique  of  civilians,  but  i.  any  matter  which 
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the  military  clique  considered  vital,  they  always  had 
their  way,  as  in  Germany  they  seem  always  to  do. 

By  decrees  of  the  Governor-General  it  was  announced 
that  the  powers  appertaining  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
would  be  exercised  by  the  Military  Governor-General; 
that  the  powers  appertaining  to  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernors in  Belgium  would  be  exercised  by  the  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  Provinces  and  that  the  roles  of 
Commissioners  of  Arrondissements  would  be  filled  by 
Kreiachefs. 

The  central  military  organization,  Daa  General 
Gouvemement,  was  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
chief  of  the  GcAeral  Staff,  who  was  ex  officio,  the 
Military  Governor  of  Brussels,  and  the  chief  Quarter- 
master {Oher  Quartiermeiater).  This  was,  that,  to  us 
mysterious  power  behind  the  scenes,  referred  to  by  the 
civilians  as  "Messieurs  les  Militcdres,"  sometimes  in  mo- 
ments of  pique  or  bitterness  as  "les  miUtmres,"  or  again, 
with  ahnost  superstitious  reverence,  as  though  ces  mes- 
sieurs were  some  immutable  principle,  as  "la  necessity 
miUtaire" 

This  department  was  supreme  in  all  military  matters, 
in  all  things  concerning  the  army  or  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  it  controlled  the  police.  It  was  divided  into 
numerous  sub-departments,  directed  by  officers  of  the 
General  Staff,  which  were  responsible  for  the  troops  of 
occupation,  the  lines  of  communication,  the  surveillance 
of  the  Dutch  frontier  and  all  that;  there  were  sub-de- 
partments that  controlled  the  foreigners,  took  measures 
against  spying,  directed  the  military  courts  and 
tribunals,  the  police,  issued  passports  and  permits  of 
all  kinds,  provided  the  defense  against  aviators,  and 
were  responsible  for  the  remount  depots,  carting,  wagon- 
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W  and  all  those  multiple  questions  of  arms,  equipment 

and  supplies  that  concern  a  vast  army 

J^K^l  'Ministration  {ZivUverwaltung)  was  di- 

The  lesser  officials  m  the  departments  of  the  Belgian 
govermnent.  save  those  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  War 

^t!!^^,^  ^  ^^''''^'  ""^  *^^"  "»  the  long  and 
pamful  Odyssey  to  Ostende.  and  finally  to  Havrf.  but 
for  the  most  part  their  subordinates  remained  in  Brus- 
sels.  The  employees  of  the  Railways,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs refused  to  work  for  the  Germans  because  the  rail- 
roads were  used  to  serve  the  army,  and  they  were  re- 
placed by  German  functionaries.  But  the  Ministries  of 
Justice^  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Finance  continued 
to  function,  though  without  their  political  heads.    They 

tilL'il  "''iT'  ""u''  *^'  ^"™"  'y^'  «"d  occupied 
themselves  solely  with  internal  questions  and  affairs  of  a 
routme  character.  It  was  after  the  defeat  of  the  Mame, 
m  the  autumn  of  J914,  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
Wague  Conventions,  von  der  Goltz  formally  invited 
them  to  remam  at  their  posts,  requiring  of  them  only  a 
promise  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  German  adnUn- 
istration,  and  givmg  them  official  assurances  that  in  so 
domg  th^  waived  no  rights  as  patriotic  citizens  of  Bel- 

f^lTt  "'?u  *  "^f^  **  •"y  *^-  The  problem  was 
as  difficult  as  the  relation,  and  there  were  long  and  scru- 
pulous examinations  of  conscience,  but  since  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation  and  in  conformity  with  interna! 
tional  usage  and  The  Hague  Conventions,  the  fmic- 
tionaries  decided  to  remain,  and  the  formal  assurances 
were  signed  by  von  Sandt,  on  the  part  of  the  Govemor- 
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General.  The  decision  was  wise  and  patriotic;  it  kept 
the  nation  alive  and  with  the  communal  or  municipal 
governments  still  in  operation  concerned  with  all  those 
local  problems  that  most  nearly  touch  the  citizen  in  his 
daily  life,  the  machinery  of  government  was  kept  in 
motion  by  its  own  people,  and  Belgium  was  enabled  to 
survive  the  catastrophe  that  would  otherwise  have  over- 
whelmed her. 

Those  departments  were  all  under  von  Sandt's  direc- 
tion, and  to  each  was  assigned  a  German  referendary 
through  whose  hands  all  the  official  documents  passed. 
The  Germans  allowed  the  Belgian  courts  to  continue, 
and  to  try  civil  an4  criminal  cases  wherein  Belgians  were 
concerned,  but  the  momoit  a  German  was  involved,  as 
the  experience  of  Bdtonnier  Th^odor  was  later  to  show, 
they  interfered. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  in  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, under  which  the  country  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century  had  be«i  so  contented,  so  prosperous  and  so 
happy,  the  Germans,  of  course,  created  many  new  De- 
partments, many  of  th«n  parallel  to  those  dready  ex- 
isting, departments  for  supervising  accounts,  for  taxes, 
for  arts  and  sciences,  ev«i  for  ecclesiastical  questions. 
And,  in  the  Department  at  Agriculture,  they  organized 
"ZentraUr"  as  they  caUed  them,  in  order  "to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  the  food  products."    They  had  a  Zen- 
trale  for  everythmg,  with  a  chief  and  numerous  employ- 
ees; one  for  potatoes,  for  instance,  Kartofelzentrale;  for 
fruits,  Obstzentrale;  for  barley,  Gerstenzentrale;  for 
coal,  Kohlenzentrale ;  tot  butler  and  eggs,  for  milk,  and 
for  many  other  products.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  Zentra- 
len  got  itself  well  into  operation,  the  thing  it  was  ceii^al- 
izing  promptly  disappeared  aad  was  no  mrar  to  be  had 
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J  I  ^J^^'^ff'^trde.  It  directed  all  peasants  to 
declare  the  amount  of  potatoes  they  had  on  hand ;  it  for- 
bade  than  to  transport  them  from  one  commune  to  an- 
other;  it  fixed  a  maximum  price,  and  all  that,  the  in- 
rtant  result  of  which  was  that  all  the  peasants  hid  their 
potatoes  buried  them,  and  even  sowed  their  fields  over 
to«n ;  and  though  potatoes  are  a  staple  article  of  diet  in 
Belgium,  as  popular  as  they  are  in  Ireland,  they  were 
thenceforth  no  longer  to  be  obtained. 

There  were  other  departments  similar  to  the  Zentra- 
ton  all  wi  J  appropriate  names,  and  each  supporting  a 
horde  of  officials.  Thett  y,aa  a  ZucketverteilungssteUe, 
which  caused  the  disappearance  of  sugar,  the  Brauer- 
fjontroUstelle  for  the  breweries,  and  there  was  the  Zen- 
tral-EinkaufageseUschaft,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
buymg  agricultural  products  and  seUing  them  to  the 
Comite  National.  In  the  Department  of  Industry  there 
iwas  organized  a  section  of  commerce  and  industry,  which 
considered  the  labour  question,  and  had  also  its  assem- 
bly of  Zentrden,  as.  for  instance,  of  raw  materials,  the 
RohstofverwaltungssteUe.  There  were  Zentralen  for 
oU,  gas,  electricity,  water,  in  fact  for  everything 

Besides  these  two  sections,  and  independent  of  both, 
was  the  Pohtical  Department  (PoUtische  Abteilung). 
It  had  originally  been  a  sub-department  of  the  Zivilver- 
waltung,  but  after  certain  internal  differences  of  opinion 
It  freed  Itself  from  this  Department  and  emerged  as  an 
mdependent  and  equal  entity.  It  was  a  civil  Depart- 
ment m  tile  sense  that  it  was  not  military,  and  so  far  as 
that  could  be  m  a  situation  so  anomalous,  it  was  a  kind  of 
foreign  Office,  having  relations  with  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Berlin,  following  its  metiiods,  and 
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more  or  less  inspired  by  its  policies.  Its  chief,  the  Baron 
▼on  der  Lancken-Wackenitz,  was  one  of  the  most  trusted 
advisers  of  General  von  Bissing.  It  was  with  the 
PoUtuche  Abteilung  that  the  few  diplomats  in  Brus- 
sels had  their  relations.  The  juridical  position  of  the 
foreign  legations  was  never  defined  t  The  legations,  of 
course,  never  abandoned  the  point  of  view  that  they  were 
accredited  to  the  Belgian  Government,  and  though  they 
were  recognized  by  the  Government  of  Occupation,  the 
status  of  their  chiefs  in  Brussels  remained  until  the  end 
that  of  "distinguished  personalities."  Baron  von  der 
Lancken  had  among  his  several  assistants  Count  von 
Moltke,  a  name  well  known  in  German  history,  a  tall 
young  man  whose  courtesy  and  reasonableness  made 
many  a  hard  task  less  difficult  for  us;  the  Baron  von 
Falkenhausen,  a  young  cavalry  officer  who  had  been  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  and  was  likewise  polite  and  oblig- 
ing. There  was,  too,  the  Count  Harrach,  of  a  promi- 
nent German  family  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
had  doffed  his  sculptor's  blouse  in  his  Florentine  villa  to 
don  the  unifom.  of  a  German  hussar.  Count  von  Har- 
rach was  an  amateur  of  the  plastic  arts  who  had  lived 
long  in  Italy  and  spoke  as  many  languages  as  von  der 
Lancken,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  made 
intercourse  with  him  easy.  We  did  not  see  him  so  often 
as  we  saw  the  others  because  his  duties  made  him  the 
head  of  another  central,  that  of  the  press  {Presazen- 
trale) .  This  central  had  the  same  effect  on  the  product 
it  sought  to  tie  itralize  as  did  the  others  on  their  respective 
products,  zo  that  news,  like  potatoes,  disappeared. 
There  was,  too,  Herr  Conrad,  a  secretary,  who  was  al- 
ways and  unfailingly  kind,  and  Dr.  Lorenz,  a  young 
student  of  philosophy  who,  I  always  felt,  would  have 
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preferred  the  quiet  of  his  .tudy  to  the  claiiioijr  of  the 

The  PoUtUche  AhteQung  had  also  an  economic  de- 
partment  which  examined  questions  concerning  impor- 
Utions  and  exportations.  and  it  had.  eventually,  a  section 
that  sustained  relations  with  the  Comite  National  and 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  known  as  Ver- 
mtttlungMrtelle. 

.f  lu^u^I  ^rt  '*^*'"^  *°  ^^'  ^°"  I^"™'  ^ho  was 

*»;*^  head  of  the  Bank  Abteilung.  which  studied  and 

regulated  all  financial  questions,  the  relations,  always 

?I'wlrA  i^f  ^*'  ""''^  '^'  ^""'J"*  Rationale  and 
hi  Soc.6«  G6nerale,  the  sequestrations  of  property,  the 
moratorium,  requisitions,  savings  banks,  the  Bourse,  and 
by  no  mean  the  least  of  its  functions,  the  enormous  con- 
tribution of  war  imposed  on  Belgium,  and  on  the  cities 
and  towns. 

This  general  government  in  its  two  principal  Depart- 
ments extended  down  into  all  the  nine  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium, and  then  into  the  arrondissements.    In  each  prov- 
ince there  was  a  Military  Governor,  with  the  rank  of 
l^neral,  and  a  president  of  the  Zivilverwaltung,  who  re- 
placed the  Belgian  Governor.    The  government  of  the 
provinces  and  of  the  arrondissements  was  thus  carried 
on,  though  the  small  legislative  bodies,  or  provincial 
delegations,  were  assembled  only  when,  as  under  his 
,  ?  ?  I^^«™^r  8,  1914,  General  von  Bissing  con- 
voked them  in  order  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  raising 
the  heavy  xvar  contributions  he  had  just  then  levied. 
This  decree,  and  the  others  like  it  that  followed  in  each 
year  said,  bluntly:  "The  sole  object  of  the  deliberation, 
with  which  they  will  occupy  themselves  exclusively,  is 
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the  means  of  paying  the  war  levy."  {"L'ohjet  wiique 
de  la  deliberation  dont  on  s'occupera  excluwvement,  c'est 
le  mode  visant  I'accompliaaement  de  I'impdt  de  guerre.") 

In  each  arrondissement  there  was  a  Kreischef,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  Then  there  was  a  Zivilkommiasar 
who  replaced  the  commissaire  d'arrondissement,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Belgian  law,  and  had  his  relations  with 
the  authorities  of  the  communes. 

The  communal  authorities,  as  I  have  shown,  contin- 
ued at  their  posts  when  they  were  not  arrested  or  sent 
to  Germany,  enduring  constant  annoyance  and  igno- 
miny from  Kreischef  and  Zivilkommissar.  The  local  po- 
lice, however,  was  always  sulyect  to  the  military  author- 
ity, and  in  any  city  or  town  where  there  was  a  German 
garrison,  there  was  a  German  commandant  and  a  Eom- 
mandantur. 

The  territory  of  the  Government  of  Occupation  (Oc- 
cupatiomgehiet)  comprised  the  provinces  of  Lunburg, 
Liege,  Luxembourg,  Namur,  Hainaut,  Brabant  and 
Antwerp,  and  it  was  to  this  district  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  was  limited.  Beyoad,  to- 
ward the  sea,  in  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flan- 
ders, was  the  Etappengebiet,  or  military  zone,  exclu- 
sively under  the  militcdres,  and  now  and  then  as  the  line 
wavered,  or  as  military  exigencies  demanded,  parts  of 
the  Occupationsgebiet  were  sliced  off  and  placed  in  the 
Etape  as  it  was  usually  called.  In  the  Etape  there  was 
no  government  save  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Komman- 
dantur.  Beyond,  lay  the  Operationsgebiet,  the  invaded 
portions  of  the  north  of  France. 

In  Brussels  they  used  to  say  that  the  Occupations- 
gebiet was  paradise,  the  Etappengebiet  purgatory,  and 
the  Operationsgebiet  hell. 
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-rett  ignobler  said  de  Leval  as  we  walked  down  the 
Boulevard  de  Waterloo  one  winter  afternoon.  W^Lere 
Poking  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  that  immense  Gr«co. 

pXI/  h"'         r'^'^^P*^^^  °f  the  Belgian  architect 
Poelaert   dommatmg  the  whole  city  there  on  its  hill. 

into  the  low  wmtry  sky  and  against  the  sharp  contrasts 
of  the  frosty  white  and  the  weather-blackened  blocks 
of  ts  stone  the  German  flag  set  its  black,  white,  and  red 
at  the  pedunent  of  the  vast  portico.  All  around  the  ter- 
ras»e  and  the  ramp  sand  bags  were  piled,  and  at  the  four 
comers-gnm  pendants  of  the  statues  of  Justice.  Law, 
*  orce  and  Royal  Clemence  which  upheld  the  lofty  dome 
-great  cannon  thrust  their  ugly  mouths  out  over  the 
city.    All  about  were  soldiers ;  hundreds  were  quartered 
there,  even  m  the  Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
which  smelled  to  heaven  of  their  moral,  and  stank  of 
then-  physical  presence;  and  when  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  nation  entered  the  building  they 
must  reach  their  chambers  and  the  advocates  the  court- 
rooms  by  the  back  stairs,  where  the  janitors  clattered 
with  their  brooms  and  mops;  the  grand  stairway  and 
the  hfts  were  reser^-ed  for  the  use  of  Germans. 

But  though  they  had  transformed  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice into  barracks,  the  Germans,  as  enjoined  by  The 
Hague  Conventions,  for  a  while  respected,  at  least  in 
principle,  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bel- 
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gian  courts.    Civil  causes  between  Belgians  were  tried 
before  Belgian  judges  and  Belgian  juries;  Belgians 
violating    Belgian    laws    were    tried   before    Belgian 
judges,  who  applied  the  Belgian  laws  in  the  name  of 
King  AJ.bert.    In  theory  foreigners  violating  Belgian 
laws  were  to  be  tried  by  Belgian  courts  in  time  of  peace, 
but  in  practice  if  any  German  violated  a  Belgian  law, 
or  if  one  were  sued  in  a  Belgian  court,  the  German  au- 
thonty  was  sure  to  intervene  in  his  favour.    Crime- 
on  the  part  of  Belgian  criminals  at  least— diminished 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  partly  because  the 
criminal  classes,  as  though  by  some  tacit  understanding, 
and  perhaps  touched  by  some  latent  sense  of  patriotism, 
were  less  active,  and  partly  because  the  police  did  not 
take  so  many  cases  into  court. 

"We  shut  our  eyes  to  little  things,"  said  an  old  com- 
missaire  de  police  to  me  one  day.  "Many  minor  oflFenses 
for  which  we  used  to  arrest  persons  before  the  war 
we  aUow  to  go  unnoticed ;  we  seem  to  get  along  about  as 
well." 

The  number  of  civil  causes  was  greatly  reduced;  in 
the  presence  of  the  monstrous  strife  in  the  world  men 
seem  to  have  grown  less  litigious.  Many  of  the  lawyers 
were  away  in  the  army  or  in  exile,  and  the  absence  of 
an  attorney  or  of  a  party  was  agreed  to  be  a  ground 
of  postponement;  the  lawyers  themselves  added  a  new 
section  to  their  code  of  etiquette  and  refused  to  take 
the  places  of  their  colleagues  who  were  away.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Belgian  bar,  indeed,  was  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  profession;  its  members  refused,  all 
of  them,  to  accept  retainers  or  fees  for  appearing  in  the 
defense  of  their  countrymen  before  the  German  military 
courts,  and  to  the  common  enemy  they  opposed  a  resist- 
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ance  as  heroic  as  that  which  their  feUow-natrW .  :« 
opposed  at  Li^ge.  or  at  Dix^ude  ^a^  the  Y^ 
In  an  hour  of  the  utmost  gravity  for  human!ty  the  B« 

1  ter:  1 '  ""'^r'^'^'^y  -  -%hteneS  and  h" 
eral  lands  has  always  done,  stood  boldly  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  ** 

Their  spirit,  like  their  ideal,  was  bodied  forth  in  the 
person  of  their  acknowledged  leader.  Maitre  L^n  Thfo! 
dor.  Batonmer  de  I'Ordre  des  Avocats.    The  Bar  in  Bel 

L  Ordr«  des  Avocats  is  something  more  official  th^  o^r 
Bar  Associations ;  it  is  in  fact  a  iporati:^Tatin;^^^^ 

ous  of  Its  privi  eges  and  prerogatives.  It  disciplines  Us 
own  members,  lays  down  the  rules  for  their  conduTaid 

rl?fo7ar"'"  ?'  f '"  ^'  *^^  profession  and'e 
rules  for  admission  to  the  Bar;  its  Batonnier  elected 
every  year,  is  the  titular  head  of  the  professTn  When 
the  rights  of  barristers  freely  to  defend  their  clientT was 

threatened  by  mihtary  force;  when  the  body  of  the  Wal 
profession  was  treated  by  the  German  power  ^th  the 
contempt  that  brute  force  instinctively  fLs  for^eason 

t^T^h  "'V  ^""'  ^"'  '™  dLnce;:hen  the 
ver^  of  the  cour^  was  trodden  by  soldiers  he  protested 

ZT  X7"^''  ^"^  ^^''^  *^  Germans  changed 
he  laws  of  Belgium  so  as  to  load  the  dice  in  their  L 
favour  he  protested  again,  and  before  the  courts  of  the 
land  made  a  brilliant  plea  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  tri! 
bunals  to  declare  the  decree  illegal  and  of  no  force  in  Bel- 
^an  law.  It  was  a  superb  and  spirited  resistance  that 
this  slender,  alert  and  nervous  man  of  distinguished  pres- 
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ence.  with  white  hair  Lad  closely  trimmed  beard  and 
flashing  eyes,  opposed  to  the  German  military  force. 

The  first  of  the  occasions  that  provoked  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Batonnier  came  in  December,  1914.    A  Ger- 
man firm  had  been  sued  in  the  Belgian  courts,  and  no 
Belgian  lawyer  having  been  found  who  was  willing  to 
represent  it.  the  Batonnier.  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom under  the  Belgian-which  is  the  civil  law.  desig- 
nated a  Belgian  lawyer.  Maitre  Rahlenbeck,  to  appear 
and  undertake  the  defense.    The  cause  was  heard  by 
the  judges  and  judgment  rendered  against  the  German 
firm,  which  thereupon  appealed,  not  to  the  higher  courts, 
but  to  the  German  authorities,  and  the  Zitilverwd- 
tungschtf.  Dr.  von  Sandt,  write  to  Bfitonnier  Theodor 
complaining  that  the  lawj'er  assigned  to  represent  the 
German  firm  had  not  done  his  duty.    Maitre  Theodor 
instantly  replied,  resenting  the  imputation  against  the 
honour  of  theBar^an^^         »  was  not  only  r.  clear 
^  Ordre  De8  Atocats  ~~ 

A  LA 

CouH  d'Appel  de  Bruzeues 
Cabinet  du  Batonnier. 

Excellence,  ^™"""'  ''  *  '*^'"«'  »9"- 

Apris  avoir  reyu  votre  communication  du  83  novembre  dernier 
re  ativement  A  I'affaire  de  la  firme:    "Temmerman  &  Cie  de  Z 

MO  Rahlenbeck  me  r^pond  par  la  lettre  ci-jointe 

Vous  y  verre.  avec  quel  soin  minutieu,  M«  Rahlenbeck  s'explique- 

frenrco:;^"'^"^''"^^^^ "''''' ' '-''  --^^ '-  ^^^^^-ji^m 

M«  Rahlenbeck  est,  au  surplus,  un  confrere  des  plus  distingu^s 

puis,  quant  A  mo.,  que  constater  que  1.  plainte  de  M.  Temmerman 
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«!».<  of  the  duties,  the  re8pon»ibilitie,  .nd  the  oriv 
d^s  of  .dvocte,,  but  of  the  pl«e  and  ^ZiylcZ 
g«.t  profe»,on  which  in  every  crisis  of  the  world's  wt 

Celt.  .ffi™.«„  «  «(.  ^.„ 

pen^trer.  Personne,  homme  ou  pouvoir,  d'y 

Ma«,  ce  que  je  puis  affinner,  c'est  que  Tavocat,  diirne  de  ce  „„n, 
qu.  a  aecept^  de  d^fendre  les  intereJd'un  sujet  alWd  ' 

«ce,  soit  qu'il  le  fas,e  spont.„^„.ent,  soit  quTe„  int/V'- 
d'office  par  le  Batonnier  de  I'Ordre  seferaT^  .  "«' 

Sans  doute,  dcpuis  qu'elle  nous  a  envahis    I'Ali^ 
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U  eombatton.  avec  toute  I'Aprett  dun  p.trioti.n.e  enrwlni.    A  elle 

JU.UC  able  de  no.  tribun.ux.  e.t  ,acr6  A  no.  yeux.    Qu'il  con.p.,.l„e 
dev«t  no.  ju,i.diction.,  civile,  ou  ,^p«..lve,.  il  ^,t  a,e  L'ul" 
11  ne  conn«.tr.  ni  deni  de  ju.tice.  ni  p.rtl-p,i.,  „,  „.,velll.nce, 
ni  vexation..    Q„e  .i  ,«  liber«,  .on  honneur  ou  se.  ln«rat.  itaien 
.njustement  menacd.,  le  Barreau  .erait  U  pour  le  pn.«ger. 

Quant  4  la  menace  qui  nou.  e.t  faite,  de  "prendre  de.  mcure." 
-me,ure,  dont  je  nc  devine  ni  la  nature  ni  la  port^e^lle  e.t  .uper- 
flue.    Ellenesaurait  modifier  en  riennotre  attitude.    Nou.  agiron. 

oa  i'l'  """"•'  T  ''"*""  '""  •*'"'  ''  P-"^'  -•""  P'^cu- 
pahon   daucune  e.p^e  et  .an,  autre  mobile  que  celui  de  bien 

afn-  !""  I,'^*T'  '"'""'"  '^"  ^"'•^'"'  «'='«'^'  «'*  "  ""on  d'etre, 
de  nobeir  dan,  1  exercice  de  ,a  haute  mi,.ion  qu'4  .a  con.cience- 
de  parler  et  d  agir  ,an,  haine  et  .^n,  crainte;  de  demeurer.  quo 
qu.l  puis,e  advenir,  ,an,  peur  et  ,an,  reproche.  Qu'il  me  ,oit 
perm.,  d  ajouter  que  le  Barreau  n'e,t  pa,  u„  corp,  admini,tr«^;; 
II  conshtue  un  organisme  outonome  et  libre.     Plac6  par  la  loi 

r„ri  ,  ^"''«"*'»*"«  P«"»  r^""'"  -vec  elle  I'oeuvre  com- 
mune de  la  ju,t.ce,  prot6g6  par  de,  tradition,  ,&ulaire,,  il  ne  con- 
na.t  n.  la  tutelle  ni  le  controle  d'aucun  pouvoir  politique.  II  rMe 
sa  v.e  et  ,on  activity  comme  il  I'entend;  il  ne  re9oit  d'ordre  ni  d'in- 
jonction  de  per,onne.  «  ui  a  in 

Cette  liberty  san,  entrave,  il  I'exerce,  non  pa,  par  I'int6r6t  de  ,e, 
membre.,  mai,  dan,  I'int^ret  de  ,a  mi„ion.    Elle  a  d^velopp^rLn 
son  sem.  plu,  de  discipline  que  d'orgueil;  elle  a  cr^e  un  code  de 
rtgle,  ,evre,  d  honneur  et  ddlicatce  qu'une  ^lite  ,eule  pent  ,up- 

c^^  ,  ee  qui  con,Utue  le  ,uprame  rempart  de  notre  vie' 

de^lef  ctnJrIre!  '"  """"  ''  't  '"'^'"'''  '''''^  P"  >»  ^-^-ce 
ZZa  "°"^'*"''' J^  manquerai,  k  me.  premier,  devoir,  ,i  je  „e 
reveniqua,,  pa,,  le,  voyant  menacfe,.  no,  prerogative,  contJe  un 
pouvo.r  stranger  avec  la  m.me  re,peetueu,e  libertf  que  je"e  L" 
M  je  me  trouvai,  en  face  d'un  ministre  beige. 
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Le  BAtonnier  de  I'Ordre, 
LioN  THioDoi. 
A  Son  Excellence  Monaienr  von  Sandt, 
Gomrerneur  Civil  Allemand  en  Belgiqoe. 

(Tranalation:) 
OuRB  Dn  AvocAn 
A  LA  CoDB  o'Appbl  db  Brczbllu. 
ScSltt"""""'"  Bn„.el..Dece»be,4,,9H. 

I   y**'  !""''"«  '«**^«^  yo"  communication  of  the  S5  November 
last  relat  ng  to  the  caae  of  the  fi™,  of  Temmerman  and  Company, 
of  DuMeldorf,  I  requested  Maitre  Rahlenbeck  to  furnish  me  with 
•  itatement  of  the  facta  of  the  case. 
Maitre  Rahlenbeck  replied  to  me  by  the  enclosed  letter. 

.  J"r  '^il  '"  ^T  "  "**'*  ''•"*  "'^""''  '"'^  Maitre  Rahlenbeck 
explains  hi.  conduct,  and  how  conscientiously  he  cared  for  the 
interest,  that  were  confided  to  him.  Maitre  Rahlenbeck  is,  be- 
.ides,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  my  colleagues,  as  careful  a. 
he  is  conscientious  in  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

As  for  me,  I  can  only  state  that  the  complaint  of  M.  Temmerman 
has  no  foundation,  and  that  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  any  professional  reproach  against  his  attorney. 

amoL^lI  T  ^'"•' '''"*•■    "'  ^"'^  ^"^  ''^^  '•"'*  "-ere  existed 

"mL?  blr'?K         """^  *  *'"*"•"  "P"«°*°'^'^  *»  representing 
Gtmnn,  before  the  courts.     If  this  should  be  true,  then  the  Im- 
perii government  would  find  itself  compelled  to  take  other  meas- 
Tl.f"  f f  "?'""»•««»•  of  German  interests  before  the  courts." 
This  statement  and  this  threat  call  on  me  for  a  reply  which    I 

tZ  «"  ""''  *"  "•'  '"'"''  ""^  ^"'  "^  n.isund::^Ung  L 

of  mmd  of  my  coUeagues,  especially  so  far  as  their  relations  with 
the  Germans  are  concerned.     Their  conscience  belong,  to  them 
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with  it!  McreU,  iU  ijinpathlea  or  iU  raUpathies.  withont  the  right 
on  the  part  of  anjr  me,  man  or  power,  to  penetrate  It. 

But  what  I  can  affirm  ii  that  the  lawyer,  worthy  of  the  name,  who 
has  agreed  to  defend  the  interesta  of  a  German  aubject  before  the 
law,  whetlier  he  do  so  ipontaneouily  or  whether  he  be  entrusted  with 
that  duty  by  Uie  Batonnicr  of  the  Order,  will  consider  it  a  duty 
and  an  honour  to  omit  nothing,  and  to  do  everything  for  the  tri- 
umph of  his  cause. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  the  lawyer  is  influenced  neither  by 
frailUes  nor  by  malice;  for  him  there  is  neither  friend  nor  enemy. 
His  regard  for  his  professional  probity  is  not  given  over  to  the 
hasard  of  circumstances.  The  very  war  itself  in  which  we  are 
engaged  could  not  impair  his  spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  elcuienury 
justice. 

Undoubtedly  since  she  has  invaded  our  soil  Germany  has  become 
our  enemy.  Threatened  by  her  in  our  national  existence,  we  combat 
her  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  deeply  rooted  patriotism.  To  her 
we  owe  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German,  subject  to  the 
laws,  amenable  to  our  courts,  is  sacred  in  our  eyes.  Should  he 
appear  before  our  courts,  civil  or  criminal,  let  him  be  reassured: 
he  will  know  neither  denial  of  justice,  nor  partiality,  nor  ill-will, 
nor  vexations.  That  if  his  liberty,  his  honour  or  his  interesU  were 
unjustly  threatened  the  bar  would  be  there  to  protect  him. 

As  for  the  threat  which  is  made  against  us— "to  take  measures" 
—measures  of  which  I  can  imagine  neither  the  nature  nor  the  ex- 
tent—it is  superfluous.  It  could  not  modify  our  attitude  in  the 
least.  We  shall  act  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  with 
no  sort  of  preoccupation  and  no  other  motive  than  that  of  doinir 
right 

It  will  be  the  eternal  honour  of  the  Belgian  bar,  and  its  reason 
for  existing,  to  obey,  in  the  exercise  of  ito  high  mission,  only  its 
conscience,  to  speak  end  to  act  without  hatred  and  without  fear, 
to  remain,  whatever  befall,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

May  it  be  permitted  to  me  to  add  that  the  bar  is  not  an  adminis- 
trative body.  It  is  an  autonomous  and  a  free  organization.  Placed 
by  law  at  the  side  of  the  Magistracy  to  accomplish  with  it  the  joint 
task  of  justice,  protected  by  its  secular  traditions,  it  knows  neither 
the  guardianship  nor  the  control  of  any  political  power.     It  regu- 
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•««init  a  foreign  power  wil^  fh'    '^''^  °"' P"'°«**"" 

I  beg  yoJe:z!.:/:.'^^'j:'z;  ''^'r  ''""•*"• 

•idewtioo.  '^       '  "•"''  '«*  °'  "y  high  coll- 

ie BAtonnJer  de  I'Ordre. 

A  Son  Excellence  Mon.ieur  Ton  S.ndt,  ^^"  '^"*°""*- 

Chef  de  I'Adminwtratlon  civile  pr^a  du 
Gouverneur  Ginittl  en  Belglqne. 

0«BM  Du  Atocaw 

A  LA  CooH  a'Amt  dk  Bhcxii.i,m. 

ExceUence  et  Honorf  Confrt„,    ^'"'""' ''  "  J"^'"'  »»"• 

n>en.cr,:„       B  C  Je'T     ,f  ''"/°"  '-i-onnabWrt  une 
^^^  vo,  con..d^„t.on8  concernant  I'lndipendance  du  Bm- 

BaS^tr:;  tttt"eVTrr  '^^"  •  -^-^'^^  *  ^- 

lenrc  de  M.  Temmerman,  p«r  kquelle  ce  der- 
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Bier  declare  retlrer  m  pUinle  et  ezpHme  mi  regrets  da  I'avoir 
dipoait. 

L'incideat  pcut  done  ttre  coMid^r^  comme  termini  et  toat  dan- 
ger d'intervention  de  I'autoriti  civile  allemande,  dana  I'organiaatioa 
da  Barreau,  comme  d6finitivemenk  icBttie. 

Je  Tooa  remercie  encore  de  I'accueil  li  enconrageant  que  vous 
area  bien  roulu  me  faire  et  des  aentimenti  de  haute  confraternity 
profeuionnelle  que  voui  avei  bien  voulu  m'exprimer.  Je  lea  re- 
porte  aur  le  Barreau  de  Bruselles  dont  Je  luii  heureux  et  fier 
d'avoir  M,  en  cei  momenta  gravei,  le  repr^entant  aupria  de  voui. 

Je  prie  Votre  Excellence  d'agr^r  I'aMurance  de  ma  haute  con- 

•id^raUon.  Le  Batonnier  de  I'Ordre, 

L.  TMioDon. 
A  Son  Excellence 

Monaieur  le  Miniatre  dea  Etata-Unia  d'Amerique 
k  Biuxellea. 


(Tranalation:) 
Obori  Du  AvOCATi 
A  LA  CovR  d'Appxl  di  BnouLua. 

Braiaela,  January  IS,  19I8. 
Bureau  du  Batonnier 
Excellency,  and  Honoured  Colleague,    ' 

In  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  *  December  last,  addreiaed  to  the 
German  Civil  Governor,  he  has  replied  to  me  aa  follows: 

"The  civil  administration  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect 
the  German  public  seeking  justice. 

"If,  in  my  letter  of  the  85  November  last,  I  indicated  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  perceive  therein  a  threat 
againat  the  bar  of  Brussels.  This  replies  definitively  to  your  re- 
marks concerning  the  independence  of  the  bar." 

Furthermore,  the  Civil  Governor  has  transmitted  to  Mattre  Rahl- 
enbeck  a  letter  from  M.  Temmerman,  by  which  the  latter  with- 
draws his  complaint  and  expresses  his  regret  at  having  commenced 
action. 

The  incident  can  therefore  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  all  dan- 
ger of  intervenUon  by  the  German  civil  authority  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  bar  as  definitively  averted. 
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turn  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  bar/a^d  in 

n^  ult  T''  '""*»'*^'  '«"«•'  -ddrewed  to  Mdt« 
H^enbeck.  forwarding  to  him  a  letter  from  M  W 

merman  m  which  the  latter  withdrew  his  complaint  I™d 
expressed  hi.  regret  at  having  made  it.  The  Sdent 
was  considered  closed,  though  it  h«i  its  effi^  on  th* 
incidents  that  followed.* 

Whilst  recognizing  the  Belgian  courts,  however  the 
Government  of  Occupation  reserved  to  itself  t^^weJ 
ofwhatU^^  ,,,  ^^^^^  ;^^P^-- 

I*  BAtonnier  de  I'Ordre. 
A  Son  Excellence  ^  Tiiiooo., 

Monsieur  le  MinLtre  de.  Et.U  Uni.  d  Wrlqae  k  Bruxelle. 

(TranalaUon:) 
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ture,  "extraordinary  justice,"  and  created  military  tri- 
bunals with  seats  in  the  principal  cities  to  administer  it. 
The  theory  on  which  these  courts  were  erected  was  that 
they  were  to  judge  only  offenses  against  the  security 
of  the  German  state  and  the  German  army.  These 
courts  judged  without  appeal  and,  of  course,  without 
juries,  and  rendered  judgments  and  unposed  penalties 
at  their  will— whether  fines,  deportations,  imprisonment 
at  hard  labour,  or  death. 

Military  courts  had  sat  in  Belgium,  indeed,  ahnost  im- 
mediately after  the  occupation,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
fifth  of  February,  1915,  that  von  Bissing,  in  a  decree  de- 
fining the  powers  of  Chefs  d'Arrondissements,  inserted 
an  article — Number  9 — stating  that  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  unlimited  right  to  issue  such  decrees,  ordinances 
and  orders,  and  to  take  such  repressive  or  disciplinary 
measures  as  he  chose.    Under  this  article,  on  the  twelfth 
of  June,  1915,  the  Grovernor-General  pretended  to  chalk 
out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  German  military  tribunals. 
They  were  recognized  as  competent,  in  conformity  with 
the  Penal  Code  of  the  German  Empire,  to  exercise  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  in  cases  of  "treason  in  time  of  war" 
{traJiison  en  temps  de  guerre),  for  a;I  cases  punishable 
by  the  law  of  the  German  Empire  directed  against  Ger- 
man troops  or  soldiers,  for  all  infringements  of  decrees 
of  military  authorities,    (including  orders  emanating 
from  the  local  Kommandant),  and  for  all  infringements 
of  edicts 'issued  by  the  Governor  General,  by  Provincial 
Governors,  by  Governors  of  fortified  places,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Brussels,  and  by  the  Kommandants  of  Mau- 
beuge  and  the  Camp  of  Beverloo.    In  cases  of  violations 
of  decrees  issued  afterwards  the  authorities  were  to  be 
entirely  free  in  the  choice  of  penalties  to  be  applied. 
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Thus  were  erected  those  terrible  tribunals  that  set  at 

toat  had  been  won  for  mankind  by  the  struggle  during 
toe  long  centuries  through  which  Latin  fnd  AnZ 
Saxon  civilization  with  such  toil  had  been  reared  Thev 
we^  exceptional  tribunals  indeed,  organised  to' reader 

conLTt't  J  '^  '^"^  ""'''  *°  *'y  P^'^''"^  ^ho  had 

committed  crimes  agamst  the  German  state  or  the  Ger- 

t^^  hTk  ^T  ""^'^  ^'  '^^"^^^  ""^^i*-d  powers  given 

jurisdiction  of,  and  presumed  to  try  and  to  punish  a 
^ousand  offenses  that  were  not  envisaged  ekhe  by 
criminal  W  or  even  by  the  German  milita^  Penal  CoSi 
Itself.    They  tried  men  for  assaulting  German  secret 

Tthe^^r  f  '"''  i''  »>-^--glounded"oS 
11         u  ?    ?'  P^ea^^hing  patriotic  sermons,  for  ped- 

tier  mto  Holland,  for  aiding  or  permitting  and  even  for 

arL  r^rr^*''*  '"^^  '^°™  joining  the  Belgian 
army,  for  distributing  La  Libre  Belgique,  for  doinifthe 
go^e-step.  for  "looking  at  a  German  'woman  in^Zuy 
m  the  street,"  for  whistling  the  "Lion  of  Flanders  "  for 

ttr?if  *°  r'  '°^  *'^  ^^™«-'  ^-  -f^^nrto  con- 
tmue  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  for  aiding  in  the 

tSlf^  obtam  and  transmit  to  their  families  news  as  to 
the  hea^^^h  of  soldiers) .  In  one  year  over  600.000  persons 
were  ei  her  fined  by  these  tribunals  or  condemned  to 
prison  to  deportation,  or  to  death.  The  most  terrible 
of  aU  these  exceptional  tribunals,  perhaps,  was  the  one 
that  sat  at  Hasselt,  and  the  very  name  of  the  town 
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came  to  bear  in  Belgian  speech  a  sinister  and  fatal  con- 
notation. 

The  German  military  code  is  a  complex  mystery  that 
no  lawyer  of  the  western  world,  no  lawyer  of  Latin  or  of 
Anglo-Saxon  culture,  would  attempt  to  explain.    The 
military  authorities,  under  the  vast  powers  conferred  by 
the  Governor-General's  decree,  were  constantly  adding 
to  it  to  suit  their  convenience  or  their  whims.    When- 
ever Parliament  has  nothing  else  to  do,  said  an  Eng- 
lish wit,  it  makes  a  new  crime,  and  the  untrammeled 
a,utocratic  power  in  Belgium  made  new  crimes  daily, 
simply  by  posting  an  affiche  beginning  "II  est  dSfendu." 
announcing  thus  the  latest  thing  verhoten.    There  was 
a  new  one  on  the  walls  of  Brussels  every  morning;  the 
long  and  tragic  and  sometimes  ridiculous  series  of  them 
was  unending.    It  was  verhoten  to  display  the  Belgian 
flag;  verhoten  to  take  photographs;  verhoten  to  sell 
newspapers  not  expressly  approved  by  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor; verhoten  to  approach  "in  a  suspicious  manner" 
any  railway,  telegraph,  or  telephone  line;  verhoten  to 
make,  distribute,  placard  or  expose  any  pictures  not  ap- 
proved by  the  censor,  or  to  give  any  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, recitation,  concert  or  cinema  act  not  so  ap- 
proved; verhoten  to  hold  open-air  meetings  or  any  as- 
sembly where  political  questions  were  discussed;  verho- 
ten to  sell  game;  verhoten—milesa  one  were  a  German 
officer— to  hunt;  verhoten  to  sing  or  to  play  "la  Braban- 
9onne"  or  "la  Marseillaise";  verhoten  to  wear  or  to  show 
in  public  any  Belgian  insignia  or  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try at  war  with  Germany  or  her  Allies;  verhoten  to  use 
automobiles  or  bicycles  without  express  authorization; 
verhoten  to  pass  the  frontier  or  to  go  from  one  town  to 
another  without  a  permit.    These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
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.7 the  wCjfl^V^'iTS  ^f.i  '^  "*  '""»'«• 

cide.  ^  ^^  "'  ""  "™^  "iglrt  de- 

Trials  for  treason  were  frequent— trials  nf  n.l-- 
that  is.    Just  how  a  B.lm._       ij  ■.  Belgians, 

.gainst  Gem,„r  ,',  h™^^.?""  "*  «"'">'  "'  '««» 
wis  wharZS2   ^."^  ""P"'-™').  but  that 

,ua.if,:;*i:X'^rar;iii7j^™t« 
wh  rr:"X'of  ih^'"'-  r  - --K- 

«.ncepti3e«  ^11 1,' JX  ^"  f"''  "•"«  %»' 

«..«./n.uch  nit'ontC^;;:i""?„t  f  "°! 

«.e  cJ.u';^  dX»traTeo;?e"^;t  ::i"t 

raj^k  the  house  and  to  bear  o«f  some  of  its  inmates 

The  inals  were  often  mere  «)m^di«.  TheywereL, 
ducted  m  a  r«,m  in  the  Minist^re  de  la  MaTml™""; 
unp<,rtM,t  ease,  i„  «,e  Senate  chamber  bef^  a^rt 
of  high  officers,  with  whom  at  times  the  Govrnor-ST 
e  al  h.m,elf  would  sit.  The  prosecutor  won  d  brinTfn 
h.s  evdcnce,  sum  it  up.  and  ask  for  a  certain  pcn-Jt;! 
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which  was  usually  accorded.  The  accused  in  many  cases 
were  allowed  no  counsel,  and  when  they  were,  the  attor- 
neys were  not  permitted  to  see  their  clients  before  the 
hearing  or  to  be  informed  of  the  charges  against  them. 
They  would  appear  in  court  and  do  what  they  could, 
which  was  not  much,  since  any  vigorous  defense  was 
apt  to  be  considered  as  wanting  in  respect  to  the  court 
or  to  the  German  uniform,  or  some  such  thing. 

The  trial  of  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Merode  was 
one  such  comedy.    The  Coimtess  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing carried  letters,  I  believe,  and  she  and  her  husband, 
after  their  palace  had  been  rummaged  by  the  agents  of 
the  Eommandantur,  had  been  confined  with  German 
sentinels  at  her  door  for  weekk.     The  name  de  Merode 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  in  Belgium. 
Because  of  the  high  station  of  the  accused  the  Governor- 
General  himself  came  to  honour  with  his  presence  the 
pronouncement  of  the  judgment.    The  prosecutor  had 
badgered  and  browbeaten  all  the  witnesses,  but,  strange- 
ly enough  the  court  acquitted  the  de  Merode  unanimous- 
ly.   But  on  this  General  von  Bissing  interfered,  and 
in  a  long  address  said  that  despite  the  unanimous  ac- 
quittal it  was  his  duty  to  condemn  the  accused.    The 
maximum  punishment  for  the  ofi'ense  with  which  they 
were  charged  was  death,  and  the  minimum  confinement 
in  £,  fortress,  but  inasmuch  as  de  Merode  was  an  old 
name  in  Belgium  and  inasmuch  as  von  Bissing  had  been 
presented  to  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  he  would  let 
him  off  I    Having  flius  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes 
been  acquitted,  then  convicted,  then  pardoned  and  set 
free,  the  distinguished  prisoners  thought  the  farce  was 
ended;  but  no,  to  make  the  vaudeville  complete  the  Gov- 
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iney  acquitted,  and  perhaps  at  times  they  did  do  sub- 
stantial  Justiee:  the  reproach  to  be  made  against  them  is 
the  reproach  to  be  made  against  all  Ij^ch  law-nSy 

io  fix  J  T^"^  °"  ""  J""'^^-^  "«^*  «-d  is  gi^dTdiy 
no  fixed  rules  or  principles.  No  theory  of  evidence  for 
instance,  was  applied.  Suspicion  suffiSd  for  arresT'a^d 
Sd  Vr.^'°°''  '^"'^^  '^"^  conclusions  wer;  ad 
terrible  mterrogatones,  in  prison  and  in  court.  Inform" 
ers  were  encouraged  and  personal  i^venge  thereby  eX 

ther!  h?  "^,^T^°^°"«  Jitter  to  the  Kommand.ntu^ 
^Wd  T"^^  ^'  ^''''^^'  '^^^  Countess  de  R— 
rl  J'u^*"  *  P'"*""«  ^  ^^^  «*'«ct  and  the  beggar 

denounced  her  saying  that  she  had  referred  to  th.  ^" 
mans  as  «p,gs.»    She  was  arrested,  taken  to  the  W 
mandantur,  released,  and  then  when  she  again  enfoun 
tered  the  beggar  on  the  Boulevard  ther.  wa^s  a  d'a^e. 
able  scene.    The  beggar  was  accompanied  by  an  aTel 
Pr-vocateur;  the  a,ent  had  talked  wich  a  (^^aXho 

ouf  ^d  cldT  '"'  '^"^  *'^  ^''^^'"P^'  J-*  *^-  r- 
"You  call  me  a  spy,  do  you;  and  the  Germans  pigs?" 

b„f  ^r"^""  "^'^'  '"'^  "^  *^'"^'"  P'«*^«*«d  t»»e  CoJntTss; 
but  she  was  again  arrested. 

could  do  nothmg  for  her.  Maitre  de  Leval.  en  galant 
W  tned  to  aid  her.  He  thought  he  hak  arrayed 
It  aU:  the  judge  had  decided  to  let  her  go;  von  Bissing 
had  been  gracious,  had  heard  her  statement,  told  her  she 
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could  go,  had  bowed  and  kissed  her  hand;  but  the  shop 
keeper  on  the  Boulevard  refused  to  withdraw  her  chai^. 
The  affair  dragged  on  for  weeks,  the  poor  Countess 
half  sick  with  worry  and  fear;  finally  she  was  tried,  only 
witnesses  against  her  being  heard,  and  she  was  fined  three 
hundred  francs;  and  to  this  the  Governor-General  added 
one  hundred  marks,  so  that  her  fine  in  all  amounted  to 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs. 

Down  in  Luxembourg  there  a  boy  was  arrested.  He 
was  tried  before  a  court-martial,  and  when  it  was  shown 
that  he  was  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  set  free 
because  of  his  infancy;  but  a  year  later,  having  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  arrested,  condemned  and  im- 
prisoned for  the  original  offense. 

There  was  a  young  woman,  who  kept  a  little  shop  in 

the  Rue  de who  was  sentenced  to  ten  days  in  the 

Kommandantur  for  selling  picture  post  cards,  which  the 
Germans  had  forbidden,  one  of  the  very  few  praise- 
worthy things  they  did  in  Belgium.  She  served  her  time, 
was  released,  and  then  two  days  later  was  rearrested  and 
sent  back  to  prison  to  serve  another  term  for  the  same 
offense. 

Another  dealer  in  such  things  was  summoned  to  the 
Kommandantur  and  told  that  he  must  not  sell  portraits 
of  King  Albert  in  the  uniform  of  a  Grenadier,  or  of 
the  Queen  in  the  costume  of  an  ambulavwih'e  of  the  Red 
Cross.  When  asked  "Why  not?"  the  Germans  said  that 
the  Queen  had  never  worn  such  a  costume  and  that  they 
could  not  permit  any  one  thus  to  misrepresent  the  facts. 

The  patronne  of  "Le  Chien  Vert,"  a  restaurant  on  the 
Avenue  de  Tervueren,  had  as  customers  one  evening 
some  German  officers  who,  after  supping,  gave  her  a  five- 
mark  piece  in  payment. 
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"Cert  I'image  de  nctre  Empereur  mdme"  said  one 
of  the  officers. 

"Eh  bien."  replied  the  patronne.  "empereur  ou  pat 
empereur,  od  tout  aix  francs  cinquante,  c'crt  tout,"— a 
bit  of  Brussels  repartee  that  cost  her  a  pretty  fine. 

Such  things  were  happening  every  day. 

Near  Li6ge  a  man  named  Braconnier  was  arrested 
and  kept  at  the  Kommandantur  for  twenty-four  hours. 
His  brother  went  to  ascertain  why  he  was  arrested,  and 
was  told  that  he  was  charged  with  having  violated  the 
laws  against  poaching.  He  was  of  a  prominent  name, 
with  a  preserve  of  his  own. 

"Mai»  a  est  braconnier ,"  said  the  German  officer,  and 
orders  had  been  issued  that  all  hraconniers  »  were  to  be 
severely  punished. 

It  was  not  long  after  Batonnier  ^Theodor's  first  en- 
counter with  the  German  authorities  that  he  felt  again 
caUed  upon  to  protest.    However  much  it  might  be  pre- 
tended that  the  incident  created  by  the  letter  to  Herr 
Dr.  von  Sandt  had  been  closed,  the  inevitable  conflict 
m  that  moment  began.     From  that  time  on,  Maitre 
Th^odor  did  not  fear  or  fail,  whenever  the  principles  of 
liberty  were  violated  by  German  intolerance,  or  German 
tyranny,  to  protest  to  the  very  face  of  the  authorities. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  occupying  Power  that 
are  classics  of  the  literature  of  the  law  and  of  liberty, 
setting  forth  in  clear  and  stately,  and  often  eloquent, 
words  not  only  the  imprescriptable  rights  of  courts  and 
of  advocates  who  plead  before  them,  but  of  peoples  who 
look  to  courts  as  the  guardians  of  free  institutions.    No 
lawyer  can  read  them  without  a  glow  of  pride  in  his  pro- 
fession  and  a  nobler  conception  of  its  dignity  and  its  re- 
*  I.e.,  poachers. 
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sponsibility.  There  is  in  them  something  universal,  as 
there  is  in  aU  great  truths,  and  they  apply  «i  weU  to  the 
Common  Law  as  to  the  Civil  Law. 

M&itre  Theodor  did  not  content  himself,  however, 
with  filing  protests;  he  opposed  an  active  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  invaders  who  were  trying  to 
subjugate  his  land,  and  it  was  his  great  service  to  his  na- 
tion that  he  discovered  and  pointed  out  the  first  of  those 
legal  encroachments  that  were  so  subtle  and  insidious, 
that  they  might  have  passed  unnoticed  among  the  tragic 
events  of  the  times.    For  his  resistance  he  entrenched 
himself  behind  a  principle  of  law,  and  in  four  great  pleas 
before  the  courts  of  Belgium  he  exposed  the  designs  of 
the  iii»raders,  pointed  out  the  consequences  that  would 
result  if  they  were  allowed  to.  pass  unchallenged,  and 
warned  his  own  land  of  the  danger  of  acquiescing  in- 
advertently in  its  own  destruction.    In  so  doing,  to  use 
one  of  our  old  American  expressions,  he  blazed  a  trail 
for  others  to  follow— a  trail  that  was  found  plainly 
marked  when,  two  years  later,  the  magistracy  of  Bel- 
gium had  to  enter  upon  an  even  more  difficult  way. 
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The  Governor-General  issued  a  decree  ohanffinff  the 
miuiner  of  fixing  damages  sustained  by  indiviSs  in 
no  s  and  tumults.  There  was  an  old  and  saluta^law  ° 
Belgjum  that  gave  to  those  who  in  such  circuZ  2^^ 
had  been  mjured  in  person  or  in  property  an  S 
against  the  commune  where  the  disorder  occurred  and 

tti?vtX^"":.'"^'•  •"  *^^  "»-»  ^^yj  V  experts 
testifymg  before  the  courts  of  Belgium,  dut  the  Ger- 
mans ordamed  another  method.  Instead  of  leaving  to 
h^rZf  assessing  of  damages  they  were  to  be  feed 
by  a  board  of  arbitration,  one  member  of  which  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Govemor-General  in  Be^^"  *' 
thtHK^^^'  German-Governor  of  Brussels.and  Jhe 
third  by  the  municipality  involved.    The  obj;>t  was  at 

"^ZaTTL'^'T  "^^^  ^'^""^"^  ^»  Belgi^rwlo  as! 
serted  that  ,n  the  first  days  of  the  war  they  had  been  set 

would  claim  vindictive  damages  under  a  method  that  was 
veiy  much  like  loading  the  dice.  Belgian  la^s  w"re 
forbidden  to  appear  before  these  arbitration  b^rds.  The 
•ndigjjity  to  the  Belgian  bench  and  the  Belgian  Ba;  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  umioticed.  and  it  was  Maitre  Theo- 
dor  who  courageously  resented   it.     If  the  chance 

tWrd  of  T?^K    '  ^""''  °^  *"  Govemor-General  of  the 
third  of  February.  1915,  was  noted  at  all  by  the  people 
they  saw  m  it  only  anc^her  evidence  either  of  the  S^ 
or  of  the  cymcism  of  the  invader.  A  week  later  another 
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decire-that  of  the  tenth  of  February,  l»l*-created 
boaro.  of  arbitration  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace 
flanked  by  two  unsworn  assistants  as  "assessors,"  to  de- 
termine disputes  in  matter  of  rent  and  to  hear  and  de- 
termine  what  we  would  call  in  our  law.  cases  of  forcible 
entry  and  detainer.    This  decree  excited  little,  if  any 
comment;  it  was  very  long,  and  very  complicated;  I 
doubt,  mdeed.  if  it-or  the  other,  for  that  matter-was 
ever  posted  on  the  walls.    Materially  and  practically  it 
was  perhaps  of  little  consequence.  But  Maitre  Th^dor 
at  once  recognized  the  two  measures  as  ominous  prcce- 
dents;  he  saw  m  them  not  only  a  rather  clumsily  con- 
cealed  devicfc  for  despoiling  Belgian  communes,  not  only 
an  affront  for  the  profession  he  represented  and  de- 
fended  with  an  ardent  feeling,  but  the  first  blows  in  an 
effort  to  undermine  the  independence  of  the  Belgian 
judiciary,  and  to  destroy  the  nation  itself.   Most  people, 
no  doubt,  m  and  out  of  Belgium,  saw  in  the  tragic  calam- 
ity  that  overwhehned  the  little  land  only  the  brutal  deeds 
of  the  Gennan  army,  and  their  imaginations  were  struck 
only  by  the  physical  resistance  to  it  and  to  individual 
deeds  that  were  done  by  those  who  came  creeping  in  its 
wake.   Distinctions,  and  refinements  on  the  distinctions, 
to  be  made  m  the  relations  of  "occupying  Power"  and 
occupied  territory"  meant  little  to  them;  Hague  Con- 
ventions  to  the  most  were  what  they  seemed  to  be  to  the 
Germans,  when  they  referred  to  embarrassing  treaties  as 
scraps  of  paper.   They  did  nof  know  that,  under  conven- 
tions signed  at  The  Hague  by  the  principalities  and  gov- 
emments  of  the  world,  the  powers  which  a  von  der  Goltz 
or  a  von  Bissing  might  exercise  in  Belgium  were  defined 
and  limited;  that  the  laws  of  the  occupied  country  were 
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of  war.    But  Mattr*  tuL^  .  ex'genciei 

was  made  on  the  eighteenth  of  March   loiJi  k-/ 

yvavre,  to  which  demand  the  defendant  demurred  to  thl 
jurisdiction,  pleading  the  decree  of  the  GTvemt  gIJ 
eral  of  the  tenth  of  February  and  clatingZrSS  to 
have  the  case  referred  to  the  tribunal  set  up  by  the  de^ 
cree     In  he  space  behind  the  bench  there  were  seated 
nearly  aU  the  judges  of  the  tribunals  of  First  iLS^' 
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many  judge*  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  aome  of  the 
Court  of  CaMatJon.  The  entire  chamber  waa  filled  with 
lawyen  in  their  black  robes,  their  toquei,  their  white 
rabat§.  among  them  leveral  former  b&tonniera  of  the  Or- 
der. When  the  slender,  alert  Bfitonnier,  with  the  white 
hair  and  the  brilliant  eyes,  approached  the  bar  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Maitre  Bia,  the  B&tonnier  of  Li^ge,  who, 
by  reason  of  his  years  and  services,  was  the  dean  of  the 
bfitonniers  of  all  Belgium.  With  BAtonnier  Th^or 
there  appeared  also  the  Council  of  the  Order— an  im- 
posing representation  intended  to  show  the  patriotic 
solidarity  of  the  lawyers  of  Belgium. 

The  judges  and  the  lawyers,  in  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  present  at  a  scene  which  had  its  historical  in- 
terest, sat  in  that  silent  intensijty  which  marks  su(h  mo- 
ments. The  case  at  bar  was,  in  its  immediate  effect,  of 
small  importance,  involving  as  it  did  a  mere  question 
of  the  occupancy  of  premises,  and  the  immediate  issues 
were  simple,  but  when  Maitre  Th^or  approached  the 
bar  and  began  his  argument  it  was  to  show  that  it  raised 
an  issue  in  which  the  destinies  of  the  nation  were  in- 
volved. 

"I  present  myself  at  the  bar,"  he  said,  "escorted  by 
the  Council  of  the  Order,  surrounded  by  the  sympathy 
and  the  confidence  of  all  my  confreres  of  Brussels,  and  I 
may  add,  of  all  the  Bar  in  the  country.  The  Bars  of 
Li6ge,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Louvain,  Charleroi, 
Namur,  have  sent  to  that  of  Brussels  the  expression  of 
their  professional  solidarity,  and  have  declared  their  ad- 
herence to  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  Council  of  the 
Order  of  the  capital. 

"The  question  raised  is  grave;  it  is  the  breaking  out, 
in  its  critical  stage,  of  the  conflict  which  has  existed  since 
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*fc«  beginning  of  the  occuMtion  b«ftw«i^  *u^ 
power  «nd  the  judiciSwwer^f  V^J       *^  ?««Pying 

thq-  touch  tli  vfrf  Hhf  J  «;■"  •'"'"""  >»"" ; 

,h^n'j'  *'  '^'°'  "'•"''  ■■'  "  •«  ''«i<l«d  Wore  vou    I 

lack  rli>f*»in».  *         J  ..  careiul,  above  all,  not  to 

^^  ttl^l       ''^.,**  "'*"  °'  »^'«'^  ^«'"«  ^ho  repre- 

£^^pX7r™j"ix:Loii; 
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having  read  me,  that  he  has  not  always  been  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  us. 

"I  take  up  the  argument." 

I  shall  not  follow  Maitre  Th^odor,  interesting  as  it 
would  be  to  do  so,  through  the  more  technical  portions 
of  his  long  and  closely  reasoned  legal  argument.  Its  in- 
terest is  professional,  legal.  His  contention  was  that  the 
decrees  were  judicially  inexistant;  that  the  source  of  the 
power  of  the  Government  of  occupation,  so  far  as  legis- 
latiOTi  was  concerned,  was  in  the  Convention  of  The 
Hague,  and  that  the  Convention,  far  from  conferring  the 
power  to  issue  the  decree  in  question,  formally  forbade 
it,  because  there  was  no  absolute  military  necessity  for 
innovation.  The  Convention  of  The  Hague  regulated 
the  rights  of  the  occupying  Power.  It  limited  them  in 
the  interest  of  the  occupied  country.  Article  48  of  the 
convention  says: 

The  authority  of  the  legiUmate  power  having  passed  de  facto 
into  the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take  all  the  meas- 
ures in  his  power  to  restore  and  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  public 
order  and  safety,  while  respecting,  unless  absolutely  prevented,  the 
laws  in  force  in  i,.e  country. 

He  traced  the  growth  and  progress,  in  international 
law,  of  that  theory  which  had  substjtuted,  in  modem 
times,  the  notion  of  occupation  for  that  of  the  ancient 
right  of  conquest.  Under  the  empire  of  the  ancient  no- 
tion the  invaded  territory  fell  under  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  invader;  it  changed  masters.  Under 
the  empire  of  the  new  doctrine  of  military  occupation, 
the  political  regime  of  the  occupied  territory  subsists, 
it  is  not  annuled  or  modified;  the  exercise  of  the  existing 
political  power  only  is  suspended  and  passes  into  the 
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»P«n  to  jiid„  .  G,^.,      „'         '  "'«»°  Mgittmle,  called 

..!.« ita  *^.  ,?rL  I'^r'"''"/'  "*"«  '"»»««•" 

.ir.»  bi„  tti.  .ff^V'  **~  °'  *'  "^  f'l-""? 

-.«...«,  1.  e^/if sisr  r;:;!,"?  r."^  •» 

dead  only  those  „£  whom  the  lel!^'"^''^"'  *°  '"*"  ""»««  the 
Picrd,  to  Cite  0.1,  l.^.XT7iZ  "xr  *°  "''-^''""""* 
that  which  i,  the  work  of  Ume  Thlu^'u  '^  "*°  ""*  *'^"turn 
"ity  out  of  our  history  <«d  o^of  "  "°"'  "P  "  «  "«"- 

*«  not  only  a  Profesln^f  r^e  JnT^p^sTr    ^  ^'"'^" 
parties  before  justice  and  to  aS   ti  '^'P^'^t  the  interests  of 

-toggle  the  inLes"  of  the  t^Z  Z  i  ""'*""  "'"'  '"'"""•""'= 

client,  he  is  a  necessary  auxiliary  of 
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The  Bat(Nmier  closed  his  long  argument  by  a  mov- 
ing appeal.    "To  recognize  the  situation  that  is  pre- 

the  judge,  to  whom  he  brings  his  learning,  his  probity  and  his 
labour.    To  accomplish  his  task  he  susUins  a  long  and  costly  prepa- 
ration.   For  three  years  he  must  practice  gratuitously  for  the  indi- 
gent   During  three  years  he  is  initiated  into  the  virtues  of  delicacy 
and  of  honour  that  will  render  him  worthy  to  wear  the  robe. 
The  bar  has  extended  into  the  political  field.    In  this  domain  also 
it  counts  its  illustrious  representatives.     It  carries  there  not  only 
its  aptitude,  but  its  love  of  independence  and  of  liberty.     It  keeps 
and  develops  in  its  breast  this  ideal  of  men  and  of  peoples.    When 
the  image  of  liberty  is  deformed  without  in  the  fierce  struggle  of 
politics  it  recUfies  it  and  restores  to  it  the  purity  of  its  eternally 
beautiful  features.     It  is  this  need  of  independence  and  of  liberty 
which  despite  itself  pushes  it  on  in  hours  of  danger,  which  makes 
it  speak  when  peoples,  bowed  under' the  iron  hand  of  a  master,  find 
themselves  dumb  and  discouraged.     It  is  this  which  helps  him  to 
draw  himself  up  in  his  pride  when  he  feels  the  menace  come  and  the 
storm  growl.     They  may  not  love  that  institution,  but  they  owe  it 
respect" 

"And  now  I  ask  you,"  said  Batonnier  Th^odor,  "where  is  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  an  innovation?  What  is  the  menaced  public 
interest  that  requires  this  modification  of  our  old  laws  as  to  the 
competence  and  organization  of  the  judiciary?  Will  there  be  found 
one  Belgian  magistrate  to  believe  it?  Will  there  be  found  a  single 
one  to  decide  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  that  bizarre 
institution  composed  of  a  judge  and  two  chance  assessors  not  under 
oath,  but  with  a  deliberative  voice?  Will  there  be  found  one  to 
judge  it  indispensable  to  the  public  interest  that  the  right  of  de- 
fense be  suppressed  to  provoke  a  renewal  c£  the  regime  of  brokers? 
Will  there  be  found  a  single  one  willing  to  associate  himself  with 
the  combinations,  I  was  going  to  say  with  the  complicities,  to 
which  the  decree  of  the  10  February  owes  its  birth?" 

As  to  the  need  of  iudges  to  pass  on  legal  questions,  and  to  decide 
disputes  Maitre  Th^odor  said: 

"The  funcUons  that  he  exercises  are  delicate.     To  be  a  good 
judge  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  law,  not  only  a  part  of  the  law, 
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!!l!LZ!I!li^l!!^^^!P^^^^  »*  ^ad  even 

how  to  dose  eanitv  «n^  i     *  ™"'^*'°*""'-     I*  ««  necessary  to  know 
how  to  untangle  the  Lt,    '/"""P'*^'-     '*  "  necessary  to  know 

«..  ~.-»rrtt  *rr  air  r'T.'- 

worthy  ,0  p.,  „  u,e  „i„  'f  .  .•.j"™  °'.'  '"«•  »  ■^'^"'^ 

lm,<S.  "'•  °°'  ""  ""'  ■*-'««  »f  «■=  «•»-%  of 

"'•y  of  jnlTof  Itl  t  °""'»"','''"'  «■'•  °»n»««»I  f.=- 
J        juui^mg  or  tne  case  of  necessity?    Bv  what  ntU  J«„=  ^u 

:2TJT^''''  ''""^"^""^^    The'conve'ntl!:'':  t^^^^^^^^ 
?hXa J  ofHtM      *rr"*  •"^'^^^   *''«'   co-co„tra3s 
of  thaf  of  Hif  Ma  e^'tf  ^  """^  "'  ^'''^  «^'«''""'  "  «>«  ^^-1 
-akes  no  dis"nct^;'  ; V'    T^  ^"P"""     ^'^'^  ^--"«o" 
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been  declared.    We  are  not  annexed.   We  are  not  con- 
quered.   We  are  not  even  beaten.    Our  army  fights. 


concepUon  of  the  right  of  conquest  and  an  unmerited  and  super- 
annuated homage  to  the  predominance  of  force  over  law.  That 
is  my  first  plea. 

"Here  is  the  second:  To  give  to  the  occupying  Power  the  right 
to  interpret  the  Convention  as  it  understands  it  is  to  submit  in 
advance  the  occupied  country  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  occupying 
Power.  It  is  to  concede  to  it  the  faculty  and  the  right  not  to  ob- 
serve it  or  to  violate  it.  It  is  to  make  even  the  existence  of  the 
Convention  depend  on  the  will  of  the  occupant.  Our  civil  law,  the 
expression  of  reason,  in  accord  with  that  of  all  legislations,  German 
law  included,  declares  that  such  a  condition  would  render  the  Con- 
vention null  and  void.    It  is  called  the  potestaUve  condition. 

"If  the  Convention  of  The  Hague  admitted  such  an  interpretation 
it  would  merit  only  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  It  would  be  no  more 
than  a  diplomatic  fiction,  an  illusion  and  a  sham  for  the  occupied 
country.  Such  was  not  the  intention  of  any  of  the  contracting 
Powers.  Neither  the  German  Emperor  nor  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians could  have  wished  by  his  signature  to  cover  a  sham  conven- 
tion. They  wished  that  Convention  to  be  a  living  reality.  If,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  occupying  Power  arrogates  to  iteelf  the  right  to 
interpret  and  to  apply  the  Convention  in  its  own  fashion,  and  con- 
sequently to  legislate  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  l.v  the  Convention,  what  wiU  be  the  situation  for  the  occupied 
country? 

"If  it  is  a  question  of  measures  to  be  applied  unilaterally  by  the 
occupant  the  occupied  country  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bow 
before  it;  the  occupying  Power  being  the  stronger  is  then  tiie 
master.  But  if  for  Ihe  application  of  measures  edicted  by  it  tiie 
occupying  Power  solicits  the  concourse  of  the  occupied  country 
it  will  belong  to  the  latter  to  determine  whether  the  Convention 
»  s  been  violated  or  not,  and  if  j.i  the  affirmative  to  refuse  it. 

"In  the  case  at  bar  the  occupying  Power  solicits  the  aid  of  the 
Belgian  judiciary  power  to  carry  into  efi'ect  its  edic*  of  the  10th 
February.  The  Belgian  judicial  power  will  examine  in  all  con- 
science the  question  as  to  whether  the  Convention  of  The  Hague 
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hM  been  obgerved,  that  is  to  >««  tt  »i.  I  ' 

it  i.  convinced  to  the  cont«rv  1/  ^  T  °^  "''"'•*^  "'•»••  '^ 
to  apply  the  law  a„5  thet^uplrPow  T'  '"*  "  """*  «^"" 
mte  »e.n.  to  compel  it  toTT*  "  "°  '"«"'  "  ''^«'«- 

power,  establiaLd  by  The  c„n,«t  7  T."  "  °"*'  °^  *^«  t^'e" 
W-tive  powe,,  the  execuUve  ^  "^^^^^^^^^  These  power,  are  the  leg- 
J^b-  they  repre,ent  the  naCal  ^oTeteL^"'^'^^^^^^  ^•'^"-  ^^ 
independent  one  in  re,Dect  of  fh„  TJ     •      /  ''''"  P'***="  «« 

tion  and  in  the  UmitsT VI  ^t  ^  '"  ^^'  'P*""*  "^  their  ae- 
«ive,  the  right  to  Se  Vudfif        ^°°*«*"tion.    The  Con,Utution 

"..I  decreed  but  tt^otirirn^te  °^*''^^^«-"*^  "^ 
judge  of  the  constituUonalitv  of  Th. T  ""V  «"'"  '*"  "^''t  to 
regulated  by  the  Con,tiS,  betten  Th  ;'  T  '""^  "'-"""'' 
legwlative  power.     The  leinslJT  ^"*""'  P°*"  »"«>  the 

"1-te  to  the  fullest  de^ref^wl^r'  ""m""  '*^  "«''*  *«  ^''^ 
the  judicial  power.  In  the  «aI/.7.''°"'"'=  intervention  from 
not  a  question  of  a  Belgian  law  j  il  !  '%"^  T"'''"'"*  ''  " 
ing  from  a  foreign  Power  a  Pow.,  V%  T''*'""  °^  »  '"^  '=""»'«'t- 
substituted  in  it*  sovere^g;ty "  ;J'  /'-'o.  Provisional,  in  no  way 
neither  drawing  it,  right  *^le!^  w  .''«""'  ^'^«"'''«^'=  Power, 
from  itself,  bu?  hold  ^  t  fr  ;'t*'  /'""  .«"  ^-'titution  nor 
eluded  between  Belgiu.\:/'or:;*^™'^^^^^^^^^^  — 

not  our  ConstituOon  whin),  ^«»       •  .  ''**  convention  and 

of  its  action;  it  is  thrt^Je„«r"V^ "''*""  ""'*  ^'"'^  '^'^ 
regulate,  the  relation,  of  Te  Bdln  /  i""  Constitution  that 
Pyi-g  Power.  In  relation  to  tht  fZit  ^T '  "'*  *^  occu- 
Power  does  not  represent  one  pl/tT  «T"  *'' ^''«'""  J"'^-«' 
•t  represents  all  the  sovereimtv   if  .  ^"*  sovereignty  only, 

«  an  equal  with  the  oecu^,^'  Jowr^T*"  ^^^  "f ""'  "  ^'^"^ 
be  to  abdicate  the  rights  of  thin  i  **'*  otherwise  would 

in  the  hands  of  the  ^cupaL   to       T."  "^"^'^  """*  ''^  P^''^^  «>«- 
at  the  bottom  of  a  Tatv  II'  *^"'**'  '^'  '^^^^  "'^nature  put 

^arantee,  stipulated  Tn^l^Ttr  ''  '  "^"'^  "'  *^^  P^  *"« 

favour  of  the  occupied  country,  the  end 
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simply  unfo,   anate.    More  than  ever  we  owe  her  our 
devotion,  body  and  soul.    To  defend  her  rights,  that  is 
also  to  fight  for  her. 
"Messieurg: 

"We  are  living  the  most  tragic  hours  that  any  people 
ever  knew.  AH  about  us  are  destruction  and  ruin.  Every- 
where are  signs  of  mourning.    Our  army  has  lost  half 
of  its  effectives.    Its  percentage  of  dead  and  wounded 
will  not  be  equalled  by  the  belligerents.    There  remains 
to  us  only  a  bit  of  land  down  there  close  by  the  sea. 
There  the  Yser  rolls  ifb  waters  across  an  immense  plain 
dotted  with  tombs.    They  call  it  the  Belgian  cemetery. 
There  by  thousands  our  children  lie.    There  they  sleep 
their  last  sleep.    There  the  struggle  continues,  bitter 
and  without  mercy.    Your  sons,  Mr.  President,  are  at 
the  front;  my  son  is  there  also.    For  months  we  have 
lived  our  days  in  the  anxiety  of  what  the  morrow  may 
bring  forth.    Why  all  these  sacrifices;  why  all  these 
woes?    Belgium  could  have  avoided  these  disasters;  she 
could  have  saved  her  existence,  her  riches  and  the  lives  of 
her  own.    She  preferred  honour.    Shall  we  do  less  than 
our  children?    In  defending  our  secular  institutions  do 
we  not  defend,  we  also,  our  national  honour? 

"When  the  decree  of  the  Governor-General  in  Bel- 
gium, von  der  Goltz,  appeared  on  the  twentieth  of  No- 
vember, 1914,  relating  to  the  revocation  of  leases  and 
the  reduction  in  rents  I  was  asked  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Belgian  Bar  if  the  Bar  of  Brussels  did  not 
intend  to  protest.    My  response  was  that  the  Bar  of 

and  aim  of  the  Convention,  to  enforce  instead  of  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  occupant,  to  put  irremediably  the  occupied  country  at  the 
mercy  and  under  the  power  of  the  occupant.  Such  is  the  judicial 
verity." 
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tio'^^r,"^^^^^^^  It  was  not  that  the  ques. 

dial  inte^st  in  doin^ s^fo  estn^^^^^^^ 

laws  having  been  affectV   T    !??   P^n^iple  of  our 

conciliatory!  ^V^^^^^^^^^^  u!"  *^'^*  "°™^«t  ^e  were 

the  occupyi^rPower  1  h?.'^^'^'  °''^''  ^'^^^^'^  toward 

After  thVd^ifeTtL  tet:  '^^ 'LT'^'^'^^^t^t^de. 

from  protestation  even  „!«•    ?^  ^'*'™*'^  *«  '^^^^ 

ble.    ToacceptTiatdec^e^^^^^ 

our  downfall     Called  fn  .1         ?  ^"'"^  ^**"  *°  accept 

-mainedtousof  ^rprl   '^^^^         ''"  "'^^  "h«* 
ation.  the  Bar  JecTedThT.      '?i*°'"'*'*^*humili. 

In  your  turn  you  have  to  «!  ''''"^^  "°*  '^^  humiliated, 
do  it  in  the7ndepend7ne^  nf  '  '"  ""'*"'^"-  ^ou  will 
pronounce  the  W  wL  l^"'  '°"''^'"^"-  Y°"  ^i" 
tice  shall  have  bein  r!Ited  staTT.  '^^"'^  °^  J"- 
may  be  that  decision  ^ouw'uln^^^^^^^^^  'T  ^"'**^^^' 
Between  you  and  us  fwpT'f  k  ^""^  **  y°"''  «'de. 

of  the  same  soSVnd  of  th. ,  '^  ^^P^^^^^".    Sons 

«uic  auu  ana  ot  the  same  nation  w*>  shoii  ««* 

the  nation  is  irasnin.,  ..«^«   «.    i     ,  ^*    ^°-day  when 
comes  a  sacred  dnf  v    t^  ,  •  i  x   •.  ^*'  ""'""  he- 
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The  moving  argument  in  which  the  Bitonnier,  speak- 
ing for  the  Bar  of  Belgium,  defined  his  country's  rights 
before  the  tribunals  of  international  law,  and  impeached 
one  of  the  greatest  Powers  in  history  of  having  violated 
that  law,  was  crowned,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April, 
1915,  by  a  decision  of  the  court  in  which  the  decrees  of 
the  Governor-General  were  declared  null  and  void  and 
of  no  force  in  Belgium.  This  decision,  however,  was  re- 
versed by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  end  when  the  case  was 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  the  decision  there, 
coining,  so  the  gossips  in  the  corridors  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  said,  out  of  divided  councils,  was  against  Maitre 
Th^odor  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at  Bar;  that  is,  the 
court  decided  that  the  Occupant,  under  international 
law,  had  not  gone  too  far  in  creating  the  tribunals  it  had 
set  up.  But  the  decision  did  lean  toward  Maitre  Th^- 
dor's  contention  that  the  occupant's  powers  were  limited 
by  international  conventions,  and  it  left  the  door  open  to 
that  decision  two  years  later,  when  the  entire  magistracy 
of  Belgiim:!  resigned  as  a  protest  against  the  inroads  on 
Belgian  sovereignty  and  independence  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  gone  on  making.  If  Maitre  Theodor  was  not 
immediately  and  entirely  vindicated  by  the  court  at  the 
time,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  moral  victory  when 
the  courts,  or  the  judges  of  the  courts,  adopted  in  that 
other  emergency  the  attitude  he  had  asked  them  to  adopt 
in  this.    But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  that  aspect 
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of  the  matter,  Maftre  Thfcdor's  attitude  was  as  oreat 
and  courageous  an  act  of  resistance  as  any  ever  made 
by  patriots.  It  set  a  lofty  standard  for  official  attitude 
and  conduct  in  those  later  crises  which  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  the  Belgian  nation.  Other  deeds  were  more 
sensational,  more  dramatic,  others  more  deeply  im, 
pressed  the  popular  imagination,  but  without  in  the  least 
detracting  from  their  courageous  quality  or  their  moral 
beauty,  they  were  not  of  the  fundamental  and  lasting 

ThSloT*'       *^"  ''^''^  ''°"°""  *^^  **""*  °'  ^^ 

I  used  to  meet  Maitre  Theodor  occasionally ;  he  would 
come  to  the  Legation  now  and  then  to  see  me.  He  rea- 
lized, of  course,  precisely  what  he  had  done ;  he  knew  that 
punishment  was  inevitable,  and  the  thought  of  leaving 
his  home,  his  family,  and  of  going  into  prison  and  exile, 
was  saddening  to  him.  But  he  was  always  smiling,  al- 
ways  brave  and  I  think  his  slender  figure,  with  the  ha- 
bitual  scholars  stoop,  was  resolutely  held  a  little  more 
erect  during  those  last  few  weeks  he  spent  in  Brussels 
waitmg  for  the  end  he  knew  to  be  certain. 

He  sent  a  copy  of  his  argument  to  Dr.  von  Sandt,  and 
he  wrote  two  other  letters,  or  protests,  which  must  be 
noticed  m  order  to  complete  the  record  of  his  patriotic 
services.  One  of  those  letters,  addressed  to  Dr.  von 
handt.  relates  to  the  same  subject  as  the  argument  of 
the  loyers  as  it  was  always  referred  to.  and  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  lawyers  of  Brussels  to  the  gratuitous  indignity 
that  had  been  offered  them.  The  Council  of  the  Order 
of  Advocates,  at  its  sitting  on  the  nineteenth,  had 
adopted  this  rule: 

It  is  forbidden  to  all  lawyers  and  to  all  ttagiaire,  (law  studcnU) 
to  contribute  by  whatever  means,  even  by  the  simple  recording  of 
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■dJonnuneBto,  eonelnaionf,  memoiret  or  notet,  to  th«  fnactianlug  of 
the  exceptional  JnriadicUoiu  inttitoted  by  the  decree  of  the  Ckman 
Government,  dated  the  8  February,  1010,  modifying  the  decree  of 
the  10  Vcndimlaire,  Year  IV,  and  that  of  the  10  Febraary,  1910, 
creating  tribunal!  of  arbitration  of  ditpntea  in  the  matter  of  rents. 

The  Council  of  the  Order  of  Advocates,  not  wishing 
any  doubt  of  its  intentions  to  exist,  charged  the  B&ton- 
nier  to  transmit  its  resolution  to  Dr.  von  Sandt  with  a 
statement  of  the  motives  that  had  led  to  its  adoption,  and 
the  Batonnier  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  Zi'vUvenoaltung 
with  a  fearless  letter.' 


*  "It  is  hardly  ncceuary  to  aay  that  the  deciiion  taken  ii  in  no 
way  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  exercise,  by  the  occupying  Power, 
of  the  righU  which  intemaUonal  law  and  the  convenUon  of  The 
Hague  confer  upon  it.  The  bar  knows  the  righte  of  the  occupant, 
respects  them,  and  will  scrupulously  avoid  interfering  with  their 
exercise.  The  feeling  that  has  guided  the  members  of  the  Council 
is  entirely  otherwise.  They  are  inspired  only  by  the  oath  which 
the  law  requires,  and  which  those  who  aspire  to  wear  the  robe  sol- 
emnly take.  The  lawyer,  x>n  being  called  to  the  bar,  takes  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  laws  of  the  Belgian  people. 
This  oath  is  not  a  vain  formula;  it  binds  the  conscience. 

"Now  our  Constitution  says,  'nobody  can  be  deprived  against  his 
will  of  the  judge  which  the  law  assigns  him.  (Article  8.)  There 
can  be  created  no  commission  nor  exceptional  tribunal  under  any 
denomination  whatsoever.' 

"The  decrees  of  the  German  Government  of  the  8  and  the  10 
February,  1915,  violate  these  provisions.  The  Convention  of  The 
Hague,  far  from  excusing  these  violations,  forbids  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  the  occupying  Power,  in  taking 
into  its  hands  the  authority  of  the  local  power,  'will  respect,  except 
in  the  case  of  absolute  impossibility,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  coun- 
try.'   The  text  is  as  precise  as  it  is  imperative." 
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Th«  Bitonnler  quote.  fn.n;  Oerm.n  leg-I  .uthorltlc.  to  «„ui„ 

^'  ^:  T'  !*"«"*  °'  '^  '^"P**""'  °'  Al.««.Lc„.,„  before 
tti  MUwuUon  to  Oeraanjr,  and  continue.: 

~o»tTy     OuUIde  thi.  c„e.  the  occupying  Power  i.  without  m.„. 
Hjo.  i.  not  .  de«I  letter,  »„.t  be  held  m  iUeg.l  .nd  null  .nd 

.-'iS:.^  B:;rr/  *"' ' ""  ^' "  '''-"^  '"^*  *^*  "- 

vZl!!.'!"'^*''  ""*  '  '''•'"'•'y  "*^'«"  ^l*'  <»«««  of  the  10 
Vw^alre,  Ye.,  IV,  whleh  i.  .  Belgian  law.  .The  decree  of  the 

-?a!       Z'  '?."' ""^"'"  profoundly  our  law.  on  the  competence 

aaUon  of  judiciary  power  and  violate  our  fundamental  pact.     Wa. 

'^Ca  '"*^^"«  «f""y  which  brought  about  the.e  decree.? 

The  decree  of  Vendtoiaire  ha.  been  In  operation  in  Belgium 

for  more  than  .  century.    Frequent  application,  have  been  made  of 

cl  "•" .  ''?'"'  °^  *"""«*  ^"'«'"*  "y  ~»P»'>»''t  f 'om  them. 
(Wnne.  alone  have  complained.  The  decree  of  Vend^miaire 
create,  for  town,  and  commune,  a  very  difficult  .ituation;  many 
tiin«  they  have  tried  to  e.cape  it.  application  for  legal  rea«,n.; 
toT^bly  the  Belgian  tribunal,  have  decided  that  the  dLee.  wo^ 
continue  in  force. 

chZ«  .^Tm'/  *'''  Governor-General  introduce,  a  eonalderable 
ch«,ge  in  thi.  decree.  It  take,  away  from  civil  tribunal,  the  right 
^f^S  T~  "^  Vendimialre,  it  e.tabli.he.  an  excepUonal 

Juri«iicUo„,  With  a  number  of  meaaure.  that  literally  pl.«  the 
commune,  at  the  diacreUon  of  the  executive  power.    The  decree  of 

Z.!2^Z  '"r"'"  '"•"*""'"  °^  '""^  "•«*  °f  f*"^'  What  are 
^eae  ob.t«le.?  No  one  di.cern.  them.  The  decree  doe.  not  try 
to  define  them,  it  content.  it.elf  with  affirming  them.     The  text 

1?K  ZVT""'  '"  '*°"^*  "  *"  '*•  i-t^T'etatlon  and  denote, 
the  thought  that  inspires  it 

«„Zlf '/!"'*  ''"'  "*  ''^"  "'"'"'  *'*  ^"«  """itt'd  in  the 
month  of  August,  1914,  in  .evcral  commune,  of  Belgium.'  Now  the 
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fwaler  part  of  IhoM  wlm  luffewd  from  thcM  excemj  were  Oer- 
nMn  lubjecta.  The  tribunal,  Mid  the  decree,  will  be  eompoaed  of 
three  Judgee,  of  which  two  will  be  deiiffnated  by  the  OenDu  »t^. 
thoriUea,  and  the  third  by  the  Belgian  anthoriUea. 

•The  end  loaght  li  dear:  it  will  reflect  on  the  moral  authority 
of  the  deciiiom  which  will  be  pronounced  by  the  tribunals  to  be 
iMUtnted;  it  ia  an  imult  to  our  bench.  The  bench  doei  not  merit 
thii  bUme;  it  baa  never  failed  in  ita  duty;  it  haa  treated  the 
atranger  with  impartinlity  and  haa  always  given  him  good  meaaure. 
The  Oermana  have  never  complained.  Our  JuaUce  haa  been  aa 
hoapitable  to  them  aa  we  have  been  ouraelvea.  The  war  haa  in  no 
way  diminiahed  thia  deaire  to  be  impartial;  perhapa  it  haa  been 
accentuated  by  a  temple  of  profeaaional  delicacy,  eaaily  explained, 
•nd  very  natural. 

"Doea  the  'ineviuble  neceaaity'  required  by  the  framera  of  the 
Convention  of  The  Hague  exiat  ao  far  aa  diaputea  aa  to  rent  are  con- 
cerned? Not  at  all.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  occupaUon  the 
good  will  of  the  court  and  of  the  bar  haa  manifeated  itaelf  in  the 
deaire  to  facilitate,  with  the  minimum  of  coat,  the  tranaaction. 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  A  new  juriaprudence  haa  been  in- 
augurated by  the  President  of  the  refereea  to  decide  on  caaes  of 
evictlona;  a  special  chamber  has  been  arranged  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  disputes  born  and  to  be  bom.  The  public  prosecutor 
has  given  instrucUons  to  the  bailiffs  not  to  intervene  except  when 
forced  to  do  so;  and  to  avoid  as  much  aa  poasible  the  creaUon  of 
costa.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are  inspired  by  the  same  desire. 
The  bar  has  created  an  oflice  of  free  consultation,  a  secUon  of  rents. 
Where  does  the  absolute  necessity  for  change  appear? 

"And  what  necessity  is  there  to  surround  a  justice  of  the  peace 
with  two  assessors?  Why  place  him  under  this  tutelage?  Does 
there  exist  in  Belgium  a  person  better  situated  to  settle  alone  the 
disputes  which  our  law  gives  to  his  jurisdiction?  What  compe- 
tence, what  light  will  the  assessors,  landlord  and  tenant,  bring  to 
him  in  a  matter  where  everything  has  been  settled  by  good  sense, 
law,  and  custom? 

Tl,'7J!"'  ^f "  excludes  the  lawyers  from  these  arbitrary  tribunals. 
The  bar  does  not  complain  of  this  exclusion.     Had  the  decree  not 
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««CMlon.  the  'ou'trtll  ;,  C  "'^'i.^^;'^^^^^        '»  «•»  —7 
"d  •plendid  bar.    It  will  JLVT       .  ^'•^•"  •»•'*••  fre.t 

•All  bj  H,.ht    All  forHoZrCTouTL  'f^''  *"  '*•  '^•• 
I'Honneur.')"  ^  ^^•^  P*r  U  Droit.    Tour  pour 

which  while  of  .  J.,^  °  >r  ,  ,  *''*  Oo'ewo'-Oener.l  himidf. 
-.be.  the  Ge^aTTJ:  '  "tVB^rJf ^  ""^  '"  ^'«"''  -- 
tl>«>  ■  casual  reading.  '       *  "  "•  '""*''7  «(  niore 

di«^Mirk^^or.rd^r^^^^^^  r-  --  -'«--» p^j- 

nlae  that  everything  l„  !J'  r  "  .     '•"  ""  "»»  f«"  »»  ««off- 

^th.,..e.pt?/r„.tftir.n^^^^^^^ 

the  most  eiMnUal,  without  wh^oJ  "^  »'"""'P'«  "^  •". 

legitimacy  or  even  The  ^.IntT  T."*^  ~""'^»  ''»»«"  *»•« 
pabIicatiJn;thati;to.aryw^!  '^:[  "  ^'"*'""'  P°*"  "  «"»  -^ 
of  .  nature  to  cnllghlTafl^^tVT'^u*"  *''  P"'"''  "^  "'"^'"^ 
the  law.  of  It.  fun'c tX"  U  l:X^^^^^^^^^^      "*•"'"•*«>  P<- 
it  .athoriae.,  and  the  mcure.  thT.^o^M  P"-""?"""'  »W«1> 

"Before  giving  the  ord  ,T  !  c' u.^  1'^^^^^  ^'^'^^ 

«nu.t  reveal  it.  exi.tence  ZtJlv  .  '  '^*"'"  *'"*''»  """•nd. 
able  act  It  mu.t  make  Lw^  •",  "r'"»  *  P*"*'*^  »»  •  P««l-h- 
.nd  the  P^n.^.^\^2^:^r;^\^\^^  ^^  "  P-''"" 
common  .en.e,  thi.  i«  l„  '^  .!  \  ^^^'  ''  ""nnianded  by 
"  required  by  the  Beli    7^°™"^  ^"^^  International  law,  thl. 
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in  virtue  of  the  law,  that  no  penalty  can  be  established  and  applied 
except  by  virtue  of  the  law,  that  no  law  is  obligatory  until  it  has 
been  published,  and  continues: 

"Contrary  to  these  imperative  requirements  the  Belgian  public 
has  not  been  advised  by  any  publication  of  the  establishment  of 
German  military  tribunals  on  our  soil.  A  vague  allusion  was  made 
to  it  in  an  affiche  of  the  Baron  von  Liittwitz  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  where  very  incidental  mention  is  made  of  a  'tribunal 
legally  constituted.'  In  what  consists  a  tribunal  legally  consti- 
tuted, whf  t  is  its  composition,  what  is  its  competence,  what  is  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction.'  Are  its  sentences  sovereign  or  are  they 
susceptible  of  remedy  or  appeal?  What  are  these  remedies?  Is 
it  true  that  besides  this  tribunal  legally  constituted  there  are  others 
represented  by  single  magistrates,  temporary  and  revocable  at  pleas- 
ure, sovereign  judges  of  fact,  of  procedure,  of  the  offence,  and  of 
the  penalty;  at  once  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  power,  able 
to  pronounce  the  gravest  penalties? 

"Is  it  true  that  between  these  two  jurisdictions  there  exists  no 
line  of  demarcation,  that  for  the  same  act  the  culpable  may  equally 
have  to  respond  before  each  of  them,  and  that  thus  the  guarantee 
offered  by  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  legally  constituted  is  no 
more  than  a  vain  appearance? 

"Of  all  this  the  public  knows  nothing.  The  lawyer  himself,  called 
by  his  mission  to  enlighten  the  public,  can  not  say  anything  defi- 
nitely. Questioned  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  an  act  from 
the  German  repressive  point  of  views  he  will  find  neither  in  the 
laws,  nor  in  the  works  of  jurisconsults,  nor  in  his  conscience,  the 
elements  of  an  accurate  response. 

"The  necessity  of  a  publication,  legally  organized,  imposes  itself 
in  a  way  much  more  imperious  when  it  is  a  question  of  infractions 
and  penalties.  It  is  a  principle  admitted  and  proclaimed  by  all  the 
jurists  of  every  country.  How  many  infractions,  however,  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian  public  by  simple 
a^chet,  without  having  been  made  precise  or  definite  in  any  of  their 
constituent  elements?  How  many  acts  have  been  punished,  the  un- 
lawful character  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  population?     How 
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"lilt  .f  „  pXJt^  ""  r"  "^  '^'°"  """  J"'M«tl.n. 

all-powerful  adversarv  Th..  •  *''^"\«^°"«''  grappHng  with  an 
warrant  consutTZ;  „J  tTe'  r/"'""*  ""*""  """^  *""-* 
pre«iveof  iUeSief  WetnnoT  'T'T  .""  *'^  "•''*  "P" 
cal  or  .oral  pL.lU,  ^^t  ^ S^  ""^  "  "  -'^'"■ 

-nd  the  courage!  well  t  I  u  T  "  ""'  '"P*'^*'"'  "«»•»"• 
unfortunate,  0^:^:1"^  Tr£.  tis  ott^r"^  f  ^^^ 
Jje^of  our  .ternal  ..or.  U  I  J'ZZZ:^  SZi 

traiT-^r  ""  ""'"'  "^  -formation?    Besides  the  police  magis- 
-  «eretU  a^^;,^  ^1:^^  sI^^^ZT^' 

informers-the  race  of  them   it  .!      -5  \        mtenOons.    And  the 
value  can  be  th^r  Zl     7-  '  """  """l^PU^*!-     Of  what 

r^lrTlthes  T  ---- -^thf XVetL- l:^  tt 
mlcuiary  searches  (perquuition,),  one  will  have  an  idea  of  the 

tra  J      *''""'""''  «^"°'"'  """»''"'  "  »»  Gennan  police  n..gis- 
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moral  tortorei  to  which  our  aspirations,  onr  thought,  and  our  liber- 
ties at  this  moment  are  subjected. 

"The  Belgian,  free  by  atavism,  accustomed  to  think  and  to  speak 
freely,  without  constraint  in  the  intimacy  of  his  home  as  in  the 
public  place,  exercising  the  right  of  criticism  against  men,  things 
and  institutions,  sparing  no  one,  no  matter  how  highly  placed,  nor 
himself,  watches  himself  henceforth,  trusts  no  one,  not  even  him- 
self. He  empties  his  drawers  of  the  most  inoffensive  papers. 
Thinkers  hesitate  to  gather  facts  for  the  purpose  of  history  for 
fear  that  one  day  an  indiscreet  baud  may  take  possession  of  them 
and  there  uncover  a  crime,  the  crime  of  intenOon. 

"Will  you  say  that  we  live  under  martial  law,  that  we  endure 
the  hard  necessities  of  war,  that  all  must  give  way  before  the  supe- 
rior interest  of  your  armies?    I  understand  martial  law  for  armies 
in  the  field.     It  is  an  immediate  reply  to  an  aggression  against 
troops,  repressed  without  phrases,  the  summary  justice  of  the  army 
chief  responsible  for  his  soldiers.     But  our  armies  are  far  away; 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  zone  of  military  operations;  nothing  men- 
aces your  troops;  the  population  is  calm.    The  people  have  resumed 
their  work,  as  you  have  invited  them  to  do.    Every  one  applies  him- 
self.    Judicial  magistrates,  provincial  magistrates,  communal  mag- 
istrates, the  clergy,  are  all  at  their  posts,  admirable  in  their  civ- 
icism, united  in  the  same  glow  of  national  fellowship  and  of  fra- 
ternity.    However,  this  calm  is   not  oblivion.  ...  The   Belgian 
people  used  to  live  happy  in  this  corner  of  the  earth,  confident  in 
its  dream  of  independence.     It  has  seen  this  dream  broken.     It 
has  seen  its  country  ruined  and  devastated,  its  old  soil,  so  hos- 
pitable, has  been  sown  with  millions  of  tombs  where  sleep  our 
very  own.     The  war  has  caused  tears  to  flow  that  no  hand  will 
ever  dry.    Its  bruised  soul  will  never  forget    But  this  people  has 
a  profound  respect  of  its  duty;  it  knows  the  laws  of  war,  and  your 
rights  as  occupant     It  will  respect  them.     Is  not  the  hour  come 
to  consider  as  closed  the  period  of  invasion,  and  to  substitute  for 
exceptional  measures  the  regime  of  occupation  such  as  is  defined  by 
international  law  and  the  Convention  of  The  Hague  which  traces 
the  limits  of  the  occupying  Power  and  imposes  obligations  on  the 
occupied  country? 
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conncction,  and  with  reason    f^  *  T  "  *"^^°  '***«'>  »  thi» 

tenant    Whoever L  te^^t  L«        "'TJ'''  ^"""  "  ""'^^  * 

confo^U,  to  it,  end,    Ct^T/tr  f^^-*' •""  ^  ""«•'  ^" 

is  still  higher.  ^     '^  °^  thinking  the  question 

property.  It  i»  the  homage  whlh  TrJl  T"  I  "  *°  P"^"** 
forces  o,  .hieh  these  estfbliThln  are  t"e  Iwe''^''*  ""'' 
For  the  same  reason  the  Palace  of  JusZ  I  T  ^  expression. 
Immunity.  Among  the  moral  l^^"  t  "'"^  ^''^  '""°'' 
justice?  This  dominates  ,11  Old  'T  T  ""'  ""P"'"'  ^"^ 
need  of  man  and  of  peoples  to  h./.  ^T"'*^'  '*"""'^  «»  *»»« 
it  is  at  the  base  of  a^  i It^ lrt\;d  f  ^""'^"  '"'''''^' 
taries.     Religions  live  and  pros2  in   L  sh^  ?  "'  ""  *'''"" 

a  religion?  prosper  m  its  shadow.     Is  it  not  itself 

"M'  fnncUoni  J    "m  lo  B.„  f„,  ,„  p„,„,„  „j  f^^ 

"Von  We  j-our  legHtoule  pride  of  He  „!*„  „  ,. 
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"Excellence: 

"You  represent  among  as  one  of  the  moat  powerful  empires 
that  the  world  has  known.  You  are  might  Might  does  not  ex- 
clude right  You  hold  from  your  Sovereign  and  your  conscience 
the  task  to  conciliate  them  in  such  measure  as  the  necessities  of 
war  will  permit,  and  as  the  respect  of  imperishable  right  and  of 
human  conscience  commands. 

"I  know  no  mission  higher  or  more  beautifuL 

"I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept,  etc.  .  .  ." 
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then  wrunff  from  if «» J^J-  ^^  *^®  ^"«s  '*  now  and 

Death  itself  is  soon  accomS^hL^:^'''''''^'^''- 
what  the  soldiers  had  done  to  the  dea^  *  ""''  f  *  ^^^^ 
were  doing  to  the  livmrV    *''t.   ^'  '*  was  what  they 

sonal  righ?  tL  conS  If  T  ''''  "'°^«*'°"  °^  ««  P*'" 
^essant.  cakulateTstlTA  ''".r^""'^^  ^'«"^*y'  the  ii- 
What  heTud^lt^^^^^^^  that  was  inflicted. 

those  back  stS-s  ^n  t  T"  ^'^*  ^^""  *^«3^  ^l^nbed 
swept  in  their  rotrevel'c^r"  7^ "  T"  ^''^^  "^^ 
some  similar  indi  Jiv  To  !^  ^^*  "^  *^"  P'^««°<^e  of 
the  gayest    nS  earth    r    r' ^^'^^^  P^P^^' «"«« 

strip;ed^f  ever^^^^ri  wed^lf'  *'"^'^"  "P^"' 
of  a  stupendous  and  nnn?   !i    !  i*^^  ™"°"«  ^ame 

inHnediaLya";:"cnt  oStr"^^^^^^    '*  "'^^ -* 
one  had  to  breatUSLt  Z      1     ^/^  "*  '*  *"^  he  of  it ; 

it  in  all  its  ut'e^sW  ^n^  ;  .  '  "'^"''  *°  '^'^"^ 
and  interesting  oTol  its  tC''*""  '*  "^^  «"'^°- 
old  friend.  Mr  AI^r+T  ^^  "P°''  strangers.  An 
to  visit  me.  bu^*  afte^a  ^'^  '' u'  '^*  ^~^«  the  sea 
mosphere  Jhokld  h£  d!  S  ^'  T*  '^"^y'  *he  at- 
Princeton.  spenfaZfn^t!"  ^'''''''**  McClenahan.  of 

ines.andcS^dn:?oS  t^ex"^^^^^^^        ^^^  ^-' 
ator  Lafayette  Young.  otlt7;\^:^i:-^^^ 
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away  with  the  outraged  feelings  of  one  who  knew  and 
loved  liberty. 

But  for  us  who  could  not  go  away  there  was  no  escape. 
Toward  evening,  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  im- 
portunate visits,  I  used  to  flee  the  Legation  and  go  for 
a  walk  alone,  trying  to  forget  for  awhile;  I  would  walk 
to   les   Hangs  d'lxeUes,  where   Samuel's   statue   of 
Eulenspiegel  would  be  brooding  in  the  winter  twilight, 
the  ycung  hero  of  Flanders  sitting  there  wistfully  gaz- 
ing afar,  while  a  maiden  of  grace  and  charm  and  dignity 
—the  Nele  of  the  legend  that  is  the  personification  of 
the  spirit  of  the  land — whispered  in  his  ear;  the  lamps 
sent  their  long,  glimmering  reflections  over  the  dark 
waters,  two  ducks  moved  along  swiftly,  leaving  in  their 
wake  two  long,  diverging  ripples,  a  scene  for  Whistler's 
handl    The  moist  air  was  pleasant  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
grey  skies,  according  somewhat  with  our  sombre  spirits, 
diffused  a  soft  light,  restful  to  the  eyes,  though  a  day  of 
sunshine,  rare  in  our  experience,  was  welcome  for  the 
cheer  it  brought.    Sometimes  I  would  go  far  out  the 
Avenue  de  Tervueren,  where  a  year  before  we  used  to 
see  the  amiable  Belgians  at  the  Trois  Couleurs  taking 
their  ease  at  their  inn;  and  the  chateau  of  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  just  showing  over  the  trees,  and  the  line  of  the 
Dark  Foret  beyond. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  Avenue  Louise  and  the  Bois, 
like  an  English  park,  beautiful  at  sunset,  a  swan  gliding 
across  the  shining  surface  of  the  little  lake;  if  it  was  rain- 
ing, as  it  was  apt  to  be,  here  was  another  picture,  the 
great  trunks  of  its  trees  a  vivid  green,  their  boles  glisten- 
ing with  moisture  through  a  veil  of  mist,  and  far  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  down  a  distant  road,  a  woman 
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^  with  bundl™  0,  t^^,  „,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

perhaps  la rZTjt     I        ^^^ssels,  or  in  the  world. 

wrth™ej.„w«,d,hen,hek„ewwhere?i.eSd^;1^^' 

taste  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  they  were  presented  ht 

if  they  survived  it  at  «!]  t?   ^*  °"*  ^^  *he  war, 

ever  to  talt  ?Ai    t^     .  *  '  *  ^*  "^^^  disturbing,  how- 
ever,  to  talk  of  the  Hundred  Years' War     Wn„  w 
war  last  so  long?  Would  our 
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cahareU  had  been  turned  into  dives  where  German  sol- 
diers caroused,  as  though  they  were  in  a  western  mining 
town. 

So  there  was  after  all  no  escape,  either  there  or  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for  on  the  way  in  the  Avenue  de  Ter- 
vueren,  there  on  the  arch  of  the  Cinquantenaire,  the 
German  flag  floated  on  the  quadriga. 

I  had  been  under  an  intolerable  depression  because  of 
the  sudden  news  of  the  death  of  a  younger  brother.  But 
everybody  was  depressed  in  Brussels.  The  strain  grew 
more  and  more  tense,  what  with  the  closed  houses,  the 
sad,  deserted  appearance  of  the  streets,  the  idle  populace, 
and  the  still  more  idle  soldiers  who  infested  the  town — 
their  idleness  was  so  vacuous  and  vicious,  born  of  the 
utter  lack  of  all  human  responsibility.  There  was,  too, 
the  lack  of  all  diversion,  all  movement,  all  gaiety.  There 
was  nothing  for  most  of  the  people  to  do  but  to  wander 
up  and  down  the  melancholy  streets;  the  shops  were 
darkened  because  they  must  economize  in  light;  they 
could  not  renew  their  stocks,  and  the  few  lighted  lamps 
only  intensified  the  gloom  that  settled  more  and  more 
upon  the  world. 

Then  a  day  of  mild  weather  would  steal  into  the  late 
winter  calendar;  there  would  be  a  touch  of  spring  in  the 
air.  Ah  I  If  spring  could  only  come  and  mean  what  it 
once  had  meant!  But  what  could  spring  or  anything  be 
without  liberty?  And  how  could  one  be  otherwise  than 
depressed  in  the  daily  presence  of  the  great  injustice 
with  which  the  very  air  was  reeking? 

No,  there  could  be  no  escape  so  long  as  that  endured. 
Better  that  the  light  of  the  sun  go  out  and  the  earth  turn 
cold  and  dead,  and  the  heavens  be  rolled  together  like 
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We.  with  Iron  CmL«7„d  Ijl       f^"'"' "'"8"» 
lifting  their  fe!^  .iT"  / 1"  T'™"«  "er,wher.. 

«fKh^;;itit:tti;:;^--''' 

waiting  for  them  to  pass  ^  "  *  ''°™*' 

cufflion  must  «t '„  S  '"'^"«  ""*  »"  ?<•««"!  d«- 
1>.M  _  Belgium,  no  meetines  were  to  h. 

bo«lev.,dTLmp.L^,  fol"'?  ""S'"*-    Along  the 

«ound the eomerfove too  L . r      *"' V"""™''' 
and  fat  »d  "noothly  C  hf  nfnk  wl"  "f  ^. ' '"^ 

the  offlcer.^d  "Sg^d   S^rn'tJl^H'  T  «* 
goose-step.  nassprJ  nn      a    j  x?     ^    "  *"®  ridiculous 


No,  there  was  no 


the  mind  that  line 
tiled  forms  in  old 


escape.    One  could  not  banish  from 
f  pinched,  pathetic  faces,  those  hud- 
clothes.    And  during  the  remainder  of 
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my  walk  I  had  to  combat  an  inward  rage  and  rebellion 
at  the  whole  miserable  business,  the  stupendous  inso- 
lence, the  appalling  insult  to  human  dignity  and  intelli- 
gence. Those  swinish  soldiers,  with  their  thick  bandy 
legs,  their  brutish  necks  and  little  piggish  eyes,  and  that 
conception  of  respect— the  goose-step.  And  this  was 
Germany  after  forty  years  of  blood  and  iron  and  dis- 
cipline and  government  to  the  last  degree,  Kultur,  and 
so  forth,  its  own  people  the  first  to  be  conquered  and  en- 
slaved, surrendering  their  own  liberties  and  ready  to  help 
deprive  other  people  of  theirs,  like  the  elephants  in  Siam 
that  are  first  captured,  then  trained  to  lure  their  kind 
into  chains. 


LXVI 

KESISTAMCK 

«f  m"'^*'*"7.*'  ^«™">ny.  after  forty-four  short  vear. 
ri  ^^  TV'^^-G^rmany's  iron,  and  Europe/l!S 

the  Zh  nf  .1    ;^'^^^^  of  America,  a  nation  founded  on 
oLl5i    .    '  ^"^  *"*'°n  *f  Philadelphia,  could  not 
long  abide  ,„  a  world  as  small  as  this  had  been  n^ 
by  steam  and  gas  and  electricity  and  steel. 

Strange,  too.  as  Golden  Rule  Jones  used  to  sav  thev 
are  aU  people,  "just  folks."   Occasionall^!  in  tho^  d^ 

^dd^S'  •'  °"^  '"^^'^  ^^°-^^  -«  did^'sletef^ 
n  ddy  old  Visages,  crowned  with  white  hair  and  adorned 

fled  r'nl"  '^"^''  ^^'^^^^'^^  ^^'^'^^^^^-^  «nd  de- 
fied about  them    But  the  goose-step  seemed  to  degree 

them ;  they  d,d  not  all  relish  the  glory  of  war.  ^ 

♦h.  .    I    i"  °"''!  ""^^  '^  °""°"«  confession  to  me.    In 

nd  h'cltVr'''  ''  the  occupation,  half  mad  with  hat^ 

and  ho   for  revenge,  he  used  to  imagine  himself  some 

allow  v""^,!  P'""""  ''°^^'^''  ^'  '^^^  t^^^^t  he  did  not 
al  ow  hmiself  to  go  to  the  length  of  forming  any  such 
mten  ,on.  but  he  used  to  find  fpeculiar  sati^fSras 

the  ^t  of  l^n'"*  **•'  'IT  •"  ^™««==in»  himself  in 
the  act  of  kilhng  one  of  the  men  in  field  grey.    In  his 

walks  playmg  with  this  dangerous  idea,  he  would  selert 

to  kill  one  of  them,  which  one  of  them  would  it  be?" 
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He  would  tee  one.  but  on  coming  up,  on  looking  closely, 
he  would  My  to  himself.  "No,  not  that  one;  I  couldn't 
kill  him."  He  would  meet  another,  but  no,  he  would 
say,  "I  couldn't  kill  him."  And  so  on;  it  was  always 
thus,  always  something  in  each  one  of  them  with  its 
human  appeal,  something  that  moved  him  to  pity  if  not 
to  forgiveness,  and  in  this  o<id  psychological  experience 
he  never  once  saw  one  whom  he  could  have  brought 
himself  to  slay,  never  saw  the  victim  of  his  desperate 
imagining. 

The  older  Germany  had  meant  so  much  that  was  good 
and  pleasant  to  think  upon — all  the  various  connota- 
tions of  such  names  as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel, 
Wagner,  Schiller,  and  Goetjie.  There  had  l)een  Car- 
lyle's  vast  enthusiasm,  too,  his  translation  of  Schiller's 
works  and  his  tremendous  book  on  tlie  Great  Frederick. 
Then  the  Rhine,  the  legends,  the  songs,  and  all  that,  and 
the  traditions  of  1848,  Carl  Schurz,  Vram  Sigel,  and 
their  like.  All  this  had  passed  away.  There  comes  an 
hour,  as  Mr.  Guglielmo  Ferrero  has  said,  in  the  lives 
of  nations  as  of  men,  when  a  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween moral  and  material  success.  Germany  had  made 
the  choice,  and  the  old  Germany  was  gone,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

But  in  Belgium  resistance  was  mounting  steadily;  not 
the  foolish  and  impotent  resistance  of  blind  force,  the 
franc-tireur,  the  concealed  assassin  and  the  flaming  re- 
volt, but,  what  is  so  much  stronger,  so  wholly  irresistible, 
baffling  to  bayonets  and  mitrailleuse,  the  moral  re«  st- 
ance of  a  whole  united  people.  Belgium  had  forgotten 
the  old  quarrels,  the  old  divisions  of  politics  and  race, 
even  those  more  acerbic  differences  of  religion.  The 
old  saying  that  "Walloon  and  Flemish  are  but  given 
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name.,  the  fomily  name  is  HelKian"  had  lieeome  a  ver- 
ity, testifled  by  a  thousand  acts  a  day.  The  old  social 
cleavage  was  not  so  wide;  men  of  all  ranks  worked  to- 
gether.  Despite  the  prohibition,  many  little  patriotic 
medals  were  being  sold.  The  nunusmalie  art  is  carried 
farther  in  Uelgiqm  than  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
save  France;  the  whole  history  of  the  land  is  told  in 
medallions.  There  were  portraits  of  the  King  and 
Wueen;  one  of  them  bore  the  profile  of  the  King  and 
on  the  reverse  the  words  "Beige  ton  jours!" 

Even  the  children  resisted.  There  is  a  word,  con- 
sidered highly  improper  in  the  French  language,  which, 
in  the  human  need  for  human  expression  began  to  have 
a  tremendous  vogue;  a  gentleman  inadvertently  uttered 
It  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Mercier  one  day.  and 
then  instantly  begged  his  pardon.  But  the  sensitive 
face  of  the  great  man  lighted  up  with  its  sweet,  humor- 
ous smile,  and  he  said: 

"C'eat  un  mot  qui  vole  de  houche  en  Louche  maintc- 
nant,  et  tout  le  mondc  s'en  acrt." 

It  does  not  sound  so  terrible  in  the  English  ear.  One 
afternoon  a  little  girl  of  six  years,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  family,  was  in  the  tram  with  her  nurse,  and  seeing 
a  German  soldier  eating  a  sausage,  remarked, 

"Martian,  voila  un  cochon  qui  en  mange  un  autre." 
Thereupon  a  German  officer  who  was  in  the  tram  leaned 
over  and  said  to  her  very  seriously  and  severely,  that 
he  could  speak  French,  English.  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
and  the  child  gravely  looked  up  at  him  and  said: 
"Ah/  Comme  da  doit  etre  commode  pour  voyagerr 
When  toward  the  middle  of  January  orders  were  is- 
sued to  the  effect  that  all  foreigners-^xcept  Germans 
—should  report  at  the  £cole  JNIilitaire  to  be  enrolled, 
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and  the  turn  of  the  English  women,  for  the  most  part 
governesses  or  nurses,  came,  they  did  not  forget  the 
splendid  injunction  to  "be  British"  and  sang  "Rule 
Britannia  I"  in  the  face  of  the  officers. 

There  were  always  "incidents."  Down  in  the  Place 
Ste.  Catherine,  near  the  church  of  that  name,  there  was 
a  statue  of  Ferrer,  placed  there,  I  believe,  by  the  Social- 
ists, a  great  bronze  figure  in  the  nude,  a  man  holding 
aloft  a  flaming  torch.  Suddenly  one  day  the  city  au- 
thorities received  a  letter  from  the  Military  Governor 
of  Brussels,  saying  that  he  had  been  told  that  the  statue 
had  been  "soiled  in  a  grievous  manner  by  a  malevolent 
hand."  (Airui  qu'on  me  I'annonce,  le  monument  Ferrer  a 
ite  soli,  en  des  proportions,  fdcheusea,  par  une  m^in 
malveillante.)  Therefore  the  city  authorities  must  at 
once  remove  the  monimient.  The  city  authorities.  Cath- 
olics, independents,  liberals,  socialists,  unanimously  re- 
fused; there  was  a  long  correspondence,  and  excitement 
for  a  week;  the  local  authorities  refused  to  move  in  the 
matter,  and  finally  the  Germans  sent  soldiers  down  to 
the  Place  Ste.  Catherine,  built  a  scaffold  and  took  down 
the  bronze  statue,  while  a  number  of  curious  Belgians, 
held  at  discreet  distance  by  armed  guards,  looked  on  in 
amusement.  The  statue  was  removed  with  the  greatest 
difficulty;  they  had  to  use  flaming  chemical  lamps  to 
melt  the  poor  man's  feet  in  order  to  get  him  off'  his 
stone,  and  then  the  bare  pedestal  stood  there,  a  much 
more  eloquent  monument  to  liberty  of  conscience  in  the 
world  than  the  statue  had  ever  been.  And  then  the 
Germans  took  away  the  pedestal,  and  levelled  and 
smoothed  over  the  spot  where  it  had  been,  and  thousands, 
gazing  on  the  vacant  scene,  who  had  never  thought  of 
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^^E^'S*  "i"^  *"  ™°n"ment  as  high  as  they  pleased. 
H  J  S  ;°"'.'  P*"*"™*  ^"  "'^d  Sunday  after  Sun 
day  m  the  churches;  and  it  was  in  the  churches  that  the 
pateotic  fervour  oftenest  broke  out.  Each  Sunday  for 
instance  at  St.  Jacques  sur  Coudenberg.  one  S 'wt 
ness  a  beautiful  and  touching  scene,  if  one  cZced  to 

^uIdr^"'T**"°""-    My^^-^orygoesbacktoacod 
Sunday  in  January;  the  church  was  crowded  the  ^r 
tico  was  fUled  with  a  great  mass;  men.  wrmen  and  chl 

iTal  iTtZtt"'  ^""^*  '°"^'^"^'  straining  thl 

PW  n  ,'"  ^'  '°^'''  ^««^^«  ^^r«  gathered  in  the 
Place  Royale,  awaiting  for  the  congregation  to  come 
out;  far  over  the  heads  of  the  worshipers  I  c^uld"e 

whv  in T        1  *^'  '"'""»  ^""^-    B"t  this  was  not 
why  a^  the  people  were  there;  many  of  them  were  not 
Cahohcs.     For  still  they  leaned  forward.  .  .  .  Pr" 
ently  the  mass  was  over  and  the  great  organ  of  The 
church  rolled  out  its  deep  tones.  and^U  thosTLs  s^'d 
denty  hghted  up.  The  organ  was  playing  "Vers  ll^e- 
niP.    one  of  the  patriotic  hymns  of  BelgiL.    The  fale 
were  expectant;  but  that  was  not  what  the  people  were 
waitmg  for;  that  was  not  then  prohibited.    Andtlen 
from  the  last  chord  of  "Vers  I'AvenIr  "  fi,-  ,, ".' 

verv  «nffixr  ;«*  *u  \  .  Avenir.  the  organ  rolled 
very  softly  mto  the  strains  of  "La  BrabanconnP  »  th. 
proscribed  Belgian  national  air     "  ,^''^''''"*?°"n«'    t^e 

staUy  informed  all  tl,ose  eager  t!=^  ^^Z 
played  ,  onee  very  «,ftly.  ,he„  played  it  .^„TS 
on  peal,  m  loud,  triumphant,  stately  tones.  eC  mam 
had  uneovered;  I  glanced  at  all  ibose  facet  r»W 
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draum  witii  intense  emotion,  or  pathetic  with  quivering 
lips,  and  then  all  wet  with  a  sudden  rain  of  tears.  The 
strains  of  "La  Braban9onne"  ceased,  and  all  the  agony, 
all  the  sorrow,  all  the  patriotic  longing  and  the  strange 
nostalgia  from  which  they  suffered  was,  in  the  instant, 
an  agonizing  cry  of  "Vive  la  Belgique!" 


LXVII 
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Jeune,  the  bapb#.r    «o;^  *  'ourtn  of  July.     Le  . 

"To  show  in  my  window,"  he  said. 

fc-lLtS  •'•)"'°  *  ""  '^""•"    <''~'  '•""'- 

Poor  Le  Jeune  I    He  was  terrible      «;„,*  *»,«  r« 
mans,  yet  forever  hopeful;  he  a^  i^d  ?h   Ittt': 
portant  mformation;  the  Cossacks  were  already  ov^. 
running  Gennany.  the  Allies  were  coming  in  the  spri^l- 
then  he  would  have  his  revenge.  ^     *^' 

The  Belgians  at  that  time  had  rather  vague  notions 
.f  Amencan  holidays,  though  they  know  them  all  now 
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and,  hearing  that  the  fourteenth  of  February  was  Val- 
entine's Day,  they  seemed  not  to  have  associated  it  with 
the  amiable  Saint  of  that  name,  but  to  have  concluded 
that  it  was  the  American  national  holiday.  And  so  on 
the  thirteenth,  the  city  blossomed  forth  in  our  colours, 
our  flag  was  displayed  in  the  windows  and  the  people 
wore  the  red,  white  and  blue;  and  another  shower  of 
cards  fluttered  down  at  the  Legation  door,  with  letters, 
and  flowers,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  souvenirs,  poems, 
banners — Valentines  indeed  I 

And  then  they  learned  that  the  day  was  not  a  national 
holiday.  A  week  went  by,  and  one  morning,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  Commissaire  de  Police  came  to  ask  what  ar- 
rangements we  desired  him  to  make  for  the  great  fes- 
tival on  Monday.  ' 

"Ch  sera  quelque  chose  de  colossal!"  he  exclaimed 
with  wide  eyes. 

I  looked  at  the  calendar ;  and  what  with  troubles  about 
the  Japanese  Legation,  and  the  English  colony,  and  the 
arrest  of  British  consuls,  and  the  status  of  our  own  con- 
suls, and  the  ravitaillement,  and  a  merchant  at  Liege' 
who  had  offended  the  Germans  by  printing  a  card  with 
the  American  flag  and  the  Belgian  flag  side  by  side,  with 
some  appropriate  sentiment,  and  difliculties  incident  to 
Germany's  reply  to  the  President's  notes  about  the  sub- 
marine blockade,  and  all  the  nervous  feeling  in  the  air, 
I  had  forgotten  that  Monday  was  Washington's  Birth- 
day. 

It  was  all  very  touching,  and  yet  it  made  me  nervous 
for  I  feared  the  possible  effect  upon  the  situation,  al- 
ready made  difficult  enough  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  American  and  German  Governments,  and 
so  I  asked  Gibson  to  see  M.  Lemonnier  and  to  explain 
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the  situation  to  him.  and  while  assuring  him  of  our 

Tr  tr^^'*'^:;}  '^PP-"-*-"'  *«  ask  /at  there  be^o 
demonstration     The  Burgomaster  made  a  public  an- 
nouncment  of  my  desire,^  and  Washington's  Birthd^ 
dawned-and  almost  the  first  thing  I  saw  in  the  moiS^ 
i?  ^l^l^^'^i^^^re  de  Police,  in  white  gloves,  very 
fine,  wath  his  sword,  in  front  of  the  Legation!  manS 
the  crowds  that  came  up  the  Rue  de  Treves.    They  S 
a  veritable  procession  on  our  side  of  the  street!  Sere 
were  scores  of  passers-by  gazing  on.  men  and  women 
waitmg  patiently,  to  say  nothing  of  German  spies.    The 
httle  leaf  m  the  door  kept  clicking  incessantly,  and  cards 
poured  m.  with  masses  of  flowers,  great  bouquets  knot- 

!n^7'i?  T        ""'  *"^  *^^  ^^^S^^""  <^°Io»"  entwined. 

and  letters  from  everybody,  even  from  the  little  children 

n  the  schools   And  there  were  crowds  everywhere,  along 

the  boulevards  and  the  Avenue  Louise,  in  the  brilliant 

*  Pas  de  Manifestation 

M.  Maurice  Lemonnier,  ff.  de  Bourgmestrp    «  a  '  1.  cir- 

culaire  suivante  aux  gardes  bourgeois  de  Bruxelles- 

Des  manifestations  en  I'honneur  des  Etats-Uni,  uAm^rique 
sc  pr6parent  pour  undi  prochain,  22  «vrier,  jour  anniversL 
de  la  naissance  de  Washington. 

"Cette  date  n'est  pas  celle  de  la  fgte  naUonale  des  Etate-Unis 
qui  se  c^lfebre  le  4  juillet.  ' 

del!™,™  ^""*"  ''"  ^*"''"^"''  "*  ''^  t''"'^^'^  ^-^  """""ents 
de  reconnaissance  que  nos  compatriotes  expriment  pour  son  pays. 

dlntr  "•"'"""'"'"  'l"''"'^"''^  manifestation  ne  soit  organis^e 
dan,  Ics  circonstances  actuelles  et  surtout  lundi  prochain:  ni  carte, 
de  visite,  ni  drapeaux,  ni  insigne  americain. 

..7/'""  ?«°'"''»«"  q"«  nos  concitoyens  voudront  bien  ddferer  h 
Lnf  r  T       "",'°*'''f"*"«"'t  P«  personnellement  et  d^conseil- 

Unis  et  k  la  Belgique  elle-meme." 
La  Belgique,  February  22,  1915. 
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sun,  and  every  one  wearing  the  American  colours,  and 
little  children  playing  with  the  American  flags.  There 
were  German  sentinels  posted  about,  too,  but  that  may 
have  been  because  some  prince  was  passing  throu^,  or 
for  some  other  military  reason.  And  the  evening  came, 
and  the  day  ended  with  a  visit  from  Madame  Carton  de 
Wiart  and  a  band  of  children  dressed  as  Red  Indians, 
very  charming! 

The  day,  as  we  heard  later,  in  the  slow  way  in  which 
news  got  abcut  Belgium,  had  not  passed  off  so  quietly 
at  Li^ge.    A  woman,  who  it  seems  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Germans  to  do  so,  appeared  on  the  streets  sell- 
ing rosettes  of  the  American  colours  and  little  American 
flags,  and  was  met  by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
tore  her  colours  from  her  and  threw  them  on  the  ground. 
And  immediately  there  was  ahnost  a  riot,  and  the  Ger- 
man troops  were  ordered  out.    They  cleared  the  streets, 
made  some  arrests  and  forbade  the  wearing  of  the 
American  colours.    Thereupon  the  Kommandant  tele- 
phoned to  Brussels  and  was  told  that  he  had  made  a  ter- 
rible "kaffe"  and  that  it  must  be  atoned  at  once.    Then 
the  Kommandant  sent  for  the  Burgcxnaster  who,  poor 
man,  went  to  the  Kommandantur  thinking  there  was 
more  trouble  in  store  for  him,  but  the  Kommandant  was 
exceptionally  polite,  was  delighted  to  see  him,  called  him 
"my  dear  Bourgomaster"  and,  in  a  word,  fawned  where 
he  had  frowned.    He  asked  the  Burgomaster  to  return 
the  letter  he  had  written  forbidding  the  wearing  of  the 
American  flag,  told  him  that  he  might  now  wear  it,  even 
pinned  one  on  the  breast  of  the  Burgomaster  himself, 
and  then  pinned  one  on  his  own  breast;  and  the  offi- 
cers went  out  and  invited  the  woman  who  sold  the  flags 
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ISo^^Aii"'  ■?*^  '".  '"'°**^"  °^  *»>«  German  staff 
adwned  themselves  with  the  American  colours. 

However,  a  new  decree  was  issued  that  evening  order- 

T?  r"  r  "I"*  PJP"^»«o°  to  go  to  bed  at  7  o'clock. 
Ihe  College  des  Bourgmestres  et  Echevins  of  Lou- 
vain  m  a  touchmg  resolution  declared  that: 

r„Jn,  f?""  T  ?"*'*'"  °^  *^*  ^'ty,  rising  from  its 
rums,  three  streets  or  squares  will  receive  the  illustrious 
names  of  President  Wilson.  General  George  wTsh^g 
ton,  and  of  the  American  Nation.  ^ 

festmg  the  miperishable  gratitude  that  the  whole  popu- 
ation  of  Louvain,  victim  of  an  atrocious  war,  holds  for 

uXT^^l  "''Tl  ""^  *'  ^'"*  '^"^  ^'^^  °«tion  of  the 
W   *  States  of  America;  to  those  who  contributed 
from  afar,  by  their  liberality,  to  relieve  the  frightful  mis- 
ery,  and  to  those  who.  in  order  still  better  to  devote 
ft^lves  to  this  great  work  of  humanity,  have  not 
feared  to  expose   hemselves  to  many  dangers,  and  who 
go  so  far  even  voluntarily  to  share  all  the  hardships  of 
the  destiny  of  a  people  martyred  for  their  loyalty  to 
then,  word  of  honour,  decide  solemnly  to  associate  them- 
selves, m  the  name  of  the  ancient  city,  formerly  so  pros- 
perous and  overwhehned  for  centuries  with  such  pre- 
cious hbert^s.  with  the  fite  that  the  noble  American 
nation  celebrates  on  the  22nd  February,  in  memory  of 
the  dlushious   founder  of  its   independence  and   its 
grandeur.  General  George  Washington,  who  so  justly 
merits  the  title  of  'Father  of  His  Country,'  the  most 
glorious  that  a  statesman  can  desire. 

"The  cradle  of  a  university  five  hundred  years  old.  and 
to-day  partly  rumed  like  herself,  the  town  of  Louvain 
can  not  let  pass  the  opportunity  to  associate  with  one  of 
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the  greatest  of  soldiers  the  name  of  the  learned  profes* 
sor,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  teachings  and  the  great  value 
of  whose  political  works,  no  less  than  the  firmness  of 
his  character  and  the  admirable  dignity  of  his  life,  have 
borne  him  successively  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  PrincetMi,  to  the  governorship  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  finally  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

"And  finally  to  perpetuate  for  future  ^nerations  the 
testimony  of  its  sentiments  of  fervent  gratitude,  the 
College  des  Bourgmestres  et  Echevins  decides  to-day 
that  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  city,  raised  from  its 
ruins,  three  streets  or  squares  shall  receive  the  illustrious 
names  of  President  Wilson,  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  American  jNation." ' 

*  "Voulant  ne  paisser  echapper  aucune  occasion  de  manifester  la 
reconnaissance  imp^rissable  que  toute  la  population  louvaniste,  vic- 
Ume  d'une  guerre  atroce,  gardcra  anx  g^n^reux  citoyens  de  la 
grande  et  libre  nation  des  Etats-Unis  d'Am^rique;  k  cenx  qui  con- 
tribuent  de  loin,  par  leurs  largesses,  k  soulager  son  affreuse  misire, 
et  k  ceux  qui,  pour  mieux  se  d^vouer  encore  k  cette  grande  oeuvre 
d'humanit^,  n'ont  pas  craint  de  s'exposer  k  maints  dangers  et  vont 
meme  jusqu'Jt  partager  volontairement  toutes  les  rigeurs  du  sort 
d'un  peuple  martyrise  pour  la  fidelity  de  la  parole  d'honneur;  de- 
cide de  s'associer  solennellement,  au  nom  de  I'antique  cit£,  autre- 
fois si  florissante  et  combine  depuis  des  si^cles  de  si  pr&ieuses 
libert^s,  k  la  fete  que  la  noble  Nation  Am6ricaine  calibre  le  ii 
f£vrier,  en  m^moire  de  I'illustre  fondateur  de  son  ind^pendance  et 
de  grandeur,  le  general  Georges  Washington,  qui  merita  si  juste- 
ment  le  titre  de  "Phre  de  sa  Patrie,"  le  plus  glorieux  qu'un  homme 
d'Etat  puisse  envier. 

"Berceau  d'une  university  cinq  fois  sdculaire  et  aujourd'hoi  en 
partie  ruinde  comme  elle-meme,  la  ville  de  Louvain  ne  pent  man- 
quer  d'associer  au  souvenir  d'un  des  plus  grands  capitaines  le  nom 
du  savant  professeur  que  I'eclat  de  son  enseignement  et  Is  haute 
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a-brflJer,  was  a  quav  indeerl  f«,  ♦!,-         i  . 

thASP  f5™-o       Tv/  '"**«^a.  for  the  canal  was  there  in 

^:s^nxsns:.t:^-:t:L^ 

any  moment    The  canal  has  been  filled  in  !nd  now  tte^ 

In  !r  and  r"    •  V^''  °^  "^^^'^^  «*-«"«  -"^  Mes- 
jonnier,  and  the  pamters  of  those  days.    They  were  idl 

fnend3  of  the  elder  Cardon.  and  during  the  warlnsJo 

r^;!:  r ''r  ^""^  p^--'aTyirin  yr 

seis ,  some  of  them  hved  in  the  Cardon  home  where  thev 
could  sketch  all  day  if  they  wished,  those  red  and  g^S 
ggdbrownsads  that  drifted  in  the  chan^.  light  ^ng 

valeur  de  .«  6tude»  politique.,  non  moln.  que  la  ferm^^iJ 

cracttre  et  I'wlmirable  dignity  de  «  vie  1^1    T  "° 

ment  k  1.  p,<,ide„ce  de  l'UnTve„i^  de  Pr^;.*^  *  '"""'''^*- 

de  l'l?».f  I  \i       r  ^'"'^epsiie  de  Frinceton,  au  gouvernement 

veaux  de  la  ci«  releX  ^  ^    '  ^'""'  '"  *»"'"*«"  "O"- 

ia  Belgique,  February  22,  1915. 
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the  smooth  waters  of  the  old  canal.  But  the  old  house 
within  remains  much  as  it  was,  save  for  the  treasures 
that  Mr.  Cardon  has  added  to  it.  One  enters  a  hall  hung 
in  tapestry  and  feels  at  once  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  the  furnishings  and  decorations  of  which  are  the 
result  of  two  lifetimes  of  devoted,  intelligent  and  artistic 
care.  It  is  filled,  not  crowded,  with  all  sorts  of  <^jeta 
d'art,  paiiatings,  bronzes,  sketches,  wood  carvings,  brass, 
old  furniture,  even  the  doors  and  wainscotings  and  ceil- 
ing having  their  individuality  and  their  relations  to  all 
the  rest,  and  without  confusion  of  styles.  There  is  a 
beautiful  spiral  staircase  thot  leads  up  to  a  nobly  vault- 
ed room  where  there  are  canvases  of  Rubens,  of  van 
Dyck,  and  of  Rembrandt,  and  all  the  masters  of  the 
Flemish  school.  , 

It  was  out  of  all  these  treasures  that  Mr.  Cardon 
chose,  as  a  gift  to  express  the  gratitude  of  Belgium  to 
America,  van  Dyck's  sketch  of  his  great  painting  "Le 
Manteau  de  St  Martin."    It  is  one  of  the  finest  can- 
vases from  the  brush  of  the  master,  and  in  his  grand 
style,  glowing  with  all  the  colours  of  his  brilliant  palette. 
It  had  often  been  sought  after  by  American  connois- 
X  seurs,  and  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  tried  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Cardon  to  part  with  it.    It  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  warmth  of 
the  Belgian  heart,  that  simple  little  ceremony  at  the  Le- 
gation when  Mr.  Cardon  came  to  present  it.    He  had 
asked  M.  Lemonnier,  the  Burgomaster,  to  make  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  and  there 
in  the  presence  of  the  echevins  and  of  the  Legation  staff, 
M.  Lemonnier  made  a  graceful  little  speech,  in  which, 
in  thus  presenting  Mr.  Cardon's  gift,  he  compared 
America  to  St.  Mai  In,  and  his  own  city,  to  the  jay  in 
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Le  Fontaine's  fable  of  "Le  GeaJ  qui  s'est  nai^  A^ 

t^^'^X^a^"  M- Cordon  i^adaTtter  as  rdll'oT 
gift,  in  wh,ch  he  stipulated  that  the  paintin^ww  to  be 

a  cha  Jnn  "  *  «*"*^*"»«»  «'  t«»te  and  culture  and 
tn^n^?  «>™Pan.on.  We  used  to  go  now  and  then 
to  the  httle  restaurant  "Le  Vieux  Sabot"  on  the  quav 

later  AltZTsl  •"'  ?rj^  *'^  ""^P*-'  -<»  '•  -^ 

fori  aH      fr  'V*'"*'"^-    «^  ^«*  ^  grea?  talent 

that  he  hi       /iT^  *u.**"  *•'"  '^^'  •*  ^'^^  *°o  bad 
that  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  make  his  living  by 

practicing  ,t.    I  came  eventually  to  know  nearly  all  the 

painters  and  sculptors  of  Brussels.    Victor  GiJul.  who 

the  nSL\;!:^rr  ^^'^  r^  •^^^"^  "«'»-'  ^as  rendered 
^hr^^      •**''/^'™''*'  ^*^^"*  '"  b'*«  landscapes,  was 

army,  and  Jean  Gauweloos  in  Holland.    Old  Jan  Stob- 
Sl^\"*T!  '"^'  ^^  ^'^''t"*  °^  Belgian  painters. 

oldest    r.l^  '^n'  ?'  ""  ^»''"'  -^  Slrobbant.  the 
oldest  of  them  all-he  had  seen  the  revolution  of  isio- 

wtl^?'.-        ™  '"'*'^'  '^"^  *^^  ^^t«  that  had  over- 
whelmed  his  country  was,  by  a  kindly  conspiracy  of  his 

friends.  memfuUy  kept  from  him.    There  wasted! 

tTsts  a^dT'  ^r!,^«"^^"»'  the  dean  of  Belgian  ar- 
tists, and  Leon  Fredericq.  who  has  concentrated  in  his 

ZIT  fF.T'  °'  '^'  ^'"^^  °^  *b«  P^««-ts.  the  la- 
borers and  all  the  poor.    There  was  Franz  van  Holder 

n^  ^  r*Tu"*'[' '"  ^^°^^  ^*"*«  ^^ep  in  the  charm- 
Twf''^^  ^;'  ^""''  ^  ^P^"*  ™«"y  pleasant  houTs. 
There  was  Ferdinand  Knopff.  delicate,  enigmatic   in 
dubitably  of  the  school  of  the  pre-RaphaditesfTho  lived 
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in  a  house  near  the  Bois  that  made  one  think  of  Burne* 
Jones.   And  there  was  Henri  Thomas,  with  his  pictures 
of  grUeitet  and  cocottea,  painting  those  terrible  subjects 
of  Felicien  Rous  with  the  brush  of  Alfred  Stevens. 
There  were  Count  Jacques  de  Lalaing,  the  portraitist 
and  sculptor,  and  Thomas  Vin^otte,  the  sculptor,  who 
belongs  to  a  smnewhat  earlier  day.    I  spent  pleasant 
moments  in  the  studio  of  Guillaume  Charlier  and  in 
the  studio  of  Charles  Samuel,  the  sculptor,  who  made 
the  de  Coster  memorial  with  its  figure  of  Eulenspiegel 
there  at  the  ponds  of  Ixelles.    Then  there  is  Marcette, 
who  has  done  the  Yser  and  the  Belgian  littoral  in  such 
broad,  dashing  style;  and  Gte.  Bemier,  the  animalist, 
and  van  Zevenbergen  and  Philippe   Swynkop,   and 
Henry  van  Haelen,  another  portrait-painter;  and  Ren6 
Janssens,  who  does  such  charming  interiors;  and  Lucien 
WoUes,  whose  portraits  in  pastel  have  such  an  original 
and  delicate  charm,  Joseph  Francois,  who  lived  and 
painted  in  the  Foret,  and  Firmin  Baes,  whose  pictures 
came  to  have  such  a  vogue  during  the  war,  and  Pinot, 
and  C.  J.  Watelet,  the  portraitist:  and  Madame  Cail- 
leux,  the  sculptor,  and  Jules  van  den  Leene,  and  Lefe- 
bvre,  and  Herman  Richir,  and  L.  Titz  and  Toussaint, 
A.  Crespin,  A.  Lynen,  Ramah,  Leempoels,  Taelemans, 
Omer  Coppens,  G.  M.  Stevens,  Laermans,  Mathieu  and 
many  another.    I  cannot  give  them  all;  there  are  about 
two  thousand  painters  in  Brussels,  and  they  produce  88,- 
000  paintings  a  year^— not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  great 
works  of  art;  I  used  to  go  to  see  them,  or  some  of  them, 
in  their  studios  with  Gustave  van  Zype,  the  critic,  or 
with  Fernand  Wicheler,  the  playwright,  and  we  would 
go  now  and  then  to  see  the  paintings  that  old  Jan  Stob- 
baerts  at  his  death  had  left  in  the  studio  of  his  little 
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hou«e  in  the  R„e  Vifquin.  Stobbaerts  was  a  great 
painter,  and  an  intereatinK.  pungent  and  original  per- 
•onahty  whose  genre  works,  for  colour  and  facture,  wiU 
one  day  have  a  high  rank. 

He  was  bom  in  Antwerp  and  had  studied  with  de 
Bi«eckel«er  under  the  great  Ly,  there.    "//  y  avait  en 

uu^'.  if.""**^  *°  **y*  »P«^'>l'«n«  French  slowly  with 
his  broad  Flemish  accent,  "/roi>  peintres.  Ly»,  de 
BratcMaer  et  moi.  Et  Ly»  et  de  Braeckelaer  »<mt 
uV'  u^*/""*  ^^  Braeckelaer,  early  in  the  sixties, 
had  revolted  from  the  schools  and  gone  into  the  open  air 
to  paint  and  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  Stob- 
baert^  sat  in  the  bam-yard  of  a  farm  at  Woluwe,  there 

«id  the  mysterious  interiors  of  stables.    But  such  piMf 
Sudi  cows!   Such  colours,  such  lights  and  shadows! 

But  what  has  painting  to  do  with  the  German  occu- 
pation  of  Belgium?  For  the  first  six  months  after  the 
war  none  of  the  artists  could  work;  their  spirits  were 

hJw-^    :».^"*,'".^°^"  ^y  '^'  ^""^  ^'^'""•ty  that 
had  befallen  their  land.    Then  slowly,  a  little  at  a  time. 

they  took  up  their  brushes  and  went  to  work  again; 
perhaps  ,t  was  the  spring  that  wrought  its  miracle  in 
their  souls,  and  then,  to  their  disappointment,  when  the 
sprmg  came  they  could  not  go  out  of  doors  in  its  pur- 
suit.   *  or  the  Germans  would  allow  no  one  to  sketch  out 
of  doors  unless  he  had  a  written  permission  from  the 
Kommandantur,  and  that  the  painters  scorned  to  ask. 
What  demand  of  a  German  Oberleutnant  permission 
to  sketch  those  lovely  and  familiar  scenes  of  their  own 
Brabant?    Not  they  I    And  so  they  did  their  part,  spon- 
taneously, in  the  passive  resistance. 
One  painter  however,  a  Frenchman,  one  afternoon. 
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unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  country,  went  out 
near  Uccle  and  set  up  his  easel.  A  German  sentinel  ap- 
peared, and  the  painter  thought  he  had  come  to  take  him 
to  the  Kommandantur.  But  the  sentinel  stood  silently 
by  and  over  his  shoulder  watched  him  paint;  finally  the 
sentinel  sighed  and  said,  in  French: 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  interior  of  a  studio  once 
more." 

The  Frenchman  looked  up  suddenly. 

"I  am  a  painter  in  times  of  peace,"  the  German  said. 
And  ere  long  they  had  forgotten  that  they  were  ene- 
mies, and  were  mere  citizens  in  the  great  democracy  of 
art,  whose  influences,  because  they  are  not  of  this  but, 
of  another  and  a  better  world,  pervaded  the  hearts  of 
the  Frenchman  and  the  German;  and  when  the  German 
said  that  he  would  be  oflF  duty  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  that  he  should  like  to  visit  the  Frenchman's  studio, 
the  Frenchman  promised  to  wait.  They  went  and  talked 
a  long  time  there  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  studio,  lit- 
tered with  sketches  and  studies  and  easels  and  palettes, 
until  the  German  sighed  again  and  said  that  it  was  a 
shame  that  there  should  be  a  war  thus  to  derange  men's 
plans. 

"Yes."  replied  the  Frenchman,  "the  Kaiser  has  much 
to  answer  for." 

And  then  instantly  they  were  back  in  this  world  once 
more,  and  because  they  were  in  this  world  they  began 
to  quarrel  and  to  squabble,  and  came  near  to  blows. 

Brussels,  contrary  to  her  experience  in  the  war  of 
1870,  was  no  refuge  for  painters  during  this  latest  war 
that  Germany  forced  on  the  world,  despite  what  the 
German  who  was  only  a  sentinel,  when  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  painter,  may  have  said.    There  were 
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ZZZ^?  '^^''^'  *^°"«^  «  '^^'^  pride  they  were 

It  was  not,  perhaps  at  the  fir«f   .,  *^  ""^^  *°  rough. 
had  been  m  fonner  times,  perlmps  better  or  m  i     . 

TO  renne  upon  the  distmcbons  we  make,  even  when  we 
try  not  to  make  them,  in  our  socielv    n»,  "  "°™  7= 

«-  ever  ^to  hoinrtiJ'HvZ:^!'^'^;^ 

^a::  dr^aTr  r  •  "■-  "■""™  ■"  '■'~!'- 
.o^hj:^-^;---~,K"r:^:: 

1  recall  a  pathetic  picture  drawn  for  me  by  an  employ^ 
totl^e"Snfr\^"'"^""''-"'^''''eir.un;hL 

eat  tVrf  •  "  T"'  '»''  ""^y  <««*  l*™  used  to 

of  t?,  M  '"""■.?»">■'  '""'  ''''  "«''-  ™e  after  another 
In^rt  ™  r     *'"'  *'  "°°"-  «"''  ■"»  Ws  lunched 

10  meet  Uus  most  dehcate  situation,  two  charities  were 
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organized,  both  affiliated  with  the  Comity  National,  but 
receiving  private  donations  as  well;  the  one  of  them 
was  known  as  Les  Pauvreg  Honteux,  the  other  as  L'A»- 
ristance  Discrite"  whose  motto  was  "Donne,  et  tau 
toi."  Many  persons  who  had  never  known  want,  and 
many  too  proud  to  expose  their  condition  to  the  world, 
would  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  that  society,  so 
marvellously  organized. 

What  they  gave  was  given  discreetly;  no  one  ever 
knew. 

The  food  imported  by  the  C.R.B.— the  "Cey  Air 
Bay"  as  the  Belgians  pronounced  it— was  delivered  to 
the  C.N.  and  by  the  C.N.  through  its  provincial  and 
communal  committees,  sold  to  the  communes;  and  if  the 
communes  had  not  the  means  to  buy  it,  the  C.N.  loaned 
them  the  money  to  do  so.     The  communes  sold  the 
food  through  communal  stores,  and  to  the  poor  who  had 
no  money  they  gave  food  gratis,  either  in  rations,  or  at 
the  soupeg  communaleg.    Those  who  had  money,  there- 
fore, had  to  buy  their  food  as  in  ordinary  times,  and 
they  had  to  pay  a  profit  which  paid  for  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  poor.    Naturally  there  were  always  cer- 
tain delicacies  of  indigenous  production,  which  the  rich 
could  procure  by  paying  large  prices,  and  there  were 
certain  articles  that  were  imported  from  Holland;  and 
so,  after  all,  it  was  the  poor,  who  were  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  as  usual,  suffered  in  the  end. 
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thf rT:  u  I  ^'^^  '°  °"""  '^^'  h«d  ^^hanged;  from 

!,  It'  u     ,  Q"«rt'er  Leopold  was  as  though  deserted 
and  the  boulevard  and  the  avenue  were  no  lo^  bS 

,?^rw  '''"T"'  °'  *«  P'^^  "P  »  bit  of  gossip- 

f  possible  some  good  news,  some  hope-and  in  the^ 

t  could  never  be  happy  any  more.    I  went  walkinir 

here  one  day  with  a  friend;  we  had  agreed  not  to  men^ 

^on  the  war.  but  we  had  hardly  ^onf  a  block  whTn  a 

''Vf      J"^"^'  «»d  '«» toward  them  crying: 
Mon  fils  est  mortr  ** 

They  were  always  receiving  such  news;  it  was  ahnost 
the  only  news  they  could  receive  »s  aimost 

I  have  spoken  of  dining  out,  but  I  should  not  like 

hereby  to  give  the  impression  that  there  was  anX;^ 

like  social  gaiety.    Brussels  was  in  mourning.  anSu  wa! 

on^y  occasionally  that  a  few  friends  were  atked  ti  d^ 

LTilrtr"*"';?'^"^-    E--n^d-swaslaTd 

standmg  men  paid  deference  to  conventions  only  by 
donning  dmner-jackets.  even  when  ladies  were  present 

ones  friends  those  houses  always  gave  the  effect  of 
closed  shutters  and  drawn  blinds.  Thf  women  had  sin- 
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taneously  laid  aside  jewels  and  colours;  they  were  always 
in  black,  and  most  of  them,  ere  long  in  deep  mourning. 
Many  persons,  indeed,  made  strange  vows — to  wear 
black,  not  to  drink  any  wine,  to  impose  this  or  that  little 
personal  sacrifice,  until  the  war  should  end.  Perhaps 
some  could  make  such  vows  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
war  would  not,  could  not,  last  very  long;  it  may  have 
been  because  they  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  it 
lasting  very  long.  And,  of  course,  the  want  of  food,  the 
restrictions  imposed,  and  what  amounted  to  rationing, 
imposed  an  economy,  so  that  in  general  dinners  were 
of  the  simplest;  and  finally  dinners  were  almost  never 
given,  for  it  was  too  difficult  to  go  about  at  night — there 
were  only  a  few  sorry  old  'fiacres  left  in  all  Brussels. 
Then  the  few  who  entertained  their  friends  at  all — and 
most  of  the  houses  were  closed — asked  them  to  what 
they  called  a  "dejeuner  de  guerre." 

To  appreciate  the  contrast  wrought  by  all  the  changes 
of  the  war,  one  must  have  known  Brussels  in  the  days 
before  the  war.  In  the  population  there  was  a  fine 
joviality,  that  joyousness  that  came  down  from  the  days 
when  Rubens  and  Jordaens  and  Teniers  were  painting 
la  vie  plantureuse  of  Flanders.  This  same  gaiety  was 
reflected,  in  more  refined  forms,  in  the  lives  of  the  upper 
classes.  At  dinner  nine  or  ten  wines  were  served,  one 
with  each  course,  not  to  be  drunk  but  to  be  tasted; 
deguster.  The  guests  would  take  pride  in  guessing  at 
the  year  of  the  wine,  merely  by  inhaling  the  bouquet;  it 
was  none  of  your  vulgar  champagne,  which  the  nou- 
veaux  riches  "open,"  as  they  say,  but  rare  old  Bour- 
gogne.  Men  were  proud  of  their  caves;  it  had  been  a 
custom  in  Belgium,  when  a  child  was  born,  to  lay  away 
a  barrel  or  several  barrels  of  the  vintage  of  that  year; 
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it  would  be  left  to  mellow  through  the  years  and  not 

the  wme  would  crown  the  feast    Th.  ,'  *^" 

down  in  families.  iT  ii^*-  ^^^^«^«^'^e  handed 
in  HainauTwhi  i  ^  ^  *  '^"^^  ^  a  chateau  down 
ir.lt  ^^    *  **'^  ^^^^^  ^^'•^  t'^sting  with  the  leis- 

se^t'ofTarhfdr""  °'.*'^  -nnLseur  ':h:: 
sens^  of  !«!•  .  i""",  Artistically  developed,  as  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  developed  to  music  or  the  ^nse  of 

^f  that  ne?  •"^-  •  """^  °'  *^^  ^^^'«  — d  ToTemem 
a^d  «!^lf     .  •*'  ^'"*««^'t  was  of  some  famous  year^ 

^uim  "  ^^*'  *^^  ^-  ''^'  -*  -ch  moTo"  it 

"Alas,"  replied  the  master  of  the  house  "not  rnnch  " 
and  lAen  turning  to  the  butler  he  saidT  "'^' 

C  A«rfe*,  comfcien  mm  rerte-Ul  de  ce  vinr 
MaUieureusement.  Monsieur r  replied  the  butler  "il 
nen^reste  que  di^  huH  miRe  hLm^"'  '   *' 

A  rich  man  at  Brussels  brought  a  suit  against  th« 

house,  he  said,  troubled  the  slumber  nf  hiTn^  ^ 
and  unsettled  them.  ^''  Bourgognes. 

-^e^iii^r^^ 

B.ii       S"*"'  ^™P*'^^  t*"^  ^"«"  of  M.  Hubert  the 

«.en  m,xed  the  other  wi™,  i„  b„„,,  ^^  S'them 
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to  Germany.  The  Belgians  enjoy  telling  stories  of  the 
fearful  concoctions  German  officers  made  by  mixing 
various  wines  and  then  guzzling  them  in  their  formidable 
drinking  bouts.  There  were  always  tales  of  such  scenes; 
and  tales,  too,  of  caves  that  had  been  bricked  up.  I 
know  of  a  man  whose  house  was  occupied  by  an  Ober- 
kommandant.  The  house  had  a  cellar  renowned 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  province,  and  the  neigh- 
bours saw  German  soldiers  going  out  from  it  day  after 
day  bearing  bottles.  The  man  complained  to  the  Ober- 
konmiandant  who,  ordering  a  few  hundred  bottles  of 
vin  ordinaire  set  out  for  his  own  use,  sealed  up  the  cave. 
But  the  temptation  was  too  great  and,  no  doubt  in  his 
capacity  of  superman,  he  broke  his  own  seals,  and  the 
loot  of  the  cave  continued  until  a  protest  was  made  to 
General  von  Bissing,  who  reprimanded  the  Oberkom- 
mandant. 

The  dinners  during  the  war  were  always  sober  func- 
tions, and  afterwards,  before  the  fire  in  the  fumoir, 
while  the  ladies  were  knitting  those  things  that  ladies 
were  always  knitting  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
the  talk  was  inevitably  of  the  conflict — usually  specula- 
tion as  to  how  long  it  would  last.  Every  one  would  give 
his  opinion,  speak  of  Kitchener's  dreadful  prophecy 
that  it  would  last  three  years — they  were  all  bitter 
against  Kitchener  for  saying  such  a  thing — or  of  the 
spring  drive  of  the  English.  Then  they  would  go  over 
all  the  gossip  of  the  day. 

"The  German  Governor  at  Ghent  has  ordered  the 
town  to  change  all  the  street  signs  from  French  to 
(rcrman,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  seven  thousand  francs!" 

"Dear  mel" 

"And  von  Bissing  is  out  with  a  new  'law'  that  pro- 
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elw ^(S™L*'"'Ti^T^  *°  ^  «^^^'»«  to  the  inter. 

"^^U^L   I  *1*"'^'"  °"^'  '5^  ''^^^  Germans." 
Andit  18  <«^/enA*  to  sing  or  to  play  the  'M^n^il 

^T'r*^°  y*^"*'  imprisomnentl"     ^   ^         ^"^*'" 
Ihen  may  one  whistle  it?"  said  tfte  wittv  B«mn 
and  they  would  try  to  laugh  ^     *~"' 

wal'^he  Sr"  rT  *>*  K«««»-(the  Baron  Reseis 
™lnll^Z  ?"«^^^"t  to  German  headqua^! 
and  ^as  ",^?  "^  "^^^'^^^^  -*»^  -n  der  LanLn. 

"In?rr  **?'*  ^*"^^  "  «°'*"«  *°  ^^^''''^  ^-rl" 

order   toVnJt-    ^°"r"'«"    Charge)-has   received 
orders  to  hold  himself  in  readiness." 

Mmdes,  was  a  godsend.    Any  one  with  a  bit  of  ne^ 

oLe  n?  '^  T°"''  .^'^^  ^^'^^"»«'  ««d  any  one  with  1' 
P^e  of  good  news,  in  a  town  and  time  when  good    ews 
never  came,  or  never  stayed  loni?  if  it  a\a  Z. 
siiwfl  «f  «  «^     1     x      ,<*^  *o"*f "  "  dJd  come,  was  as- 

fZ  fh  PT  "'*^  *"  "^""'"«  W-  And  any  one 
i^deits  fort'^  ""  "t'"^"^  '-^"-  ^^'-t  meant^ew 
wh  rrG±a^  Zm  ""  '^'  '°""*'^'  ^  ^°°^^y  <^»»^teaux 
I^LS  T  ^'^"  ''""*^'^^  themselves,  that  /a 
mm/a&*^  aUemande  was  best  exemplified.    I  knew  a 

tZZn     ?r^"  -t^"  "°  ^^™-  generairuld 

daunt.    One  of  them  with  his  staff  came  to  lodge  in  her 

bateau;  they  remained  several  weeks  and  whenSey  left 

the  General  asked  the  maitre  d'hStel  to  requ«[  the 

meTthe*:,'/  ^°°'/T^'  *^  '^^''^  ^^  '"--- 
Zldlw  ^l  T-"^'  f""^'  '"  ^''  ^h'te  hair  came 
tKlfoM  f rr'^'  P""^^"«  **  the  bottom,  stood 
there  with  folded  hands,  and  in  her  mild  voice  asked 

what  he  wished  of  her.    The  General  said  thTdurLg 
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their  stay  there  they  had  been  so  kindly  treated  that  he 
wished  to  thank  her  for  himself  and  for  his  staff.  The 
old  lady  looked  at  him  a  mcnnent  and  then  said  calmly: 

"Vout  n'avez  pas  d  me  remercier;  je  ne  vou*  avait  pa» 
invito.'* 

Madame  W ,  having  been  at  her  chateau  near 

Mons  with  her  husband,  who  was  ill,  on  her  return  to 
town  told  this  story:  The  Germans  came  in  numbers  to 
be  quartered  in  the  chateau ;  she  protested  and  said  that 
her  husband  was  very  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed  with 
heart  disease — his  brother  had  dropped  dead  from  the 

same  cause  in  the  summer,  and  W himself  did  not 

know  that  tKe  land  had  been  invaded.  She  was  ready 
to  let  the  Germans  lodge  in  her  house,  but  she  asked 
that  they  respect  her  husband's  apartments.  The  of- 
ficer said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  W . 

Then  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  inform  him  gently  and 
to  prepare  him  for  the  ordeal,  so  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer from  the  effects,  but  no;  a  military  doctor  with  a 
squad  of  soldiers  tramped  heavily  down  the  corridor, 
burst  open  the  door  of  the  sick-room;  the  doctor  threw 

back  the  bed   clothes,   opened   poor  W 's   shirt, 

clapped  a  stethoscope  over  his  heart,  listened,  and  ex- 
claimed "Ganz  achlpcht!  Ganz  achlechtr 

One  of  the  B 's  had  received  a  visit  at  his  cha- 
teau from  the  Germans,  headed  by  Prince  H . 

The  soldiers  were  ransacking  the  palace,  and  the  Prince 
told  her  to  place  the  c^jets  d'art  that  she  held  most  dear 
in  a  certain  cabinet  and  that  thus  they  would  be  safe. 
She  did  this,  and  when  she  had  finished,  having  selected 
the  articles  she  prized  most,  they  bore  the  cabinet  away 
with  all  its  contents  I 

Madame  Q described  to  me  the  pillaging  of 
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over  wiS^JLT    n  ^»  «>°«»i««d.  the  piano  scribbled 

that  !^?rft       Z''"'''*'"^'^^'^'^''  besides  phrases 
that  one  does  not  repeat.    And  S told  me  similar 

^^T  T.^'^'^''  *°  »^"  chateau ':;:arTe^ 
^^'^!^       .  *^"  ^'"P'*^^  '™™  *he  begimiing; 

f  1^  !u  ^™''"''  '''•^"  °"«  «»y«  "they"  in  Beloium 
1  ™^«'>^  *h«^Gjnnans-Kx,uld  not  drink  they  had  S 
and  emp^  of  their  wine.  He  had  spoken  of  the  tar 
of  the  soldiers  how  they  would  skulk  behind  trees  whh 
guns  fearmg  to  enter  the  houses,  and  how  at  night  tTev 

ZtXfs^ "°' '--'  ^" «--  -^-'  -  * '-w^- 

ans^/°"  "°*  '^"'^  *"  «°  *°  *^^^P  »*  '"'a'^*?"  he  could 

at  St^**  "  *'  '"^*'*  *™*''  '^'^y  *«^  »^"id  to  go  out 

in  tt^L!!r~  ^^^  ^^"^  °'^''"**  *°  *^  •"  her  chateau 
in  the  country  on  a  certain  day  to  receive  a  visit  from 

he  s^^?r",f'^"^^-^'  ^^°  --  »-king  for  a  housed 
the  summer;  the  poor  woman  was  afraid  to  go  and  more 
afraid  not  to  go.    She  had  been  to  the  Pass^eniraTe  to 

with  Major  von  der  M .  who  said  that  the  Ger- 

plained  that  she  did  not  notice  them  or  recognize  them 

the  German  officers  were  not  liked  in  Brussels! 

a  Be^<^  T"r  ^"'^'^"^  *°  *  ^™»"  ^««  '^ongh  to  send 
a  Belgian  to  Coventrj^;  and  when  officers  went  along  the 
boulevards  m  their  striking  colours,  and  their  grey  cloaks 
bellying  m  the  wind,  those  who  passed  theS^  affected 
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not  to  see.  The  Nonce  was  obliged  to  insert  in  la  Bel- 
gique.  perhaps  the  principal  of  the  subsidized  newspa- 
pers that  had  come  into  existence — joumausc  embochia. 
the  Belgians  called  them — a  note  officially  denying  that 
he  had  given  a  dinner  to  the  German  autliorities  at  the 
Nonciature.^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Belgians  conveyed  in  itself  a  re- 
proach under  which  the  Germans  seemed  to  smart.  With 
their  war  at  that  time  "fresh  and  joyous,"  they  did  not 
like  the  assumption  of  mourning,  the  absence  of  all  life 
and  gaiety.  They  displayed,  as  a  nation,  every  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  parvenu;  they  had  expected 
not  only  to  impress,  but  to  astonish  and  dumbfound  the 
world  when  they  overran  it— expected  to  be  the  objects 
of  gaping  wonder  and  awe;  and  it  piqued  them  to  find 
themselves  rated  pretty  generally  at  their  renl  merit. 

The  theatres  were  all  closed  and  declined  to  open; 
Belgian  actors  refused  to  appear;  Belgian  singers  would 
not  sing;  Belgian  playwrights  would  not  permit  the 


*  "Depois  quelqne  temps  circulent  dans  le  public  et  dans  la 
presae  certains  bruits  tendancieux  relativemen't  k  I'attitude  de  la 
Nonciature  en  Bclgique  vis-^-vis  de  I'autorit^  occupante. 

"On  pretend,  entre  autres,  que  le  Nonce  anrait  donn6  un  diner 
auz  antorit£s  allemandes,  et  ccia  k  rH6tel  de  la  Nonciature. 

"La  Nonciature  Apostolique  tient  k  opposer  k  cette  nouvelle  le 
dementi  le  plus  formel." 

"For  some  time  there  have  been  circulating  among  the  people 
and  in  the  Press  certain  rumours  relating  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Nonciature  in  Belgium  toward  the  occupying  authority. 

"They  say,  among  other  things,  that  the  Nuncio  has  given  a  din- 
ner to  the  German  authorities,  and  that  in  the  house  itself  of  the 
Nonciature. 

"The  Apostolic  Nonciature  categorically  denies  this  rumour." 
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effect  that  a  concert  wa*  ♦«!»-•         .    .  *"* 

proved  to  bedrid  !  L  h*""^?*"*  '*^"  ^P""'  ^* 
wew.  nr.  f k        I.  "'^  *^*y»  ^»*«'  great  posters 

^z  s^x  trari^f  '!•  ^'f  ^^^  ^™^^ 

persons in^irfi.  orchestra  and  a  chonis,  850 

musicsof   Th    ^,^"*'«'««fl'«-.   And  Brussels  loved 
music  sol    The  question  was.  would  any  one  go? 
The  day  came,  and  the  town  was  in  excitement  Th.« 

",""'*"<*•    «  "M  '"Id  thai  the  only  Belirian  whn 
would  he  p„«„,  „„  „  M  functional  of  tt.  M™ 
™».  who  for  nearly  forty  y..„  fc.,,  tj^^  "  *j^  M^" 

o"  .lut!  ""T  '^'  »  ?""»''•  He  w„  the  only Ti 
^fj^f  "".^P'oyf  wl»  would  oonsent  to  work  Zt 
U'ght^  and  he  would  make  a  report  afterward^  on  ft! 
attendance.  I  was  wallin.  k.»u  .  ""^""m  on  the 
dio    Tk.  _j  ."•)*««  IWKk  from  Devreese'a  itu- 

»at  we  had  German  time,  and  that  the  sun  was  setting 
jn  hour  too  ««„,  I  would  have  time  to  take  ^^^^ 
tl^^Z^l;    ^r"^«™>'«*«»n"r»w,,wist°^ 

th.  B     J    S"^'  5""'*  "««  gathered,  and  Unallv  at 

^M  til"  IT  "•"'  ''""'■'•  *""*«  "*»  *^  Bue  W 
poid,  three  poLcemen  stopped  me. 

The  street  was  barred,  and  a  cordon  of  soldiers  was 
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around  the  theatre;  I  had  to  make  a  d^ur.  The  Rue 
Neuve  was  impassable,  so  great  was  the  crowd;  I  had  to 
go  down  then  to  the  Boulevard  Anspach  and  around 
that  way.  Everywhere  there  were  the  immense  crowds 
waiting,  not  to  go  to  the  concert,  but  to  see  who  did 
go!  The  atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  trouble.  But 
then  the  Germans  seemed  to  like  trouble.  .  .  . 

At  times  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  no  longer  endure  it, 
that  one  must  get  out  of  the  suffocating  atmosphere. 
As  I  passed  the  Park,  the  gates  of  which  were  barred 
and  locked,  with  sentinels  on  guard,  a  bird  was  singing 
in  the  twilight,  like  the  darkling  thrush  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  poem: 

So  little  eatue  for  carollUig 

Of  rach  ecatotic  loand 
Wm  written  on  terreitrial  things 

Afar  or  nigh  aronnd. 
That  I.  conld  think  there  trembled  thnragh 

Hia  happj  good-night  air 
Some  blessed  hope,  whereof  he  kniew 
And  I  was  unaware. 

I  went  on  around  by  the  Palace  and  past  the  Minis* 
try  of  Industry,  where  von  der  Lancken  had  the  enor- 
mous German  imperial  flag  with  the  blac^  eagle  float- 
ing from  the  staff  over  his  window,  and  in  the  sunset 
there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  starlings,  a  great 
aerial  army  of  them,  spread  out  like  an  enormous  fan; 
they  rose  and  fell  in  graceful  manoeuvres,  and  whirred 
and  turned  round  and  round  over  the  Pare.  I  was  glad 
that  there  were  no  sentinels  for  the  starlings;  they 
could  fly  up  and  away.  .  .  . 

They  were  the  only  beings  who  could  fly  away,  though 
there  were  always  stories  of  boys  and  men  who  had 
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mother  n  lirusseli  with  .  -««  *  "°-    ■^^*'y 

the  night  when  h,  w<«M  g^*.""  "^B^  ■«"-.,  di«di„g 

inir  sent  barlr     ti.        ^        atrocities,  were  now  be- 
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These  was  but  one  Belgian  at  the  concert  at  the 
Monnaie  that  evening,  though  there  were  enough  Ger- 
mans then  in  town  to  fill  the  theatre;  and  if  the  Kaiser 
was  not  present  the  Governor-General  was  there  to 
represent  him,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  all 
the  boxes  were  filled  with  oflicers.  Le  Jeune,  the  bar- 
ber, who  had  an  all-wise  air  of  knowing  everything,  con- 
tided  to  me  that  they  had  committed  all  kinds  of  inde- 
cencies ;  and  though  in  this,  of  course,  he  was  mistaken, 
he  did  represent  the  attitude  of  his  class  toward  the 
auditors  of  that  music,  which  a  year  before  all  Brussels 
would  have  crowded  to  hear.  The  one  Belgian  who  was 
present  was  a  professor — curiously  enough  of  moral 
philosophy,  a  great  lover  of  music,  who  had  perhaps 
forgetfully  gone  that  night,  and  the  day  after  paid  for 
his  thoughtlessness,  if  it  were  that,  by  having  his  posi- 
tion in  a  school  instantly  taken  from  him  by  the  di- 
rectors. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  M.  Lemonnier,  the  acting 
Burgomaster,  was  having  some  of  that  trouble  which 
was  so  constantly  his  in  the  hard  position  he  had  to  fill. 
He  filled  it  gallantly,  simply  and  well,  even  if  there  were 
always  many  to  criticize — those,  numerous  in  all  human 
agglomerations,  who  feel  themselves  better  qualified  to 
discharge  public  functions  than  those  invested  with 
them.  It  was  diflicult  enough  of  itself  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  M.  Max,  whose  popularity  grew  each  day  of 
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his  absence,  and  at  the  same  time  successfully  to  resist 
steTZt*-'"'""'?'^"*^  ''  '""^  Germans  and  to" 

bore  ,t  for  two  years  and  a  half,  until,  broken  in  health 
he  too  jomed  that  patriotic  colony  in  German  pLnf 

no  Itio^t:!'^"""'"'""^^ 
Zi^J^ThTr       """'"u*  ^*  """^^"^d  *he  Belgian 
t^^  allThJ^™''"  '^"*^°"*'^^  ^«^  ™P«^d  '^  «Pe^ial 
T/1       u    ^'*'*"  """^"^  ^^°  had  left  the  country 

r^^ii:::^2s^rb^^^ 

£rf  r^  ^^^"^  °"^  ^«"«J  them.  The  Gove^or 
General  had  just  issued  an  order  that  they  weret^re 
turn  or  be  heavily  taxed.  '® 

der^d't^Z^^in"^  rT'  ^°"^^  "°*  y'«^^'  -"d  had  or- 
a  hst  of  li?f  h*^T       '  'l^'^P^'^  and  to  deliver  to  them 

Crr  OF  B»cM.„.  o,r,c.  or  th.  Mato..  U.S005. 

Monsieur  le  Directeur  ^"""'''  ^'"''  ^^^'  '9»»- 

of'CeL?t'  :;£:7.r4'^'''  "-^  ^-"-^  °^  ^»^-- 

the  City  of  Bru..el.  ^d  th'Xle"  "*'"""''  ""'•'  ''*'' 
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Then  too,  the  question  of  the  salute  to  be  given  by  the 
policemen  to  the  German  officers  had  come  up  again. 
In  ordinary  times  the  Belgian  policemen  do  not  salute 
anybody  except  their  own  superior  officers,  not  even  the 
Burgomaster,  though  during  the  occupatinn  they  always 
saluted  the  American  flag  when  it  passed  by.  On  the 
demand  of  the  Grerman  authorities,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, instructioDS  had  been  given  to  them  to  salute  Ger- 

If  taxes  ore  deemed  necessary  to  furnish  means  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  territory,  Article  48  of  the  Hague  Convention 
stipulates  that  the  occupying  power  must  impose  them  as  much 
as  possible  according  to  the  rules  of  assessment  and  the  exist- 
ing apportioament 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Germaa  authorities  have  been 
so  situated  that  they  could  wH  understand  the  existing  rules  of 
taxation  and  apportionment  which  apply  to  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  tax  is  a  measure  of  obstinacy,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  punishment  of  Belgian  citizens  who  went 
away,  which  they  had  the  undeniable  right  to  do,  it  is  a  restraint 
upon  individual  liberty,  and  we  can  not  cooperate  in  its  execution. 

And,  moreover,  since  this  coacems  a  tax  on  the  Statb,  we 
consider  that  it  docs  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  Cities 
to  participate  in  the  negotiations  relative  to  its  collection. 

Under  th^-se  circumstances  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  lists,  of  which  we  return  to  you 
the  blank  forms. 

This  letter  is  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  districts  making 
up  the  City  of  Brussels. 

Please  accept.  Monsieur  le  Directeur,  the  assurance  of  our  high 
consideration. 

Mmtrice  Lemonnibr, 
Alderman,   Acting   Burgomaster. 

A  Monsieur  Maurice  Maloens, 
Directeur  des  Contributions, 
Entrepot  de  Bruxelles. 
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Life  indeed  was  made  up  of  such  vexations  whether 
one  was  Burgomaster  or  agent  de  poUce  or  m^stertS 
rf  one  were  minister  one  could  scarcely  go  to  seTa  fri^d 
without  being  called  out  from  one  *X  where  Ze 
was  a  discussion  of  the  troiihI«.«  ^flu^A      !  .'   ^^^ 

sought  .id  before  he  could  be  takeoff  ^^A'  ""'' 
^hj  i.  was  a  banker,  a,  i„tre^  ^f  ^^J 

^  ««e,  and  had  been  arrested  for  telling  what  he 

-e  ladies  whose  ^XlJ^Zr^^Z^. 

whose  husba^  h^^'  I  ^  ^"^  °"^  *^°"t  that  time 

wnose  Jiusband  had  been  arrested  by  the  GerKian^  fn. 

Ignorance  and  uncertainty,  they  reported  to  her  that  he 
had  committed  suicide  in  prison,  which  she  did  nofbe! 
lieve,  but  suspected  a  darker  tragedy. 
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There  was,  too,  the  Chevalier  vcn  Z standing 

there  in  the  hall  one  morning,  just  released  from  the 
Kommandantur,  where  he  had  served  a  six  weeks'  sen- 
tence for  having  written  letters  to  some  one  at  Havre, 
He  had  come  to  thank  me  for  the  effort  I  had  made  in 
conjunctiwi  with  Villalobar  to  have  him  released.  The 
poor  little  Chevalier  was  mudi  shaken  by  his  experience, 
and  he  had  had,  from  all  accounts,  a  terrible  time.  He 
was  confined  in  a  room  where  there  were  no  comforts  or 
conveniences,  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  many 
of  them  with  loathsome  diseases.  After  some  weeks  of 
this  he  complained,  and  was  then  confined  with  those 
who  had  what  are  called  "neprous  diseases"  which  he 
said  meant  that  they  were  half  mad;  and  that  was  even 
worse,  so  that  he  nearly  went  mad  himself. 
"Et  tout  da"  he  said,  "pour  une  bitigs." 
I  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  little  fellow.  The  Kom- 
mandantur was  a  terrible  place,  and  long  years  will  not 
suffice  to  assemble  and  recount  all  its  horrors  and  injus- 
tices; some  of  them  indeed  will  never  be  told,  but  be  lost 
in  that  dark  oblivion  where  it  sent  so  many  scores  and 
hundreds  of  its  victims. 
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It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task,  savouring  no  douht 

overcome,  one  complication  untaTirkdfhr  "^ 

promptly  took  its  place,  i  co^d^ot 'nf  '^  °'^  T 
nature  of  things,  have  been  ^^^'  T^^Sl".? 
rear  such  a  structure  wh^n  H.  ?!'  ^**™P*  *° 

ta,k„  do,™.  W.S  .  piece  „f  temerity  ,h.t  r^Z, 
set  of  God  s  own  fools  would  ever  have  undertaZm^ 
«.e  ata^phere  then  prevailing  in  the  ZmX^^ 
tte  «,ap,e,„„  that  had  darken«i  rnen^,  m^Z^.' 
where  produced  such  effect,  a,  would  have  ^iT^ 
othm  despam  Captain  Luccy.  a,  1  have  ^O^^ 
first  director  of  the  C  n  n  .«     •»  ^  ™*  "■* 

aanization     n  Tj  ""  ^  ■"""=  f"™*  oi- 

Su^n«'f„?k-   "^  "^*=''  *=  P»»'«™  "i*  — e 
h.  h!!?  iS  V"™  "ff""  "t  home,  neglected  wMk 

:?Mr^t';er::5?f'^yt;?5;^rr'"'"^'' 

ne  consented  to  remam  long  enough  to  eff«.t  or, 
organization.  **     ^  ®°^*  *" 

The  morning  when  he  at  last  consented  to  make  this 
addatzonal  sacnfice  remains^  very  vivid  in  my  memoJ;! 
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not  only  because  of  the  strong  personality  of  Captain 
Lucey  himself,  but  because  of  what  I  could  be  proud  of 
as  his  American  way  of  going  at  the  task. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  rising  to  his  splendid  height  of 
six  feet.  "I'm  going  now;  one  week  from  to-morrow  I 
shall  return  and  report  to  you  that  the  organization  is 
accomplished." 

Comforting  words,  after  all  the  difficdkies  and  end- 
less debates  I  The  Captain  went  and  I  did  not  see  him 
for  a  week.  He  cut  all  the  tangled  knots  at  once,  and  on 
the  day  and  at  the  hour  he  had  named,  he  returned,  and 
said: 

"I've  come  to  report  that  the  organization  is  com- 
plete; will  you  come  and  look  it  over?" 

Captain  Lucey  had  installed  the  organization  of  the 
C.  R.  B.  in  its  offices  in  the  Rue  des  Colonies;  it  mig^t 
have  been  the  general  offices  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
way, with  its  departments,  and  sub-departments,  its  di- 
rectors, and  chiefs,  and  corps  of  clerks;  it  had  the  aspect 
of  American  corporate  organization  in  most  ways.  Cap- 
tain Lucey  laid  the  foundations  of  what  became  an  al- 
most perfect  organization,  and,  setting  the  machinery 
at  work,  went  back,  to  our  great  regret,  to  America. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Connett,  another  one 
of  those  splendid  executives  whom  Mr.  Hoover  seemed 
to  have  a  genius  for  discovering. 

The  new  Govenor-General  had  not  only  reaffirmed 
all  the  assurances  given  by  von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  but 
when  Baron  von  der  Lancken  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Berlin  he  brought  welcome  news.  On  the  day  of  his 
return  he  told  me  that  the  Governor-General  would  en- 
large the  assurances  given  by  his  predecessor.  Not  only 
would  none  of  the  imported  foodstuffs  be  seized,  but  no 
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foodstuffs  of  any  kind  that  would  have  to  he  ^nl.«.^ 
by  imports  would  be  reouis.t.nn-^    nave  to  be  replaced 

reiterated  statements  tUl  Z  r  '  ""'  ""'»*«% 

the  food  brou-Ar^  t^H^k  f  t^^  ""*  «'^8  «" 
•topped     ^„L  7  ^       "  **"  ™'''  ""Sh'  to  be 

.taJCtofomt.  uf  M,"  V  *'  '*«"?'■  ""^  «•■>- 

difflouLs  TwTCe  L-Br^i:  "  Tb:™'^  "  r*' 
who  thouffht  that  if  w«o  ;«    ^^^?^^'     There  were  those 

Belgians.^  c««V"C:^:f 'Xt?f  «"  ^^ 

ong  enough  they  would  ■^oT4a1mme  GeS    """^ 

.they  were  «.ying  that  it  was  a^Z^lJTf  """^ 

d^^Ts:^rto*^--  -^ » ^^  -  ^«^- 

^P»n»ibihty  in^po^  ,,  I  ^Z^7t^ 

wi'«  .a  HLr't'trth*'  ""* " "  -^ 

f«!t  they,  or  inanrof  lh«„        '   ^^  ""^  ™''  «>!  ™ 
that  in  some  wr^j:L*^rr     *"  ■"""  *"  ^-^  "'^^ 

to  let  them  do  thi  «r.f;s;  °" '°  *°  ^"-■^^ 
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nitions  by  Amencans,  which  they  always  insiated  upon 
repretenting  as  the  sale  of  munitions  by  America;  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  up  the  subject  with  ahnost 
any  American  they  met,  although  none  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  Belgium  then  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  manufac- 
turing any  munitions.    If  this  feeling  against  the  Amer- 
icans was  not  allowed  to  show  itself  in  the  attitude  of  the 
diplomats,  it  was  shown  by  others  to  the  delegates  of  the 
C.  R.  B.;  if  they  were  not  treated  as  spies,  they  were 
often  made  to  feel  that  they  were  suspected  of  being 
spies,  or  at  least  potential  spies.    The  German  officers 
with  whom  they  were  oftenest  brought  into  contact 
seemed  not  to  understand  oy  not  to  appreciate  the  work 
America  was  doing;  perhaps  it  was  because  they  had  an 
obscure  feeling  that  somewhere  in  the  vast  scheme  there 
was  involved  a  certain  reflection  on  them,  some  vague  re- 
proach, though  the  Americans,  in  their  carefully  guarded 
neutrality,  tried  to  let  no  such  sentiment  appear.    Mr. 
Hoover  himself,  in  one  of  those  visits  he  made  to  Bel- 
gium, went  to  see  the  Governor-General  himself,  and 
came  away  outraged  in  feeling,  threatening  to  withdraw 
from  the  work  and  to  leave  the  onus  on  the  Germans. 
That  interview  concerned  passports — it  was  before  the 
question  was  settled— and  about  the  same  time  he  had  an 
interview  with  a  certain  Captain  of  the  Pass  Zentrale, 
who  said  to  him,  point  blank: 

"What  do  you  Americans  get  out  <rf  this,  I  should 
like  to  know?" 

Mr.  Hoover  lookod  at  him  an  instant,  and  his  eyes 
flashed,  but  he  said  only  this: 

"It  is  absolutely  knpossible  fca-  you  Germans  to  un- 
derstand that  one  does  anything  with  pure,  disinterested, 
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w«  to  be  ««i«d  fy  u,.  deC«  :"t  C  Jb  'T* 
enable  them  to  travel  .boit    ^''"^"''^'"  »«««"?  to 

gen^p-Zoom  to-morrow^rYL  V    f'"^  *"  ^''" 
send  a  man  with  me  W'.        "^  Excellency  would 

goindvilianclothS    Th. tr  ^ 7*"  ^^^''^^^  t° 

tor  we«  fuJtrwiTh\t^:;rt^^^^^^^^ 

and  near  the  frontier  fi,-  "^  '"  passports. 

search  it.     -STHerr  Vw       ^  ''"'  *"^  ''^^"n  *« 
pamer^heJhu,!^  2°''"'"  Protested,  showed  the 
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The  HeiT  Doktor  protested  more  strongly,  and  told 
the  officer  in  more  explicit  detail  who  he  was,  but  the 
only  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  the  officer  to  strike  the 
Herr  Doktor  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  Then  the  Herr 
Doktor  was  arrested,  and  when  at  the  Kommandantur 
he  began  once  more  those  explanations,  the  officer  in 
charge  there  shouted: 
"Uerautr 

The  Herr  Doktor  was  sent  into  Antwerp,  where  after 
more  explanations  and  more  insults  he  was  finally  for- 
warded to  Brussels,  where  at  last  he  was  not  compelled 
to  hold  his  mouth.  The  authorities  threatened  all  kinds 
of  courts  martial  and  punishments.  I  never  heard 
whether  the  courts  martial  were  held  or  not,  or  what 
was  done  to  the  truculent  officers,  but  things  did  go 
better  after  this  illuminating  if  trying  experience  of  the 
poor  Herr  Doktor.  Every  one  in  the  C.  R.  B.  was  ulti- 
mately provided  with  great  passes  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral himself— "G-G's"  they  were  called,  and  they  were 
much  sought  after  for  the  sedative  effect  they  exercised 
on  sentinels. 

Ere  long  we  learned  that  it  was  not  enough  to  feed 
the  Belgians;  the  French  in  the  invaded  portions  of  their 
own  land  were  in  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  Bel- 
gians. One  day  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  with 
white  hair  and  a  squarely  trunmed  grey  beard,  came  to 
the  Legation  to  tell  me  of  their  pitiable  condition.  The 
gentleman  was  M.  Louis  Guerin,  a  p\<i'ninent  citizen 
of  Lille.  He  sat  there  at  my  tabie  with  a  digni- 
fied sadness  in  his  face,  speaking  with  sympathy  of  the 
sorrows  of  his  people,  and  now  and  then  leaning  forward 
in  his  eagerness  to  aid  them;  thuy  were  near  starvation 
in  his  city.    Could  we  help  them  to  obtain  food? 
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perable  difflcultiet  ninouiidiiig  it.    Even  the  C  ILn 
«»««  oot  tMm  in  the  wd«  .,  the  UZ^am,^„\ 

Kstrif  ':^L ""  ^'^  *'  citSrSt^ 

"ma  itl   And  yet-there  wu  thia  dignified  ndden..d 

*  rancqui  and  Mr.  Connett.  of  the  C.  R.  B.    I  snoke  to 
n.Z?"  7fi'^^  "^'^  •"'  «'  «>""<^'  -ere  mrs;^- 

t    Gue^^^^^  r'^r  "^"'^^  «*  «r»*  -supeVabfe. 
„.!^Liu    !™    returaed    to    Brussels,    later,    accom- 

qui,  Mr.  Connett  and  me.  discussed  the  situation  airain 
cTar^'^^T.*'^  the  sympathy  of  Villalobar  wj^,' 
t^^r,  T\  ^""'^  ^*"^"'**-    ^Ve  discussed  it  in  al 

fwIi^J-  T  ^^'^^Ge^^^S'  not  from  the  Governor- 
General  this  trnie.  for  his  jurisdiction  did  not  exTend 

f™i  Slff      ,  ^'  ^««P'^«°'-'^'-  G^^«^«/.  the  great  gen- 

the  British  Government,  and  the  money  to  buy  the  food 
and  tile  machinery  to  distribute  it.    Mr.  Hoover  wt 

h^taZl'l     T"  '"?^  '^  '''y'"^  *''«*  "'pertain 
charitably  inclined  persons"  were  ready  to  assure  the 

rar,^«^?m.„,  of  northern  France.    M^Francqui  and 

vL^'^'Tu^"''''  '•"'^  *»»«•"  -e  discussed  it.  M 
Francqui  with  that  optimism  of  his  which  alwav  kep 
our  spu-its  up.  saying  that  now  that  the  funds  were 
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forthcoming  it  would  be  mere  child's  play,  "gimple 
comme  un  jeu  d'enfant"  to  extend  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization to  northern  France  under  Mr.  Connett. 

There  were  numerous  discussions  of  the  subject  there 
at  the  Legation,  and  around  the  long  green  table  at  the 
Societe  Generale,  where  the  National  Committee  met, 
and  in  the  pretty  little  Ministere  de  I'lndustrie  et  du 
Travail,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Lambermont  and  the 
Rue  Ducale,  overlooking  the  Park,  where  the  Politische 
Abteilung  was  just  installing  itself.    It  had  just  then 
succeeded  in  detaching  itself  from  the  Zivilverwaltung 
and  in  setting  up  as  an  independent  department  and 
governmental  entity,  no  longer  responsible  to  any  Zivil- 
verwaltungschef  or  Excellenz  whatsoever,  save  Ex- 
cellenz  von  Bissing,  and  no  longer  subject  to  external 
influence  of  Geheimraths,  ^err  Professors  and  Dok- 
tors.    One  morning  while  it  was  leaving  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  to  settle  itself  more  comfortably  and 
more  permanently  in  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Villalo- 
bar  and  I  were  in  the  old  Ministry  which  they  were  just 
leaving,  and  while  Villalobar  was  talking  to  some  one 
I  wandered  over  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  looked  at 
some  rather  fine  English  prints  that  were  there  on  the 
walls,  and  Villalobar  said. 

"Are  you  taking  a  look  around  before  the  general 
diminagement?" 

"I  am  admiring  the  English  prints,"  I  said,  though 
it  was  not  diplomatic  to  admire  anytljing  English,  and 
then  one  of  the  German  officers  said,  rather  bitterly: 

"If  we  were  the  barbarians  they  say  we  are,  I  should 
take  them  away  with  me." 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  is  an  old  residence,  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  that  broad  and  elegant 
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}^t  ^^l  ^  '^°^^'  '''^^  ''''^^'  hospitable  doors  and 
large  windows,  its  smooth  walls  coloured  a  cream  white 

l.^rrV  T"""  °^  *^"  «'"«*  «^°""^«  around  the 
Palais  des  Academies,  and  it  has  a  little  courtyard  with 
verandas  enclosed  in  glass. 

r.I^V^^'r'"^  f^  ^°"'^'  •"  *^^  ^^y'  °^  it«  fi'st  occu- 
pant, had  been  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  some  long-for- 
^tten  suicide,  and  later  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Belgian  Mmister  of  Industry,  in  turn  to  be  taken  over 

LouTxvrf '  "T™^'*'^  «"'^*^-  ^»  *h«  ^"«ht  little 
toTu  "^^  ^''''^ '"  ^""°^  ««*'"'  ^e  ^«e  destined 

to  hold  numerous  sessions,  and  to  watch  through  the 

ch^^i''-  *r  **J'  '"^'""^  ^"''^  *heir  miri^ulous 
changes  m  the  part  across  the  way.  without  changing 
the  sad  condition  of  the  world.  ^ 

The  discussions  in  that  yellow  salon  were  not  facile 
One  had  the  persistent  impression  that  the  representa- 
tives  of  Germany  had  been  moved  to  study  MachiaveUi 
as  a  text-book,  and  that  in  any  given  exigency  they 
paused  and  sought  out  from  The  Prince  Ihe  maxii^ 
appropriate  to  the  present  moment  and  to  the  compli- 

wn!,W  r     ?  m"^  """^  spontaneity  that  MachiaveUi 

would  have  his  pupils  give  to  their  works. 
One  never  went  to  see  them  with  a  complaint  that  they 

ZiZ-   r  ""  "TP^«'°*  «J«°'  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver, 
and  this  they  would  produce  before  one  could  advance     ' 
his  own. 

When,  for  instance.  I  went,  on  second  thought,  to 
have  the  assurances  lately  given  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
era  made  precise  and  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  to  learn 
that  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what 
those  assurances  were.  The  Governor-General  had  been 
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offended  because  Mr.  Hoover  had  himself  gone  to  Ber- 
lin, and  hence  was  not  disposed  to  give  ofl9cial  recogni- 
tion  to  the  Commission  for  Relief;  he  recognized  only 
the  Coniite  National  de  Secours  and  the  patronage  of 
ViUalobar  and  myself.  Furthermore,  he  wished  me  to 
know  that  a  ship  called  the  Aymerk,  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  bound  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam  with  a 
cargo  of  food  for  the  ravitaiUement,  had  put  into  a 
British  port  and  there  discharged  arms  and  mimitions, 
that  the  \tife  and  daughter  of  our  Consul-General  at 
Brussels,  Mr.  Watts,  had  made  statements  against  the 
Germans,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Watts,  just  then 
in  Holland,  would  not  be  allowed  to  re-enter  Belgium; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  that  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  cars  were  flying  too  many  American 
flags  in  the  faces  of  German 'soldiers. 

Then  it  was  charged  that  the  steamship  Doria,  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief,  en  route  from  Halifax  to  Rotter- 
dam, had  debarked  arms  and  ammunition  in  England. 
Also  the  steamship  Calcutta,  likewise  from  Halifax  to 
Rotterdam,  had  stopped  at  an  English  port  and  there 
discharged  arms  and  munitions.  These  were  a  few  of 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  precision  of  the  new  guar- 
antees. I  had  the  conviction  even  then  that  these  reports 
were  all  erroneous,  but  I  assured  Lancken  that  my  Gov- 
ernment would  make  an  investigation,  and  observed  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  feed  a  lamb  confined  in  a  cage  with 
a  lion  and  a  tiger,  than  to  try  to  feed  the  Belgians  with 
the  Germans  and  the  English  supervising  the  task.  I 
told  Lancken  also  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any 
moment  to  hear  that  the  English  had  stopped  the  ravi- 
taillement  altogether.    "Why?"  I  was  asked. 

"Because,"  I  said,  and  I  put  it  bluntly,  "because  there 
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are  those  who  say  that  it  is  your  duty,  under  the  Haijue 

Conventions,  to  feed  the  Belgians,  and  that  if  you  allow 

them  to  go  hungry  they  will  revolt  and  rise  against  you, 

and  thus  make  your  task  all  the  harder." 

The  Baron  raised  his  hands  in  horror: 

"Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu.  queUe  aauvagene!" 

I  said  no  more,  but  left  him  with  this  thought  to  muU 
over.  ® 

In  the  end,  however,  the  matter  of  feeding  the  nort»^ 
of  *  ranee  was  arranged,  very  largely  without  our  direct 
mediation.     M.   Guerin  had   been   allowed   to  make 
t  .e  long  journey  around  from  Lille  to  Paris,  and  the 
ravitmUement  for  the  north  of  France  had  been  ar- 
ranged.    Mr.  Hoover  had  been  to  Berlin  and  an  agree- 
ment was  secured  directly  with  the  General  Staff,  which 
as  the  rulmg  power  in  Germany  could  discuss  questions 
with  authority  and  settle  them  promptly.    The  details 
were  arranged  by  the  C.  R.  B.  in  its  new  international 
capacity  of  a  treating  power  with  a  flag  of  its  own 
and  it  was  to  carry  on  the  work  alone. 

The  C.  R  B..  rapidly  growing  into  the  amazing  in- 
stitution ,t  later  became,  ahnost  the  one  international 
organization  m  working  order  left  in  the  world,  soon  had 
Its  own  flag  fiying  on  the  seven  seas,  and  Mr.  Connett 
put  this  flag  on  the  motors,  and  thereby  settled  one  point 
of  delicacy,  though  I  was  able  to  arrange  that  the  Amer- 
lean  flag  continue  to  fly  on  the  provincial  depots  of  the 
C/ommission. 

And,  despite  all  the  difliculties,  the  food  was  coming 
m  and  now  and  then  some  American,  whom  it  was  a 
pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  see,  came  with  it.    One  of 
those  who  brought  us  most  cheer  was  Mr.  William  C 
Edgar,  of  Minnesota,  publisher  of  the  Bellman,  who 
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had  brought  over  a  ship  load  of  provisions  he  had 
collected,  and  could  tell  stories  of  his  perilous  pas- 
sage among  the  mines  of  the  Xorth  Sea,  and  of  the 
old  skipper,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  who,  ^fter 
having  turned  over  the  navigation  of  the  ship  to  the 
river  pilot,  came  down  into  the  cabin  and  poured  out  his 
glass  of  grog,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  began  to  talk  about 
his  wife's  vegetable  garden,  as  if  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  more  exciting— quite  worthy  of  Joseph 
Conrad. 

Mr.  Edgar  made  a  tour  through  Belgium  with  Mr. 
Coimett,  saw  Dinant  and  Tamines,  and  the  crosses  in 
the  churchyard  with  the  date  of  August  22nd,  1914,  and 
went  back  home  to  do  excellent  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  brave  people  who  were  only  three  weeks  from  starva- 
tion, and  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  world. 

And  there  was  a  noble  woman,  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger, 
of  Chicago,  who,  with  her  secretary.  Miss  Hall,  to  aid 
her,  did  such  heroic  work  among  the  poor,  stamping  out 
a  typhoid  plague  in  the  viUage  of  Willebroeck,  near 
Antwerp,  ^nd  contributing  so  much  to  the  saving  of  the 
babies.  She  had  the  usual  difficulty  of  the  times— the 
Germans  at  Antwerp  thought  that  her  charts  showing 
the  typhoid  infection  were  some  sort  of  cipher  maps 
destined  to  the  Allies. 

"They  are  all  abnormal,"  she  said,  speaking  of  the 
Germans.  "In  dealing  with  them  I  always  remember 
that  I  am  dealing  with  the  insane;  their  suspicion  kills 
me;  I  begin  to  feel  like  a  criminal  myself,  and  now  I 
know  how  the  neighbours  feel  when  the  police  are  after 
them." 

She  said  it  wistfully.    "The  neighbours!"  I  could  see 
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Sr^  o'fZ"!!"  "'  r  '=<'"™1'»  '""""y  -eS=  duly 

oi  SUCH  trying  circumstances. 

The  Commission  even  added  another  to  thp  I,«f  «<• 

L^Tna^^^orT"""''^  "^^'  '^"^  --  *e  same  d  ! 
sign  or  part  of  a  design-a  single  star,  or  a  leaf    These 

parts  of  designs  were  coUected  and  assembled  bv  th. 

..TT^^  .  *'  Germans,  the  C.  R.  B  wm 
auttomed  to  import  thread  and  to  export  the  !«" 
and  the  mdmtry  was  placed  on  a  basis  it  had  n«i 
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known  before.    It  not  only  saved  the  lace-workers  from 
their  immediate  plight,  but  it  released  them  from  their 
old  thralldom  to  the  patrons.    The  artists  of  Brussels, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Comtesse  Elisabeth  d'Oul- 
tremont,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beughem  and  Madame  Josse 
AUard,  who  directed  the  large  enterprise,  made  new  de- 
signs, prettier  than  any  lace  known  before,  and  each 
woman  was  allowed  to  make  a  whole  piece— which 
meant  emancipation.    And  not  only  were  the  dentel- 
lieres  given  employment  but,  what  was  not  less  impor- 
tant in  its  ultimate  result,  a  new  aesthetic  appreciation 
of  this  rare  and  beautiful  art  was  created  in  America. 
.  .  .  "Ves,  the  food  was  coming  in,  and  that  was  all- 
sufficient.    Down  on  the  docks  there  were  vast  fleets  of 
barges  and  lighters  from  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  canal  boats,  aboard  which  whole  families  lived 
in  the  neat  little  cabins,  with  pretty  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows and  children  recklessly  playing  about  the  decks  in 
the  wooden  shoes  which  one  feared  were  ever  going  to 
send  them  floundering  into  the  water,  though  by  some 
grace  they  were  preserved,  and  those  charming  little 
dogs—"achipperkes"  as  the  Flemish  call  them— "little 
skippers,"  who  long  ago  lost  their  tails  by  sitting  down 
on  them  so  often  on  the  decks  of  the  canal  boats.    And 
there  were  the  vast  warehouses  stacked  high  with  bags 
of  flour  and  boxes  of  bacon,  condensed  milk,  even  pea- 
nuts and  candy,  which  American  children  had  sent  for 
the  little  Belgians,  who  had  i.cver  heard  of  peanuts  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.    They  found  them 
almost  as  strange  as  their  elders  found  the  maize,  as 
they  always  called  our  Indian  corn,  or  as  the  cowboy 
who  for  a  while  was  in  charge  of  the  docks,  delighting 
them  with  his  theatricals,  as  though  he  had  come  out 
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work  in  nfrth      T    *  ^"V°™'"«  t«  be  director  of  the 

far  days  and  one  evenmg.  Mondering  what  had  befallen 
him.  I  learned  that  he  had  arrived.    Count  Harrach 

Z^J^'  r™?  **"  ^""''"^  ""'^"^  ^>th  the  ribbon  of 
the  Iron  Cross  knotted  on  one  of  the  frogs.    He  came 

TentV^I^'J!''  Governor-General,  wise  co^! 
ments  he  duly  bore,  to  say  that  Mr.  Pinchot  had  b;en 
detamed  at  the  frontier. 

me^fhe^nT';^'"'™^' '''  '^'  ^°"»*  h«d  ^««»«  to  do 
me  the  honour  to  report,  regretted  that  Mr.  Pinchot 

could  no  c«me  into  Belgium  because  he  was  the  brother- 

?hi  H«        '  ^u  •^°^"'*°"^'  *h^  »"«^h  Minister  at 
The  Hague,  and  that  while  at  The  Hague  he  had  been 
Sir  Alan  s  guest  at  the  Legation.    I  suddenly  recaUeS 
this  relationship.    None  of  us  had  ever  thought  oflt 
^t^Frll  T''.*  was  proposed  for  the  work  in  nol 
w^r  Tr.     "'^''  *^^  circumstances,  the  Count  said, 
we  would  of  course  appreciate  General  von  Bissing' 
mab  hty  to  permat  Mr.  Pinchot  to  corne  into  Belgium 

.^.'JTf  ^A%  "^  '^^'^  ^°'  *^^  P«^^'  «"d  «»  it  had  been 
issued  for  Aiitwerp,  the  Governor-General  had  given 

thence  he  should  return  at  once  to  The  Hiigue.    I  ex- 

tT  «*  ^''  ^;"''°*  ""^  ^  distinguished^^rsonahty 
and  a  gentleman  of  irreproachable  honour,  but  the  Count 
said  It  was  not  a  question  of  his  personality  or  of  his 
position;  the  German  authorities  had  decid'ed  that  he 
could  not  come  here  because  of  his  relation  to  Sir  Alan. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  whenever  it  was  a  question 
mvolvmg  the  English,  and  it  was  my  unpleasant  and 
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ungratefu.  task  to  inform  Ikf  r.  Pinchot,  in  a  note  which  I 
had  to  send  through  the  German  authorities,  of  the  re- 
grettable  decision  of  the  Governor-General.  Thus  we 
were  deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the 
work  of  directing  the  distribution  of  the  food  in  northern 
France  was  therefore  devolved  on  Mr.  Connett,  the 
Director  of  the  Commission. 


:/;iHn|'?fsj, 


LXXI 

BPHINO 

The  winter  was  over  and  sprinir  had  come  .n^l  f« 

u«,.,p  pavemimt.  1  he  flower  m/rket  h  the  Grand'  Pl«<» 
w«  once  more  blooming  in  it,  briUi™,  coIou,i  W^kC 
on.  momng  in  fte  Rue  de  I.  P.ix  I  „„  .  p^i^y- 
he  could  not  have  been  fifteen-playing  a  mitaV^  h 

iiibited    Marseillaise"  that  he  DlaveHf    w;«^ 

f-f  ;P  -f-ly  all  alon^Ke  Jhert  :LT 

Shower  of  coins  on  the  sidewalk,  and  then  all  the  win- 

under  the  budding  chestnut  trees  the  whole  DODulatinn 
seemed  to  be  taking  deep  inhalations  of  the  S  a^ 
baskmg  m  the  sunlight  after  the  dreary  winter    *(ir: 

t^^  1^  .t"  "**  ^^""'^  '^'  °P«"  <^«f ^«  linking  beer  as 
hough  they  were  quite  at  home,  but  the  peop^f  w^t  "n 
their  way  cahnly  as  though  the  soldiers  did  noTexisT 
a  waj  of  sending  them  to  Coventry-the  only  Zee  an 
P^ently.  to  which  they  could  send  them!    ^^   ^'   ^' 
In  the  Bois  people  were  rowing  on  the  little  lake 
youths  and  maidens  were  courting.  !nd  childreM^^^^^^ 
h^e  «id  seek  behind  the  noble  trees.    In  the  Park  Sd 
von  Bissmg.  m  his  bluish-grey  greatcoat,  with   "he 
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broad  white  collar  and  the  red  reveres,  the  cap  with  the 
red  band,  and  an  enormous  sabre  clanking  against  liis 
boots,  accompanied  by  an  aide,  was  taking  the  air,  walk- 
ing slowly,   stiffly,   like  an  automaton.     The  spring 
seemed  to  have  affected  him  too;  he  was  just  out  in  b 
new  affiche  about  the  pigeons.   In  view  of  the  excellent 
conduct — either  of  the  Belgians  or  of  the  pigeons,  we 
could  not  be  (juite  sure — the  pigeons  might  fly  from 
three  o'clock  to  six,  but  at  that  hour  they  must  all  lie 
snugly  in  their  coots  once  more.    It  was  a  fact,  abun- 
dantly recognized  by  all,  especially  on  sunny  mornings, 
that  the  war  could  not  last  another  winter;  there  were 
innumerable  reasons,  military,  political,  financial,  dynas- 
tic, social,  and  hope  was  high;  the  Allies  might  arrive  at 
any  time! 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  fields, 
the  wistful  haze,  the  warm  air,  the  sky  without  a  cloud — 
without  even  the  usual  ugly  German  captive  balloons — 
tauciaaons,  they  were  called,  because  they  looked  like 
sausages — to  mar  it.    Every  one  felt  the  need  of  move- 
ment, the  longing  to  get  away,  but  since  the  Brussels 
folk  could  not  go  far — there  was  always  the  lack  of 
patrierscheifu,  which  spring  itself,  alast  could  not  amend 
— they  would  invade  the  For^  in  bands  on  Sundays, 
and  explore  all  the  lovely  land  toward  Tervueren.    A 
few  friends  and  I  even  ventured  out  to  Ravenstein  for 
a  round  of  golf;  true,  the  course  had  not  been  kept  up; 
the  two  English  professionals  were  gone — Pannell  in 
the  British  army  and  Kyte  a  prisoner  at  Ruhleben;  the 
members  were  scattered,  the  grass  was  long,  and  few  had 
the  heart  to  play  any  more.    But  the  old- chateau  was  a 
peaceful  place  of  i-n  afternoon;  the  larks  were  soaring 
and  singing  again,  and  there  were  other  songs,  or  one 
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tow.Tl  e/l^lTJ"  ■""**'"•  """^^  '"^"^  •<•">»•  *he  field, 
toward  lervuercn;  a  procession  of  children  was  wind- 

iweet.  childish  voices  came  to  us.  borne  on  the  breeze- 
mthe  strains  of  ''La  Braban,onne.»  And  my  ^e^ 
companion  turned  away,  biting  his  lip.  .  .  ^ 

leaiJ.  •!""•  M  °'  *''*'  ''^^**'°"»  ^^^'-^^  shamelessly  privi- 

eged;  we  could  motor  where  we  would,  as  long  a,  Te 

stayed  m  the  Occupationsgebiet    Villalobar  frlentTy 

drove  to  Xamur  to  inspect  the  chateau  de  Dave.TS 

wfrtd  wa?'  s'° ''^'  f'J^'''''  ''^  oncomiW  tide  of 
war  and  was  m  Spam.  And  now  and  then  I  was  cnllp,! 
by  some  duty,  or  if  not  by  duty,  bv  some  wh"m.  to  dTJ^ 

cLlTT  r  ?Ir  -"'^  '"^^  ^--  never  losTthd 
phvTc'al  l^t  °J.^  ^""^"^  «»""*  Brussels  showed  no 

fts'^^nf^^';),     '^-  T'  *^''"«*'  °"^  ^^"''J "--"  escape 
Its  presence,  the  grim  fact  of  it,  or  rid  one's  self  of  the 

w?rr  AXTr*"",  *'"*  ""  "•»  -*  -"  -th  Le. 
«Tr  .K  •         ^^*'  '^'"^  '^°''«  ^^^  '•°«d«  ^ith  their  way. 
s^e  shrines  were  still  the  cumbersome  carti  and Te 

cows  yoked  to  them;  now  and  then  a  country  doctor 
who  might  have  driven  out  of  one  of  Balzac  Wdso^ 
provmcal  hfe.  was  jogging  along  in  his  high  ^g;  a 
sower  was  going  forth  to  sow.  his  bag  under  his  arm 
casing  the  seed  abr«id  with  that  lonf  leisurely  swTp' 
of  the  arm-Millet  might  have  painted  him.  as  J^Ss 
might  have  pa  nte:l  the  f.ocks  of  sheep,  the  ^hepheX. 
their  cloaks  with  their  crooks  and  their  dogs. 

soe^lTf  r  '*'  '"^"'"'^  °"^  ^''^  never  escape  the 
spell  of  Belgium,  or  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  not  only  pic- 
turesque but.  a  detail  that  picturesqueness  in  certain 
other  lands  too  frequently  lacks,  it  is  clean;  no^a^S 
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twig  that  is  not  picked  up;  the  people  are  scrubbing  and 
polishing  all  the  time.    The  great  Foret  de  Soignes, 
which  once  had  covered  with  its  noble  splendour  all  that 
land  between  the  city  and  Tervueren,  and  south  to  Wa- 
terloo— the  Park  and  the  Bois  in  Brussels  are  remnants 
of  it,  and  it  remains  in  pristine  glory  there  about  Ter- 
vueren— had  all  the  enchantment  of  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
den,  which  was  not,  after  all,  so  far  away,  and  I  recall 
a  sunny  day  when  there  at  the  Eight  Cross  Roads  we 
turned  and  went  thence  on  through  the  woods,  with  their 
tender  greens  and  blossoms,  and  their  birds.    Far  off 
falling  trunks  crashed  with  a  solemn  boom.    The  wily 
peasants  were  surreptitiously  felling  the  trees.     We 
went  on  deeper  into  the  woods  of  Tervueren,  along  an 
avenue  of  noble  pines,  low  'hanging  and  cool,  like  our 
woods  in  Michigan,  and  then  out  into  a  new  clearing 
where  whole  acres  of  pines  had  been  felled,  a  sad  spec- 
.  tacle ;  it  takes  so  long  to  produce  a  tree !   The  trunks  lay 
in  winrows  on  the  ground,  the  air  was  laden  with  the 
odour  of  their  balsam.   The  old  Flemish  woodsman,  his 
hands  black  with  resin,  stood  a  moment  to  rest,  leaning 
on  the  axe  with  which  he  had  been  lopping  off  the 
boughs,  and  he  explained  tl.at  the  trees  were  being  cut 
out  at  the  order  of  the  Germans.    Where  were  they  to 
go?    He  shook  his  wise  old  head. 

Out  of  the  woods,  on  a  hill,  below  us  and  all  around 
for  miles  the  little  fields  in  the  harmonious  tones  of  their 
green  and  red  and  brown  lying  like  soft,  rich  carpets  in 
the  warm  sun;  suddenly,  just  over  the  horizon  I  saw  a 
slender  spire  and  four  sails  of  a  windmill  turning  lazily 
in  the  breeze,  and  recognized  them  instantly  as  the  spire 
and  the  windmill  we  used  to  watch  with  endless  interest 
and  emotion  in  their  peculiar  charm  from  the  terrace 
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The  patient  peasants  were  tilling  their  Adds-  with 
what  courage,  with  what  faith  I  There  was  ,  s;,^.^* 
hMdsonie  peasant  woman  who  might  have  ",^e  o^^f' 

fron,  her  heav,  toil.    ^.Z^^Z:^^ZZ 

Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now. 
Is  hung  with  blooms  along  the  bough. 
And  stands  about  the  woodland  ride. 
Wearing  white  for  Eastertide. 

eve^VTanT  »'""*^  r^  *'  «'"»•  '"'loping 

and  a  girl  was  kneeling  before  it  at  her  prayers      T' 
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But  at  Tervueren  there  are  again  those  grey  figures 
who  have  ravished  the  lovely  land,  and  well  nigh  rav- 
ished faith  and  hope  out  of  the  breast  of  man.  A  sen- 
tinel stops  us,  then  waves  us  on  again.  A  company  of 
soldiers  plodding  in  their  clumsy  boots,  march  into  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  scatter  them  right  and  left  in  panic. 
Across  the  fields  a  squadron  of  Uhlans,  the  black-and- 
white  pennants  fluttering  from  their  lances,  gallop  reck- 
lessly over  the  ground  the  peasants  have  just  tilled,  the 
peasants  flying  in  terror  before  them. 

Down  a  peaceful  side  road,  half-way  to  Louvain,  is 
the  old  chateau  of  Leef  dael.  There  had  been  an  engage- 
ment near  there  in  August,  1914,  Belgian  chasseurs 
galloping  along  the  road  and  over  the  fields,  and  a  Ger- 
man hussar  plunging  his  horse  into  a  ditch  and  breaking 
his  neck.  The  Germans  pillaged  the  chateau  and  took 
objets  d'art,  everything,  away,  cut  the  old  paintings  out 
of  their  frames,  carried  off  even  the  bed-clothing.  There 
is  a  pretty  chapel. 

"Did  they  go  in  there?"  I  asked  an  old  peasant. 

"No,  only  one  of  the  oflicers." 

"And  what  did  he  do?" 

"He  said  his  prayers  for  half  an  hour." 

The  light  fades  from  the  fields.  High  over  Brussels 
in  the  blurred  sky  two  ugly  captive  balloons  mark  the 
place  for  the  Zeppelins  to  return  from  their  raids;  and 
the  sound  of  the  cannonading  comes  from  the  distant 
front  in  France. 

Occasionally  we  would  go  down  to  Mariemont  to 
lunch  with  Raoul  Warocque,  taking  the  road  to  Water- 
loo through  the  little  villages,  occupied  by  companies  of 
the  melancholy  old  men  of  the  Landsturm;  there  were 
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always  troops  of  children  shouting  "Viv^  1'j^a^      ^, 

tontanporaneity,  by  the  great  vase  of  Derreese   and 

S,^.„«T     ?.<•>"•««"»  of  Calais"  is  tliere.  and  there 
S^d*^^i7     ,'  "'  ^"o")"*-'  life  in  ciina.  ^ 

about,  entirely  at  home.  The  officers  went  frequently* 
ttey  used  to  send  an  orderly  to  say  what  they  S  for' 
dinner,  announee  the  number  of  uninvited  resls.M 
i^n  Warocu*  making  up  bridg^^rSt 

Ca^rs,  the  C.  B.  B.  deCe  ,tri  there'^iite 

^^=:^^r.tTntrstr!.;iS 
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longing,  and  that  was  to  live  to  see  the  King  come 
back,  and  even  that  was  not  to  be  granted. 

As  one  drove  from  Dinant,  all  along  the  road  from 
Brussels  to  Namur  and  over  all  the  fields  were  new 
barbed-wire  entanglements  and  new  trenches  with  little 
steel  turrets,  and  German  soldiers  in  the  dirty  grey 
uniforms,  their  guns  slung  over  their  backs,  bending 
by  the  wayside  picking  buttercups  I  The  steel  turrets 
were  the  latest  thing  in  trench  warfare,  it  was  said,  and 
they  were  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  the  natives,  since 
they  suggested  the  possibility  of  retreat,  and  gave  rise 
to  constant  rumours  that  the  Germans  were  about  to 
fall  back  along  the  line  of  the  Meuse.  There  were  ruins, 
too,  at  Xamur,  especially  in  the  Grand'  Place,  and 
Dinant  was  another  and  a  \i^orse  Louvain.  The  charm- 
ing little  village  was  quite  gone;  the  curious  spire,  some- 
thing like  a  minaret,  so  familiar  in  the  pictures  of  the 
town,  had  disappeared ;  and  in  the  main  quarter  the  poor 
people  were  digging  among  the  ruins,  pathetically  hunt- 
ing some  souvenir  of  their  broken  lives,  or,  with  a  cour- 
age that  was  remarkable,  perhaps  trying  to  clear  away 
the  ruins  in  order  to  remake  them.  We  drove  on  through 
the  town,  through  the  cleft  of  the  Rocher  Bayard,  and 
on  up  the  hill.  The  Meuse  flowed  below,  and  two  little 
Walloon  children  stood  staring  at  us.  They  were  just 
like  the  children  who  were  shot  that  terrible  August 
evening  near  that  very  spot,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
that  flowed  by  so  tranquilly.  .  .  .  Fortunately  there 
was  some  candy  to  give  them. 

There  are  many  inexplicable  injustices  under  the  sun, 
but  none,  to  my  mind,  so  inexplicable  as  innocent  suffer- 
ing, the  cruelty  inflicted  on  children  and  animals.  I 
knew  a  man  near  Givet,  a  rocky  wooded  country  beyond 
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S^\v  tt^r  "^  of  the  e„Iier  ..™citie.  were  com- 

there  was  one;  a  little  boy  of  twelve  who  iuT  ^t^T 

there  H  mpMavity,  a  kind  of  impepsonamv  i„T^ 
cn-elty.  forget,.   Already  the  ruin™  f  S  T^d  Uk  " 

..Met.  ^^^izt^^it:^:^^rrZuZTz 

anai-o^iren^feraa^^erroZttcm.  Ah  yes;  perhaos!  Th. 

ratnZ:'  \^T:  '"^^^"^  --/wairiXped 

to  tne  Sky.  And  all  this  ruin  was  wrought  in  the  nam^nf 
democracy  during  the  French  revolution  as  ™Tn  ?! 
fought  to-day  in  the  name  of  autocr^^y"' I  thTSuy 
of  the  human  race,  after  all.  quite  incorrigible?  ^ 

At  tea  that  afternoon  in  the  salon  with  its  soft  faded 
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colours  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  its  Louis  XIV 
furnishings,  the  Baroness  was  in  her  corner  knitting; 
the  little  table  at  her  elbow  covered  with  oh  jets  d'art, 
with  a  photograph  of  the  Queen  and  one  of  the  boy  who 

was  on  the  Yser;  L sits  on  the  fender  moodily 

smoking  a  cigarette;  B 's  monocle  seems  so  high 

in  his  pale  face,  and  his  wife  lolls  indolently  in  a  fau- 

teuU.     The  old  Count  d'O ,  grown  old  and  white 

in  an  abiding  grief  over  the  catastrophe  of  his  country, 
sits  and  stares  vaguely  before  him.  There  is  the  usual 
gossip,  there  are  the  usual  stories  of  the  latest  German 
atrocities,  of  the  latest  exhibition  of  German  taste,  of 
la  mentaliU  aUemande;  then  the  prospects  of  the  Rus- 
sian advance,  speculation  as  to  when  the  Allies  will 
arrive,  the  dream  of  the  day  when  the  King  will  come 
back;  something  too  about  Kitchener,  bitter  reflections 
on  Italy,  who  will  not  come  into  the  war. 

"Enfint"  sighs  the  Baroness  wearily.  Then  a  long 
silence.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,  and  for  the  feeling 
deep  in  all  hearts,  no  expression.  It  is  raining;  the  water 
drips  dismally  from  the  trees  along  the  boulevard.  'There 
is  no  spring,  after  all.  In  the  stillness  of  the  universal 
depression  the  Baroness  heaves  a  sigh  and  says : 

"Mais,  tout  de  mime,  ils  sont  diablement  pths  de 
Parish 


LXXII 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Apeil  8  was  the  birthday  of  King  Albert.^   There 

tetion,  and  the  display  of  the  national  colours  was. 
of  course,  forbidden;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  his 
people  could  do  to  testify  their  love,  their  admiration- 
one  might  ahnost  say  their  idolatry,  for  the  most  heroic 

thT"'     tT"^"' '"  *\"  ™°'^"™  ^°^^*^'  ^^^  ™°'«  heroic 
than  most  figures  m  the  ancient  world.    But  while  he 

7Z  -T*    ?'  ^".*!!"  ^''^'  ^°^"^'  «f  his  kingdom  that 
remained  to  him.  fighting  to  protect  it.  and  not  only  it. 
but  France  and  England  and  America  and  all  others 
whose  hves  and  liberty  were  equally  involved-the  dra- 
matic  anomaly  of  a  king  fighting  for  democracy-it  was 
decided  no  one  knew  how.  that  gentlemen  were  to  wear 
high  hats  and  walk  on  the  boulevard  that  day.  there 
bemg  as  yet  no  verboten  to  that  effect.  It  was  not  a  very 
good  day  for  high  hats;  there  were  giboulees,  a  flash  of 
sun  one  mmute  and  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow,  or  perhaps  all 
three  the  next,  but  every  man  in  Brussels  who  had  a 
high  hat  wore  it.  and  that  honoured  symbol  of  respecta- 
Dility  received  a  new  consecration. 

It  was  about  that  tune,  though  the  two  events  had  no 
relation,  that  the  Germans  took  over  the  Red  Cross.  One 
afternoon,  while  the  Red  Cross  officials,  the  Countess  de 
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M^rode,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  others  appointed  by 
King  Albert,  were  holding  a  meeting,  the  Prince  Hatz- 
feld  suddenly  appeared,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Governor- 
General,  notified  them  that  they  were  removed  from 
their  posts,  that  the  Governor-General  proposed  to  take 
over  the  Red  Cross  himself  and  have  it  conducted  by  a 
delegate  named  by  him,  and  that  "at  the  disposition  of 
this  delegate  there  would  be  placed  the  armed  forces." 
The  Belgian  delegates  decided  to  make  a  written  protest 
to  von  Bissing^-very  politely,  of  course,  and  to  prepare 
a  statement  for  the  International  Red  Cross  at  Geneva. 
The  protests  were  duly  made  and  filed,  but  thereafter 
Prince  Hatzfeld  directed  the  Red  Cross  in  Belgium. 

This  sensation  occurred  concurrently  with  another 
that  created  some  excitement  at  German  Headquarters. 
Cardinal  Mercier  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  which  was  published  in  the  French  newspapers — 
a  letter  excoriating  some  of  th .  deeds  of  the  Germans,  in 
Belgium ;  and  when  von  Bissing  read  it,  or  heard  of  it, 
furious  with  rage,  he  '""tated  a  terrible  letter  and,  con- 
sulting no  one,  sent  it  out  at  once  to  Malines  by  a  Ger- 
man chaplain.  When  Baron  von  der  Lancken  heard  of 
this  it  seems  that  he  at  once  went  to  von  Bissing,  told  him 
he  had  made  a  mistake— that  the  Cardinal  would  find 
means  of  publishing  the  letter  in  the  outside  world,  to 
the  detriment  of  Germany.  The  wrath  of  the  old  Prus- 
sian had  cooled  somewhat  and  all  afternoon  they  kept 
the  road  between  Brussels  and  Malines  hot  with  cades 
and  orderlies  trying  to  overtake  the  chaplain  and  to  re- 
cover the  imprudent  letter  before  it  could  be  delivered  to 
the  Cardinal.  I  asked  at  the  Politische  Abteilung  the 
next  morning  whether  the  speeding  almoner  had  reached 
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Brussels  and  Malines  was  responsible  for  the  bonne 

fte^  smoothness,  smee  they  are  paved  with  stubborn 
Belgian  blocks,  «,d  these  had  b^en  displaced  byT 
cannon,  ttat  had  been  hauled  over  then,  for  half  a  yew- 

^  the  c^  of  Brus«ls  to  reconstruct  the  road  from 
Mahnes  to  Brussels.  The  municipal  authorities  at  on« 
refused,  saymg  that  they  had  no  power  under  the  &" 

S  his  ^;"^'t  ""•  "'  «"'*•  '"""testable,  but 

tt:  tttdtoXTs^d'trZr*^"'™''^' 
Belgium's  enemies.  A^^^n^Lg  teXTe^^ 
«m«r  with  arret  and  I  know  not  what  eCbX  ft. 

fpn^t^  ?.?™*';  authorities  replied  to  this  protest,  de- 

promise  not  to  levy  any  more  contributions  on  the  city 
of  Brussels  by  saymg  that  this  was  not  strictly  a  contri: 
bution  but  a  "military  necessity."  and  that  while  th  J 

notT""'.?:  '"*  ^*  ''''  municipality  of  Brus  els  hal 
not  the  nght  to  use  the  money  of  the  city  for  the  purpose 
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of  building  a  road  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  they 
would  have  to  do  so  because  people  elsewhere  in  Belgium 
refused  to  work  for  the  Germans— a  non  tequitur  that 
may  have  served  as  well  as  any  other  excuse  for  what 
they  wished  to  do. 

It  may  have  been  something  that  they  made  any  ex- 
cuse at  all,  since  it  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  Germans 
had  broken  their  original  Convention.  The  theory,  or 
the  phrase,  "military  necessity,"  was  invoked  in  any 
exigency,  in  the  naive  confidence  that  it  carried  the  same 
convincing  weight  with  the  rest  of  mankind  that  it  did 
with  Germans.  When  the  German  troops  entered  Brus- 
sels, the  city  and  the  communes  of  the  agglomerati(Hi,  as 
I  have  said,  were  summoned  to  pay,  as  a  contribution  of 
war,  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  francs.  This  amount, 
after  discussion  with  the  municipal  authorities,  was  re- 
duced by  the  Germans  to  forty-five  millions;  and  the 
twelfth  of  October  a  convention  was  drawn  up,  signed 
by  the  Military  Governor  in  the  name  of  the  German 
authorities,  and  by  the  City  of  Brussels, -in  which  it  was 
stipulated:  "The  indemnity  thus  paid  by  Greater  Brus- 
sels being  forty-five  millions  of  francs,  it  is  understood 
that  there  will  not  be  imposed,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  new  contribution  cm  the  inhabitants  of 
Greoter  Brussels.  In  case,  however,  that  a  criminal  at- 
tempt should  be  made  against  the  German  troops  there 
will  be  imposed  on  the  communes  of  the  agglomeration, 
in  the  territory  where  the  attempt  was  committed,  a 
contribution,  or  some  other  punishment.' 

*  "L'indemnite  ainsi  pajrde  par  ragglom^ration  bnixelloise  ftant 
de  quarante  cinq  millions  (45,000,000)  de  francs,  il  est  entendu 
qu'il  ne  sera  plus  impose,  ni  directement  ni  indirectement,  de  nou- 
velle  contribution  aux  habitants  de  I'agglom^ration  bruxelloise. 
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Thi.  Convention  wm  negotiated  between  M.  Lemon- 
nier.  the  Acting  Burgoma.ter  of  Brussels,  and  Ilerr  von 
Schwabach,  as  the  representative  of  the  German  au- 
thorities.    In  discussing  the  clause  relative  to  the  crimi- 
nal attack,  M.  Lemonnier  remarked  to  Ilerr  von  Schwa- 
bach  that  this  clause  should  not  be  made  to  cover  any 
deed  of  violence  except  one  undertaken  deliberately  by 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population;  that  is  to  sax-, 
that  If  an  msane  person,  or  some  assassin,  should  strike 
at  a  German  soldier,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  jus- 
tifying  the  application  of  this  clause.    Herr  von  Schwa- 
bach  stated  that  he  was  in  accord  with  this  view  of  the 
matter,  that  the  clause  meant  an  attack  on  German 
troops  and  nothing  else.    A  few  days  after,  however, 
m  that  same  month  of  October,  a  German  detective  or 
policeman  m  civil  attire  tried  to  arrest  a  newsdealer, 
and.  the  newsdealer  resisting,  there  was  a  scuffle.  Two 
Brussels  policemen  ran  to  the  scene  and  in  the  scramble 
tte  German  detective  was  injured.    Thereupon  the  two 

w!?"/-  ^w"'  ^^  ^^'^""  '^"^  Seghers.  were  ar- 
rested,  tried  before  a  German  court  martial  behind 
closed  doors  without  any  one  to  defend  them,  and  con- 
demned, de  Ryckers  to  five  years'  and  Seghers  to  three 
years  mipnsomnent.  The  Military  Governor,  announc- 
ing this  condemnation  to  the  city  authorities  of  Brussels 
wrote  that  de  Ryckers  had  been  condemned  for  an  as' 
sault  on  a  German  functionary,  and  for  having  attacked 
a  German  ioldier.  Therefore,  because  a  soldier  had  been 
attacked,  said  the  Military  Governor,  the  punishment 

"Dana  le  ca»,  cepcndant,  oh  un  attentat  criminel  serait  commis 
centre  de,  troupe,  allema^^dee,  on  imposera  k  la  commune  de  I'ag- 
glom^ration,  dans  le  territoire  de  laquelle  I'attentat  a  i^  commil 
une  contnbuUon  ou  une  autre  punition  quelconque." 
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mentioned  in  Article  II  of  the  Convention  of  the 
twelfth  of  October  applied,  and  the  city  of  Brussels  was 
fined  five  million  francs. 

By  a  somewhat  too  evident  coincidence  the  five  mil- 
lion francs  was  precisely  the  amount  by  which  the  orig- 
inal contribution  had  been  reduced;  and  as  a  final  touch, 
almost  artistic.  Burgomaster  Max,  some  time  before 
his  arrest,  having  asked  how  many  detectives  the  Ger- 
mans were  maintaining  in  Brussels,  had  been  officially 
informed  by  the  German  authorities  that  there  were  no 
^German  policeman  in  plain  clothes — to  use  our  Amer- 
ican expression,  in  Brussels.  The  soldier,  or  policeman, 
was  not  in  uniform. 

The  city  of  Brussels,  of  cotirse,  protested;  an  inquiry 
had  revealed  that  the  policemen  hod  not  injured  the 
German  secret  agent,  and  the  city  cited  the  original 
Convention,  claimed  that  even  if  the  German  agent  had 
been  wounded,  and  by  Brussels  policemen,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  German  troops  had  been  attacked,  because 
the  agent  was  not  in  uniform.  The  German  authori- 
ties, however,  insisted,  and  the  fine  was  paid. 

This  was  the  first  violation  of  ♦he  Ctwivention  of  Octo- 
her.  The  second  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  De- 
cember, when  the  Germans  imposed  a  wor  ccmtribution 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  francs  on  the 
provinces  of  Belgium,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
two  millions  a  month  from  thot  day.  The  convention  of 
the  twelfth  of  October  had  stipulated  that  no  further 
contribution  should  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels;  Brussels  is  in  Brabant,  and  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  of  Brabant,  seven  hundred 
and  fi/ty  thousand  lived  in  Brussels,  and  were  obliged 
to  pay   their  share  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty 
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milHon  franc.,  which  w...  «.  it  would  «^m  to  rnort 

of  b;^::;,:"'"^  ""''"^ "'  ^"•"'^  --  --  ^  eSJ 

n  J'll**''"*  '"'"''*'°"  "'  *»>«  Convention  of  the  twelfth  «f 

po^  on  thow  Belgians  who  had  left  the  countryJthat 

L?w!^"r^^^''  ""°"«  ^'>«"'  °'  ^^•'"r^..  we«  many 
inhabitants  of  Greater  BrusscLv-a  tax  eouilnirnt  ♦  ♦^ 
time,  the  personal  tax  they  p^j/ *"^  «1"»^«J««*  to  ten 

19^^  wtTt^!'°!f '""  T  *''"*  "^  *»»«  ^^'^Jfth  «'  March. 
l»ia.  when  the  city  of  Brussels  was  fined  five  hund^d 

contributions  vnar^ere^;!'^;;^^^^^^^^^ 

commune,  under  the  form  oflondIn,.g^^; 

l«.(io  kilog,.n,    of  wTclt     ot^'wM      """  **•'  '"  *''«  *«-?• 
kJlogr.«.  of  rice    ,0  0^  wn'         ''T"°'  °'  '"•••  ""*•  «'«» 

which  Oc™„„  troop,  pLr  At  l1";  I'r '^"'^  ^^^^^ 
tioned  two  hundred  and  fifty  thouLndT       •  .""""  '^"'"- 

-*et.b,e.;  .t  M.,,„e..  fZlZTL'ZJ'T.  fIT" '^1 
in  part,  of  Halnaut  they  .ei.ed  nearly  .11  T  u  ^'"°<*"«  •"d 

burden  belonging  to  the  f,l!«  ?^u  ,  ""^  '"•"'"  ""*  »»«"*•  «>' 
remained  to  Cl  At  [L.  «.'  "!*'"  ""''  "''"*  """^  «°"  »»"" 
which  had  onl,  VL17L'';!«:;1  ^iddleburg.  notabl,. 

fumiahed  fift/cow'a.  th^tX^a  a!d  "5^'^^^^^^^  "'*''  ^^"« 
was  fo«:ed  to  deliver  up  in  Janulrfa^d  pT^  *""'  "^  "*"• 
dred  plM.  100  000  lcil„„,  *    T  February,  1915,  one  hun- 

of  more  than  a  centurv  of  .»,  f  i  J  ^"^   *'»'   "'»'» 

Not  only  did  urCelan  '  '"'""^'  •'"''*"''^'  ^"«  <"'«d. 

y  U.e  German  army  requisiUon  the  horse,  necessary 
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a|^s  which  it  was  said  German  citizens  had  sustained 
when  war  was  declared,  and  to  do  this  the  more  easily 
and  readily  the  Governor-General  had  issued  as  I  have 
shown,  a  decree  changing  the  Belgian  law  which  made 
communes  liable  in  damages  for  the  work  of  mobs. 

to  draw  its  waggons,  to  mount  its  troops,  and  to  serve  in  its  artil- 
lery, but  it  took  away  the  best  of  the  Braban9on  stallions,  which 
were  wholly  useless  for  military  service,  and  sent  them  oiT  to 
Germany. 

German  quartermasters  at  Ghent  and  at  Antwerp  seized  over 
40,000  tons  of  oil-cakes  used  for  feeding  cattle  in  winter;  they 
seized  also  several  hundreds  of  tons  of  phosphates  that  still  existed 
in  Belgium.  They  cut  down  all  the  walnut-trees,  not  only  in  the 
State  forest  but  even  in  private  grounds,  and  used  them  to  make 
the  butts  of  rifles.  All  raw  materials  used  for  Belgian  industry 
were  requisitioned  and  sent  to  Germany;  leather,  hides,  copper, 
wool,  flax,  etc.  Besides  this,  nearly  all  the  machines  and  tools 
were  seized  and  sent  to  Germany,  there  to  be  used,  as  the  Ger- 
man authorities  said,  to  make  munitions  which  Belgian  factories 
had  refused  to  manufacture. 

Enormous  quantities  of  materials  and  products  were  requisi- 
tioned at  Antwerp.  Notably,  there  were  seized:  18,000,000  francs' 
worth  of  cereals;  about  5,000,000  francs'  worth  of  oil-cakes;  over 
4,000,000  francs'  worth  of  nitrate;  animal  and  vegetable  oil  to  the 
value  of  2,000,000  francs;  petroleum  and  mineral  oil  worth  8,000,- 
000  francs;  6,000,000  francs'  worth  of  wool;  cotton  in  enormous 
quantities — there  was  taken  from  one  firm  more  than  1,300,000 
francs'  worth;  rubber  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  francs;  up  to 
December  1st,  1914,  copper  valued  at  more  than  20,000,000  francs 
was  seized;  horse-hair  worth  1,500,000  francs;  ivory  worth  800,000 
francs;  wines,  1,100,000  francs.  The  total  amount  requisitioned 
amounted  approximately  to  85,000,000  francs. 

There  was  also  requisitioned  a  large  amount  of  merchandise 
stored  in  the  warehouses,  which  had  been  consigned  to  various 
exporting  and  forwarding  houses.  It  is  impossible  to  place  even 
an  approximate  valuation  on  this  property,  which  was  of  many 
different  sorts,  but  its  value  was  enormous. 
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raaaiNG  THE  NORTH  OF  FRANCE 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  ravitaillement  was  going  on 
marked   its  career  to   the   end.     M.    Francqui   had 

completed  there  certain  of  the  details  relative  to  the  feed- 
2  of  the  north  of  France.  Then  Mr.  Connett  gave  up 
the  position  as  Director  of  the  C.  R.  B..  and  was  sue- 
c^ded  by  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  who,  lik;  Mr  Colett. 
was  an  engineer  by  profession.  He  was  a  soldie.  too 
wbch  as  he  was  not  fighting  them,  we  felt  would  gain 
hm,  the  sympathy  of  the  German  officers,  for  he  had 
been  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  had  ;erved  m  the 

fnTlT  ?'^',°^  *''"  *'"5^  ^°'  ^^^  y««"'  h«d  resigned. 
vL  A  r^^^^  extensively  in  China  and  the  Fai^ 
Jjast.    Glad  as  we  were  to  have  Mr.  Crosby,  we  were 

heart^ftrpf-'^^''^^^^^-  H^»^«dqu,^;wonthe 
hearts  of  the  Belgians,  as  well  as  our  own.    He  had  ac- 

tion  that  Captam  Lucey  had  so  well  installed,  and  he 
had  done  ,t  all  quietly  and  gently,  with  tact  and  intelh! 

Tthe  r  B  PJ'TT  "°!  "»^°"^»  «"»ong  the  men 
L   fi,    «  •  ^•'  t'jf  atmosphere  was  too  oppressive  for 

ml       A      V  ' ^T^'^  °^«""^"« °"t  ^^  ^««  «  happy 

t^enil  b'f  .  """  ^'"'^  "^^^  ""^-^  ^i*h  me 
the  night  before  he  went  away,  he  said: 
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"The  moment  I  cross  the  Holland  border  I  shall  take 
a  long  inhalation  of  free  air." 

The  work  of  feeding  northern  France  was  under  way, 
the  arrangements  having  been  made  directly,  as  I  have 
said,  between  Mr.  Hoover,  for  the  C.  R.  B.,  and  the 
German  General  Staff.    The  difficulty  was  in  exercising 
the  control;  several  delegates  of  the  C.  R.  B.  had  been 
detailed  for  that  duty,  and  they  had  to  go  about  in 
northern  France,  at  the  very  front,  in  the  midst  often  of 
danger,  and  the  Germans  insisted  that  each  one  of  them 
be  accompanied  constantly,  day  and  niglit,  by  a  i 
man  officer— their  "nurses,"  the  young  men  called  them. 
Such  a  relation  under  the  best  of  circumstances  would 
be  difficult;  under  the  conditions  actually  prevailing  it 
Was  ahnost  intolerable.    The  eyes  of  the  German  offi- 
cers were  never  off  the  C.  R.  B.  delegates ;  they  "watched 
him  when  he  rose  to  eat  and  when  he  knelt  to  pray." 
The  delegates  were  compelled,  too,  to  lift  their  hats 
whenever  a  German  officer  passed,  and  they  had  to  en- 
dure in  silence  the  not  always  delicate  expression  of  the 
instinctive  dislike  the  Germans  had  for  America  and 
Americans.    The  Germans  were  forever  bringing  up  the 
question  of  the  shipment  of  munitions,  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  ravitaillement  was  one  that  implied  a  cynical 
suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the  Americans  in  undertak- 
ing the  charitable  work.    It  was  common  for  them  to 
ask  bluntly: 
"What  are  the  Americans  getting  out  of  it?" 
But  the  delegates  of  the  C.  R.  B.  bore  it  all  with  an 
admirable  patience,  and  as  a  result  of  their  voluntary 
services  and  sacrifices,  three  million  French  people  had 
their  daily  bread.    And  that  was  all  the  Americans  got 
out  of  it.    But  the  experience  told  on  the  delegates. 
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and  often-times  insnlfm™  „  n  ^'  "®  unceasing 
human  powrtoTndu  "^  «u-«]Iance  would  be  beyond 
pies  of  LragTa^Zlienl  ^r'  ^''"  '"'^"^  «^«»- 
is  the  most  hideous  an^  """"^  ^''^°*'°"  ''^  «  ^«r  that 

youngAmericansonheTR  nii'  *''".*'"*  °'  *^^ 
France.  *  ^-  "^^^  ««^ed  in  northern 

explained,  .„d  a,  a  reS  h         °^^™'  '"=""'ni» 

these  eompIicrt'oM  Jad  t    f  "'!.'-'«"'»'fe'»«.  «nd  .II 
promisedTwe  Kvrf'  ftlfn     ^  'J-'V'*"''  """"Sed.  eom- 

Sedt?tJrl^li~^^^^^^^^^^^ 
There  was  to  ►»  T        ^'  ""''  threatened  to  stop  it. 

.herw„7™™t«rirj;tr™isr^?'-^- 

their  reaction  on  us  ^  difference  m 

!^^te^rarar:::!r.ttii':,^,-tr 

m  the  service  of  the  Russian  ^""''''^*\°f  the  war, 
"le  ttussian  Government,  and  that 
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therefore  they  could  not  consent  to  his  remaining.  This 
was  not  exact;  Mr.  Crosby  had  never  served  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  his  life,  and  had  never  served  any 
public  or  private  interest  in  that  country;  he  had  indeed 
been  in  Russia  but  once,  on  his  way  to  Thibet,  when 
Count  Cassine  objected  to  his  presence  there  or  to  his 
entrance  into  Thibet,  and  again  the  summer  of  1914, 
when,  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  he  was  overtaken  in 
Pekin  by  the  war,  and  hurried  through  Russia  on  his 
way  to  Stockhohn,  to  England,  and  so  home.  I  ex- 
plained all  this  to  the  German  authorities,  and  the  ob- 
jections were  withdrawn.  .  .  . 

The  little  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemboiurg  was  implor- 
ing us  for  food.  The  people  there  had  foolishly  sold  all 
their  supplies  to  the  Germans  and  Count  d'Ansembourg, 
the  Charge  d' Affaires  for  the  Grand  Duchy  at  Brussels, 
would  come  with  citizens  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  literally 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  implore  of  us  the  aid  we  were 
so  powerless  to  give. 

These  were  but  some  of  the  many  difficulties  that  each 
day  produced;  there  was  always  a  larger  question,  one 
that  went  to  the  principle  of  the  work. 

The  German  administration  had  no  sooner  taken  over 
the  Red  Cross  than  it  was  intimated  that  it  was  about 
to  take  over  the  Department  of  Charity  of  the  Comite 
Nations!.  At  the  time  the  work  was  organized  it  had 
been  agreed  by  the  German  authorities  that  the  C.  N. 
might  receive  and  distribute  certain  sums  in  the  form  of ' 
direct  aid  as  charity.  The  details  had  been  discussed  by 
representatives  of  the  two  sides,  and  an  understanding 
reached,  Villalobar  and  I  having  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arrangement.  There  were  in  Belgium  vast  numbers 
of  employees  of  the  Belgian  Government,  all  the  men 
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^ir^t^  'If th'"*'  "?'f ^''  '»''«"'?'■»  «"''  P<»«al 
services,  etc.,  and  these,  refusinir  to  work  fn^  *h/n 

two  incidents  that  had  occu^edt  thf'n^  ^'^^^^^ 
Charities-  ti       «    *  Tl  "^^^^^^^  ^n  the  Department  of 

out  fcL^;,^;    •  ^t  u'r*'°"  °^  agriculture  had  sent 
out  a  circular  m  which  there  was  some  covert  criticism 

^.^^is^d^s^tter^Sy^^^ 

tha"rf  STJ^"™  «.. thorough  and  so  «mplic.ted  .s 
Zfvl™L*lSrT."  TV  ""'  ™^P"™«  that  tte 

Of  •?^pf.r;:ir4Sr;G*r:„rBr 

•nd  as  to  the  wives  of  Belgian  officers,  "Wec^tT-- 
«m«ked  one  of  the  Comitt  Nation^.  "trtheTi  e^f  "a 
neea  only  to  come  and  ask  us.' " 

urJjf^A^u  ^*''^''^'''  «^  '"*«  *^««  details;  it  had  been 
understood  that  communications  should  be  addressed  t^ 
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the  committee  through  the  intermediary  of  Villalobar 
and  me,  and  this  fact  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
von  Sandt  with  the  observation  that  evidently  some  mis- 
take had  been  made.  This  had  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  discussion  of  all  such  questions  thereafter  to  the 
Baron  von  der  Lancken  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two 
patron  Ministers  on  the  other;  that  is,  theoretically  it 
had  this  effect;  there  was  always  some  one  somewhere  in 
the  amazing  labyrinth  of  the  German  organization  who 
wished  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

The  work  was  a  beautiful  one  and  the  organization 
superb,  as  the  Germans  indeed,  privately,  though  I  think 
never  publicly,  admitted.  The  National  Committee  had 
taken  all  the  existing  charitable  organizations  in  Bel- 
giimn  and  united  them  und^r  its  aegis,  and  this  seemed  to 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Germans,  or  of  some  of  them, 
who  said  that  these  charitable  organizations  were  polit- 
ical organizations  in  disguise.  Nothing,  of  course,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  but  there  was  no  way  of  argu- 
ing with  those  who  had  this  idea  once  in  their  heads, 
and  no  way  of  dislodging  it.  The  Germans  were  always 
haunted  by  a  fear  that  the  Comite  National  might  de- 
velop into  a  rival,  become  a  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment, wielding  a  powerful  influence  all  over  Bel- 
gium. They  made  no  objection  whatever  to  the  rati- 
tatUement.  This  they  found  satisfactory  and  were  pre- 
pared "loyally  and  honestly"  to  respect  all  assurances 
given  in  that  regard.  But  what  the  Govemor-Greneral 
wished  to  do,  apparently,  was  to  take  over  this  aecours 
as  he  had  taken  over  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  this  Villalo- 
bar and  I  objected,  reminding  them  of  the  various  as- 
surances they  had  given.  There  was  much  discussion  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  engagements  the  Germans  had  taken 
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tlT-  *l!'  ^Tu'  ^  ^  "'^^  ^y  *^«  Comite  National  Thev 
had  mdeed  been  negotiated  chiefly,  as  I  believrbv  mT 
Hememan  with  the  Geheimrath  Kaufmarand  ^ev 
seemed  ample  to  cover  all  fonns  of  secTj.  but  JSen 
the  subject  was  again  under  discussion  and  the^  alsur" 

appiicaoie  to  the  situation  the  old,  and  it  woulH  «.»«, 
ve^characteristic,  German  provero:  '"" 

You  never  eat  your  food  as  hot  as  you  cook  it  " 

with  dTfflc.rH'"'''Sfu°'°"'"*'  ""^  *^  P'°Wem  bristled 
te^itt.  ?''•    ^-^''^  ""'''  *^"^^«««  conferences  and  in- 
termmable  discussions  that  lasted  over  a  month-^n 
ferences  at  our  Legation  with  the  BelgianrwholS 

t'Z^ofT'-'  *^  ""V'''  ownrn^yts!::^:^ 

tne  woes  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  poor  and 
homeless  of  their  own  stricken  land;  conferen^rfn  the 

Drkr'oX«p-^----neoftheHS 

f.^^  **u  ^"^^^o'-General  went  to  Berlin  for  a 
tol^'"^''  *^'  '''^^'P^^^  seemed  somehow  condudve 
o  compromise  and  settlement,  and  it  was  arranged  thit 
the  German  authorities  should  have  the  right  tf  be  t 
fonned  as  to  what  was  done  by  the  De^art^ent  of 

We  had  the  impression,  indeed,  at  that  time,  that 
work  oTTf'^T.'^^'l'  "°*  "'°"y  understand  ?he 

were  be^nning  to  draw  .^''0^;^/:^^^^^^ 
tlement  of  the  difficulties  in  the  C.  N.  there  ca^e  a  Jonl 
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telegram  from  Mr.  Hoover  saying  that  an  interview 
with  von  Bissing  had  been  printed  in  the  Staatt  Zeitung. 
of  New  York,  saying  that  the  work  of  America  in  Bel- 
gium was  not  a  chariH'  at  all,  but  a  business,  if  not  some- 
thing worse.  Mr.  Hoover  threatened  to  stop  the  whole 
enterprise — ^unless  I  could  see  the  old  satrap  and  have 
a  denial  made. 

We  had  only  extracts  of  the  offending  interview  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  when  the  newspapers  from 
home  had  time  to  get  across  the  sea  to  Belgium  nearly  a 
month  had  elapsed.  A  month  can  accomplish  wonders 
in  the  way  of  allaying  anger  and  irritation,  and  when  at 
last  we  had  the  amazing  statement  in  its  fulness  before 
us,  we  were  rather  glad  that  we  had  had  only  extracts, 
and  that,  after  several  conversations  with  the  Baron  von 
der  Lancken,  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
expression  from  the  Gk>vernor-General,  so  that  the  inci- 
dent was  ah%ady  closed.  What  had  offended  Mr. 
Hoover  was  the  reference  to  the  C.  R.  B. 

There  were  not  only  interviews,  but  pictures  of  von 
Bissing  benevolently  standing  in  the  Art  Museum  be- 
side a  marble  statue  of  Hercules  and  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles,  or  sitting  in  the  Belgian  senate,  piously  lis- 
tening to  the  preaching  of  some  German  pastor.  In  the 
interview  he  told  how  he  was  ruling  Belgium,  referring 
to  it  as  a  country  that  had  been  hadly  governed — Bel- 
giimi,  with  its  conmiunal  system,  its  democracy,  its  lib- 
erty, its  peace,  contentment  and  prosperity! — and  he 
spoke  of  his  efforts  to  "revive"  the  country,  to  open  the 
museums,  to  encourage  agriculture,  etc. 

The  museimis  had  been  opened,  it  was  true,  but  by 
German  order  and  against  the  will  of  their  directors. 
Le  Musee  Modeme  was  open  the  first  three,  and  le 
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Mu86c  des  Beaux  Arts  the  last  three  days  of  the  week; 
German  sentinels  with  guns  and  bayonets  were  at  every 

respecting  Belgian  would  enter  them  so  long  as  he  had 
to  pass  German  sentinels  and  rub  elbows  with  German 
soldiers  withm  the  museum.  What  was  more  remark- 
able was  the  reference  in  the  interview  to  the  resumption 
of  hfe  in  Belgium.  But  there  was  no  resumption  of  life 
in  Belgium.  The  people  would  long  since  have  starved 
IL^*"*'*.'"**'  "°*  organized  the  Commission  and  got 
food  over  the  seas  to  them.  Von  Bissing  had  very  Ut- 
tle  to  do  with  that;  he  had  not  greatly  helped  it.  save  as 

«t%^^  u"i-/"^"^^  *^  ^°'°^^^  guaranties,  and 
at  that  time  he  did  not  seem  even  to  understand  it.  In- 
deed, while  he  was  absent  in  Berlin  and  being  inter- 
viewed, his  staff  officers  were  preparing  a  statement  to 
lay  before  hun  so  that  he  might  know  what  the  ravttaille- 
mm  consisted  of.  and  what  was  being  done  by  it. 

He  had  printed  affiches  urging  that  industry  be  re- 
vived,  and  the  interview  stated  that  it  had  been  revived; 
but  there  was  no  industry  in  the  country.    The  Ger- 
mans, indeed,  were  having  aU  the  machinery  taken  out 
of  the  factories  and  sent  to  Germany.  There  could  be  no 
unports  because  of  the  blockade,  and  nothing  could  be 
exported  unless  it  went  to  Germany.    Industry  was  lit- 
erally impossible  because  there  were  no  raw  materials. 
Forty-thousand  men  working  in  the  gun  factories  at 
Liege  had  refused  to  work;  the  mines  had  been  seized  by 
toe  German  authorities  because  they  wanted  the  coal. 
Belgium,  in  fact,  had  tacitly  declared  a  general  strike  as 
a  protest  agamst  German  aggression. 

As  for  agriculture.  Belgium  was  already  the  most 
densely  populated  country  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
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intensively  and  scientifically  cultivated:  there  was  noth- 
ing that  von  Bissing  or  any  one  could  teach  the  Belgians 
in  that  department.  The  seeds  that  were  being  used 
were  sent  by  the  American  Commission.  They  were 
planted  by  the  patient  peasants  in  their  fields  and,  after 
the  order  of  nature,  spring  had  come,  these  seeds  were 
bursting,  unconscious  apparently  that  an  elderly  Ger- 
man general  of  cavalry  was  the  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non. The  sap  was  pulsing  in  the  trees;  nature,  in  her 
august  indifference  to  forms  of  government  and  the 
quarrels  of  men,  was  serenely  carrying  on  her  mysteri- 
ous processes. 

The  Germans  were  cutting  down  the  trees,  denuding 
the  forests,  using  the  wood  to  make  roads  for  cannons 
and  covers  for  trenches  and  stocks  for  rifles.  Even  the 
bou^s  of  the  fir-trees  were  utilized;  they  made,  it  was 
said,  an  excellent  camouflage.  The  Germans  had  taken 
much  of  the  live  stock  in  the  country,  most  of  the  fine 
horses  and  the  fine  breeds  of  dogs,  and  sent  them  to 
Germany. 

We  were  all  relieved,  and,  if  it  were  a  word  with  a 
place  any  more  in  this  world,  I  should  add  that  we  were 
happy,  in  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hoover 
bearing  the  good  news  that  there  was  enough  food  to 
last  until  August  fifteenth.  We  were  not  happy  long, 
however,  for  when  the  explanatory  letter  that  follows 
all  telegrams  arrived,  it  informed  us  that  August  fif- 
teenth was  placed  as  a  period  when  the  ravitaiUement 
would  come  to  an  end,  unless  the  Germans  should  yield 
to  a  demand  about  to  be  made  by  ^he  English  Grovem- 
ment,  that  the  forthcoming  harvest  in  Belgium  be  not 
seized  by  the  Germans.  We  all  felt  like  applying  to 
the  Coimtess  of  our  acquaintance  whose  chateau  near 
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Bn««.b  had  been  requisitioned  and  transformed  into 
a  hospital  for  neurasthenic  Germon  officers  just  out  of 
the  trenches. 

But  then  there  was  a  despatch  from  Washington,  with 
a  touching  letter  the  Belgian  Minister  there,'  M.  Have- 
njth.  had  handed  Mr.  Bryan,  expressing  the  gratitude 
Of  the  Belgian  Government  to  the  American  Minister 

WMhlngton,  to  the  Stoto  DepMtment,  wm  m  foUowis 
Lkoatiom  Da  Biloiqcb, 
WMhlngtoo,  D.  C. 

Excellenej, 

in^Hr     n""  ^""'  ^''""'"'^  "^  "P«"'°»  of  deep  gr.tl. 
tnde  which  my  Government  owe.  to  HI.  Excellency  Brand  Whlt- 

«5  .!t.   „  ■»""*•  *^'  '•"''y  '»"^«'  '*"»  "Pon  Belgium, 

•nd  e.peciaUy  upon  Bru..el.,  a.  a  conaequence  of  The  German 

.TSto  m'^^^'^I^T'"  '"  ^"^^  Affair,  hi. ^^ad" 

lIZ  ""'  *"  **"*  *"  *''*  unfortunate  Belgian  pTpu- 

My  Government  ha.  in.tructed  me  to  Inform  Your  Excellency 

t„T  !r  ♦^r  /"  ""'"•     °°  ""^  '^-'•'"'  the  firm  atti- 

!^;1  .  n  y  ^^  '""^""^'^  ^'  "^'-Pytag  «uthoriUe.  of  the 
respect  due  to  international  convention.. 

The  Belgian  Government  wishes  me  to  associate  the  .teif  of  the 
American  Legation  in  its  oiEci.l  expression  of  graUtude  tow.IS 
fte^American  representative  in  Brussels,  Hi,  Excellency  Mr.  Brand 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  conalJcr.Uun. 

Hi.  Excellency,  ^-  «*«""«• 

W.  J.  Bryan, 
Secretory  of  State. 
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at  Bruatelt  and  ,a  group  of  women  from  Laeken  had 

come  in  tears  to  present  to  me  one  of  the  flour  laekk  that 
had  brought  them  wheat  from  America,  a  flour  sack  in 
which,  with  their  own  hands,  they  had  embroidered  ex- 
pressions of  their  appreciation.  And  so,  some  way 
would  have  to  be  found  to  save  the  crop  to  the  Belgiann 
who  had  planted  it 


LXXIV 

nCAPINO  AT  THE  FKONTISB 

It  wm  mdeed  dliBcult  even  for  that  hope  which  is  an 
element  of  the  phenomenon  of  spring,  working  myste- 
riously in  man  as  a  part  of  nature,  to  preserve  itself 
ammate  m  such  an  atmosphere.    It  was  as  though  the 
atmosphere  had  been  poisoned  by  those  gas-bombs  of 
which  we  were  just  beginning  to  hear.    We  heard  of 
them  first  from  the  Germans  themselves,  who,  on  the 
tenth  of  April  posted  an  afflche  stating  that  the  French 
were  employing  a  new  kind  of  bomb  containing  an  as- 
Phyrjjting  gas  which  rendered  its  victims  insensible. 
1^  Germans  were  pained  and  surprised,  even  horri- 
fled;  tfiey  said  that  it  was  barbarous  for  the  French  to 
dosuch  a  thing.    Then  three  weeks  later,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April,  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  came  in 
from  the  outside  the  accounts  of  the  asphyxiating  bombs 
used  by  the  Germans  at  HiU  60  near  Ypres-for  the 
flrst  time,  I  believe,  in  human  history.    Not  only  was 
there  the  constant  outrage  of  that  sense  of  justice  which 
lives  in  most  men  who  have  known  liberty,  but  there  was 
every  day  some  new  and  concrete  instance  of  injustice, 
or.  If  not  always  that,  of  indelicacy,  which,  according 
to  Talleyrand,  is  worse  than  crime. 

Nothing  was  too  small,  too  petty,  for  the  official  no- 
tice  of  the  Government  of  Occupation.  It  had  the  no- 
tion,  everywhere  the  mark  of  immature  development, 
that  every  mexact  statement,  no  matter  how  trivial,  must 
be  pursued  and  hunted  down.    It  spent  much  time  in 
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denials  and  explanations;  long,  elaborate,  puerile  dis- 
cussions were  posted  on  the  walls  and  published  in  the 
censored  Press.  Qui  a'exeuse,  s'accuse.  When  the 
American  newspapers  published  a  story  to  the  eflTect 
that  a  German  officer  in  a  Brussels  restaurant  had  ob- 
jected to  my  speaking  English,  and  that  I  had  risen  and 
with  a  bow  and  a  flourish  handed  him  my  card,  precisely, 
of  course,  as  it  would  be  done  in  the  cinema,  the  authori- 
ties asked  me  to  issue  a  formal  denial  and  were  non- 
plussed when  I  declined  to  do  so;  having  read  Treitschke 
more  deeply  than  Emerson,  they  could  not  understand 
the  attitude. 

Sone  such  adventure,  indeed,  had  befallen  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  at  Ghent,  but  I  told  them  that  Ministers 
were  sometimes  confused  with  Consuls,  especially  in  my 
country,  and  that  in  any  event  the  story  was  not  worth 
denying;  that  in  four  days  it  would  be  forgotten  jn  the 
new  interest  that  would  be  taken  in  a  later  inexactitude, 
and  a  denial  would  serve  only  to  introduce  it  to  all  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  original  story. 

They  found  it  difficult  indeed  to  understand  why  the 
American  Government  could  not  control  and  regulate 
the  American  Press;  they  frequently  asked  me  if  some- 
thing could  not  be  done,  and  seemed  unable  to  compre- 
hend when  I  explained  that  our  Press  had  no  censorship 
whatever. 

"Freedom!"   said  Count  H one  day,  with   a 

sneer  at  the  word.   "It's  not  our  way;  and  as  for  democ- 
racy— ^we  want  none  of  it." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission, 
after  returning  to  America,  had  reported  in  an  inter- 
view that  at  Dinant  the  Germans  had  shot  the  Director 
or  Cashier  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique,  and  his 
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two  sons,  because  they  refused  to  open  th  ■  ?afe  at  the 
bank.  The  German  authorities,  murh  distressed,  re- 
proached me  with  the  inaccuracy  of  t  le  statement  u  id 
wished  me  to  have  it  denied.  I  dechu-d,  and  m  \  I'-xr 
methodical  way,  they  proceeded  to  the  denial  ^hem- 
selves.  A  certain  German  official  summoned  a  responsi- 
ble official  of  the  Banque  Nationale  before  him  and 
asked: 

"Is  it  true  that  the  Director  of  the  Banque  Natior  ile 
at  Dinant  and  his  two  sons  were  shot  by  the  German 
soldiers  for  having  refused  to  open  the  safe?" 

Now  the  fact  was,  as  all  Belgium  knew,  M.  Wasseige 
and  his  two  sons  had  been  shot  by  German  soldiers  at 
Dmant  for  having  refused  to  open  the  safe,  not  of  a 
branch  of  the  Banque  Nationale,  but  of  a  branch  of 
the  Societe  Generale,  of  which  M.  Wasseige  was  Cash- 
ier; the  Banque  Nationale  had  no  succursale  at  Dinant, 
and  the  official  under  interrogation  began  to  explain  this 
fact  and  to  say  that  it  was  the  Director  of  the  branch 
of  the  Societe  Generale,  who.  with  his  two  sons,  had  been 
shot,  when  the  German  official  interrupted  him,  refused 
to  accept  this  response,  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  to 
reply  beside  the  question  {h  c6U  de  la  question)  but  was 
simply  to  answer,  yes  or  no,  the  question  whether  the 
Director  of  the  Banque  Nationale  at  Dinant  and  his 
sons,  had  been  killed.    Limiting  the  question  to  that 
categorical  form,  the  bank  official  could  only  reply,  of 
course,  that  he  would  have  to  say  no,  and  the  German 
authorities  thereupon  sent  out  this  statement  to  contra- 
dict the  story  that  had  been  published  as  coming  from 
the  Rockefeller  Commission. 

The  German  censor  seemed  to  read  all  the  letters  in 
the  post.   The  Political  Department  complained  to  me 
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of  a  letter  which  the  Legation  had  posted ;  it  was  the  most 
innocent  thing  imaginable,  a  response  to  some  inquiry 
concerning  the  health  of  an  old  lady.  And  one  day  an 
officer  actually  brought  to  me  a  letter  written  by  a  clerk 
in  the  Legation  to  a  man  in  Li^e,  with  the  objection 
that  there  was  a  statement  in  the  letter  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  not  approve  I  It  was  done  with  apologies, 
to  be  sure,  but — "ce  sont  les  militaires  qui  I'eongent," 
the  officer  explained.  The  censor  for  the  C.  R.  B.'s 
correspondence,  Count  von  somebody,  delivering  to 
Mr.  Crosby,  the  Director,  a  letter  which  Mr.  Crosby's 
daughter,  had  written  to  him  from  Rome,  observed: 

"That  is  a  very  interesting  letter  of  your  daughter's; 
I  enjoyed  reading  it." 

Again,  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Riley  went  to  the 
Pass-Zentrale  to  reclaim  a  pocketbook  which  he  had 
inadvertently  left  there  the  day  before,  and,  in  asking 
if  it  had  been  found,  remarked: 

"There  is  a  letter  in  it  that  I  prize." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  the  officer  said,  most  politely;  "I 
read  it." 

These  were  trivialities,  but  there  were  other  incidents 
with  more  formidable  consequences.  Thus  a  young  girl, 
the  Countess  Helene  de  Jonghe,  who  lived  across  the 
street  from  us,  a  girl  of  sixteen  with  her  hair  still  down 
her  back,  a  mere  "flapper,"  as  the  English  would  say — 
walking  with  some  of  her  young  girl  companions  along 
the  Boulevard  du  Regent,  "prds  des  icuries  de  mon 
Rot!"  as  she  said,  with  a  proud  and  defiant  toss  of  her 
head  before  a  court  martial  a  few  days  later — saw  two 
German  officers.  One  of  them,  the  Count  Metternich, 
scion  of  an  old  family,  had  often  been  in  Brussels  before 
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the  war  and  had  been  a  guest  in  the  home  of  the  girl. 
Seeing  him  she  said  to  her  companions: 
Foilu  encore  un  sale  Prusseint" 

tJt^  f7  ^r*^  *^'  "'"'^^^'  ^«  ^°"bt^«««  't  was  in- 
t^k  her  f  ^^r^^' *"-«^';«-d  the  girl  by  the  arm  and 
^tJ    A     ?'  Kommandantur.  where  she  was  interrc 

Tn^  T?  It"'' '^' "^^""^ ^°°^^  ^^°™  *^«  Kommandantur 
and  related  her  adventure,  the  old  Countess,  her  grand- 
mother flamed  up  and  wrote  a  letter,  in  no  g;ntled 
to  Inn  ^'"^?  authorities.  Then  she.  too.  was  ordered 
to  appear,  and.  with  her  little  granddaughter,  haled  be- 
fore  a  court  martial  composed  of  I  know  not  how  many 
officers,  all  m  umform  and  decorations,  and  there  tried. 

fused        "  WH   '^  "l^Tf  *'  grandmother.    She  re- 
lused.  .     .  When  asked  her  name  she  replied: 

them^      ""^^  ^  "*''°'''*  ^  ^^^''^'"  '"''^  ^'^^^  said  ^ 

"Envoyez-moi  voire  Bissing!" 

There  was  no  lawyer  to  defend  them.  The  young 
officer  was  there  as  an  accuser.  He  stood  behind  them! 
as  was  the  custom  for  accusing  witnesses  before  the 
courts  martial,  and  the  grandmother  reproached  him  for 
n^  facmg  them.  He  testified  that  the  girl  had  caUed 
him    wn  cochon  aUemand." 

"Vows  mentez!"  cried  the  spirited  girl. 

The  dowager  was  wholly  intractable  at  the  trial 
When  the  German  officers  arose,  solemnly  held  up  their 
right  hands  to  take  the  oath,  she  laughed  in  harsh  de- 
rision. 

"Hal  hal  .  .  .  Le  serment  aUemand!"  she  said. 
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The  Germans  were  of  course  furious.  And  she  con- 
tinued to  taunt  them  thus  throughout  the  trial. 

One  can  imagine  the  scene.  ...  A  bench  of  German 
officers  in  uniforms  and  decorations,  and  the  elderly 
Countess,  whose  husband  had  been  Minister  at  Vienna 
in  his  time,  sitting  there  taunting  them,  and  the  little 
girl,  the  cause  of  it  all,  troubled  but  courageous,  and 
the  young  nobleman  of  the  ancient  name,  much  embar- 
rassed by  his  situation.  ...      * 

Hermancito,  who  always  had  all  the  gossip,  had  heard 
that  the  nobleman  had  not  meant  to  carry  the  thing  so 
far;  that  he  had  regretted  the  incident,  and  indeed  tried 
to  have  the  Countess  and  the  little  girl  released,  but  that 
von  Bissing  was  determinec^ ;  the  German  uniform  had 
been  insulted,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example,  and 
if  the  nobleman  did  not  prosecute  the  business  to  a  con- 
clusion he  would  be  expelled  from  the  officers'  club.  It 
was  the  fetich  of  militarism;  "the  uniform  had  been  in- 
sulted"; it  was  as  though  an  altar  had  been  violated. 

And  so  when  the  trial  was  over  the  girl  was  condemned 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  Germany,  and  her 
grandmother,  the  old  Countess,  to  four  months.^ 

*  The  o£BciaI  German  account  of  the  incident  was  as  follows : 

CoNDAUNATION 

Le  S5  mat  19IS,  k  Tavenue  da  Regent,  k  Bnixelles,  on  officier 
allemand  entendit  des  cris  de  "sale  Prussien"  partir  d'on  groupe 
de  dames.  Apr^s  que  ces  dames  eurent  profdr6  d'autres  injures 
de  meme  genre,  I'une  d'elles.  Mile,  la  Comtesse  Heltoe  de  Jonghe 
d'Ardoje,  ag^e  de  16  ans,  passa  tout  prha  de  I'officier  en  criant  de 
nouveau  "sale  Prussien !"  L'officier  fit  conduire  la  comtesse  devant 
I'oflBcier  judiciaire  de  la  Kommandantur  imp^riale.  Mme.  la  Com- 
tesse Valentine  de  Jonghe,  grand'mire  de  Mile.  H£Une  de  Jonghe, 
exigea  alors  impirieusement  de  cet  officier  qa'il  la  laissat  assister 
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oU^^^ZT'^^'^  ^''l^  .•mmafi.-nofcZ.r  exclaimed  .n 
old  Belgian  nobleman  who  had  once  been  a  friend  of 

4  rinterrogatoire  de  s.  petite-fiUc.     L'officier  judicaire  Ini  fit  re- 
marque,  poll^ent.  „.ia  foergiq„e»ent,  que  lui  Ll  ava  t  4  dL"r 

S„rr*  T       u  "^"'  •*""  rantichambrc  et  interrogea  Mile 

neur     Fir    •    ^  P  r''"  '"  8°"^«=™«"  g^-^^"!  et  le  giuver- 
neur.    Elle  injuria  I'ofBcier  de  jusUce  et  I'appela  "pay,an  -" 

ae  guerre.    Mile.  H^l^ne  de  Jonghe  ddclara  qu'elle  avail  voulu  in- 

uner^  officier  aUem-nd  quelconque  par  hie  des  AlleZdV^t 

3e  L»e    '!f^"f  V''"*^  •i'-f"  feoimes  beige,  n'agissent  pas 

de  sement  des  juges  et  des  t^moins,  elle  se  n,it  i  rire  pour  montrer 
qu.l  lui  semblait  incroyable  qu'une  dame  de  son  rang  soit  cSe 
in     I!  /  "?  "°'^"'=  responsable  de  ses  injure,.     ^ 
Mile.  H«toe  de  Jonghe  a  6ti  con6amnie  i  S  n>ois,  sa  grand'- 

terl^    T  ""  P"""  P°"  '"J""-     Routes  deux  ont  ^6  L 
tern^es  dan,  la  prison  d'Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Tramlation 

Condemnation 

m^Vffio  "?  "i^"^'  °"  *^'  ""*'°"^  "^^  »^««"*'  *•>  »">««!,,  a  Ger- 
nuu.  officer  heard  crie,  of  "dirty  Prussian"  coming  from  a  group 

kind,  one  of  them,  the  Countess  Helen  de  Jonghe  d'Ardoye  six- 
teen years  of  age,  passed  very  close  to  the  officfr  and  cZ'a^n 
^n^^,  T'"-  ^^'  '^'''  ^"^  '^'  Countess  taken  before  tie 
Vatn^ele";  \*^''  'T'^"^  Kommandantur.  The  €:!« 
Valentine  de  Jonghe,  grandmother  of  Helen  de  Jonghe,  then  im- 
periously demanded  of  this  officer  that  he  allow  her  I  be  prVent 
at  the  interrogatory  of  her  granddaughter.  The  judicial  officer 
politely  but  energeUcally  told  her  that  it  was  for  him  to  d^Z 
who  could  be  present  at  the  interrogatory  of  an  accused;  he  ^1^ 
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the  German  nobleman.  His  eyes  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion. The  affaire  was  the  talk  of  all  Brussels,  and  was 
in  the  newspapers  outside.  It  threatened,  indeed,  to  take 
on  even  more  formidable  proportions,  for  the  Belgian 
nobleman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Count  M ,  for- 
bidding him  ever  to  salute  him  again  in  the  street,  and 
declaring  that  any  Belgian  who  even  after  the  war 
should  shake  his  hand  would  be  guilty  of  Use-patrio- 
tisme.  .  .  .  And  furthermore,  if  he  himself  was  too  old 
to  fight  for  his  country  as  his  sons  were  doing  he  was  not 

too  old  to  say  to  Count  M that  if  he  were  too 

cowardly  to  go  down  on  the  firing-line  and  fight,  he 
might  do  better  than  to  play  the  spy  on  little  girls  and 
old  ladies  in  Brussels. 

The  defiant  letter  was  sen^  by  a  messenger.  The  two 
Countesses,  the  old  and  the  young,  were  taken  off  to 
Germany,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  afi^air  was  at  an 

upon  sent  Madame  the  Countess  into  the  antechamber,  and  ques- 
tioned the  young  Countess  in  the  presence  of  her  governess.  In  the 
antechamber  Madame  Valentine  de  Jonghe  began  to  cry  that  she 
wished  them  to  go  and  bring  in  the  Governor-General  and  the 
Governor.  She  insulted  the  officer  of  justice  nnd  called  him  a 
"peasant." 

The  two  countesses  were  arraigned  for  their  insults  before  a 
military  court.  Helen  de  Jonghe  declared  that  she  had  wished  to 
insult  some  German  officer  on  account  of  her  hatred  of  the  Germans 
and  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  other  Belgian  women  did  not  do 
the  same  thing.  The  Countess  Valentine  de  Jonghe,  also  con- 
ducted herself  very  arrogantly  before  the  court,  and  during  the 
swearing  in  of  the  judges  and  the  witnesses,  she  began  to  laugh, 
to  show  that  it  was  unbelievable  to  her  that  a  lady  of  her  rank 
should  be  haled  into  court  and  made  responsible  for  her  insults. 

Helen  de  Jonghe  was  condemned  to  three  months  and  her  grand- 
mother to  four  months  in  prison  for  the  insults.  Both  have  been 
interned  in  the  prison  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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end,  but  no,  nothing  was  ever  at  an  end.    A  Gennan 
^fr^'*T  *''  "°*'^y  *^'  ^"^^^^^^  '^"Weman  that  he  had 

the  Count  M—;  the  Etat  Major,  he  said,  had  tried 
the  Count  to  detenmne  whether  he  had  conducted  him- 
self  as  an  officer  should,  and  had  decided  that  he  had; 
therefore,  m  criticizing  him  the  Belgian  nobleman  had 
reflected  on  the  infallibility,  sacredness.  or  I  know  n^ 
what  divme  attribute,  of  the  General  Staff-and  there- 
fore must  go  to  Germany  as  a  prisoner.  In  the  end  he 
did  not  go,  because.  I  think,  though  I  do  not  know- 
such  things  ar"  profound  and  complex  in  their  mystery 
-because  when  it  came  to  the  test  the  Germans,  tre- 
mendous  snobs  in  such  things,  were  too  much  im- 
pressed by  the  exalted  rank  of  the  Belgian  nobleman  to 
proceed  against  him. 

Whatever  one  might  have  thought  of  the  incident,  or 
of  the  code  that  makes  mountains  out  of  such  mole  hiUs. 
there  were  others  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  happen- 
mg  all  the  tune.  For  instance.  Madame  Lemonnier;  the 
wife  of  the  Burgomaster,  walking  in  the  Bois  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  went  into  the  Laiterie  with  a  number  of 
friends.  They  took  a  smaU  table  and  had  ordered  their 
tea,  when  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  sitting  not 
far  away  became  excited,  and  the  young  woman  seemed 
to  urge  her  companion  to  some  action,  so  that  at  last 

Sf  f  iiV"5  ^""^  ^^''^  *°  *^^  restaurateur  and  complained 
that  Madame  Lemonnier  was  mocking  his  companion, 
and  calling  the  Germans  "boches/'  The  restaurateur 
did  nothing,  but  when  Madame  Lemonnier  went  to  her 
home  m  the  Avenue  Louise  that  evening  she  saw  the 
same  young  mwi  on  the  sidewalk  before  her  residence 
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The  next  day  she  was  summoned  to  the  Kommandantur 
and  haled  before  one  of  the  German  judges,  and  ulti- 
mately fined  fifty  francs.  And  not  only  this,  the  con- 
demnation of  "the  wife  of  the  Burgomaster"  was  pub- 
lished on  all  the  walls  of  Brussels  by  means  of  a  large 
affiche.  Of  course  Madame  Lemonnier  had  said  no  such 
thing  as  the  agent  provocateur  attributed  to  her,  but 
with  the  system  of  espionage,  denunciations  and  the 
general  reign  of  terror,  it  was  what  any  one  who  went 
into  a  public  place  was  exposed  to. 

The  tram,  too,  was  a  place  of  danger;  the  wise  kept 
very  still  there,  were  careful  not  even  to  jostle  a  Ger- 
man. A  German  Colonel  entered  a  tram  one  day,  and 
immediately  all  the  Belgian^  arose,  some  going  into  the 
second  class  compartment,  others  to  the  platform,  while 
others  got  off;  the  German  who  told  the  story  said  that 
the  Oberst  was  very  much  hurt  and  surprised. 

A  gentleman  mounting  a  tram  encountered  a  German 
officer  in  the  doorway;  the  officer  bowed,  gave  the  Bel- 
gian the  pag,  and  said : 

"Aprh  VOU8,  Monsieur." 

But  the  Belgian  bowed  low,  and  said : 

"Mais  non,  aprh  vous.  Monsieur;  je  suis  chez  mm." 

The  little  daughter  of  a  man  I  knew,  a  child  of  ten, 
walking  on  the  boulevard  with  her  governess,  used  the 
word  boche,  and  instantly  a  man  beside  her,  a  German 
spy  in  civil  garb,  sprang  forward  and  then  and  there 
boxed  her  ears. 

And  I  knew  a  tradesman  in  a  small  way  who  was 
standmg  one  afternoon  near  the  Colonne  du  Congres 
gazing  idly  up  at  the  western  sky,  where  the  captive  bal- 
loon always  soared  over  Berchem-Sainte-Agathe,  miles 
away.    One  of  the  swarm  of  German  spies  saw  him  look- 
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wj\^^A  ^'^'"  ***"°°"  -"'^  «""««ted  him.  He  w«, 
t'Lj^ZLt  '  ""'''  -*  '''  Kcmandantur:  Z 
Perquisitions  were  as  common  as  denunciations-  no 
one  s  home  was  safe;  at  any  momen.  a  sqnad  o  lldiers 
m ight  enter  and  ransack  the  house,  turn  out  all  the  drlw 
ers,  rummage  in  all  the  closets,  peer  and  nrv  ln!i  « 
evervwherp     V«fi,.«  *   ^      '         P^^^'  *"*^  P^^P 

everywnere.    Nothmg  was  safe  or  sacred ;  a  man's  house 

«  not  h,s  castle  under  German  rule.    We  had  a  nS! 
hour  who  was  denounced  for  having,  or  for  befn^s 

wuy  thmg  she  had  was  some  topical  verses  about  the 
German  Kaiser,  and  these  were  in  the  salon.    While  the 

ZdZ::  Tr.'""''^^  **^'°"«^  *»-  house  whus! 

band  came  to  the  door  outside  and  they  went  down  to 

r/r  th?;/'^  'ii  *°^.'  *'^'»"*^«^ ''  *^-  -p"  o 

that  alt^L    r;f  *  ^''  ^""^^"''^  ""d  P"*  •*  in  « 'oo-" 
that  already  had  been  searched-and  so  escaped. 

A  common  trick  was  to  appear  at  the  dc^r  and  ask 

for  means  to  join  the  Belgian  army;  they  came  to  Z 

Legation  of  ten  with  this  ruse.    I  knew  a  woman  who  one 

mornmg  had  a  call  from  a  man  in  miserable  clones;  he 

army     She  refused  hmi  assistance  and  he  went  away. 
But  he  came  back  the  next  day  and  said: 

a  ^n^l"'"'"''"''  ^'  ^''*'  donnez-moi  assez  pour  alter 

ThT^it  d*rt^  ^I  ^^*f  *^  ^'""^  ^^  *-°  francs. 
arrest/A  7  ^  "*"™'^  ^  *  ^'™«n  ""'form  and 
arrested  her  for  assisting  soldiers  to  escape,  and  the  poor 
woman  could  only  say  to  him:  ^ 

''^<^eur  &est  un  joU  nUtier.  le  vdtrer 
Madame  Carton  de  Wiart.  the  wife  of  the  Belgian 
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Minister  of  Justice,  had  not  gone  to  Antwerp  with  her 
husband  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government,  but 
had  remained  behind  with  her  six  children  and  the  serv- 
ants, livuig  on  in  the  ministerial  residence,  when  all  the 
other  ministries  were  occupied  by  Germans.  This  charm- 
ing woman,  with  the  white  hair  and  the  blue  eyes  and 
the  gracious  smile,  was  to  give  an  example  of  the  fine 
courage  of  which  women  are  capable.  She  used  to  come 
occasionally  to  see  us;  she  had  visited  America,  she  was 
fond  of  it  and  had  much  of  its  spirit ;  she  found,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Ibsen's,  that  "there  a  freer  air  blows  over  the 
people,"  and  she  had  been  so  impressed  with  our  system 
of  juvenile  courts  that,  with  the  infinite  toil  and  patience 
required  to  inculcate  any  ntw  idea  anywhere,  she  had 
induced  their  adoption  in,  Jielj^ium.  Of  indomitable 
energy,  and  of  strong  human  sympathies,  with  deep  in- 
terest in  social  amelioration  of  all  sorts,  Madame  Car- 
ton de  Wiart  had  worked  incessantly  among  the  poor, 
and  especially  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  after 
the  Geman  occupation  she  found,  not  only  a  human, 
but  a  patriotic  solace  in  these  good  deeds.  She  had 
little  time  then  for  social  visits,  and  formal  calls  were 
no  longer  in  fashion  in  Brussels,  but  she  came  now  and 
then  to  the  Legation,  generally  in  the  evening  after  her 
day's  work  was  done.  She  used  to  wear  a  long  black 
cape,  which  enveloped  her  like  the  cloak  of  a  conspira- 
tor. We  used,  indeed,  to  rally  her  about  it,  and  ssure 
her  that  a  garment  so  mysterious  and  conspiratorial  in 
appearance  would  surely  bring  her  to  trouble. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  war,  before  the  German  occu- 
pation, and  at  some  risk  of  unpopularity,  she  had  or- 
ganized a  charity  for  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Germans  in  Brussels.    She  had  gone  to  distribute  food 
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Jhl'''?™^*'^""^  *"  ^^'  "'"»"»  *»'««'  in  *h«  Cirque 
refugees  to  Holland.    She  had  organized  soup  kitchens 

We  rr  tl  t  '°"*'"":'  *°  «°  «»-"*  •"  »»-  ^harl- 
Die  work,  traveling,  sometimes  on  foot,  all  over  Bel- 

^um  vjs.t.ng  the  poor  in  the  stricken  districts  ^ 
ing  clothmg  and  comforts  to  them,  and  what  no  doubt 
was  more,  out  of  her  inexhaustible  sympathy,  hearten 
mg  them  and  keeping  up  their  spirit  of  pasL  resfl 
a«ce  a  res«tance  n.  less  to  despair  than  to  the  invaders 
and  despo.lers  of  the  land.  She  set  them  an  example  by 
her  courageous  and  cheerful  attitude.  ^ 

The  Germans  naturally  did  not  relish  her  presence  in 

n  th"i^  °";  f^^'  '™P°^'"«  ^^^^  °f  Ministries  t?ee 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  that  they  had  not  taken  over.  Everv 

havmg  to  show  a  passterschein ;  spies  followed  her  wher- 

taken  to  the  Kommandantur  because  they  wore  little 
medah,  bearing  the  portraits  of  the  King  andV^n.  The 
Germans  tned  in  every  way  to  induce  herio^quit  the 
Mirustry  but  she  was  oblivious  to  suggestions.' invita! 
tions.  and  even  to  more  pointed  observations,  and  con- 
mued  to  come  and  go  as  though  there  were  no'  Germans 

hi   *rr       *''°"^'^  '^'''  ^^'^  «J'^'^y»  «  guard  of 
them,  thirty  or  more,  at  her  door,  and  now  Ind  then 

compames  of  them  quartered  in  her  home,  sleeping  even 

on  the  floor  of  the  dining-room.     They  sent  old  Gra- 

l^'L^^I^'  '^"^'^"^  °^  *h^  G-^an  Legation  to 
see  her  but  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart.  who  knew  the 
protocol,  would  not  receive  him.  and  told  them  to  send 
some  one  of  her  own  rank  if  they  wished  to  commu^. 
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cate  with  her.  Then  they  sent  the  Count  d'Ortenburg. 
of  the  Governor-Generars  staff,  who  waa  exceedingly 
polite,  but  she  told  him  that  she  would  leave  her  home 
only  as  the  result  of  the  emplojrment  of  force. 

It  was  no  surprise,  then,  to  Brussels,  when  one  mom- 
ing  early  in  May  we  heard  that  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  and  that  Ma- 
dame Carton  de  Wiart  was  detained  at  the  Komman- 
dantur.  On  the  fourth  of  May  a  perquisition  was  made 
at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  all  her  papers  seized  and 
translated  and  studied.  The  same  day  she  was  subjected 
in  the  Senate  chamber  to  an  interrogation  lasting  four 
hours;  the  next  day  she  way  subjected  to  another  in- 
terrogation lasting  four  hours.  She  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn then  to  her  home,  but  forbidden  to  leave  Brussels, 
and  when  she  went  for  a  promenade  in  the  Bois  she  was 
followed  by  the  police.  A  few  days  later  she  was  again 
interrogated,  this  time  in  her  own  talon,  and  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May  she  was  formally  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  the  Kommandantur,  and  during  nine  mortal 
hours  again  subjected  to  an  interrogation.  The  next 
day  there  was  another  interrogation  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  lasting  five  hours.  The  day  following  she  was 
taken  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  formal  charges;  the  next  day  there  was 
another  interrogatory  lasting  three  hours,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  she  was  con- 
demned to  deportation.  The  day  follo\^  ng  she  was 
taken  to  Berlin  and  confined  in  a  common  prison  for 
female  criminals. 

We  saw  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart  only  once  after  the 
proceedings  began,  and  that  was  one  afternoon  at  the 
Falais  de  Glace,  in  the  Rue  du  Marche  aux  Herbes  Po- 
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m^t« '„r«  "  ^'T  '""  '"  «P°»ition.  and  the  Burgo- 
master  of  Bruwel.  pre^nted  to  Villalobar.  to  van  v!^ 

ny  t.«orffe  Gamir  for  the  occasion,  in  presenting  to  n.v 
wife,  on  the  part  of  the  «.hool  children  of  Bru8i«jla  a 
-uvemr  that  recalled  the  Chri,t„.a»  gift,  l7  by  t'h^ 
CaTn  d"e  '^^!:'''''^^  *«  ^he  Belgian.     Mlt 

«n  1  I  Tf  **•'  excitement  of  her  dangerousllventu.^ 
and  she  did  not  converse  long  with  anyone,  fearing  Tn 
her  know  edge  of  the  presence  of  spies,  that  she Zu 
compromise  her  friends.  * 

darnf/"*  "°.*'  ^"'^^u ' ''"°''  °'  *'*''  ^«P«rture  until  a  few 
days  after  she  had  been  deported,  and  I  did  not  know 
the  detad,  or  the  reason  of  it  until  long  afterward.    She 

a^trtl7\V  "'•  ""'tr"  '"  *"y  ""y  *«  »•-  patriotic 
air-  r  J\rj  *  ^''^  °'  ^^"^  '^"'"'^S  humour  char- 
acteristic  of  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart  that  she  had 

thTLe^^t^r*^'  *'  '"'  "^-P""  ^^''^^  ^^^*  -  -  «»* 
Among  the  published  arr^<^,  of  the  German  authori- 
ties one  day  following  was  one  announcing Vh"  e^". 
demnation  and  deportation;  it  took  pains  to  refer  to 
Madame  Carton  de  Wiart  as  the  wife  of  the  former  Bl- 
g^an  Mmister  of  Justice.  She  was  condemned  to  three 
sTrSL  "^^  ""f'  i^^Prisomnent.  The  Pope  him- 
fn  I-rt  »  P":^"«J/eq"est  of  the  German  Emperor 

iL^^Tl  ^u^""^  ^'^'■^^^  ^^  ^'art.  and  it  was  inti- 
?nated  to  her  that  she  might  be  set  free  if  she  would  ask 
for  pardon. 

nnf "^'^  ^.f''*°"  ^^'  "'^^^■"  '^^  ^^"^'^nded.  She  would 
not,  and  she  remamed  in  a  common  prison  at  Berlin  untU 
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the  expiration  of  her  sentence.  She  was  allowed  to  take 
little  with  her,  though  she  did  have  a  small  box  contain- 
ing a  bit  of  thi  soil  of  Belgium.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  was  released  and  sent  to  the  neutral  soil  of  Switzer- 
land, whence  she  rejoined  her  husband  at  Havre,  where 
he  was  still  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice. 

During  the  interrogation  and  badgering  to  which  she 
was  constantly  subjected,  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
her  husband  at  Havre,  that  she  had  transmitted  news 
of  the  state  of  health  of  soldiers  in  the  Belgian  army  to 
their  families  in  Belgium,  and  that  she  had  caused  to  be 
circulated  the  famous  Pastoral  of  Cardinal  Mercier, 
"Patriotisme  et  Endurance."  She  acknowledged,  too, 
that  she  found  a  letter  in  her  post-box  addressed  to  the 
Kommandantur,  and  that  she  had  destroyed  it.  But  all 
the  letters  she  had  transmitted,  she  declared,  were  of  a 
pers(nial  nature,  intended  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  had  no  news  of  their  sons  and  brothers  at  the 
front,  and  that  they  contained  nothing  of  a  military 
nature. 

Among  her  papers  seized  at  the  Ministry  there  was 
found  a  journal,  which  was  subjected  to  a  most  thorough 
examination.  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart  was  closely 
questicmed  as  to  its  contents.  On  a  certain  date  the  fol- 
lowing note  was  found: 

Paiti  une  toirie  trit  intSrettante  chea  B.  W.  Le  Minittre  a 
racontS  trne  belle  histoire  dan*  laquelle  il  a  fait  allution  au  mot  du 
Minittre  Talleyrand,  "on  pent  mUitariter  un  civU,  mait  on  ne  pent 
pa*  civiliter  un  militaire."  ' 

•  "Passed  a  very  interesting  evening  at  B.  W.'s.  The  Minister 
recounted  a  delightful  anecdote  in  which  he  alluded  to  a  saying  of 
the  Minister  Talleyrand,  'one  can  militarise  a  civilian  but  one  can 
not  civilise  a  military.' " 
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The  reference  was  to  an  evening  at  the  American  Le- 
gation  when  I  had  told  I  know  not  what  story  in  which 

Surin  JTlf  •  *;  ^?**^  Frenchman  was  introduced. 
„nT^  *h«;nvestigation  the  official,  a  large  German  in 
umform  and  wearing  glasses,  holding  in  his  hands  Ma- 

ma^er:  '  •'°""'^'  '*'^'  ^  *"  ^P'«^^^« 

"Madame.  I  see  here  that  you  allude  to  a  remark 
You\nnl*  T^'""  .'"'"''*""'  *  ^°"^'^"^  Talleyrand. 
MadaS'^  ""^^  *°  *^'  ^'°^""'  '^^  y'^"  »°*' 
^  "Not  at  aU.»  answered  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart,  "it 
IS  not  I  who  said  it,  it  was  Monsieur  Talleyrand  » 

But  you  say  here.  Madame,  that  'one  can  militarize 
a  cmhan.  Now  then,  the  Belgians  fired  on  the  Ger- 
mans  when  they  entered  Belgium.  It  can.  therefore,  be 
said  that  one  can  mihtarize  civilians,  can  it  not?" 

Madame  Carton  de  Wiart  could  with  difficulty  keep 
from  smiling.     She  replied,  however: 

T  i!'"^"*/.*/"*  ^^^^  ^^'  """^^^^  *°  ^°  ^'th  the  Belgians; 
saM  that "  ^°"  *^**  ^*  "^^^  *^^  ^''^''^'  Talleyrand  who 

I'But  who  is  this  Minister  Talleyrand?" 

"He  was  a  Minister  of  France." 

"What  portfolio  does  he  hold?" 

"He  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  " 

♦».  'l^r*'  ^''^^'"  '^'^  th«  German,  "every  one  knows 
ttat  It  IS  Monsieur  Delcasse  who  is  French  Minister  for 
Jt  oreign  Affau-s." 

"I  did  not  say."  said  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart.  "that 
Monsieur  Talleyrand  is  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  some  time  ago  that  he  oc- 
cupied that  post." 
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"And  when  was  he  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs?" 
"Oh I    It  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  Monsieur; 

under  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the 

Restoration.'" 


*  In  the  arrelSi  published  by  the  Germans  in  La  Belgique.  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  is  the  following: 

CoWDAMNATIOlf 

Mme.  Carton  de  Wiart,  femme  de  I'ancien  Ministre  de  la  Jus- 
tice, a  €ii  condamn^  le  21  mai  1915,  par  le  tribunal  militaire  du 
gouTemement  k  trois  mois  et  deux  semaines  de  prison.  Mme.  Car- 
ton de  Wiart  a,  elle-mgrne,  avou6  avoir  continnellement,  dans  un 
grand  nombre  de  cas,  ct  en  ivitanjt  la  poste  allemande,  fait  trans- 
mettre  des  lettres  i  ellc  et  k  d'autrui  en  Belgique,  et  au  deU  de 
la  frontiire  hoUandaise.  EUe  a,  aussi,  soustrait  ces  lettres  au  con- 
trole  et  rendu  possible  leur  utilisation  pour  I'espionnage  et  la  trans- 
mission de  nouvelles  defendues.  EUe  a,  en  outre,  d'apr^s  son  propre 
aveu,  distribu^  des  &:rits  d^fendus  tout  en  connaissant  tris  bien 
leur  caract^re  offensant  Elle  a,  enfin,  toujonrs  apr^  son  propre 
aveu,  soustrait  et  detruit  une  lettre  adress^  k  la  Kommandantur 
et.  mise  par  erreur  dans  sa  boite  k  lettres.  Par  de  tels  proc6d&,  il 
est  possible  de  mettre  en  danger  la  s6curit£  des  troupes  allemandes. 
Par  cons^uence,  Mme.  Carton  de  Wiart  a  dfl  «tre  condamnde  et 
transports  en  Allemagne. 

TrantlatioH 

CoNDBMKATIOir 

Madame  Carton  de  Wiart,  wife  of  the  former  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, was  condemned  on  the  21  May,  1915,  by  the  military  tribunal 
of  the  government  to  three  months'  and  two  weeks'  imprisonment. 
Madame  Carton  de  Wiart  has,  herself,  in  many  cases,  and  there- 
by avoiding  the  German  post,  admitted  having  continually  caused 
letters  to  be  transmitted,  both  her  own  and  those  of  others,  in 
Belgium  and  across  the  Holland  frontier.  She  has  thus  with- 
drawn these  letters  from  control  and  rendered  possible  their  utili- 
sation for  espionage  and  for  the  transmission  of  forbidden  news. 
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seUhe  displayed  m  her  own  defense  a  clear  and  ck^r 

on^'J  ^7*"'*'^  '^"^  ''  ^»«  "°j"«t  to  convict  her 
on  a  charge  of  suspicion.  especiaUy  of  a  fact  thlt  h«^ 
not  yet  been  established-na^ely.  the  fa^  of  h~ 

speak  liinghsh,  and  was  told: 
"C*e9t  une  langue  d^endue." 
"Mais,"  said  she.  "«  Von  e»t  amMcainr 
fi»he  was  condemned  to  one  montV  in  prison  in  Ger 

wished  to  go  to  prison,  in  Belgium  preferably,  because 

autrement  les  pauvres  gens  conMdleraient  le]TZ 

hbre  parce  que  j'ai  de  Vargent."  ^     ^   ^* 

But  her  father  paid  the  fine.    For  the  family  of  one 

thus  accused  the  whole  experience  was  an  a^ny  of  sus! 

ne"r%nld"T/r-    ^^  *»^- -h  af  affa^  wi 
never  ended     Not  long  afterward  the  brother-in-law  S 

was  searched,  and  his  cone.  rg.  and  his  guard  arrested. 

Mistake  p^'tto  he      etterZ       *"   *''\^-"-'"'-t«  -d  by 

quenUy.  M.da^e  Carton  de  wL  UL  S^^^e^""  ,?"'*■ 
ported  to  Germany.  "w  w  oe  condemned  and  trans- 
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The  pretext  was  that  there  were  arms  in  the  diateau. 
Then  the  house  of  an  aunt  was  perquisitioned:  some  one 
had  denounced  her  for  having  made  signals  to  aero- 
planes. The  assertion,  of  course,  was  ridiculous,  but 
denunciations  were  frequent  and  inseparable  from  the 
system.  The  Kommandantur  believed  everything  it 
heard,  and  the  amounts  of  money  thus  collected  in 
"fines"  were  enormous. 

There  were,  of  course,  vast  numbers  of  Belgians  who 
were  secretly  concerned  in  the  work  of  aiding  young 
men  to  cross  the  frontier.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
occupation  began  it  was  not  difficult  to  escape  over  the 
border  into  Holland;  a  few*  francs  to  a  sentinel — and 
his  back  was  turned.  Afterwards  the  methods  were 
systematized;  there  were  known  centers  and  agents  who 
arranged  such  escapes. 

Belgians  knowing  well  this  part  of  the  country,  col- 
lected in  groups  the  young  men  desiring  to  escape,  con- 
ducted them  by  night  across  the  country  to  the  sentinel 
in  league  with  the  guide. 

The  expense  of  crossing  the  frontier,  like  all  other  ex- 
penses indeed,  increased  as  the  war  continued.  I  was 
told  that  a  group  of  eight  young  men  who  crossed  to- 
gether, paid  each  one  a  thousand  marks  to  the  sentinel. 
And  the  sentinel  asked  the  guide  to  bring  as  many  young 
men  as  he  could  that  same  week  because  the  week  fol- 
lowing he  was  going  to  the  front. 

For  a  while  it  was  not  a  very  deep  secret  that  a  cer- 
tain (Tcrman  officer  at  Antwerp  would  arrange  these 
escapes,  but  the  price  of  his  services,  growing  more  and 
more  extortionate,  became  finally  too  great  to  be  avail- 
able. The  higher  authorities  would  ultimately  discover 
and  break  up  these  combinations,  and  the  vigilance  at 
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the  Dutch  frontier  would  be  redoubled     All  «Ion„  ♦!, 
border  through  the  drearv  r«r»l^  ^^'^^  **•* 

woods  of  low  scrub  o«k^^   *  '°""*'y'  ^'*^  '^' 

^  ««  rt^ngthened  .„d  there  iJZlu  IV^t 

the  Gemian  spies  were  always  discovering  th^TeL 
It  IS  said,  however,  that  in  that  first  winter  m"re  than 

d J^rl  *^"^"*^«'  f""  ot  what  excitement  and 

Mothers  in  Belgium  trembled  to  see  their  boys  grow 
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up,  for  that  meant  not  only  the  danger  of  war  that  was 
c(»nmon  to  all,  but  the  far  greater  danger  of  crossing 
the  frontier.  There  is  not  in  history  any  story  more 
heroic  than  that  of  those  lads,  some  of  them  only  seven- 
teen, who  braved  the  many  dangers  that  lay  between 
their  comfortable  homes  and  the  taut,  shining  spread  of 
electrified  wires  at  the  Dutch  frontier.  Thousands  of 
boys  were  shot  down  with  liberty  in  sight,  there  among 
the  bracken  and  the  heather  of  that  drear  land  of  the 
Campine.  Among  those  who  thus  escaped  were  those 
English  soldiers  cut  oflF  from  the  main  body  of  their 
troops  after  the  battle  of  Mons,  hiding  in  the  woods  and 
fields  and  farms  for  mraiths  until  they  found  their  Bel- 
gian friends.  There  were  French  soldiers  in  this  plight 
as  well,  and  even  Belgians.  There  was  a  captain  of 
artillery,  a  Belgian,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Liege;  he  escaped  frcnn  the  hospital,  got  to 
Brussels,  hid  for  months  in  an  attic,  and  then,  after 
wonderful  adventures  in  Oriental  Flanders,  was  guided 
by  a  poacher  at  night  across  the  frontier. 

The  adventurous  voyage  of  the  tug  AtUu  V,  as  it  was 
told  to  me — after  I  had  come  out  of  Belgium — ^by  one 
who  participated  in  it,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  young 
men  and  the  dangers  they  braved  to  get  away.  He  was 
at  Li^  then,  and  to-day  is  in  the  Belgian  army. 

"They  came  to  tell  me,"  he  said,  "at  my  home  one 
evening  about  eleven  o'clock,  that  the  mcHnent  had  come 
to  go.  I  wrapped  pieces  of  felt  about  my  boots  so  as 
to  make  no  noise  in  the  streets,  for  we  were  forbidden 
by  the  Germans  to  be  out  after  half-past  ten.  The 
chief  of  my  group  gave  me  a  pla3ang  card  with  a  special 
sign,  Mid  said  to  me,  'Crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees 
past  the  two  German  posts  which  guard  the  foundry 
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tJt^^  ^'^.I'^  °'  ^  Meuse,  cross  the  bridge  at 
the  cmnnriiinal  rifle  rflnon  »«j  'n  ""ujjc  n 

on  the  leftTll«         *^'  n?^  y°"  "^'^  *^  «»ne  trees 

of  them  and  he  rephed  'Charleroi.'  and  told  me  that  the 
man  m  question  was  not  there.    I  had  been  told  th^t 

Clover  on  the  funnel.    I  went  toward  the  Meuse  and 
fomid  the  tug.  and  those  who  were  to  be  m^  companions 
tT^tSaCr^^rr-^-    Thetugfinorrn^ 
tion  !l^!  A  ?  *T'  ^^^  *^"  P'°^  '"™«d  in  the  direc 
fc^on  opposite  to  that  in  which  we  were  to  go.    About 

a!^^  '':^'^  '^"^  *^*^  '^^t.  whicf  was  X 
w"^^'  ^"^"^  *^!  '•""'^^^  -^^e^  awards 
tTetsh^^T'"*'^-  ^r^^"'*^*^^*"*  had  turned 
«.Z.  *  1^.*^  '**""  ^'^^  ^«  ^«e  caught  in  a  violent 

without  any  trouble  under  the  bridge  of  Wandre  b«t 
at  Argenteau  we  noticed  a  mill  gilded  by  thri^"* 
mans,  and  they  must  have  seen  m  fnV    ^ 

^«p  fmd^ade.    At  the  ..me  time  two  5.^h  hZ 

."^.t^^th^j^not^"  «™f ''''  7«  "-  -^ 
*flZ^  «y.«.Jr,7  k  r    -^^  ^**  *  ^^^y  moment  (m« 

»^  moment)  because  the  balls  were  striking  «ie  huU 

a.  high  as  our  ears.   A  German  boat,  furnished  with  t^ 

Wvr  i°  '^.°°*  point-blank,  but  our  pilot  diS  n^ 
fcje  his  head  and  with  a  turn  of  the  wheel  sank  thf  b^rk 
with  ,ts  crew.    I  saw  it  aU  vexy  plainly  because  I  w« 
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looking  throitgh  a  forward  porthole.   The  Germans  had 
built  a  bridge  about  thirty  metres  over  the  Meuse  in 
order  to  give  passage  to  a  four-track  railroad  joining 
Antwerp  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  beside  this  viaduct 
there  was  a  low  foot  bridge  of  wood,  with  a  double  track. 
We  were  going  at  full  speed  and  hit  this  foot  bridge. 
The  tug  bounded  back  and  again  butted  the  bridge, 
which  went  under.    The  funnel  of  our  tug  looked  like 
an  accordion.    Six  Grermans  guarding  the  bridge  were 
drowned.    This  detail  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
German  Consul  at  Maestricht.    But  our  troubles  were 
not  over.    After  that  we  had  to  cut  through  seven 
chains  strung  across  the  Mei^e,  and  all  that  under  a  hot 
fire.    When  the  seven  chains  were  cut  there  still  re- 
mained the  electric  cable,  the  most  terrible  obstacle,  but 
the  last.    The  cable  resisted  and  the  tug  was  lifted  up 
at  the  prow  and  slid  over  toward  the  river  bank.    We 
thought  we  were  lost,  when  one  of  the  cable  pbsts  on 
the  river  bank  broke,  and  the  tug  dove  forward  and  I 
had  a  douche  of  water  from  the  porthole  above.    The 
tug  struck  the  river  bottom  and  we  thought  we  were 
gone;  we  were  running  toward  the  companion-way  when 
the  Captain  shouted  'Full  speed  ahead,'  and  we  under- 
stood then  that  it  was  all  right.    Two  minutes  later  the 
firmg  had  ceased  and  we  were  free.    What  joy  I    We 
sang  the  national  hymns  with  all  our  hearts.    It  was 
half-past  one  o'clock.     There  were  one  hundred  and 
three  Belgians  aboard,  among  them  two  women  and  two 
children.    And  think  of  my  astonishment  when  I  dis- 
covered that  the  crew  of  the  boat  consisted  of  the  Cap- 
tain, who  was  a  forage  merchant,  and  a  pilot,  who  knew 
how  to  steer  but  who  knew  the  Meuse  only  between  Di- 
nant  and  Namur ;  the  engineer  was  an  engineer  by  trade, 
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•U  hw  life  along  the  Meuse." 

the  awTf  ;  r't  "^'^  "^^"^  '^^  *he  frontier  with 
I«.n.  I,  K*.?  "?*''  '**^^^  *«  *»»«  l«nd  and  escaped 

It  in  every  direction  in  their  effort  to  find  him  •  at  3 

fort,  outTui^r^lt?.  *"  ----•"'  "'-^  «<" 

«»r^'a1^'^r^  "'''"  »«-  '^  "•  "«.  and  »y 

To  aid  these  young  men  was  held  by  the  Gennan.  tn 

jnd  at  the  T,r  National  there  wa,  .„„a,er  ceS^Z,' 
that  h«,  now  ni<«  «,«,  two  «»«  paves.    Sh^ 
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dramatic  destiny  of  the  National  Rifle  Range  of  Bel- 
gium, that  it  ihould  become  the  scene  of  so  many  heroic 
martyrdoms— those  scores  of  patriots  blindfolded  and 
stood  before  the  grey  firing  squad  in  the  dawn  I 

I  think  now  of  the  shudder  that  went  throu^^  Brus- 
sels when  poor  Lenoi  was  shot;  so  many  knew  him;  the 
fact  somehow  made  it  more  real  and  mcwe  terrible. 
Lenoi  was  a  division  chief  of  the  Government  railway, 
who  had  been  talking  more  than  was  good  f  w  him  in  the 
ettamineU  in  Brussels,  telling  of  his  services,  and  how  he 
had  sent  information  to  the  Government  at  Havre.  One 
morning  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Ghent  and  tried 
that  same  day.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  was  condemned, 
and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  without  having  been 
allowed  to  see  his  wife  or  a  priest,  he  was  led  out  before 
his  cc^n,  a  squad  of  soldiers  before  and  behind,  stood 
up  against  the  wall,  and  shot  And  then  his  wife  was 
sent  to  Germany.  The  story  sickened  one  as  it  was 
told.  The  poor  chap  was  only  one  of  hundreds,  of  thou- 
sands of  Belgians,  men  and  women,  killed  thus. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  spies  of  the  Allies  in 
the  country,  who  under  the  hard  rules  of  war,  expected 
no  mercy  if  they  were  cau^t,  and  there  were  others  who 
played  an  even  more  difficult  and  involved  role,  in  prac- 
tising what  is  called  contre^ipionnage;  they  were  Bel- 
gians who  pretended  to  sell  themselves  to  the  Germans 
and  to  obtain  information  for  them,  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  doing  this  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  AJlies  informa- 
tion from  the  Grermans.  They  not  only  ran  all  the  ordi- 
nary risks  of  the  spies,  but  lost  as  well  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  their  own  fellows  and  countrymen. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  dramatic  stories 
that  were  told  more  and  more  as  time  went  on  and  the 
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Jwror  grew.    An  Americwi.  whose  releue  from  the 

m  with  dark  flathing  eyes,  who  .was  to  be  shot  in  the 

morning;  Ae  s»g  "La  Marseillaise"  all  night 

.  ^::?"^«'  ^  Bel«i«"  hate  the  GemSui  with  a 

||mey  are  bnitet,  yai  knowl 

"wiLTr    I       11*"  """'™'  •*  «'>'»  •v'fy  day. 
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On  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  May,  the  loveliest  of 
spring  days,  I  had  gone  to  Ravenstein.  There  was 
something  like  a  ditente  in  the  atmosphere;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  new  hope,  a  possibility  of  new  life — ^that  vague 
reassurance  of  the  spring  that  one's  projects,  after  all, 
will  come  to  fruition.  The  chateau  had  been  reopened, 
and  the  little  flags  fluttered  again  over  the  greens  that 
rolled  away  toward  the  red  roofs  of  Tervueren;  a  few 
of  us  had  mustered  up  courage  to  brave  the  fates  and 
play  golf  again.  I  was  coming  in,  toward  tea-time, 
from  the  eighteenth  hole  and  I  met  a  friend  who  said: 

"Is  it  true  that  the  Lusitania  has  been  torpedoed  and 
sunk?" 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  and  did  not,  could 
not,  believe  it.  I  had  been  reading  in  the  Timet,  it  is 
true,  only  the  night  before  of  Count  von  Bemstorff' s 
warning  and  of  how  the  newspapers  at  home  were  re- 
senting it,  but  such  a  thing  simply  could  not  be.  It  is 
implicit  in  the  egoism  of  our  nature,  this  inability  to  im- 
agine calamity  befalling  ug.  No  one  can  conceive  of  his 
own  city  without  himself  in  it ;  no  one  can  conceive  of  the 
world,  or  of  life  going  on  in  the  world,  without  him.  It  is 
a  part  of  that  will  to  live  which  preserves  life;  it  is  a 
proof,  if  philosophers  and  economists  would  only  study 
it,  of  the  validity  of  individualism,  in  opposition  to  two 
theories  of  the  State,  both  authoritarian  and  both  Ger- 
man, different,  and  yet  essentially  alike  in  conception 
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«d  .ppIic.tiop-tIie  doctrinaire  ««idirt  «>d  the  mUi- 
mTn  ;k  .7  "  •  P«"»*«»*  -nd  ineradicable  inatinct  in 

Iht^JoJ;  Tk  **"? ''^  ""^  «rote«,ue  clock  that  marki 
the  flight  of  hour,  that  can  have  no  meaning,  no  pur- 
poj^  no  beauty,  unlew  man  is  free ^ 

scJllr^^Zf    3""'''    J™Po««bIe!    Why.  I  could 

«^^!  K  -Lf       "  "y* "  '^^  ^•^''*^  *»»e  promenade-deck 
one  bright  morning:  * 

"I  smell  the  west  coast  of  Ireland!" 

'wtnet.  and  late  m  the  afternoon,  there,  under  the 
gi^-bro^  shores  of  Ireland,  was  Kinsale  light.  .     ! 

went  on  tn  *!!*'/  ""^  'T"*  ~*  °'  '^'  chateau  as  I 
went  on  to  the  terrace.    Yes.  it  was  true;  he  had  seen 

^toT,edoed  and  «mk  off  the  entrance  to  Queeii;^ 

The  green-brown  shores,  and  Kinsale— iust  as  tho... 

voyage  is  almost  over,  had  seen  it  that  afternoon  nn- 

«d  bl^«^„d  th.  cow«dIy  thing  scuttling  off 
there  fM  m  the  depfts  of  the  green  waters,  .f?er  . 

d^tardly  enough  to  eonmit   It  made  on.  .hnost  physi- 

tjj^lh^  '5  """•  '"''  *'"  "^  »»«  hut  grim 
fwe,  .t  the  Legation;  r.ge,  indignation,  that  could  find 
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no  expression.  .  .  .  There  it  was,  just  as  de  Siugay  had 
said,  a  great  ugly  headline: 

"Ozeandampfer  Luntania  Torpediert.** 

With  the  punctiliousness  in  such  matters  that  had  al- 
ways characterized  the  BruxeUois,  many  came  to  the 
Legation  to  leave  condolences  because  of  the  Americans 
who  had  lost  their  lives.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  an- 
nounced late  that  same  afternoon;  I  see  him  now,  his 
distinguished  face,  his  white  hair,  his  black  garb,  his 
perfect  bearing,  bowing  and  sawing: 

"Excellence,  je  ne  veux  pas  voug  diranger,  je  viena 
simplemtnt  pour  vous  exprimer  mes  condoUances  a 
propos  de  la  perte  de  vos  <kmcitoyen»;  let  AmMcains 
ont  its  A  bons  pour  nous  Beiges  que  tout  ce  qui  vous 
touche,  nous  touche  .  .  ." 

We  lived  thenceforth  for  days  in  uncertainty,  which 
no  other  agony  is  quite  like.  We  had  no  news ;  the  Gter- 
man  authorities,  as  always  in  times  of  crisis,  forbade 
the  entrance  of  the  Dutch  newspapers,  the  one  neutral 
source  of  information  that  we  had.  The  only  newspa- 
pers published  in  Brussels  were  under  German  censor- 
ship and  control — joumaux  emboches,  intellectually  im- 
moral sheets  in  which  one  could  place  no  confidence  and 
for  which  one  could  have  nothing  but  contempt.  The 
German  newspapers,  even  with  their  censorship,  were 
not  nearly  so  bad,  for  they  made  no  pretense  of  being 
anything  but  German;  we  had  them  from  Cologne  and 
Dusseldorf  every  day,  and  just  then  they  were  filled 
with  an  almost  maniacal  gloating  over  the  deed  of  the 
submarine,  and  that  was  intolerable. 

I  did  not  go  over  to  the  Rue  Lrunbermont  the  day 
after  the  catastrophe,  nor  for  several  days,  but  I  heard 
that  it  had  been  said  that  Germany  was  not  responsible 
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w^eV  not^f  ^"T  ^r '  ^^'^"^^  -^'y  o««  had  been 
warned  not  to  go  aboard  the  Lusitania.    When  I  did 

ttz  sr*  ''^^v^^^i'  ^^^^  -^  --  -ffa  ^r^ 

tne  word  /^wtenia  was  not  spoken,  no  reference  at  that 
tune,  was  made  to  the  event.    There  had  been  Wver 
^  W  tune  much  feeling  among  the  miS^iy  ag S 

t1^  and  n^7?  *°  *'^  °''  ^°™P^«-*  '^bo^t  mum-: 
tions,  and  partly  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 

sympathy.  We  had  been  its  victims  now  and  then  the 
young  men  of  the  Commission.  especiaUy  So";  t 
northern  France,  were  often.  I   .ighf  almolt  «„ 

wer"  I;  ;?r    *V  """*™^"*  *^^*  '^«  officers^We 

qi^te  frank  t?"'  *°  '^"'''^'  ^"*  "°^^  °^t^"'  ^deed. 
quite  frank  to  express  to  men  whom  they  were  always 

remmdmg  were  there  as  their  "guests."  ^ 

fwo  '1*''^""*  °^  munitions  was  mentioned  to  me  only 
Sn'LttT"'  '  believe-^nce  at  that  time  ^d 
T^  .1  L  ""*'  *  y°""«  ^™^n  °ffi<^er.  a  Count. 
tL    H  ^^'"^  ^"""^'  ^^'^  '"^^^-^-'J  ^*  the  firs 

o^Pr.^  ?WM  ""^  °®'"  *"**'  "°*'^'"«  *he  photograph 
of  President  Wilson  on  the  cheminee,  said: 

^rt-cc  Monsieur  Wilson?'* 
"Ovi,"  I  replied,  "regardez-le  hten." 
He  studied  it  a  long  time  very  attentively. 

Notez  hten  la  mdchoire  infSneure."  I  said. 

tf«  mumtions  a  no*  ennemis," 

T  il^"?  ^  «f  'ont  i>«  no,  ^wiemw/'  I  replied.    And 

i^l  '''?  ^*  *°  ^^'  *^°^«  ^^  *hat  under  the 
conventions  It  was  not  part  of  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment  to  forbid  its  own  citizens  from  seUing  munitions  of 
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war  to  any  one  they  pleased,  that  this  was  recognized 
by  the  Hague  Convention  and  that  when  an  effort  to 
change  it  had  been  made  some  years  ago  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Germany  that  defeated  the  project;  that  Ger- 
many could  buy  goods  on  the  same  terms  with  others 
in  America,  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  get  her  ships 
across  the  Atlantic.     He  seemed  not  to  imderstand. 
They  seemed  always  incapable  of  understanding.    As  I 
have  said,  that  which  is  known  to  Englishmen  and  to 
Americans  as  the  sporting  sense,  seemed  to  be  unknown 
to  them;  their  one  sport  is  war,  and  they  do  not  play 
at  that  as  sportsmen.    The  higher  officers  at  Antwerp 
were  generally  offensive  in  their  attitude  toward  Amer- 
ica, and  in  their  comments  at  and  after  the  time  of  the 
crime  of  the  Lusitania  the  military  men  at  Brussels  were 
in  the  same  mood.    One  of  them,  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject one  day,  after  advancing  the  usual  excuse  that  it 
was  all  England's  fault,  said  that  they  had  done  all 
they  could  to  enlist  American  sympathy,  and  had  failed; 
"Et  nous  en  avons  fait  notre  deuU."   He  spread  out  his 
arms  wide,  grew  red  in  the  sudden  gust  of  passion  that 
swept  him,  and  cried: 
"If  we  have  to  fight  the  whole  world  we  will  do  it  I" 
It  was  nearly  a  week  before  any  public  official  ref- 
erence to  the  Ltuitania  was  permitted  in  Brussels,  and 
then  there  was  posted  <m  the  walls  an  affiche.    Nothing, 
perhaps,  could  better  have  set  forth  the  immaturity  of 
the  mind  it  expressed  than  this  piece  of  special  pleading, 
with  its  illogic,  its  disregard  of  the  most  rudimentary 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  of  the  rules 
by  which  enlightened  men  fix  responsibility.    It  ended, 
as  the  officer's  statement  had  ended — as  most  all  of  their 
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contentions  indeed  ended-with  the  statement  that  they 
now  had  proved  that  it  was  aU  England's  fault." ' 

^HoVYMLLt,  PvBLtiE,  PaH  U  GouTEHN.M.NT 

OcNUAt,  Allxuano 
Berlin,  11  mal.~Le  gonvernement  des  Etat»-Uni.  d'Am^rique  et 

par  lentremiae  du  reprf.entant  top^ri.1  accrMit^  dans  leurs  pays- 

Le  gonvernement  impirM  regrette  .incftrement  les  perte,  d. 

ne.  hnmalne.  causfe,  p„  ,.  d„^^j„„  ,„  ^  JJ^»  P^^^     de 

en  e,.ayant  daffamer  I'Allemagne,  a  contraint  celle-ci  4  user  de 

fiamirr      r"T,  ""-"""«  "  I'Angleterre  renon.ait  i  vouSr 
86vire  encore.     Les  navircs  de  commerce  anglais  ne  peuvent  fitre 

navires  en  entrant  en  colLdion  avee  eux     Pom.  «ff-  -  •        ., 
rfpondant  4  one  demande  de  Lord  Beresford,  a  d&lar6  de^ll' 

TpLrtrret" ""'  ""V  ""^'"  -"''-'^  •"^^- 

*  present  ann6»  et  ponrvn,  de  grenades  4  main.  D'ailleurs  les 
ZrZ..  Roy— e-Uni  avouent  franehement  que  ULu^JZ 
italt  arm*  de  canons.  Le  gouvemement  imp^riaf  .ait,  «,  ouT 
que  le  Lyitania.  lors  de  ,e.  demiire.  travers^  avait  I  ^usTe^J 
foi,  une  forte  cargaison  de  materiel  de  guerre  4  lird;  les  vajLTd" 

on    .e^  ;i  n^r         ■°""""'"  ^'^  *  ^-'  «"««'«  ^^esse, 
ont  serrt  de  pr6«rence  aux  transports  de  materiel  de  guerre      I 

avertlssement  g6,6ral,  le  gouvemement  allemand  avait  cette  foi. 

comte  de  Bemstorff.     Les  neutres  n'ont  cependant  aucunement 
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Meantime,  wMe  the  President  was  bearing  the  great- 
est burden  that  wiy  American  had  borne  since  Lincoln, 


tenu  compte  de  cet  aTcrtisaement,  qui  a  mtme  M  I'objet  des  rail- 
leries de  la  presse  anglaise  et  de  la  Compagnie  Canard.  Si  I'An- 
gleterre  a  rjpondn  k  cet  aTertissement  en  niant  tout  danger  et  en 
pr^textant  I'ezistence  de  mesures  de  protection  snffisantes;  c'eat  elle 
qui  a  amen6  les  passagera  k  ignorer  les  conseils  du  gonvemement 
allemand  et  k  a'embarquer  aur  le  Lmntania.  condamn6  k  la  deatmc- 
Uon  par  aon  armament  et  aa  cargaiaon,  et  c'eat  I'Angleterre  aenle  qui 
eat  reaponaable  de  la  perte  de  viea  humainea  que  le  gonvernement 
allemand  regrette  tria  profond^ment 

L*  GOUTKRNKMBMT  G&I^tRAh  EN  BbLOI«VI. 

TrantlatioH 

NlWa  PVBUBHKD 

Br  THi  German  Goternmbnt 

Berlin,  May  11. —The  Government  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
America  and  the  Govemmente  of  the  neutral  Powera  have  re- 
ceived the  foUowing  note  by  the  imperial  repreaentative  accredited 
to  their  countriea: 

The  imperial  Government  aincerely  regreta  the  loaa  of  human 
Uvea  canaed  by  the  deatruction  of  the  LutUania,  but  it  finds  itaelf 
obliged  to  decline  aU  responaibility.    England  in  trying  to  atarve 
Germany  haa  forced  her  to  take  meaaurea  of  repriaal.    In  reaponae 
to   the   auggeation    from   Germany   that   the   aubmarine   warfare 
would  be  atopped  if  England  would  renounce  her  desire  to  atorve 
the  German  Empire,  the  Engliah  applied  a  »tiU  more  aevere  block- 
ade.    The  Engliah  merchant-ahipa  can  not  be  conaidered  aa  ordinary 
merchant-ahipa  becauae  they  carry  arma  and  have  aeveral  timea 
tried  to  aink  our  shipa  by  ramming  them.     For  thia  reaaon  it  ia 
impoaaible  for  us  to  visit  them.     The  aecretery  of  the  Engliah 
Parliament,  replying  to  a  queation  from  Lord  Bereaford,  declared 
recenUy  that  all  the  English  merchant-ships,  so  to  speak,  are  at 
present  arwd   and  provided  with  hand-grenades.     Besides,  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  avow  frankly  that  the  Lmti- 
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Tl^r^J^'  "r  ''^^ "^  P'^"'^  *°  '^^'  "  Lincoln 
would  have  borne  it.  we  could  only  live  on  in  uncertainty 

from  day  to  day,  and  try  to  appear  in  public  uncon- 

tania  wu  ar,    -^  with  cannon..    The  Imperial  Government  know. 

S^rl  "  L  v"^  ""*°  -^  ''"  °"*"'*»  «"•  Ix'^d;  the  Canard 
C^W.  ateam-hip.  Afa«r.te»i«  and  Lu,Uania.  being  more  „ 
e«  immune  from  aubmarine  attack  on  account  of  tLr  ZZ 

cases  of  munitions  on  board.    The  rest  of  the  cargo  was  for  the 

tTe  WH  rr'""-  r ""«  "^-^^  *^«  general'^adT::^!.'^^: 
tte  Imperial  Government  had  specially  warned  the  pubUc.  through 
^e  m termediary  of  Ambassador  the  Count  de  Bernsto  if.     tIc 

Press  and  from  the  Cunard  Company.    If  England  replied  to  thi. 
^verhsement  by  denying  all  danger,  and  by  pretending  the  «S^ 
ence  of  sufBcent  protective  measures,  it  i,  .he  who  has  led^e 

rerbf^'  ""irr  '^^  ^'""""^  "^  *•"=  «'^™-  Oovemmenl^d 
ir    ?r     *  ^"""'""'  '°^^^^^'^  to  destrucUon  by  her  arm.- 

To"'?;'  "'*°;.""  \''  ^"«''"«»  •'-«  -''o  '»  -insible™or 

Th«  GiNBBAL  GOTIRNIUNT  IN  B'<!LOICM. 


NoCTtlLES  PUBLIMS  Par   LE   GoDT««I«lttNT 

Genkral  Allemand 

Berlin  15  mai.-Il  resulte  du  rapport  du  sous-marin  qui  a  fait 
sombler  le  Lu.Uania  que  ce  vapeur,  qui  ne  portait  pas  de  pavilion, 
.j6t6  aper^u  le  7  mai,  A  2  h.  20  m.  de  Tapris-midi  (Lure  ce^trale) 
pris  de  la  c6te  m^ridionale  de  I'lrlande,  par  un  beau  temp,  ela/r! 
i  •  \LT  !  »"'"■'"""  *  '-"'^^  «»'  torpille  qui  a  atteint  le  Lust- 
tanta  k  tribord,  pris  de  la  pesserelle  de  commandement    La  d6to- 
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cerned  and  to  discourage  the  rumours  that  our  trunks 
were  all  packed  and  that  we  were  ready  to  leave.  The 
opinion  in  Brussels  was  that  if  the  incident  did  not  bring 
our  countries  to  war  it  would,  at  least,  result  in  a  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations.  Brussels  was  torn  between 
a  great  desire  and  a  great  fear;  the  one  to  have  a  new 
and  powerful  ally  ranged  at  her  side,  the  other  lest  the 
ravitaillement  cease.  It  was  pathetic  to  note  the  people, 
especially  the  poor,  who  passed  the  Legation  many  times 
a  day  and  looked  up  at  the  balcony  to  see  if  the  flag 
was  still  there;  they  would  glance  up  half  fearfully  and 
then,  beholding  it  on  its  staff,  turn  away  satisfied. 

We  had,  indeed,  packed  our  trunks  and  were  ready 
to  leave.  We  had  sent  all  our  important  documents  to 
The  Hague.  Mr.  Hoover  had  given  orders  that  as  much 
food  as  possible  be  shipped  to  Rotterdam  and  into  Brus- 

nation  de  la  torpille  a  iti  snivie  immediatemeiit  d'une  antre  explo- 
sion d'une  violence  extraordinaire.  Le  navire  s'est  inclln£  k  tribord 
et  a  commenc6  k  s'enfoncer.  Le  deuxi^me  explosion  ne  pent  s'ex- 
pliquer  que  par  la  deflagration  des  fortes  quantit^s  de  monitions  qui 
se  trouvaient  k  bord. 


Trantlation 

Berlin,  May  15.— It  is  shown  from  the  report  of  the  submarine 
which  sank  the  Lutitania  that  this  ship,  which  carried  no  flag,  was 
sighted  on  the  7  May  at  2:20  P.M.  (central  time)  near  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Ireland,  a  fine,  clear  day.  At  8:10  the  submarine 
fired  a  torpedo  which  struck  the  Lutitania  on  the  starboard  side, 
near  the  commander's  bridge.  The  detonation  of  the  torpedo  was 
followed  immediately  by  another  explosion  of  extraordinary  vio- 
lence. The  ship  listed  to  starboard  and  began  to  sink.  The  sec- 
ond explosion  can  be  explained  only  by  the  deflagration  of  the 
great  quantities  of  munitions  that  were  on  board. 
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Jdi.  and  we  waited.    Then  one  morning  de  Lcval  came 

f^Trff  Id  M*°r  *  1-P«*^h  «^ying  that" 
wrnstorff  and  Mr.  Bryan  had  opened  txmrparlen  in 

I^eri^s  tI™'''  would  abstain  from  torpedoing 
n^ZZ^  There  wa.  a  visible  J^f.nf..  The  GermaS 
3  to  J"^  r  '""^  ^""'  ^°^*^'^  their  tone, 
e^saTan/^  ^'"."^"f '*•  ^™»^^»  ^''^"thed  more 
easily  and  admired,  with  us.  the  President's  note  when 

oierfsTH-  ;  ^  *.  T'***  **'*'^'"  P'"^"*^^  deleted,  and 
Sit  tt^P^  °.  1  ??.*^'  ^^'^""^  «-"ght  ^°r  a  day 
G^mi^y  "*  ^'^  "^*'"^^^  *°  P«y  compliments  to 

The  suspense  was  lessened,  though  it  never  quite  wore 

ne«  Zr^t  '""Y  *'f '^  ^'^^y^  -  °-  subLsru" 
ness^just  as  the  submarines  lurked  in  the  nether  seas. 

tomed.  so  far  as  we  can  grow  accustomed  to  suspense 
for  we  were  to  live  thereafter  for  nearly  tw^T^^' 

is  ST"  'T  *°  ''^^'  ^^P^^'"»  each^mominTS 
C.ZZ  %  *  ""^  """"^  ""'*'*'"  ^««  inevitable.  The 
Germans,  of  course,  must  have  their  final  flinir  the 
last  word,  and  it  was  a  last  word  characteristic  ofih^e 

wor7"Tierb["*'  ^S  "^^  T"^^  ^'^^^^^^  ^'^^^^ 
r2;  ^    ^"^'^  °"  ""  th«  ^«"«  of  Brussels  an 

afflche  announcmg  that  the  passengers  on  board  the 
/.tt«tema  were  warned  in  time;  that  the  ship,  carried  not 
on^y  mumtions  but  soldiers  as  well,  and  tha^ust  before 
saJmg  the  passengers  had  all  gone  ashore  in  fear,  but 
that  when  Captain  Turner  announced  that  he  would  ac- 
cord a  reduction  of  ten  dollars  in  the  passage  money  aU 
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of  the  timid  passengers,  save  twelve,  finding  this  lure 
irresistible,  had  remained  on  board.' 


'NooTCLua  PvBuiai  Pa«  u  OommiriiuifT 
OiMnut.  Alumand 

Nou9Me$  aUemandei  quotidientua 


Cologne,  S  join. — La  KoeluUehe  Zeitung  mande  de  Stockholm: 
Un  SnMoii  Tenant  d'Am^riqne  a  fait  nne  r<T61ation  int6reasante 
an  mjet  de  la  catastrophe  da  Lutitania.  Ce  Snjdoii,  qni  ▼onlait 
aller  direetement  d'AmMqoe  en  Norwige,  a  racont6  ce  qui  init 
an  Sventka  Dagblat:  Le  rapenr  que  je  voolaia  prendre  a  lev£ 
I'anere  troia  henrei  apria  le  Lutitania  et  j'al  aaaiat^  an  depart 
de  ce  navire.  Tons  lea  paaaageri  forent  avertia  k  temps  qne  le 
Lutitania  avait  k  bord  non  senlement  des  munitions,  mais  ausai 
des  soldats,  et  ces  avertissements,  anssi  dairs  que  possible,  enrent 
pour  consequence  d'inqui6ter  tons  les  passagers  qnant  auz  dan- 
gers  dn  voyage  et  de  les  dfeider  k  redescendre  k  terre  pour 
s'embarquer  sur  on  autre  vapeur.  Lorsque  le  capitaine  Turner,  dn 
Lutitania,  apprit  cela,  il  annonfa  qn'il  accordait  aux  passagers  une 
r&iuction  de  10  dollara  par  personne.  Sauf  18  personnes  qui 
persist&rent  dans  leur  intention  de  quitter  le  navire,  tons  les  pas- 
sagers, sMuita  par  I'offre  dn  capitaine,  restirent  k  bord. 

La  OouTiBNUf  INT  aishux,  mv  Buai«di. 

(Tfualation:) 

Niws  PnausHiD 
Br  n«  GaRMAN  GaNaaAi,  GovaaimairT 

Oerman  Dailjf  Report 
Berlin,  June  8 


Cologne,  June  S. — The  Kolnitche  Zeiiung  reports  from  Stock- 
holm: A  Swede  coming  from  America  made  an  interesting  revela- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Lutitania.     This 
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*u  ^  ^  ^""■«'»  ^*h  upturned  eves  w..  ».♦.!.• 
was  also  watching  the  Itfll.Ar.  t  -I  *•  "*"'  ** 

the  Allies.  ^  '""^  J"'"*^  '°«««  '^'th 

t,o7;if«r^  «»^«-«-*-efl<^  rfan,  fa  dan*.r  was  the  ques- 
tion  that  men  put  to  each  other  when  they  met  Th^ 
go«,ps  could  tell  you  of  Reseis's  every  mom«t,  ^w 
^ten  he  went  to  see  von  der  LanckenV  how^rLtl 
when  he  came  away,  whether  pleased  or  m.p L^d 
whether  his  monocle  was  coolly  k  his  eve  orH^n^ 

were  warned  fa  time  that  thtLuJanlh^    All  the  pa«enger, 
cfear  ..  pa„ible,  h«,  the  effect  orJ^turCS  ^e  tjT  " 

When  Cptafa  TuLr  of  f^  r  '  ^T*"  °"  •'"'*^"  '*^»' 
that  he  tCd  «antHh^  ""*'''  '''™'*^  *""  '•^— o-nced 
-«!««.     p    '"^f"*  *"  tJ^e  passengers  a  reduction  of  10  doUars 
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him,  and  all  that.  And  they  watched  with  eager  interest 
the  movement  of  the  drama  toward  its  climax;  now  the 
signs  were  growing  more  and  more  decisive,  and  with 
Italy  in  the  line  they  felt  the  war  to  be  all  but  over, 
the  victorious  end  in  sight,  the  King  coming  home.  There 
was  something  pathetic  in  the  constant  hopes  and  re- 
assurance as  in  the  retrospect  there  is  s(»nething  tragic, 
in  their  repeated  deceptions  and  cruel  disappointments. 

But  at  last  the  day  came;  the  flag  was  down.  Italy 
had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations.  Reseis  had  packed 
up  and  was  ready  to  go;  he  had  applied  for  his  pass- 
ports. 

There  was  an  Italian  gentleman  in  Brussels,  Count 
Chicogni,  who  had  rendered  valuable  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relief  work.  He  was  in  Holland  when 
the  rupture  came,  having  gone  there  on  a  Uusiez-patter 
that  had  been  issued  to  him  at  my  request,  and  on  my 
assurance  that  he  would  retiun.  He  mig^t  have  re- 
mained, of  course,  in  Holland  but  he  came  back  at  once, 
surrendered  his  lausez-peuser  because  he  had  given  his 
word  to  me  to  return,  and  then  in  his  own  name  asked 
for  another  permitting  him  to  leave.  I  hastened  to  sa- 
lute him,  to  tell  him  of  my  admiration  for  his  conduct. 
He  flushed  red: 

"On  ne  pent  pat  fdre  autrement/'  he  said. 

He  paid  for  his  chivalry,  however.  Instead  of  behold- 
ing something  admirable  in  the  conduct  that  proved  him 
so  fine  a  gentleman,  the  Grerman  authorities  regarded  it 
as  highly  suspicious,  and  were  perplexed.  "II  y  a  quel- 
quechote  de  louche  Id-dedatu"  one  of  them  said.  Count 
Chicogni's  passport  was  thereupon  refused;  it  was  even 
rumoured  that  he  would  be  imprisoned  as  an  officer  in 
the  Italian  Reserve.    The  town  talked  of  nothing  else 
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'^/L^  ^tL*  rr"!:  -"•  "»•«'  ■»■»• 

^^'t.  J  '  ^"  °"®  "»y  ^hen  he  and  Cminf  ri,; 

!,«»-  i-u  j^°"P**y>n«  the  Italian  colours,  as  thev  woulri 
qu^fc"^^;*- P-™"-  «■-  were  «p<«d 
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"Si  yiUU  a  votre  place."  said  the  Marquis,  who  mw 
the  humour  in  every  lituation,  "ie  la  mettrau  plutdt  d 
NapUt." 

Then  Brusaels  began  to  talk  about  Roumania. 

"La  Boumanie,"  they  would  lay,  "va-t-elle  entrer 
dant  la  datuet* 

And  it  waa  in  the  high  hope  which  the  joining  of  the 
new  ally  uitpired  in  them,  and  the  prospect  of  still  an- 
other new  ally  in  Roumania,  that  Brussels  entered  upon 
the  summer. 

The  lovely  diestnut-tree  which  we  could  see  from  our 
window  across  the  green  of  the  garden  and  over  the 
tiles  of  the  roofs,  had  shed  its  pink  bloom.  The  white 
faqtdes  of  the  closed  housei^  were  blinding  in  the  unac- 
cust(uned  glare  of  the  sun.  At  the  Palais  dei  Academies 
there  were  German  ccmvalescents  basking  in  the  park, 
looking  like  zanies  in  their  costumes  of  blue-and-white 
ticking.  At  certain  Maternity  Homes  extensive  prep- 
arations  were  being  made  to  receive  the  nuns  from  the 
convents  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Belgium — ^victims 
of  Grerman  soldiers ;  their  hour  was  approaching.  When 
I  met  my  melancholy  young  German  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy who  was  so  unappreciated  at  Grerman  headquar- 
ters, walking  moodily  along  the  Rue  Ducale,  and 
stopped  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  he  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  said: 

(7a  na  fa  pa$  pan  ,  ,  ,  ome  tue  bartout—ie  monde 
ett  devenu  fou." 

The  Govemor-Groieral,  who  all  the  spring  had  been 
seeking  a  chateau,  had  found  one  at  last — ^the  ch&teau  of 
the  Orbans,  "Trois  Fontaines,"  near  Vilvorde — and 
when  the  owner  refused  to  rent  it,  had  requisitioned  it. 

The  story  ran  in  Brussels  that  when  the  Grovemor- 
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G««wl  offered  tjKJ  owner  of  the  chlleau  1,000  frt^ 
month  as  rental,  the  owner  replied : 

"I  can  accept  no  money  from  you.  If  you  want  it  you 
can,  of  course,  take  it  by  force." 

"Then."  said  the  Govemor-General.  "I  shall  turn  fh.,t 
•mwint  over  to  the  village  of  Vilvorde  for  the  poor.  • 

But  they  will  not  accept  it  either." 

Vcm  Bissing  then  asked  that  he  be  assured  th.  t  Ihr-  e 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  water,  with,  the  r'ec- 
tnc  lights,  etc. 

"I  can  give  no  such  assurance,"  said  V     g^nfl. 
man.    "You  must  take  your  chances.    I  am  iiduinn: 
I  am  your  enemy.   If  you  don't  like  it,  send  me  to  Ger- 
many. 

And  so  the  Govemor-General  turned  over  the  amount 
of  the  rental  to  the  poor  of  Vilvorde-I  do  not  know 

^t!!?."!!''*^'"'  »TP*?*  "^  "°*-»"^  «*^  to  the 
Trois  Fontames"  for  the  summer. 
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I  TTAs  awakened  one  morning  in  that  June,  the  sev- 
enth of  the  month,  by  what  I  thought  was  thunder;  but 
no,  there  was  that  sharp  resonant  explosion,  three  times 
— a  shell,  evidently.  I  got  up  and  went  to  my  window. 
It  was  half -past  two  o'clock  and  the  dawn  was  break* 
ing  over  the  huddled  roofs,  whose  tiles  and  chinmey- 
pots  gave  the  illusion  of  upholding  the  quadriga  of  the 
Cinquantenaire.  A  moon  ih  the. last  quarter,  with  the 
dull  glitter  of  old  battered  silver,  hung  in  the  pale  sky, 
and  near  it  the  morning  star.  There  was  the  cool  breath, 
the  stillness,  the  solemnity,  of  dawn,  and  a  touch  of  deli- 
cate rose  in  the  heaven.  Then,  suddenly,  those  sharp 
reports  again.  One  by  one  the  windows  alcmg  the  Rue 
de  Treves  were  opened  and  heads  popped  out. 

"C'ett  im  aeroplane"  said  the  inevitable  wiseacre  to 
be  found  in  all  crowds,  with  his  satisfied  and  important 
air. 

The  agent  de  police,  glad  of  human  companionship  in 
his  vigils,  sauntered  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
addressed  the  out-thrust  heads  above  him;  he  spoke 
in  Flemish,  and  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying, 
but  every  one  laughed,  though  nervously,  and  the  po- 
liceman was  evidently  satisfied — avenged  momentarily, 
no  doubt,  by  some  ztoanze,  for  having  to  salute  the  arro- 
gant conquerors.  The  man  across  the  street,  who  was 
always  reading  novels  at  his  upper  window,  now  un- 
locked his  door  with  a  great  rattle  of  keys,  came  out 
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into  the  street  and  joined  the  agent;  they  sauntered  off 
to  the  corner.  Some  one  sneezed  and  every  one  laughed. 
Inen  it  was  still. 

And  there  in  the  lovely  dawn  we  watched  and  listened. 
The  shells,  solemnly,  not  unmusically,  boomed  in  the 
silence  mcessantly.  We  saw  nothing  at  first,  then  out 
over  the  roofs  toward  the  north-east,  beyond  the  Cin- 
quantenaire.  in  the  direction  of  Evere.  high  in  the  sky. 
we  detected  flashes  of  fire,  gone  before  one  could  point 
them  out.  sheUs  exploding  in  the  air,  and  we  knew  that 
the  alhed  aviators  had  come  to  bomb  the  Zeppelins  at 
fci vere,  then-  great  hangar  painted  in  varicoloured  stripes, 
as  though  by  a  futurist  painter;  camott/?^— though  the 
old  French  word  in  the  new  meaning  the  war  gave  it 
had  not  come  to  Brussels  then. 

And  then  suddenly  there  was  another  sound—two  dull 
explosions,  in  a  lower,  heavier,  more  muflBed  note;  sure- 
ly, one  thought,  bombs  fallmg  on  the  hangar.  Then  a 
furious  cannonade,  and  the  fiashes  in  the  sky.  and  then 
all  was  still  again.    We  waited. 

*iJ"l*°~~*^®  *'°^^^^^^*  °^  a  motor,  and  there,  high  in 
the  sky.  a  monoplane  was  fiying  toward  the  north;  the 
firmg  began  again.  Having  now  fixed  the  dramatic 
center  of  that  strange  conflict  in  the  air.  it  was  easier  to 
foUow  It.  The  shrapnel  was  exploding  below  and 
around  the  monoplane,  flashes  of  fire— but  the  youth 
sailed  on.  .  .  . 

The  Rue  de  Treves  was  filled  with  men  gazing  up- 
ward  one  man  having  thoughtfuUy  provided  himself 
with  binoculars.  All  Brussels  was  awake  and  watching, 
following  with  bated  breath  and  intense,  affectionate 
sympathy  that  unknown  friend  flying  so  high  in  the 
northern  sky.    One  was  acutely  conscious  of  a  prayer 
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in  all  hearts — uniyersal  aspirati(xi  going  up  from  the 
silent  city  toward  that  brave,  unknown  flyer  there  out 
of  sij^t,  in  Crod's  sweet  dawn,  and  the  guns  making  a 
kind  of  solemn  music  all  the  while. 

It  was  well  on  toward  thvtt  o'clock  and  quite  li^^t,  the 
sky  gold  and  rose  all  aroiwd  to  the  east,  and  not  a 
cloud.  He  soared  aloft  there,  going  north,  hi^er  and 
hi^^r,  smaller  and  smaller,  the  guns  booming  on  in  the 
Mdemn  stillness,  the  shells  flashing  into  sheets  of  flame, 
leaving  little  white  balls  of  smoke  behind,  explodii^ 
about  him  while  we  watched;  would  one  reach  him? 

It  was  a  beautiful,  inspiring  sight,  that  battle  in  the 
air,  in  the  still  and  lovely  4awn,  symbolic,  somehow; 
the  old  ccmflict  between  tiie  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Air  and  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  Darknes*.    What 
bravery,  what  heroic  daring.    That  lad  up  there,  some 
fair,  clean,  beautiful  English  boy,  with  his  traditicMM  of 
honour,  who  had  flown  up  out  of  France,  across  the  hell 
of  those  trenches,  and  unerringly  in  the  moonlight  to 
that  spot  where  he  had  a  tryst  with  the  dawn.    There 
in  the  morning  light,  exposed  to  all  dangers,  seen  of 
all  men — not  skulking  like  those  submarines  in  nether 
darkness,  stealing  up  and  striking  a  treacherous,  cow- 
ardly blow  at  the  innocent,  at  non-combatants,  at  wom- 
en and  children!    The  implications  of  it  all  were  tre- 
mendous.   That  unknown  youth  in  the  skies  that  serene 
morning  was  the  darling  of  half  a  million  Brussels 
hearts;  their  greetings,  their  gratitude  must  have  risen 
to  him  in  waves  that  were  ahnost  palpable;  he  might 
almost  have  been  imagined  then  as  waving  friendly 
hands — the  sign  of  that  democracy  for  which  he  was 
risking  his  life!  .  .  . 
He  was  flying  serenely  on  and  up,  like  some  glorious 
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bird,  never  turning,  never  swerving,  sailing  on  in  a 
fand  of  nuijesty.  He  disappeared  behlTfne  of  the 
^aL'^*^'^''*^'  *?^"  *PP*"^^  ''^^  «»««  the  red 
fuH;  ;    ♦K  *"J"  ^^  •  ^  *^°*'  *^^  »^«"»  fl«hed  spite- 

Hnn^  /  u  *'  '""'"'"^  *^y'  '^^"  ^S'^^  its  blue  a 
c  oud  of  ^oke  arose,  and  we  said  that  the  hangar  was 
burning,  that  the  aviator  had  accomplished  his  mission 
and  was  safely  on  his  way  back  to  the  lines  of  the  Al- 

ba"i  to  sfef;       '"  ""  '""*^'  '^'  awhil^then  went 

At  nine  o'clock  that  morning  a  company  of  German 

tnKjpM.ent  trudging  in  their  clumsy  boots  down  the  Rue 

fL^      t-     f'^  P*°^^"^  ^^'^«'  »»««*«  »»»°«in«.  sing. 

Sl^^^'T^y-  '^^^""*^5^  ""^^^  °^^«"-    It  was  a  sad. 

sodden  kind  of  smging  and  the  Rue  de  Treves  laughed 

and  knew  the  man  of  the  air  had  succeeded.  The  Ger- 
mans would,  of  course,  do  something  to  show  that  they 
did  not  care.  ' 

cit^l*'"  ^"'''  '"^  ''^''''  "^^'  P°PP^  ^'  »"  «- 

"Oh,  Mtmyu- le  Mimtre!  Les  avioru  ont  d^ruit 
ifhangor  iEvere,  et  le  ZeppeUn  qu'il  contenaiti  Le 
^  vtent  de  me  le  dire!   II  y  en  avait  rix-^  le,  a 

She  stopped  to  catch  her  breath. 

hl^l  T-  ^  ^"^^  ''"^  *^  explomoM-bomb! 
oomb/etj'aicouruvite,viter 

«JvIi'"li.°"*  T^  ""^  ^'^^  **  °"^«5  some  one  had 
arrived  with  confirmation.  The  streets  all  about  Evere 
were  barred  the  hangar  and  the  Zeppelin  therein  de- 
stroyed. All  the  people  at  Auderghem  had  been  at  their 
windows,  and  aU  exclaiming,  as  they  watched  the  avia- 
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"Qtttf  Saint  Antoine  le  gardet  Qtfe  Samt  Antmne  le 
garde!" 

The  population  at  Evere  mocked  the  Gennans  dur- 
ing the  attack;  the  people  ran  out  in  their  ni^t  clothes, 
and  one  Belgian  got  out  a  comet  and  played  "La  Bra- 
ban9onne!" 

De  Leva]  had  spent  the  night  (Hit  st  the  cMteau 
Charles-Albert,  at  Boitsfort,  had  been  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  the  motors,  and  had  seen  it  all;  he  had  seen 
the  aeroplanes  flying  across  the  Foret  de  Soignes,  there 
were  ten  of  them,  he  said;  he  had  seen  them  circle  over 
the  hangar,  one  swooping  very  low. 

Then  at  eleven  o'clock  fair  Inez  came,  riding  by  cm  her 
bicycle,  all  rosy  with  smiles,  and  very  pretty  and  charm- 
ing in  a  fresh  linen  morning  gown  (the  day  was  very 
warm ) .  She  had  arisen  and  with  her  maid  had  pedalled 
out  to  Evere ;  had  heard  that  eight  German  soldiers  were 
killed,  one  badly  mangled. 

Topping  had  seen  it  all  too ;  he  was  sitting  up  reading 
and  had  seen  the  aeroplanes,  six  or  more,  arriving  m  the 
form  of  a  fljring  wedge,  and  he  watched  tiie  battle.^ 

Thus  all  morning  the  stories  came  in,  until  in  the  af- 
temoim  a  gentleman  from  Mcmt  St.  Amand,  near 
Ghent,  called  at  the  Legaticm  to  say  that  at  half-inst 
two  that  morning  four  aeroplanes  had  flown  over  Ghent 
and  that  the  Zeppelin  there  arose  to  meet  them;  they 
flew  high  over  it  and,  dropping  bombs,  destroyed  it  so 
that  it  fell  and  was  shattered  to  pieces,  killing  the 
twenty-three  Germans  in  it.  But  a  shell  also  struck  a 
convent  and  killed  a  nun  and  a  girl  living  in  the  convent, 
the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  officer.  The  man  brouj^t 
me  a  piece  of  the  frame  of  the  Zeppelin  as  a  "souvenir." 

And  so  Brussels  was  smiling  that  day,  much  encour- 
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aged.  The  exploit  had  small  miliUry  significance,  per- 
haps, but  it  cheered  the  people. 
"Ch  promoe."  said  one  man,  "qu'wi  pense  a  ruytisr 
No  one  went  to  the  Germans  for  passes  or  other 
favours  that  day.  No  newspapers  were  permitted,  and 
they  kept  companies  of  soldiers  marching  about  the  city 
ail  day  smgii^! 

A  German  officer,  speaking  to  an  American  just  then 
m  Brussels,  Mr.  Montgomery,  said: 

"It  must  have  been  an  Englishman;  he  was  so  bravel" 
And  so  It  was.  The  attack  on  the  hangar  was  made 
not  by  t«i.  or  by  six,  but  by  two  men.  Flight-Lieuten- 
ants  J.  P.  Wilson  and  J.  S.  Mills,  R.N.  The  hero  of 
the  dramatic  conflict  at  Ghent  was  Flight- Sub-Lieu- 
tenant  R.  A.  J.  Wameford.  K.N.,  who  was  killed  so 
short  a  tune  afterwards,  with  Henry  Beach  Needhai.. 
at  Fans.  ' 
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These  were  those  in  Brussels  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  predict  that  the  city  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine  as  a  penalty  for  the  raid  of  the  allied  air- 
men, and,  while  the  two  cases  were  not  alike,  they  could 
point  to  Malines  as  a  precedent  and  as  aa  example  of 
how  a  whole  community  could  be  punished.    For  a  week 
Malines  had  been  incommunjicado,  blockaded,  the  popu- 
lation shut  up  within  the  city  walls  and  cut  oflF  from 
all  contact  with  the  outside  world.    This  had  been  done 
because  the  workmen,  five  hundred  or  more,  employed 
in  the  Malines  arsenal,  had  refused  to  work  for  the  Ger- 
man authorities.    The  arsenal  was  not  an  arsenal  in  the 
military  sense,  but  the  machine-shops  where  the  locomo- 
tives operating  the  railways,  which  in  Belgium  belong 
to  the  state,  were  repaired.    The  Germans  had  of  course 
seized  the  railways  and  were  using  them,  and  when  the 
locomotives  needed  repairs  they  called  on  the  workmen 
to  effect  them.    This  the  workmen  unanimously  refused 
to  do  on  the  ground  that  the  railways  were  used  by  the 
German  military  authorities  to  transport  troops,  and 
that  as  patriotic  Belgians  they  could  not  aid  the  Ger- 
mans in  this.    They  invoked  the  Hague  Convention  in 
support  of  their  position  but  the  Government  of  Occupa- 
tion insisted  that  the  work  was  not  at  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  Grerman  army,  but  in  the  interest  of  commercial 
trafiic  and  of  the  Belgian  population ;  and  to  make  this 
distinction  clear,  the  Governor-General  issued  a  state- 
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cut  off  from  tte  world.  ...  it  owes  it  to  the  rtrike  of 
mavT  •.  J'"*  *  '»»<=Wnatio„.  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  easily  discovered,  the  intention  of  His  Excel- 
len^  the  Govemor-General  to  revive  the  economic  life 
of  Belgium  are  called  into  question  in  the  most  criminal 
manner,  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  Belgium  popiUa- 


» Le  Gonvemeur  G4ni,a\  a  f.it  publier,  le  SO  mai,  A  Maline.  nn 
wer»  txp6rimtat6a,  andennement  occup^s  aux  arsenaaz  n^  .•<»-!.„f 

nable  de  la  viUe  a  pu  se  rendrc  compte  que  le  travail  L  J  „vl 

P«  4  faire  an  profit  de  1  We  .Ueula.J^J  ,^1^^^,  ,X 

nt«  dan.  l-int^r^t  du  tr.fic  &ono>nlque  de  1.  popiZh^''" 

Ce.  agisw^ent.  lnexcu.ablea  de.  ouvrier.  dfj arj^  de^. 

ont  d6j4  ft^  portee.  A  la  connais.ancc  de  tou.  par  I'afichaM  «t  n„l 
ent«ront  en  vigneur  le  S  j«in  4  6  heure,  dn  mZ     ^^      ' 

Si  la  populaUon  de  Maline.  est  coup6e  da  monde  j«au'«i  ..ent 
oft  nne  modifieation  .e  prodnira  dans  1.  situaUon  f^SsSTT^ 

dont  lorigjne  pent  etre   fadlement   retronvfeVk.   InT^   de 

Bett  '^t""T'  "'"'^  ''  '""  ""-^  ^  ^«  ^^e  1 
ueigiqne  K>nt  remi.es  en  question  de  la  fiuvm  i-  »i  •    ... 

.u  d6tri„.ent  de  la  populat^I  bel^.  tu^enS^:  ^  ^'"  ™~"«' 

Trantlatiim 
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This  solicitude,  however,  with  the  veiled  allusion  to  the 
Cardinal  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  all  lost  on 
the  stiff-necked  Belgian  workmen  and  on  the  sixth  of 
June  the  Governor-General  proclaimed  an  edict  stating 
that  "in  view  of  the  fact,  which  any  unprejudiced  person 
could  recognize  from  the  edict  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  the  German  administration  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  forcing  the  labourers  to  work  for  the  Ger- 
man Army,  and  that  as  the  work  in  question  was  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  Belgian  population"  he  was 
"obliged  to  punish  the  city  of  Malines  and  its  environs 
by  arresting  all  economic  traffic  so  long  as  a  sufficient 

o'clock  in  the  morning,  300  experienced  workmen,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  arsenal,  had  not  presented  themselves  for  work,  he 
would  find  himself  obliged  to  punish  Malines  and  the  environs  by 
the  tospension  of  all  economic  traffic  so  long  as  the  workmen  in 
siAnait  numbers  did  not  return  to  woi^ 

Sadi  was  not  tke  case.  In  this  refusal  to  woric  there  was  ob- 
viously a  collective  agreement  We  most  consider  that,  according 
to  the  notice  published  by  the  Kreischef  of  Malines,  every  reason- 
able citizen  of  the  city  couU  have  satisfied  hiMself  that  the  work 
required  was  not  to  be  done  for  the  beneit  of  die  German  army, 
but  simply  to  be  executed  in  tk*  Interest  of  the  ecoaomic  traffic 
of  the  Belgian  p^ulation. 

These  inexcusable  activities  of  the  workmen  of  the  arsenal  of 
Malines  have  made  necessary  the  applicatiosi  of  coercive  measures, 
which  have  already  been  brought  to  the  knoiHedge  of  every  one 
by  the  posting  of  notices,  and  which  wOI  coae  into  efi'ect  on  the 
8  June  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

If  the  population  of  Malines  is  cot  off  from  the  world  until  such 
time  as  there  shall  be  a  modification  in  the  present  intolerable 
situation,  it  owes  it  to  the  strike  of  the  workmen.  Bj  sadi  a  machi- 
nation, the  origin  of  which  may  be  easily  discorered,  the  inten- 
tions of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  to  revive  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Belgium  are  called  into  question  in'the  most  criaoinal 
r,  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  Belgian  population. 
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rtafaons  in  Malines  was  prohibited;  no  civilian  was  L 

l^lr?  *"  *PP'°'^»'  *-  »*«t-ns;  all  circulation  of 
vehicles,  bicycles,  automobiles,  interurban  trams  and 
^aJ-boats  was  forbidden;  even  the  rails  oj Te  „^r 

^^IZ'''  ^^"  **'^"  "^'  "^'  *»^«  o«-  ^o'  pass. 

th2l  f '  T''°'^'  "^'  °'  ^*^^"  a'^d  'ts  environs." 
tte  stetement  concluded,  "which  I  have  endeavoured  e  - 

m.n?"^J^  "'  ""'*  '"^"'  ^'-^^^y  ^"'^  the  above- 
mentioned  measures,  the  fault  and  the  responsibility  will 
be  due  to  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  work- 

^'Llf  u  tu"^*^  '"  *"°^^«  themselves  to  be  influ- 
enced by  their  ringleaders."  » 


*A  L'Abixnal  db  Malinei 

«,n  J.%    •«  d«  l«rrondi,.emcnt  dc  ATaliMs  m'a  f.it  wvoir  que 

2i^^^  ".'  r  """"'  ""  """^""^  •"«'•"*  d  Wrier,  ex- 

p^rlmentt.  A  reprendre  I'ouvrage  k  l'Ar«enaI. 

.  J°r^d!'  ~T  *»"t«,P"«'"ne  qui  n'est  pa,  de  parti  pris  .  dft 
1  We    r     .     "*^''"  ''"'"«"  ^"  ""^'-"  *  *'-«'i""  pour 

If  I  !      •  V"  '""""'  '"^  y  "'^'-*  *-t  *"fie  W 

mique  tent  qu  un  nombre  .uffisant  dWriers  de  TArsenal  n'aur.  pa. 
repru  le  travail.  *^ 

J'ordonne  done  que: 

Si  le  mercredi  2  juin,  A  10  heure,  du  matin  (heure  allemande) 
00  ancen.  ouvrier,  de  I'Arsenal  pouvant  et  desirant  trraniei 

1  Ar«=„al  tou.  le,  jours  de  8  &  12  heure,  et  de  2  h.  30  A  6  heures- 
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And  so  the  gates  were  closed  and  the  city  with  its 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Bel- 
gium. The  Comity  National  even  was  forbidden  to 
send  in  any  clothmg  though  it  was  still  permitted  to 
fend  in  food. 

There  were  protests  <m  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  and 

henre  allemuide),  ne  se  pr^Miitent  pai  k  I'ouvrage,  lea  reitrietious 
■nlvantei  aa  trailo  entreront  en  rlguenr  le  8  juln,  k  partlr  de  6 
hcnrea  da  maUii: 

(a)  Lea  aatorit^  dei  chemina  de  fer  emptcberont  tout  trafic  de 
pemmnea  et  de  vojageura  partant  des  garea  aitu^ea  anr  lea  par- 
coon  aairanta,  ou  y  abontiaaant: 

Malinea-Weerde;     i 

Mallnea-Boortmeerbeek ; 

Malinea- Wavre-Salnte-Catherine ; 

Mallnea-Capelle-aa-Boia, 
y-omnpria  lea  garea-terminna. 

II  aera  d^fendu  k  tout  civil,  aoua  peine  d'etre  puni,  de  p^i^rer 
dana  lea  garea  en  queation. 

(b)  Toute  circulation  de  v6hiculea  (transport  de  peraonnea  et  de 
fardeanz)  de  v«oa,  d'autoa,  de  vicinauz  et  de  bateaux,  m«me  en 
tranait  (k  I'ezception  du  tranait  dea  bateaux)  eat  interdite  dana  la 
region  compriae  entre  le  pont  de  la  chauss^e  de  Duffel,  la  Ntthe  et  le 
Hupfl  en  aval  jnaqu'au  confluent  du  canal  de  Bruxelles,  la  rive  eat  du 
canal  vera  le  aud  juaqu'A  Pont  BrAK,  puia  lea  chemina  d'Eppeghem, 
Elewyt,  Wippendriea,  Berghaheide,  Campelaar,  Boort-Meerbeek, 
Rymenanj,  Wurgnea,  Peulia,  Hoogatraat,  Wavre-Notre-Dame,  Buck- 
heuvet,  Berkboef,  jnaqu'au  pont  de  la  chausa^  de  DuffeL 

Lea  raila  de  vicinaux  seront  enlev6i  aux  limitea  de  la  region 
d^limit^  ci-deaaua. 

(c)  II  ne  sera  fait  d'exception  a  ?alin««  (b)  que  pour  lea  trans- 
porta  du  Comity  National  deatiii^  k  I'alimentation  du  district  In- 
terdit 

(d)  Le  bureau  dea  passeports  aera  fermi. 

Si  la  vie  &:onomique  de  Malines  et  des  environa,  que  je  me  auis 
efforc^  ap^dalement  de  favoriser,  soufi'rait  gravement  dea  meaures 
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surtent  an  the.r  determination  to  punish  the  whole  ,C 
•wmeBtlow.^,  la  f.ute  et  1.  rc.pon..blJit«  en  .e«lent  .n  »««.-; 
d^P^^v^  de.  ouvHen  d.  lA^  .  l-i-^Jl'StZTp: 

Maujtu  Amswal 

NoUce  of  the  Oore^or^ene,.!  to  B^Igton,.  under  d.te  of  »h« 
<Oth  of  May,  iQis, 

.r.en.1.  "P«'te»"<i  workmen  to  re.un,e  the  work  .t  the 

•hall  not  have  resumed  their  labonri.  «•  m  we  Arienal 

I  therefore  order  that: 

(a)  The  railway  authorities  w,U  gtoo  all  tr»«^  „* 
traveller,  leavtog  from  the  staUons  on  tt^l  foUow£  IrTn"" 
connecttog  with  them :  toUowing  luies,  and  those 

Malines-Weerde; 

Malines-Boortmeerbeek ; 

Malines-Wavre-Sainte-Catherine 
Maltoes-Capelle-au-Bois, 
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munity.  The  workmen  stood  firm,  and  the  citizens  of 
Malines  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  stand  with  them. 
Theie  were  no  disorders,  simply  a  firm,  silent,  dignified, 
patriotic  resistance.  The  situation  lasted  two  weeks. 
Then  the  Germans  themselves  began  to  suffer,they  could 
not  carry  on  their  afi'airs;  they  brought  in  German 
workmen,  announced  that  the  work  was  resumed,  and 
threw  open  the  gates  of  the  city. 

And  thus  ended  one  of  the  most  singular  strikes  ever 
undertaken.  Not  a  single  Belgian  had  worked  for  the 
Germans,  and  a  German  ofiicial  at  the  Politische  Ab- 


including  their  terminals. 

It  will  be  forbidden  to  every  civilian,  on  pain  of  punishment,  to 
enter  the  stations  in  qnestion. 

(b)  All  circulation  of  vehicles  (carrying  persons  or  goods),  of 
bicycles,  automobiles,  interurban  tramways,  and  boats,  even  in  tran- 
sit (with  the  exception  of  the  transit  of  boats)  is  forbidden  in  the 
region  comprised  between  the  bridge  on  the  Duffel  road,  the  Nethe 
and  the  Rupel  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Brussels  canal,  the 
east  bank  of  the  canal  toward  the  south  up  to  the  bridge  Brul6,  then 
along  these  Roads,  Eppeghem,  Elewyt,  Wippendries,  Berghsheide, 
Campelaar,  Boort-Meerbeek,  Rymenam,  Wurgnes,  Peulis,  Hoog- 
straat,  Wavre-Notre-Dame,  Buckheuvet,  Berkhoef,  up  to  the  bridge 
on  the  Duffel  road. 

The  rails  of  the  interurban  tramways  will  be  taken  np  as  far 
as  the  limits  of  the  region  herein  marked  out 

(c)  There  will  be  an  exception  made  in  section  (b)  in  favour  of 
the  transports  of  the  Comite  National  destined  to  the  feeding  of  the 
restricted  district 

(d)  The  passport  office  will  be  closed. 

If  the  economic  life  of  Malines  and  its  environs,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  especially  to  favour,  must  suffer  gravely  from  the 
above-mentioned  measures,  the  fault  and  the  responsibility  will  be 
due  to  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  the  ar- 
senal in  allowing  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  their  ringleaders. 
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s>«a  he  proposed  to  have-an  old  traditional  ceremony 
held  every  year,  and  the  Kreischef  had  forbidden ThT 
cause,  as  he  said,  the  Cardinal  had  not  expressly  1^^^^^ 

usTThTr'.*"'  """"'M  h«d  insisted  that  the  Cardial 
use  the  word  "permission."    The  Germans  were  told  bv 

cardmal  to  write  and  mform  the  Kreischef  of  his  inten 

But  no,  that  would  not  suffice;  German  authority,  Ger 
ma.  supremacy,  must  be  recognized  to  the  ve^'uS;. 

Et'Jn'  "7"  •""'"'"«''  ^"e  attempted  at  Ghent,  which  was  in  the 

?IlThffol  ""*;"  *•'  •'"'^^'^^''**'»'  "^  ^^'^  ««=--  General 

mere  the  following  order  was  issued  • 

^J.  Admuustration  communale  de  Gand  nous  transmet  I'avi.  sui- 

Atis 

Par  Ordre  de  Son  Excellence  M.  I'lnspecteur  de  I'EUpe  je 
porte  k  la  connaissance  des  communes  ce  qui  suit- 

L  attitude  de  quelques  fabrique,  qui,  sous  prdtexte  de  patriot- 
•sme  et  en  sappuyant  sur  la  Convention  de  La  Haye,  out  reJlse 

^2'^Va       r        '*'"'"'''  "y*"*  P*""  »'«*  du  susciter  des  diffi- 
cult^s  4  1  administraUon  de  I'ann^e  aUemande. 
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A  ce  propcs  je  fais  sr.voir  que  je  y^primerai  par  tcoi  lea  moyens 
k  ma  disposition  de  pareilles  menses  qui  ne  peuvent  que  troubler  le 
bon  accord  existant  jusqu'ici  entre  1' Administration  de  I'armte  alle- 
mande  et  la  population. 

Je  rends  responsables  en  premier  lieu  les  autorit^  commnnales 
de  I'extension  de  pareilles  tendances,  et  je  fais  remarquer  que  la  pop- 
ulation elle-m£me  sera  cause  que  les  libert^s  accorddes  jusqu'ici  de  la 
fa^on  la  plus  large  lui  seront  enley^es  et  remplac^s  par  des  mesures 
rettrictives  rendues  n^cesaaire  par  sa  propre  faute. 

Lieutenant-G^n^ral, 
Graf  ton  Wkstabp, 
Le  Commandant  de  I'Etape. 
Gand,  le  10  juin,  1915. 


Tranilation 

The  Municipal  administration  at,  Ghent  transmits  to  as  the  fol- 
lowing notice: 

Nones 

By  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Inspector  of  the  District  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  communes  the  following: 

The  attitude  of  certain  manufactories  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  patriotism  and  depending  upon  the  Hague  Convention,  have  re- 
fused to  work  for  the  German  army,  proves  that  among  the  popu- 
lation there  are  tendencies  to  create  di£Bcalties  in  the  administration 
of  the  German  army. 

In  this  connexion  ^  announce  that  I  shall  repress  by  every  means 
in  my  power  such  efforts,  which  can  only  trouble  the  good  spirit 
existing  until  now  between  the  Administration  of  the  German  army 
and  the  population. 

I  hold  responsible,  in  the  first  place,  the  communal  authorities 
for  the  dissemination  of  these  tendencies,  and  '  may  add  that  the 
population  itself  will  be  the  cause  if  the  liberties  up  to  now  granted 
freely  are  taken  away  from  it  and  replaced  by  restrictive  meas- 
ures rendered  necessary  by  its  own  fault 

Lieutenant-Generni, 
Graf  vok  Westabp, 

Ghent,  June  10,  1915.  Commandant  of  the  EUpe. 
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-Pagination  might  figure  to  it  Jflv  T'  *  P°^*'° 
ington  sitting  iS  thell^rdeVo  Stf  ".'.  "^t 
mound,  exchanging  reflection.  ^TS^  '^  ^^  "^^^ 

species  and  the  imnr^!      ?    °  *^^  P'°^^««  «f  «>e 

bombs  h^X^^CttS  ^'^'i-P^y^-t-^as 
dren  anH  ),«i«i  invented,  and  women  and  chil- 

have  been  the^t^  ™1  ^'^'•P  '"  »"»*"  would 
haps  he  wo^Tw  fTS*  ?"  '°"«.P'P''  ^^ah  P"- 
»eb  Witt  v,»  bSL     ,.;  /"^  ""■'■•  to  be  in  bL- 

ace  in  tteir  o»*a  bZ^T.   f  i"°  '"''•"'  *=  Pal- 

out  of  .  nS^  ttli  t^^  ;°  °"^'»-    Strolling 
forin,tanrtte  LSr  7V  ''"''"  *"  "«  "bservel 

n«  fa  tte  h™.M    '*''^''  '"r^'  "''  "f  toil,  of  s.d! 

Jiyerjr  day  at  noon  ttere  was  a  guard 
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mount  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  a  battalion 
marched  from  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  barracks,  down  the  Rue  Royale  to  the 
Place  de  la  Nation;  they  were  led  by  a  band  that  brayed 
"Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  and  other  German  patriotic 
tunes.    The  Belgians  in  the  street  aflFected  generally  not 
to  see  them;  even  the  familiar  spectacle  of  small  boys 
trotting  along  beside  the  bandsmen  was  lacking.    Fre- 
quently, too,  there  was  a  morning  parade  of  troops  in  the 
Avenue  Louise  and  along  the  boulevard;  the  troops  had 
music  at  their  head  when  they  did  not  have  a  mitraille- 
use.  Standing  on  the  sidewalk  one  morning  was  a  young 
man  who,  looking  at  the  soldiers,  laughed;  instantly  two 
soldiers  sprang  out  of  the  colqmn  and  seized  him.    The 
poor  lad  wildly  protested  in  terror. 
"Je  n'ai  Hen  fait!  Je  n'ai  Hen  faitr  he  cried. 
One  of  the  soldiers  significantly  touched  his  gun,  and 
they  dragged  him  oflT  behind  the  soldiers. 

There  were  always  such  morally  sickening  scenes  to 
be  witnessed,  and  always  the  latest  a^che  giving  the 
names  of  the  victims  of  the  firing  squad:  "Ont  it6 
futUUs  aujourd'hui  en  vertu  de  I'arrit  du  CoMeU  de 

Guerre "    And  then  the  tragic  list,  half  a  dozen  or 

more,  of  those  martyrs  to  liberty  whose  only  monument 
was  the  red  afiche  that  recorded  their  sacrifice— the 
affiche  so  soon  to  be  saturated  by  the  rains  and 
torn  and  tattered  by  the  winds,  until  it  was  cov- 
ered over  with  another  just  like  it,  save  that  the  names 
were  of  other  martyrs  who  had  helped  boys  across  the 
frontier,  or  "counted  trains,"  or  in  some  other  way 
resisted  or  oflfended  the  Germans.  There  were  the 
names  of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  and  no  distinctions 
were  made  in  applying  the  last  penalty.    And  they  had 
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""tour  of  LX>.o(^Lo^l  "°rr"  *■■'  P~»^' 
«n  «,in«t  critic  to  uZ  fjt  1'°'?  "'  ^"«'""- 
«»>«  such  sight,  burst  fS?  "*'  "''°'  "«  ''•y-  •* 

rm^,^  ~  ^"'  '»«''*  ^  "f-  P»r  .»o„r„  fa 

whose  hearts  could  n^end^  th.  ."^  '^  ^'»''  "«"'" 
i»ju..i«  that  poi^ued  X  1^'"^  *"' '"P™""" 

-iit^^^C  ^Lt*^;:  «"''• ""»  "•«  -stance 
'ess  way,  diS^t'S' 'S^i^'M"  '-'"  "P  »  ~"'"- 
o«»it  and  mysterious  aSft^'ft  t?!  "«»»<*«:« 
''«y  air.  There  was  thTbW  J  ,,,  "'"'"  "  **' 
I*,  "urageou,  den™cta«o^°:^/.p":X'„-?>-'-  "l" 
hke  the  Cardinal  and  Maitre  Tht2rs«  r"T 
»».n  ,1  had  was  that  remarkable  ^JLti» '^  7°?''' 
Belmque,  a  little  shp^f  fi,«*  i  *7""^*"on,  x^a  Zaire 

box^sW  tkne  to  tW*  Sf^^^f  ^°""d  '"  *heir  letter- 
there;  von  fiX^hil^J  *f„^*;--  -*  how  it  got 
1^.  but  there  it  wlpT"y^**^7  ""^  '*  ^°*  '° 
ber.  so  it  was  said.  ol^^uIlTf'T  TI'''"*  *  °"°»- 
tried  by  aU  the  mZ.Vt  ^'^  Publication.    He 

he  never  succeed^    it  w       '°°^""'*  *°  ^^  «"*'  but 

knew  who  edited  or  published   t  1        I      ^°  °"^ 

puousned  it,  no  one  knew  where 
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or  by  whom  it  was  printed.  It  was,  as  its  announce- 
ment said,  "A  Bulletin  of  Patriotic  Propaganda,  ir- 
regularly regular,"  in  appearance;  the  price  of  a  num- 
ber was  "elastic,  from  zero  to  infinity,"  and  those  who 
resold  it  were  "requested  not  to  go  beyond  this  limit." 
As  to  its  editorial  rooms  it  was  stated  that  as  it  had  been 
unable  to  find  a  "peaceful  location"  it  was  "instaUed  in 
an  automobile  cellar."  And  as  to  advertisements, 
"Business  being  dead  under  the  German  domination,  we 
have  suppressed  the  advertising  page  and  we  advise  our 
clients  to  save  their  money  for  better  times."  Its  tele- 
graph address  was  "Kcsnmandantur,  Brussels." 

All  that  I  knew,  or  ever  learned  of  it,  was  that  it  mys- 
teriously appeared  in  the  letter-box  at  the  Legation. 
Then  for  a  long  time  it  would  come  no  more;  after 
a  while  the  clandestine  distribution  would  be  renewed. 
While  prudence  advised  every  one  to  show  no  familiarity 
with  it,  people  used  to  discuss  its  contents  and  applaud 
the  temerity  of  its  unknown  editor,  who  "had  a  daunt- 
less spirit — and  a  press." 

The  German  police  tried  every  device  known  to 
them;  they  made  raids  and  perquisitions;  they  offered 
rewards;  but  they  never  discovered  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers and  La  Libre  Belgique  continued  to  appear  with 
its  announced  irregular  regularity  on  von  Bissing's 
table.  Probably  nothing  in  -U  that  the  Belgians  did  ir- 
ritated the  Germans  more,  and  they  were  incapable  of 
seeing  the  humour  of  it,  of  course,  or  of  understanding 
that  their  desperate  and  intense  resentment  only  made 
the  sheet  the  more  powerful,  determined,  and  influential. 
Now  and  then  they  did  succeed  in  arresting  some  luck- 
less person  who  was  distributing  it,  or  who  had  a  copy  of 
it,  but  even  those  who  had  it  could  not  tell  whence  it 
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hi„H  wv  ,'"Jr^'P*'°'"'  *^*5r  ^*"*  **>  «^«ry  door  be- 
hmd  which  they  suspected  the  presence  of  some  one 
knowmg  about  the  paper,  and  asked  for  odd  n^^Zs 
to  complete  their  files,  but  all  to  no  avail;  neither^t" 
nor  prmter  was  ever  discovered. 

di'w^T  ^'^^?.'^  '"''  "°*  "»«  °"^y  P«t"otic  paper 

rZi  T  ^  ^"^^'"^^^  ^"  ^'^^'^-     There  was  L 

^t^Teml^h^'"'""^*"/^'^*'*  iiW-published  in 
toe  Flemish  language,  and  circulated  in  the  two  Flan- 

and  bore  at  the  head  of  its  columns  the  statement:  "In 
these  tunes  of  sorrow  and  trial  we  Flemish  place  our- 
selves  without  reservation  beside  our  brethren,  the  Wal- 
loons, around  the  Belgian  tricolour,  and  we  share  the 
ZtT^rr^^T^'^'^"^"-  We  are  convinced 
^hlZiL7'"'^r  *^'  ^'^  "'^*°'y  "  ^°»  ^«  'hall 
fi  offi  ^  ^  "S  *^^  '""'  "«^*^-"  I*  announced  that 
ite  office  was  m  Brussels  across  the  street  from  the  of- 

I,  2  ^'  fz'T  '''*"'*'  ^^  '^^'""^^  of  tJ^«  news;  such 
as  the  Weekly  French  Press,  but  these  did  not  circulate 
at  Brussels-or  at  least  never  got  in  our  letter-box 


LXXIX 

THE  BELGIAN  CXOP 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  the  trying  sus- 
pense over  the  Luritania  incident  we  took  up,  and  all 
summer  long  discussed,  one  of  the  most  difBcult  problems 
that  ever  threatened  the  relief  work.    W    had  had  al- 
ready an  intimation  of  it  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover 
saying  that  the  British  Government  would  refuse  to 
allow  the  ravitaillement  to  continue  after  the  fifteenth 
°'  ^."i^'*  unless  the  Germans  gave  guarantees  not  to 
requisition  the  new  crop  in  Belgium.   Then  one  evening, 
just  as  Hermancito  was  translating  the  President's  note 
out  of  a  German  newspaper  for  us,  and  we  were  hearing 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation,  Mr.  Hoover  arrived  from 
London,  and  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  problem. 
It  was  a  question  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  it  was  com- 
plicated by  another  quite  as  difficult,  that  of  the  inten- 
tion, or  if  not  the  intention,  at  least  the  desire,  of  the 
Germans  to  interfere  in  the  work  of  the  Comity  Na- 
tional.  At  the  time  they  had  destroyed  the  Belgian  Red 
Cross  it  was  predicted  that  they  would  destroy  the 
Comit6  National,  or  take  over  the  charitable  work  it  was 
doing,  which  would  have  destroyed  it.    There  were,  as 
I  have  said,  suspicions  in  the  German  mind  of  the  Com- 
mittee's activities,  and  fear  of  their  results.     I  sug- 
gested that  the  questions  be  separated  and  discussed 
one  at  a  time,  and  we  were  fortunate  m  that  the  first 
of  them  to  be  taken  up  concerned  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  Belgian  crop.    The  Germans,  of  course, 
would  not  give  way  before  threats  or  ultimata;  once 
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their  pride  wu  engaged  the  situation  would  have  been 
"remediabJy  compromised,  and  the  work  at  an  end. 
meir  ongmal  guarantees  had  bound  them  not  to  touch 

^^^"^  '~^'  '"^  ^^^  guarantees  hau  •  een  re- 
spected  by  them,  but  they  had  requisitioned  jr  their 
amy  such  products  as  were  .till  grown  on  Belgian  soil, 
•nd  this  was  not  m  contravention  of  any  expressed  m- 

SS!!!^\  u*'  "  V^^'^y'  ^^^  '""^  '»  «"y  enterprise 
conducted  by  human  beings,  there  were  those  difficulties 
and  comphcations  that  are  inherent  in  the  mystery  of 
personality ;  there  were  those  various  susceptibUities,  on- 
tipathies,  and  inexplicable  antagonisms  that  exist  where- 

usually  whenever  human  beings  are  brought  together 
at  all,  w  that  ,n  the  long  discussions  that  ensuea,  in 
makmg  the  delicate  approaches  to  the  Germans  in  the 
hope  of  winning  their  assurances  as  to  the  crops  then 
npening  m  the  little  fields  that  lay  like  rich  carpets 
over  Belgium,  it  was  necessary  to  watch  the  expressions 
on  a  dozen  countenances,  to  read  the  signals  in  a  dozen 
eyes  to  Imow  what  significance  to  attach  to  frowns,  or 
lifted  eyebrows,  or  sudden  hardening  of  the  lips.    The 
atmosphere  created  by  that  torpedoing  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  was  growing  even  more  tense,  and  surcharged 
with  grave  potentialities ;  the  Americans  who  had  worked 
so  hard,  so  faithfully,  without  recompense,  purely  for 
aumamty,  were  smarting  under  the  treatment  the  Ger- 
mans  had  accorded  them-suspicion.  contempt,  hatred, 
msult  even;  and  there  were  moments  when  they  were 
ter.pted  to  throw  over  the  task.    But  there  in  the  shad- 
owy bac^und  of  the  scene  were  always  those  helpless 
hungry  Belgians  who  must  be  fed,  and  there  seemed 
no  one  else  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
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Thu.  one  morning  VUialobw  and  I  went  to  lee  ron 
der  Lancken.    He  reerived  us  that  day  in  the  little 
room  uprtain,  where,  overlooking  the  pleasant  park,  he 
worked  such  loqg  hourj  every  day.   No  one  ever  worked 
as  thow  Germans  worked;  they  were  up  and  at  it  early 
m  the  morning  and  toUed  far  into  the  night,  with  no 
week^ds,  no  holidays,  not  even  Sundays.    We  pre- 
■ented  the  notes  that  we  had  prepared,  identical  m  terms, 
concerning  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  foodstuffs  at 
the  tune  the  new  crops  were  to  be  gathered.    ViUalobar 
had  asked  me  to  do  the  talking  that  morning,  and  after 
we  had  conversed  a  whUe  about  certain  details  I  found 
a  way  of  suggesting  that  we  discuss  principles  and  to  in- 
timate  that  the  notes,  in  effect,  raised  the  whole  subject, 
which  was,  literally: 

"What  did  the  Germans  propose  to  do  with  the  new 
crop?" 

And  von  der  Lancken  harked  back  to  what  I  had 
once  said  about  the  difficulty  of  feeding  a  hunb  in  a  cage 
with  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  asked: 

"Qui  est  le  tigre  et  qui  est  le  tton  id,  nout  ou  lea 
AnglaUf" 

"Ch  dipendr  I  replied. 

He  laughed,  and  a  laugh  makes  things  simpler;  I 
said  that  it  could  all  be  put  very  simply. 

"What  proportion  of  the  food  stock  required  by  the 
Belgians  for  a  year  will  the  new  crop  provide?" 

"Roughly,  speaking,  about  a  fifth,"  he  said. 

"Very  weU,"  I  said,  "I  make  you  a  proposal  The 
i^w  crop  is  one-fifth  of  the  supply  for  the  coming  year. 
You  can  do  one  of  two  things:  you  can  leave  that  one- 
fifth  to  the  Belgians  yoid  the  Commission  for  Relief  will 
provide  the  other  four-fifths,  and  you  will  get  in  addi- 
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tt«.  WMi  very  cheaply,  the  credit  for  having  been  ju.t 

Mry  to  nulce  up  the  defldt." 

.  Jfk  J5r»?  n  "^"**  ^^^  "'^^  *^**  '^^^^  »»•  «*«»d  not 
■peak  for  the  Govemor-Genertl  he  thought  it  would  be 

^Z.^  'T***  "5^  *^  P~P««»J-  I  told  him  that  I 
towght  so  too  and  the  Marqui.  added  an  approval. 
Ju^^on  der  Lancken  wtumed  with  «i  ad^Lond 

"If  we  give  you  the  one-flfth."  he  a.ked,  'Vhat  at- 

uvtT^ll  V  V  ''^^  ^'  ^'^^'^'  ''•^«  "ton  that 
up  the  Enghih  will  continue  to  aUow  the  four-fifthi  to 
c(»ne  inf 

but^T!"i*^"t**"***^''*^^  ^  *^"  «°  *»»•  P"n«ipJe. 
but  tiie  details  of  couTK.  were  not  so  simple.   Men  ilk 

»^  J»i"»P«'*"«y  *bout  principles  but  they  agree 
upon  them  much  more  readily  than  they  do  upon  de- 
tails  because,  perhaps,  they  hold  theoretical  principles 
jomuch  more  lightly  than  they  hold  practical  dS  I 
AaM  not  recount  the  long  and  difficult  negotiations  that 
«^ied  u»  day  and  night  for  the  better  part  of  that 
•ummeiv  but  perhaps  I  can  convey  some  suggestion  of 
what  they  meant,  if  I  recaU  what  seemed  a  ^arkible 

rr  K*5"'  ""?*!  ^  **»*  '""'*'*  ^  that  pass  to  which 
man  had  succeeded,  after  twenty  centuries,  in  bringing 
It.   I  heard  one  morning  as  I  awoke  a  strange  and  beau- 

with  what  rich  suggestion  of  memories  out  of  the  world 

r  tl  r^*""**'*  ""''^'*  ^«  °^  »  "^'O'^'s  trowel  on  a 
brickl  There  had  been  no  building,  no  industry,  and 
this  note  of  remote  normal  life  was  sweet  to  hear.  And 
whatlongmgitcreatedl   I  could  imagine  myself  for  an 
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instant  in  a  certain  Ohio  town  on  a  summer  morning, 
with  peace  around,  and  men  working  serenely.  Would 
we  ever  know  peace  again,  ever  win  our  way  back  to  a 
life  in  which  the  only  price  of  bread  should  be  honest 
work,  and  not  ever  tortuous,  endless,  distasteful,  nerve- 
racking  negotiations,  discussions,  and  arrangements? 

In  principle,  then,  we  were  agreed;  and  von  der 
Lancken,  sitting  there  at  the  little  marble-topped  table 
in  the  Louis  XVI  salon  of  the  old  Ministry  of  Industry, 
furnished  for  the  polite  uses  of  society,  one  day  offi- 
cially informed   us   that   the   Governor-General  had 
agreed  that  the  new  crop  should  go  to  the  Belgians;  that 
much  was  gained.    But— one  used  to  official  discussions 
learns  before  drawing  the  long  and  happy  sigh  of  re- 
lief, to  await  the  adversative  conjunction  that  connotes 
new  difficulties— but  the  Governor-General  wished  to 
put  into  effect  his  pet  project  of  organizing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  crop  on  the  lines  abeady  prevailing  in 
Grermany. 

General  von  Bissing  was  a  man  of  force,  and  no  doubt 
had  many  virtues,  but  he  had  lived  in  Barmen,  Prussia, 
and  he  had  this  prejudice:  he  thought  that  everything 
should  be  done  in  the  way  tl:?t  it  is  done  in  Barmen, 
Prussia.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  rare  prejudice;  every 
man  has  his  Barmen,  Prussia,  and  there  were  many 
Barmens  represented  around  that  table,  Belgian  Bar- 
mens,  and  Dutch  Barmens,  and  Spanish  Barmens,  and 
California  Barmens,  and  Ohio  Barmens,  all  widely  sep- 
arated in  space  and  time.  Von  Bissing  oft-times  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Belgians  were  unreasonable  and  at 
fault  in  not  appreciating  the  advantages  of  Barmen  and 
of  doing  things  in  the  Barmen  way.     The  notion  of 
introducing  the  Barmen  system  of  distributing  crops  * 
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was  an  old  and  darlinff  project  of  hiQ    w-    * 
could  obiect   on   r..™  *^    •'"^  °'  ™*-    We,  of  course^ 

It  IS  bad  enouffh  wh*>n  it  •'<>  ^«..    •  ,    ^"^ipwate. 

here  it  w«  „«=S^  tt.t  i  llT„^°^t  '"«"■«'• '"' 
in  four    On.  „f  .i  ■  °°"°  """e,  sometimes 

»g  b«,w.  writi.^,  impJible  to  *  ^'tTln?""' 

ii^e  a  Kaffir  warrior's,  is  readinir  a  codv  of  Th^  tu^ 
ohe^^  Gnaraiar^^^y,  what  feLa^oL  f  tS^f 
There  ,s  a  sputtering  discussion,  every  one  talkiW  «f 

T^o^Zt'''''^  ''^''''''  ba:?en°":ndXi 
go  over  to  the  window  and  look  out  into  the  plrk 
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waiting  tot  the  futile  discussion  to  wear  itself  out 

C comes  to  me  and  tells  me  that  F is  doing  too 

much  of  the  talking,  spoiling  everything  in  fact.    Then 

F comes  over  and  confides  to  me  that  C really 

talks  too  much  and  will  inevitably  ruin  the  whole  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  When  it  is  over  for  that  day  I  go  away  with 
a  nervous  headache,  and  drive  oflF  to  the  fields  where'  the 
poppies  and  the  bluets  are  blooming  in  the  ripening  yel- 
low com,  the  very  crops  whose  distributicm  we  were 
squabbling  over. 

However,  we  had  the  assurance  that  the  whole  Bel- 
gian crop  would  be  reserved  for  the  Belgian  civilian  pop- 
ulation, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  C.  N.  and  the  C.  R.  B. 
should  continue  to  function  sA  before,  and  that  was  the 
principal  thing.   It  was  the  desire  of  the  C.  N.  and  the 
C.  R.  B.  that  the  principle  of  distributipn  by  regions  be 
adopted,  first,  because  the  two  organizations  were  estab- 
lished <Hi  that  principle;  and  second,  because  such  a 
method  facilitated  the  work  and  was  more  economical. 
Mr.  Hoover  demonstrated  in  an  able  memorandum,  that 
the  production  of  bread  stuffs  was  of  irregular  propor- 
tions in  various  districts ;  the  province  of  Limbourg  could 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  people  of  that  province 
during  the  entire  year,  while  the  agglomeration  of  Brus- 
sels obviously  produced  none  at  all.    If  the  wheat  in 
each  province  were  reserved  for  the  people  of  that  prov- 
ince, then  the  Commission  could  confine  its  shipments 
to  the  various  districts  as  required  by  the  exhaustion  of 
theur  local  supplies.    Such  a  system  would  simplify  the 
work  of  distribution  as  it  would  diminish  the  number  of 
centres  into  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport 
imported  food;  whereas,  if  the  harvest  were  distributed 
to  the  entire  population  for  immediate  consumption,  a 
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large  amount  of  railway  stock  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed to  move  it  about  and  much  money  spent  in  trans- 
portation. 

We  supposed  that  the  nulitary  authorities  would 
prefer  not  to  be  troubled  with  this  constant  shifting  of 
goods.    But  no,  that  was  not  the  German  way:  a  Ger- 
man  organization  must   be   created   and   everything 
squeezed  into  it,  everything  poured  into  the  German 
mould,  or  hammered  on  their  anvil.    It  seemed  to  be  a 
prmciple  with  them  not  to  turn  the  crop  of  the  Belgians 
over  to  the  Belgian  or  even  to  the  American  organiza- 
tion, which  would  have  seemed  to  be  the  simple  and 
logical  method;  while  agreeing  that  the  crop  should  go 
to  the  Belgians  and  be  eaten  by  them,  the  Germans  were 
determmed  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands  as  long  as 
possible,  and  to  dole  it  out  from  time  to  time.    Then  we 
suggested  that  it  be  distributed  by  the  communal  or 
regional  authorities,  and  when  this  idea  was  rejected  we 
wiggested  that  the  wonderful  cooperative  institution  of 
Belgium,  known  as  the  Boerenbond,  be  utilized.    But 
no,  this  would  not  do  either:  there  must  be  a  Zentrde 
and  for  weeks  the  form  of  the  Zentrde  was  discussed. 
They  would  elaborate  its  bewUdering  and  complex  or- 
ganism day  after  day.    TheHerrDoktorwhohadthe 
details  m  hand,  or  in  head,  might  have  been  a  plenipo- 
tentiary at  a  peace  conference  charged  with  fixing  the 
status  of  all  the  nations  and  regulating  the  aflfairs  of  the 
world  for  aU  time;  it  must  be  that  way  and  no  other, 
because  that  was  organization,  and  it  was  doctrinal  that 
everything  must  be  organized.    We  discussed  it  learn- 
edly and  solemnly  for  days  on  end,  and  the  marveUous 
and  unprecedented  phenomenon  of  organization  was  at 
last  evolved.    Then  one  afternoon,  by  an  innocent  ques- 
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tion  of  one  of  us,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  none 
of  the  Herr  Doktors  or  Heir  Professors,  or  I  know 
not  what  gowned  and  hooded  experts,  had  ever  once 
thought  of  such  questions  as  insurance,  transportation, 
demurrage,  freight  charges,  and,  above  all,  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  wheat  market  and  the  desirability  of  buying 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  None  of  these  things  had  en- 
tered into  their  consideration.  They  looked  up  in  amaze- 
ment and  put  on  their  glasses,  as  they  always  did  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  anjrthing. 

Finally,  however,  we  reached  an  agreement  by  which 
the  Commission  was  to  continue  to  import  into  Belgium 
the  food  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  population,  and 
the  German  Administration  would  hold  the  native  crop, 
used  in  making  bread,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Belgian 
people,  the  details  of  the  distribution  to  be  decided  on 
later  by  the  Governor-General.* 

*The  agreement  was  as  follows: 

Le  Comit6  National  et  la  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
sons  le  patronage  de  Messieurs  lea  Ministres  d'Espagne  et  des 
Etats-Unis  d'Amdrique  et  du  Charg^  des  Affaires  des  Pays  Baa, 
continueront  k  importer  en  Belgiqne,  jusqu'i  la  r&olte  de  1916,  lea 
denrfcs  n^cessaires  k  I'alimentotion  de  la  population  ciTUe  dans  le 
territoire  occnp^,  plac6  sons  les  ordres  du  Gouvemenr  Gin€rtl  en 
Belgique. 

Le  Gouvemenr  Gfti&al  en  Belgiqne  de  son  cdt£  tiendra  k  la 
disposition  de  la  population  civile  beige  du  territoire  plac6  sons 
ses  ordres  le  produit  de  la  r&olte  de  bid  de  1915  servant  k  U  fabri- 
cation du  pain  (froment  et  seigle). 

Aussitdt  que  Monsieur  le  Gouvemenr  G&i&al  aura  pris  nne 
d&ision  an  sujet  de  la  repartition  de  la  rdcolte,  que  ceUe-d  soit 
rdparte  dans  tout  le  pays,  ou  bien  qu'eUe  le  soit  dans  les  r6gions 
productrices,  ou  bien  encore  suivant  tout  autre  systime,  la  decision 
prise  sera  communiques  k  Messieurs  les  Ministres  d'Espagne  et 
des  Etots-Unis  d'Amdrique  et  k  M.  le  Charg6  des  Affaires  des  Pays 
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des^  assurances  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  new  crop; 
they  came  just  m  time,  for  on  the  very  eveninir  whm 

^?.Z  ^r^"''^**  ^""^^'^  '"^y^"*  ^^''t  ^e  English 
^vermnent  was  about  to  make  some  amiounce^ent 
aftectmg  the  work  unless  we  could  assure  an  immediate 
solution.    As  to  the  method  of  distribution  of  the  S^! 

^«^ra^  called  the  Zentrale  Emte  Kommission,  com-  , 
posed  of  five  Gennans-one  representing  the  Politische 
Abteilung.  one  the  Zivilverwaltung,  one  the  Bank  Ab! 

fo'SZt't  bZ"""  ":  ''°"'*'  ''•**'""^  »*  *  '*  Con.mi„ion' 
merares  en  cons^nence. 

rranf/afjbii 

m.^A?"^!!^'*^""'^  ""*  *'''  CommiMion  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 

«nlw  »  !!  ""*  °^  *'  ^'^"«*  ^"  Affaires  of  Holland,  will 

continue  to  import  into  Belgium,  untU  the  harvest  of  1916  the  pro- 

piS  tor^itoT  V  ;^  '!?^'*  "'  ^^'^  ^^^"  Population'in  'the  o^': 
pi^  territory  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in  Belgium 

S^^^LS  ♦K  \^''^"  '^'^^  P^P"^'*'"-  ^  *«  t'-'^to'y  -der 
His  command  the  harvest  of  grain  of  19ia  nsi^H  in  fi.-  ™  u.        *^ 

bread  (wheat  and  rye).  *  '°"'^»  °^ 

As  soon  „  the  Governor-General  shaU  have  come  to  a  decision 

Sto^^      if^  "'^°"'  P'^"'="»  "  °'  ''''«=*''"'  ««o'ding  to  some 

^?t  tfe  ?l    !?'!  °^  ^P''°  "^  °'  *••«  U°>*«»  States  of  America 
tte  C^Jfj  S  r**,^*^  ^^""»  °^  H°"-d  *»  be  transmitted  t! 
the  Comi«  National  and  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  BelSnm 
in  order  that  they  may  take  measures  in  accordanc^  therL^  *"     ' 
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teflmjg,  and  two  others,  who  seemed  to  represent  the 
Empire  At  krge.  But  as  a  proof  of  their  Vberality  and 
fairness  they  made  a  concession  and  allowed  two  more 
members,  with  fuU  powers  to  vote,  on  the  committee,  one 
representing  the  C.  N.  and  one  the  C.  R.  B.  The  ses- 
sions were  formal  and  every  proposal  made  by  the  Ger^ 
mans  was  carried  by  the  same  vote— five  to  two;  every 
proposal  made  by  the  Belgian  or  the  American  was  lost 
by  the  same  vote— two  to  five.   And,  in  addition  to  this, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hoover's  direct  American  way  had  of- 
fended the  Germans,  a  new  organism  attached  to  the 
Politische  AbteHung  was  created,  the  Vermittlungs- 
stefle,  through  which  contact  was  established  thenceforth 
between  the  German  Administration  and  the  C.  R.  B. 
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We  had  no  sooner  disposed  of  the  question  of  the 
mdigenous  crop  than  the  Germans  propLd  to  take  up 
tte  dwcussion  of  the  second  point  into  which  we  had 
S^clf 'r  w""  under  notit^nan^ely  Sfstlw 
fLter  tLTlrtT"'"^"^  ^'°°»  *^  Govemor-General 

w«  I  le^^kSS*  w*'"'"'*!!;"^  ^^'  consternation.    It 
was  a  remarkable  letter,  evidently  the  sequel  of  all  the 

^absfaction  with  the  Comit6  National  and  i"  Je! 
manded  a  qutd  pro  quo  for  the  concessions  made  as  to 

phraseology  and  plamly  a  product  of  careful  coUabora- 
f^  «wT  «"*«J^»«<^.  Prussian;  it  laid  down  the  law  L 

tJTi:  ™^  ^^^  appointed  Dr.  Reith  and  Dr 

as  tJtel.^r'^lf ""'  *°  '^"^"^^  ^^*^  M.  Francqui 
?he?ha^  W  *'  "***"'  °^  *«  ^-  N.;  for  wades 

I„^  ?  «fmming  the  matter,  and  had  come  to 
an  agreement  which  we  supposed  was  satisfactory.  It 
had  also  been  suggested  that  were  the  Gk,vemor.G;neral 
to  have  a  personal  interview  and  a  frank  discussion  with 
miJ,Z^  «nd  >.  Fr3„cqui  a  better  miderstanding 
mght  be  reached.  We  were  delighted  and  General  von 
Bissing  sent  for  M.  Solvay  and  M.  FrancqSrwhor 
cordingly  went  one  morning  at  the  hour  fixed  to  the 
Mmis^fere  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  were  ushered  i^to  a 

str fff T'  T^  ^u  ^"*^y  ^"'^  ^'^^'^S  entered  in 
state,  m  fuU  uniform,  booted,  spurred,  and  surrounded 
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by  his  staff.  Von  Bissing  stood  there,  his  haflds  crossed 
on  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  and,  the  presentations  concluded, 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  paper  and  read  a  formal  address 
to  M.  Solvay  and  M.  Francqui— the  Prussian  notion  of 
frank  discussion. 

The  exigent  letter  which  so  concerned  us  was  ad- 
dressed to  Villalobar,  to  van  Vollenhoven  and  to  me  as 
protecting  Ministers— M.  van  Vollenhoven,  the  Dutch 
Charg6  des  Affaires,  was  then  acting  with  us,  his  chief, 
the  Jonkheer  de  Weede,  Dutch  Minister  to  Belgium, 
who  was  with  the  Belgian  Government  at  Havre,  hav- 
ing been  named,  at  the  request  of  the  Germans,  a  pa- 
tron of  the  C.  N.  and  the  C.  R.  B.    We  were  informed 
by  the  letter  that  "while  the  protection  and  favour  which 
the  Governor-General  had  never  ceased  to  accord  to  the 
C.  N.  gave  proof  of  the  interest  he  had  in  the  work,  it 
appeared  that  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  C.  N.  had 
taken  on  an  extension  that  had  not  been  foreseen  when 
it  had  been  created."    The  Governor-General  esteemed 
it  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  C.  N.  be  clearly  deter- 
mined so  that  friction  would  not  be  produced.   To  this 
end,  in  order  to  enable  the  authorities  to  have  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  to  facili- 
tate its  task,  the  Governor-General  had  decided  to  in- 
struct the  German  authorities  in  the  country  to  maintain 
closer  contact  with  the  sub-committees  of  the  C.  N.,  and, 
in  short,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  these  sub-committees 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.    There  was  much  else 
in  the  letter,  which  concluded  by  saying  that  all  this  was 
in  accordance  with  international  law.    But  even  interna- 
tional law  could  not  make  German  Kreischefs  persona 
grata  at  a  meeting  of  a  Belgian  committee,  and  if  that 
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ijew  ^rted  upon  it  meant,  of  course,  the  collapw  of 

bv^ni^*^^  *^°"*  ^P"«^  wearying  discussions,  opened 
by  a  preliminary  meeting  between  Villalobar.  van  Vol- 
le^oven.  and  me.  on  the  one  hand,  and  von  der  Lancken 
Sd  "^  :!  *";  '"^'**?*''  °'-  ^'^'  o"  *»•«  other  W^ 
Mked  the  Baron  to  picture  to  himself  a  meeting  of  a 

*.K?^?^~°*"'****  '''^^  *  ^*^™n  offl<*'  seated  at  the 
toble;  they  protested  that  they  had  meant  no  such  Sing! 

General  that  the  presence  of  his  subordinates  at  the 
meetmgs  of  men  at  Dimmt  or  at  Louvain  could  in  any 
wy  be  objectionable  to  those  men.    From  just  w^t 

to  tiiat  tune  there  had  been  some  confusion;  orders  had 
emoted  from  von  Sandt.  from  von  Lumm.  and  from 
otters,  and  we  had  the  impression  that  there  had  been 
differences,  jealousies,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  quarrels 
among  the  Ge^an  officials,  with  the  mHitar?  aWa^n 
I'^l^^r^;    '^^^'•^^^^d.indeed.tobeacontin- 

«i  f?.^       i  "'^«^^' '"  "^"^  ®"'™«'«  entourage  to  se- 
cure  the  ascendency  over  him.  to  get  in  his  good  graces 
to  ^  near  the  fountain  of  privilegfand  of  pLr.^Tt^' 

maTbi!  of  what  uresponsible  personal  govermnent 

We  obtained  an  agreement  that  thereafter  only  Baron 
von  der  Lancken  was  to  issue  orders  in  reference  to  the 
ntvttadkment.  Our  discussions  lasted  for  days.  In  von 
Bissmg  s  letter,  or  in  the  French  translation  of  it  which 
we  had  before  us,  the  paragraphs  that  foreshadowed  the 
grmi  figures  of  the  Kreischef s  at  the  committee-meetinifs 
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wu  written  in  the  conditional  mood,  m  though  it  wen 
merely  a  suggcition,  a  poMibility,  and  Villalobar  and  I 
had  seised  on  thii  fact  to  calm  the  Belgians,  saying  that 
the  matter  was  not  yet  wholly  settled.  But  when  the  ob- 
jections were  set  forth  vcm  der  Lancken  said  that  he  saw 
no  way  out  of  it  since  the  Govemor-General  had  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  this;  the  orders  had  already 
been  prepared  instructing  the  Kreischefs  to  attend  the 
committee-meetings.  We  called  his  attention  to  those 
conditional  phrases,  and  he  safd  that  in  the  original  Ger- 
man which  the  Governor-General  had  seen  and  signed, 
they  were  in  the  indicative;  it  was  only  in  the  French 
translation  given  to  us,  that  they  were  in  the  condi- 
ti(«al.  .  .  . 

We  urged  him  to  fry  another  plan,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Kreischefs  to  receive  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  those  meetings,  and  thus  informed  to  continue  "to 
favour  and  protect  the  work." 

"Ne  forcez  pas  le  manage,  Motmeur  le  Minittre." 
said  M.  Francqui  to  the  Baron  von  der  Lancken  at  one 
of  our  final  meetings,  "je  vou»  prie;  tinon  vout  aurez  un 
divorce  deux  temainee,  aprit.*' 

Von  der  Lancken  consented,  and  said  the  orders  al- 
ready prepared  would  not  be  put  into  execution. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  vast  relief  I  felt,  I  had  gone 
to  the  studio  of  the  painter  Watelet.  We  were  talking 
of  something  quite  important— values,  I  think— when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  de  Leval  burst  in,^ 
saying  that  I  must  come  at  once,  that  the  Germans  had 
ordered  their  Kreischefs  or  the  commissioners  of  the 
Kreischefs  to  attend  all  committee-meetings,  that  the 
thirty  thousand  Belgians  working  for  the  C.  N.  had 
given  their  resignations,  that  the  ravitaUlement  was  at 
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Ijrt  and  definitively  at  an  end.  and  that  ViUalobar  and 
Francqui  and  Lambert  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  Lega. 
twn  to  decide  what  iteps  were  to  be  Uken.  We  nuhed 
back  to  the  Legation  then,  and  there  they  were,  though 
cataer  than  I  had  expected  to  find  them  in  luch  a  criiis. 
mIkT*^  IJwraed  that  the  order  hml  indeed  gone  out 
to  the  KreiKhefs.  either  after  or  before  von  der  Lancken 
had  said  on  Wednesday  that  he  would  suspend  execution 
and  change  the  method,  and  that  several  Belgians  had 
either  resigned  or  had  signified  their  intention  of  re- 
signing. 

ViUalobar  and  I  went  at  once  to  von  der  Lancken 
and  explained  to  him  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  It 
was  all  a  mistake,  he  said;  there  had  been  trop  de  zile 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Kreischefs;  he  would  arrange 
aU  as  we  had  agreed;  the  presidents  of  the  committees 
would  see  the  commissioners  before  the  meetings  and 
discuss  with  them  and  furnish  them  with  procit-verbauw 
afterward.  He  said  that  he  did  not  wish  any  one  out- 
side to  say  that  the  harharet  had  seized  the  crop  and  that 
the  Governor-Gencral  was  eating  it  aU  up  himself. 

Ne  fmsotu  pa»  en  torte  que  cette  hette  lumHre," 
1  said.  Ja  9eule  qui  exiite  au  monde  aujourd'Jm  mit 
etetnte. 

And  so  when  Mr.  Hoover  came  back  to  Brussels  in 
a  few  days,  and  M.  Francqui  gave  a  dinner  in  his 
honour,  with  the  wide  doors  of  the  dining-room  opening 
upon  the  garden,  lovely  in  its  mysterious  purple  shad- 
ows and  the  cool,  dark  greens,  we  could  all  feel  that  the 
ravttadlement  was  assured  for  a  time,  at  least. 


(I) 


